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THUBSDAY,  FEBBUABT  14,   1918. 

United  States  Sena37e, 
Committee  ox  Agriculture  and  {"orestry, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Grore  (chairman).  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Sheppard,  Ransdell,  Thompson,  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  and  Kenyon. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  in  calling  this  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  food  situation  generally  and  the  meat  and  wheat  situations  in 
particular.  There  is  a  serious  alarm,  and  appears  to  be  a  growing 
alarm,  over  the  country  that  there  will  be  a  food  shortage,  and  the 
committee  desires  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  assist  in  meeting  the  situ- 
ation. 

Senator  Kenyon,  you  stated  you  would  have  a  gentleman  present. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  Mr.  Sykes,  as  I  say,  who  is  president  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association,  a  very  large  association  of 
stock  producers,  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sykes,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  for- 
ward and  take  the  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  SYKES,  PRESIDENT  CORN  BELT  MEAT. 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  IDA  GROVE,  IOWA. 

Senator  I^enyon.  Mr.  Sykes,  what  is  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Pro- 
ducers' Association? 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  is  a  volun- 
tary organization  of  farmers  and  feeders,  principally  located  in  Iowa, 
who  try  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
feeders  from  their  standpoint. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  members  are  there,  Mr.  Sykes? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Oh,  I  should  say,  roughly,  10,000 ;  1  do  not  know  ex- 
actly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  are  from  other  States? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  jt  specially  concerned  with  the  meat  question? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sirfthe  meat  question  is  one  of  our  main  questions 
that  we  take  up — ^the  live  stock  and  meat  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  tell  the 
x^ommittee  the  situation  as  to  hogs  and  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state.  Senator  Kenyon,  how  many  States 

were  represented? 
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Senator  Kenyon.  He  said  principally  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Principally  Iowa. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  States  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  please  state  how  your  association  becomes 
intermingled  with  the  grain  affairs  of  your  State?  Of  course,  there 
must  be  a  connection  in  some  way,  because  you  feed  to  the  hogs  the 
grain  that  you  raise. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Our  association  is  composed  of  both  gi*ain  farmers  and 
meat  producers,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  are  a  farmer  yourself? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes^  sir;  I  am  a  farmer  and  feeder  myself,  and  I 
should  say  that  50  per  cent  of  our  members  are  composed  of  what  we 
call  "  grain  farmers,"  who  produce  grain  and  some  hogs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  feeders  in  the  sense  that  we  refer  to  a  feeder — when  we  speak 
of  a  feeder  in  Iowa  we  mean  a  man  who  is  commercially  a  feeder — 
who  buys  stock  on  the  markets  for  feeding  purposes  and  takes  them 
home  into  his  yards  and  fattens  them  there  on  grain,  and  then  ships 
the  stock  to  the  market.    That  is  what  we  term  a  "  feeder." 

Senator  Page.  Are  not  the  feeders  intimately  associated  with  you 
in  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
membership  are  feeders  and  about  50  per  cent  are  what  we  call  "  grain 
farmers."  Of  course,  we  commingle  and  cooperate  and  try  to  looK  out 
for  each  others  interests  in  this  way. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  The  car  situation  in  the  Middle  West  is  making 
great  trouble,  is  it  not,  for  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  go  ahead  in  your  own  way.  Of  course,  the 
main  question  is  this  production  question,  but  we  want  the  trans- 
portation situation  also. 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  live-stock  situation  is  critical,  gentlemen,  in  Iowa. 
I  come  to  tell  you  that.  I  came  with  the  purpose  of  trying  to  see 
everybody  who  is  an  authority  and  endeavor  to  get  some  relief.  In 
Iowa  ana  Illinois  and  eastern  Nebraska  and  southeastern  and  south- 
em  Dakota  we  have  practically  had  no  cars  for  shipment  during  the 
last  60  days.  The  shipments  have  been  so  light  tnat  practicafly,  I 
should  say,  75  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  that  was  ready  for  market  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  is  still  in  the  feed  yards. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  about  75  per  cent;  that  is,  just  roughly  esti- 
mating.   The  transportation  system — 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  point. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Repeat  that  last  statement. 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  say,  that  roughly  estimated,  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  fat  stock  is  still  in  the  feed  yards,  unable-  to  be  marketed  on 
account  of  the  transportation  service.  Possibly  that  would  be  a  little 
high.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  percentages.  But  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cars  ordered  in  Iowa  that  have  been  ordered  for  60 
days — ^I  have  proof  of  this — that  have  not  been  received,  and  that  the 
stock  is  still  being  held  for  shipment.  I  have  a  mass  of  letters  here 
from  men  over  the  State,  in  different  sections,  who  give  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  their  locality.    For  instance,  in  one  locality,  in  a  radius 
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of,  we  will  say,  possibly  50  or  60  miles  square  territory,  there  are  800 
to  900  cars  for  live  stock  that  have  not  been  furnished. 

Senator  SMrrn  of  South  Carolina.  How  many  cars? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Eight  hundred  to  900  cars  that  have  not  been  fur- 
nished. I  am  informed  that  on  the  Kock  Island  road  there  are  500 
cars  ordered  within  a  distance  of  150  miles  east  of  Council  Bluffs, 
running  east  from  that  city,  where  there  are  500  cars  waiting  ship- 
ment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  fior  stock? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Hogs  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Hogs  and  cattle. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sykes,  what  effect  on  the 
price  of  the  meat  will  that  delay  in  shipment  have?  I  understood 
you  to  say  it  is  now  behind  some  60  days? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Behind  60  days ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  those  who  have  this  stock 
for  sale  were  to  be  remunerated — be  paid  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
keeping  their  stock  that  length  of  time — and  they  could  get  what 
they  are  rightfully  entitled  to,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
the  price  of  meat? 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  would  advance  the  price  of  live  stock  on  the  hoof 
about  $2  a  hundred.  Of  course,  you  can  figure  our  your  own  per- 
centages on  the  dressed  product.  I  am  a  farmer  and  feeder.  I 
can  speak  in  terms  of  the  farmer  and  feeder,  but  I  can  not  speak  in 
the  terms  of  the  packer. 

Eight  here,  also,  gentlemen,  is  another  situation:  We  are  going 
to  lose  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  a  hundred  on  these  cattle  and  sheep. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
get.  It  was  this :  You  have  no  way  of  fixing  the  price  to  meet  the 
additional  expense  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Therefore  it  is  a  loss  to  you? 

Mr.  SrKES.  Absolutely  a  loss  to  us.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  in  dollars 
and  cents,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  an  economic  loss  in  the  waste  of  feed 
that  is  fed  into  these  animals.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  that  feed 
is  absolutely  wasted.  After  an  animal  becomes  so  fat,  the  percent- 
age of  increase  diminishes  very  rapidly,  and  you  are  just  wasting 
your  feed.  After  an  animal  arrives  at  such  a  point  of  finish,  then 
all  of  the  increased  material  that  you  put  into  that  animal  in  the 
way  of  feeds,  or  a  very  large  percentage  of  it,  is  purely  wasted. 

The  Chairman.  That  feed  should  go  to  finish  the  immature  stuff. 

Mr.  Sykes.  To  finish  the  immature  stuff;  yes,  sir.  These  animals 
should  be  marketed  at  the  time  they  are  ripe  and  finished,  and  every 
bushel  of  corn  that  is  fed  into  them  after  that  we  are  at  least 
wasting  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Page.  And  this  shortage  of  cars  will  result  in  a  large 
increase  of  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  because  of  the  lack  of 
cattle  at  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that.  If  we  had  the  power 
to  increasie  the  price  in  proportion  to  producing  this  stuff,  and  should 
do  that,  then  it  would.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  this,  that  in- 
stead of  the  price  going  higher  it  will  go  lower.  When  they  market 
this,  if  the  roads  cut  l(K)se,  if  the  transportation  facilities  open  up, 
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and  we  are  permitted  to  secure  cai*s  to  ship  this  stuff  on  to  the  Chicago 
market,  the  result  will  be  then  that  the  packer  will  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  receipts  and  put  the  market  down,  but  he  will  not 
put  it  down  to  the  consumer  on  dressed  product. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  has  been  the  customary  way  of  meeting 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  has  been  the  customary  way  of  meeting  the 
situation. 

Senator  Page.  Have  we  not  been  given  to  understan<l  that  the 
packers  are  putting  up  the  price  of  beef  because  of  the  shortage  of 
receipts?  Have  they  not  been  advancing  the  price  the  last  two 
months,  and  has  not  that  been  the  reason  given  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  that  is  true.  Senator,  because  you  understand' 
the  shortage  of  receipts  at  Chicago  has  been  brought  about  because 
we  could  not  market  our  stuff,  not  because  it  was  not  ready  and 
in  the  country  and  in  the  feed  yard,  but  because  we  could  not  get 
transportation  facilities  to  bring  it  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  immediate  situation  is  due  to  the  car 
famine? 

Mr.  Stkes.  It  is  due  to  the  car  famine ;  that  is,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  transportation  sj^stem. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  the  prices  up  during  the  time  the  farmers 
and  feeders  can  not  get  their  stuff  to  the  market,  and  when  the  boom 
does  break  he  will  have  to  cover  his  own  losses,  or,  at  least,  furnish 
excuses  for  the  packers  putting  the  price  down  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  these  cattle  go  down 
on  the  market  a  dollar  on  the  hundred  when  the  receipts  begin  to 
flow  in,  if  the  transportation  facilities  open  up.  Now,  then,  what  is 
that  ^oing  to  do  to  the  feeder?  It  is  just  simply  going  to  break  him ; 
that  IS  what  it  is  going  to  do,  gentlemen.  The  feeder  at  the  present 
time  is  marketing  this  stuff  at  a  loss  ranging  from  $15  to  $25  a  head 
on  his  cattle,  and  about  $5  on  his  sheep. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  man  who  sells  the  fatted  steer  now  is  losing 
what? 

Mr.  Sykes.  From  $15  to  $25  a  head,  according  to  the  time  he  has 
fed  the  animal — all  depending,  as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  length 
of  time ;  the  longer  you  feed  the  animal  the  more  expensive  the  gain 
becomes,  and  the  more  you  are  losing,  and,  of  course,  that  would  be 
one  factor.  The  other  factor  would  be  the  cost  of  the  animal  when 
you  put  him  in  the  yards. 

Some,  of  course,  are  higher  grade  of  animals  and  they  cost  more 
than  the  cheaper  grades.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  to  you  men  that 
the  cheaper  class  of  beef  to-day  is  coming  nearer  to  paying  but  than 
the  better  class,  which  we  are  feeding  in  the  corn  belt.  Of  course, 
we  feed  the  high-class  meat  in  the  com  belt — ^that  is,  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  the  corn-belt  States — and  the  cheapest  class  of  beef  is  coming 
much  nearer  to  paying  out  to  the  feeders  than  the  higher  grades. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  that  situation?  The  result  is 
simply  going  to  be  this,  gentlemen,  that  these  men  are  not  going  to 
be  burned  the  second  time.  They  are  not  going  to,  in  other  words, 
pour  into  a  hole  a  life's  earning  in  their  business — ^what  they  have 
accumulated  in  years.  They  are  not  going  to  do  that,  and  they  are 
simply  going  to  go  out  of  the  business  if  the  conditions  can  not  be 
changed ;  that  is  all  we  can  do. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  refer  merely  to  this  railroad  condition 
now,  or  to  the  general  condition  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  To  the  general  condition;  that  is,  the  railroad  condi- 
tion and  the  market  condition. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  the  railroad  transportation  the  principal  part 
right  now,  do  3011  think ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  The  railroad  transportation  and  the  market  conditions. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  general  situation  of  the  live-stock  business 
is  prosperous  now,  under  present  conditions,  or  is  there  discourage- 
ment in  it,  and  if  so,  due  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  The  live-stock  situation  was  never  in  as  serious  condi- 
tion as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Senator,  and  the  live-stock  men 
never  were  as  much  discouraged. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  due  entirely  to  this  transportation  qties- 
tion — that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  that  is  only  incidental  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  No,  sir ;  there  are  two  factors  entering  into  that :  One 
is  the  railroad  transportation  question;  the  other  is  the  price  they  are 
receiving  for  their  raw  material,  as  we  call  the  animals  when  they 
are  marketed.  , 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  because  of  the  market  system,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Sykes  ? 

•  Mr.  Stkes.  Y«s,  sir;  because  of  the  market  svstem.  We  should  be 
receiving,  as  I  have  already  stated,  at  least  $2  per  hundred  live 
weight  more  for  these  cattle  at  the  present  time,  if  they  were  even 
paying  out,  than  we  are  receiving  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wh^i  are  you  getting,  Mr.  Sykes? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  should  say,  just  to  strike  an  average,  about  $12. 

Senator  Xorris.  You  mean  it  costs  the  producer  of  this  animal 
about  $14  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  costs  him  about  $14  under  existing  conditions. 

Senator  Page.  That  is,  on  the  hoof  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is,  on  the  hoof.  I  am  speaking  now  entirely  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  that  $12  on  the  farm  or  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  In  the  market. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  market  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  Chicago  is  our  market.  Of  course  we  do  not  figure 
on  any  other  market.  Chicago  makes  the  market  for -the  world; 
that  is,  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gronna.  When  you  say  the  price  is  $12  you  have  refer- 
ence to  grain-fed  stock  altogether? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Certainly.  I  am  only  talking  about  grain-fed  stock; 
understand  that,  gentlemen.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  other  class 
of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  average  at  the  farm  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at.  ' 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  costs  about  75  cents  a  hundred.  Senator,  now  to  ship 
this  stuff  to  Chicago  to  market. 

The  Chairman.  About  $11.25  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  about  $11.25  a  hundred  at  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  the  trouble  you  have  indicated  and  the 
problems  you  have  raised  relate  to  transportation  and  to  marketing 
facilities  or  conditions.     Is  it  your  idea  that  if  those  two  situations 
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were  mended  that  then  automatically  the  production  would  adjust 
itself  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  SrKES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would,  Senator.  The  situation  is 
here,  gentlemen :  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  price  of  hogs 
has  been  attempted  to  be  regulated  by  the  Food  Administration; 
that  is,  they  have  attempted  to  fix  a  minimum  on  these  hogs.  While 
that  is  true  and  hogs  have  not  gone  below  that  minimum  yet^  at  the 
same  time  these  hogs  are  not  making  the  farmers  any  money  when 
you  figure  on  the  basis  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  them. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  About  what  was  that  mini- 
mum, Mr.  Sykes? 

Mr.  Sykes.  $15.50  for  packers'  droves  of  hogs.  You  know  they 
buy  hogs  at  different  prices.  They  throw  them  all  into  a  lump,  and 
then  they  strike  the  point  that  drove  gives.  That  is  the  way  we 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  what  is  known  as  "  packers'  droves." 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  Is  that  remunerative  to  the  man  who  raises  the 
hogs? 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  is  remunerative  in  a  sense.  If  you  do  not  figure 
your  com  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  it  would  be  remunerative. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  price  of  com  have  to  be  for  $1.50 
on  hogs  to  be  remunerative? 

Mr.  Sykes.  $1  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  $1  a  bushel  com  to-day, 
do  von  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  see  the  morning  quotations  in  yesterday's  paper 
cash  com  was  $1.50  to  $1.82. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sykes,  do  you  mean,  then, 
that  with  com  at  $1.50  a  bushel  and  hogs  at  $15.50  minimum  it  would 
not  guarantee  a  profit  to  the  hog  raiser? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  just  what  I  mean. 

The  Chair^ian.  Mr.  Sykes,  there  is  a  pretty  definite  ratio  between 
the  price  of  ccrn  and  the  price  of  hogs  fed  on  that  com? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  I  wish  you  would  state  that  price. 

Mr.  Sykes.  About  12  to  1 — about  12  bushels  of  com  to  100  pounds 
of  pork. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  gets  about  twelve  or  thirteen  times 
what  is  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  com  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Understand  what  I  am  giving  you  there  is  actual  fig- 
ures. The  Food  Administration  has  established  a  ratio  on  the  1918 
hog  crop  of  13  to  1;  in  other  words,  they  have  said  that  the  farmers 
should  produce  these  hogs  this  year  and  market  them  on  a  ratio  of 
price  of  13  bushels  of  corn  for  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  us  get  the  definition  here. 
You  say  100  [>ounds  of  pork.  You  mean  that  pork  ready  for  the 
market  and  not  on  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  what  I  mean,  on  the  hoof ;  that  is,  live  weight. 
T  am  talking  only  of  the  farmers,  of  live  weight;  bear  that  in  mind. 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  mean  the  final  market  or  on  the  hoof  before 
it  leaves  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  On  the  market  at  Chicago. 
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Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sykes,  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  question  right  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
dressed  pork,  the  marketable  pork,  to  the  animal  on  the  hoof?  What 
is  the  loss?  What  is  the  offal,  as  they  call  it,  from  on  the  hoof  to 
the  dressed  animaj  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Twenty  to  2$  per  cent,  I  believe ;  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Does  not  that  vary  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  animal? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Oh,  yes;  to  some  extent;  not  so  much  so  as  in  beef. 

Senator  Page.  Does  that  count  all  the  offal  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  that  counts  out  all  of  the  offal,  and  no  allow- 
ance is  made,  of  course,  for  the  by-products;  that  is,  the  tankage. 

Senator  Page.  In  other  words,  you  get  75  per  cent  of  actual  meat, 
pork? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  my  understanding.  Of  course,  as  I  told  you, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  packer. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  waste  even  of  the  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir ;  that  goes  into  these  side  lines.  The  question 
is.  How  are  we  going  to  remedy  this  situation  ? 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Before  you  come  to  your  remedy,  what  is  the 
practical  result  that  is  coming  out  of  this  situation  ?  Are  the  farmers 
going  out  of  the  stock  business?  Are  farmers  going  out  of  the  hog 
business?    ' 

Mr.  Sykes.  Well,  there  is  only  one  thing,  gentlemen,  that  will  at 
air  keep  the  farmers  in  the  hog  business,  and  that  is  patriotism — only 
that  one  thing — with  a  view  to  supporting  the  Government  and  help- 
ing our  allies  in  fighting  the  enemy  to  win  this  war.  That  is  the  only 
thing,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  reference  to  the 
hog  situation,  there  are  possibly  about  an  average  number  of  sows 
bred  for  farrowing  this  year — that  is,  for  the  spring  farrowing.  I 
have  made  investigations  quite  extensively,  and  have  made  inquiries 
over  our  State  and  others,  and  I  find,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate,  that 
there  is  an  average  number  of  sows  bred  for  spring  farrowing.  Of 
course,  that  could  be  increased — that  is^  the  supply  could  be  increased 
by  fall  breeding  or  summer  breeding  and  fall  harrowing.  Now,  just 
what  the  farmers  are  going  to  do  in  that  rCvSpect  it  is  too  early  to 
say. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  breeding  stock 
sold? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  thousands  and  thousands  of  heads  of  hogs 
and  cattle,  both — ^breeding  stock  and  brood  sows. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  in  the  paper  somewhere  that  sows  almost 
ready  to  litter  were  being  sent  to  the  market. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  about  milch  cows — are  they  being  sold? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  I  see  in  that  respect  the  report  of  different  inspec- 
tors and  different  packing  plants,  and  they  claim  that  the  piggy  sows 
that  were  coming  into  the  markets  now  were  practically  about  the 
usual  number,  about  the  overage  that  has  come  in  in  former  years. 
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this  idea  that  there  was  a  very  much  luiger  number  than  usiihI 
it  correct. 

r.  SvKES,  From  my  own  observation.  I  would  say  that  tliut  wus 
3ct,  Senator,  at  the  present  time — that  is.  durmg  the  winter. 

fall  there  was  a  much  larger  percentage  of  these  sows  sent  to 
ket  than  usual.  As  the  result  of  that  situation  we  are  now 
ding  all  over  the  corn  belt  a  much  larger  i>er  cent  of  gilts  than 
lad  previous  to  this  situation.  The  old  inotheis  were  marketed 
fall  on  account  of  the  unsettle<l  conditions.    Nobody  knew  what 

wei-e  going  to  get  for  them  in  the  future.  The  administration 
slow  in  giving  out  any  advice  or  order  in  regard  to  what  thef« 
:  would  probal^ly  bring  in  the  future,  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
ition,  the  farmers  just  simply  marketed  those  sows  when  they 
I  selling  around  17  cents  last  fall. 

■nator  Nokris.  Speaking  of  the  gilts,  instead  of  the  old  sow>- 
^  bred,  that  would  result  in  quite  a  decrease? 
r.  SvKEs.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  decrease;  that  is  just  what  I  refer  to. 
le  Chaibmas,  How  would  the  loss  average  between  gilts  and 

!OWS? 

r.  Sykes.  I  have  not  the  statistics  on  that,  but  I  shoidd  say  it 
Id  be  about  two  to  the  litter  ditTerence  on  the  average, 
le  Chairman.  You  referred  a  minute  ago  to  selling  a  gi-eat  many 
d  sows  at  the  price  of  17  cents  a  pound.    I  saw  in  tlie  papers  that 
innouncement,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  Food  Administration 

the  price  would  be  $15.50  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  a  great 
y  immature  hogs  to  the  market.  I  think  I  saw  that  in  some  Iowa 
I  paper.  I  think  probably  the  statement  that  caused  that  result 
erroneous,  but  the  result  followed  nevertheless.  Do  you  know 
hing  about  that,  Mr.  Sykes? 
r.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Senator. 

not  tliink  it  is  correct.  The  facts  are — and  I  know  this  is  cor- 
— that  the  most  of  those  sows  were  marketed  before  this  order 
issued.  The  Food  Administration  was  too  slow.  We  brought 
he  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Food  Administration  we  possibly 
il,  and  I  am  not  here  criticizing  the  Food  Administration.  Do 
understand  that  I  am  doing  that,  gentlemen;  that  is  not  my 
ude  at  all.  But  we  brought  all  the  pressure  we  could  on  thetu 
sue  this  order  early  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  farmei-s  would  know 
b  they  would  receive  for  these  hogs  later  on,  and  it  would  be  an 
cement  to  them  to  either  retain  them  at  home  and  not  sell  them 
>  make  them  heavier;  but  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  Food 
linistration  to  act  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  farmers. 

were  inquiring,  "  What  are  we  going  to  get  for  these  hogs  ? '" 

aft-aid  of  the  situation,  they  simply  rushed  these  hogs  half 
hed  to  the  market — that  is  what  they  did — during  the  months 
eptember  and  October. 

mator  Surrn  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sykes,  do  you  know 
her  or  not  the  breeders,  the  men  who  actually  raise  the  hogs. 
;  consulted  by  those  in  authority  before  the  order  was  is.sued 
g  that  price? 

r.  Sykes.  Yes.  sir;  I  know  that  was  a  fact.  Senator.  In  the 
of  Waterloo  there  was  a  meeting  called  where  the  representa- 

breeders  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and   Nebraska 
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were  present,  and  I  myself  and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  of  the  Wallace 
Farmer,  was  also  there. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  was  in  Wallace's 
Farmer  that  I  saw  the  statement  that  the  price  of  $15.50  had  resulted 
in  the  rushing  of  a  great  many  immature  gilts  to  market. 

Mr.  Stkes.  What  we  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Food  Administration 
to  do  at  that  time — and  that  was  early  in  the  fall — ^was  to  place  a 
minimum  price  of  about  $17  on  these  heavy  gilts.  We  wanted  that 
designated  "  heavy  hogs  " — that  would  mean  from  300  pounds  uj) — 
in  order  to  keep  these  gilts  back  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  many  farmers  or  stockmen  connected  with 
the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  has  charge  of  the  meat  section  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Joseph  P.  Cotton. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  New  York  lawyer,  as  I  am  informed. 
I  never  knew  Mr.  Cotton  until  he  became  chief  of  the  meat  division 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  no  stockmen  at  all  or  farmers  con- 
nected with  this  Food  Administration  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  farmers  on  these  advisory 
councils  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Not  on  the  advisory  council.  I  have  failed  to  meet 
any  of  them  if  there  is.  We  have  tried  in  every  way  to  get  some 
practical  farmers  and  stockmen  connected  up  with  these  depart- 
ments, so  that  they  could  at  least  have  the  advice  and  the  experience 
of  these  practical  men,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not 
succeeded. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  we  not  making  a  mistake  in  building  this 
great  structure  that  we  are  building  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
foundation,  which  must  be  agriculture? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  Senator, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  confidence  of  the  farmers 
that  the  Government — I  will  put  it  this  way — is  losing  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers  in  that  respect.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  the 
farmers  of  this  great  American  Eepublic  feel  that  they  ought  to  have 
some  voice  in  at  least  arranging  their  own  business  and  saying  how 
it  shall  be  conducted  and  how  these  markets  shall  be  fixed,  and  all 
of  these  transportation  questions  and  all  of  these  big  questions  that 
enter  into  the  production  end  of  our  business. 

Senator  Page.  Right  there.  You  say  that  the  farmer  asked  $17, 
to  be  the  fixed  price  on  heavy  hogs.     What  price  was  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Fifteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  that  is,  for  packers' 
droves.  Of  course,  there  was  no  price  on  heavy  hogs  at  all ;  it  was 
left  simply  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  the  Government  had  undertaken  to  regulate 
the  price  of  everything  the  farmer  must  buy,  do  you  not  think  that 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Sykes.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  regulate  prices  at  all, 
gentlemen,  it  must  regulate  all  prices  or  it  must  not  regulate  any 
prices,  and  it  must  regulate  these  prices  with  a  view  to  the  cost  of 
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cti<Hi — one  or  the  other.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  symmetrical 
ition  and  uniform  regulation.  You  must  not  jump  id  on  wheat ; 
lUst  not  jump  in  on  flour,  and  jump  in  here  and  jump  in  there, 
are  other  thin^  unre^lated. 

ator  Gbonna.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  you  gentlemen  who  are 
nho  come  from  a  great  distance,  to  have  the  information  that 
gricultaral  Committee  of  the  Senate  put  sucb  provisions  in 
^cultural  bill,  and  that  Mr.  Hoover — I  do  not  mean  to  ciiticize 
[oover,  but  he  must  stand  upon  his  own  record — said  to  this 
ittee  there  was  no  necessity  of  r^ulating  these  other  things, 
Factured  goods,  because  there  was  competition  in  that — I  think 
juoting  him  correctly  in  making  that  statement — and  his  recom- 
ition  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Congress  that  wc  should 
te  only  food,  feed,  and  fuel. 

Stkes.  Well,  the  facts  are,  gentlemen,  you  know— possibly  you 
food,  Senator? 

ator  Oronna.  Yes;  I  mean  food,  feed,  and  fuel. 
Sykes.  You  know — if  you  do  not,  you  ought  or  should  know — 
F-ed — what  we  call  "  feed,"  that  we  feed  into  these  animals — is 
[plated  at  all;  that  there  is  no  regulation  on  meal  and  oil  meal 
'thing  of  that  kind. 
Chairman.  Is  not  the  ptice  of  wheat  regulated  or  fixed  at 

.Stkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  From  No.  1  Northern,  I  believe,  at  Chicago.  Do 
ean  that  the  hran  and  other  stuffs  that  come  out  of  the  wheat 
>t  regulated? 

Htkeh,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
whether  there  is  any  regulation  on  the  by-products  of  wheat 
.  Of  course,  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  if  there  were,  so  far 
t  is  concemc),  because  they  are  of  such  n  character  ns  to  be 
tly  infinitesimal. 

(SiAinMAN.  I  thought  probably  you  might  be  advised. 

Htkrh.  I  think  possibly  you  are  correct.     I  am  Jnclinetl  to 
you  are. 
itor  Kknton.  What  effect  has  the  fixing  of  the  price  on  wheat 

do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price  on  corn,  do  yoii  think? 
HrKVB.  Of  course,  as  to  that  question.  Senator,  I  do  not  know 

am  prepared  to  answer.    In  my  own  judgment,  I  would  say 

has  tended  to  increase  the  price  of  corn;  that  is  my  judgment 

it. 

itoi 

extend  to  boots,  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  and  clothing  generally^ 
Stkeh.  If  we  tire  going  to  have  price  fixing  at  all,  gentlemen, 
not  understand  how  you  are  going  to  carry  it  out  to  protect 
lody  unless  you  make  it  general. 
itor  Kenton.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favor  of  price 

Stkeb.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  arguing  in  favor  -of  price  fixing. 

CiiAutHAN.  The  vital  point  about  price  fixing  is  the  ratio 
n  the  cost  of  production  and  the  final  market  price;  it  is  purely 
;ive  matter,  is  i(;  not? 

Stkes.  Purely. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  just  as  soon  sell  beef  at  10  cents  as  at 
15,  or  hogs  at  12  as  20,  if  the  ratio  between  the  final  price  and  the 
cost  of  production  .was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Was  the  same;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point  I  have  tried 
to  make,  clear,  that  you  must  name  that  ratio. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  point.  You  say  that  patriotism  is  the 
only  resource  to  guarantee  the  production  of  hogs.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  assurance  of  a  reasonable  profit  would  be  a  pretty  good  guar- 
antee of  the  production  of  hogs? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  said  under  existing  circumstances,  Senator,  I  think 
it  would  be  of  greatest  incentive  if  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
farmers  that  there  was  going  to  be  real  profit  in  this  thing.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  increase  the  output. 

Senator  Smith  of  Sojith  Carolina.  In  other  words,  you  would  like 
to  have  some  "  pay  in  patriotism  "  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  permanent  factor  and  ought  we  not 
bring  the  permanent  factors  into  line  with  the  object  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  in  this  situation? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  pretty  strongly  on  this.  The  people  say  the 
farmers  ought  to  be  willing  to  produce  for  patriotism. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  farmer  can  continue  to  produce 
for  patriotism  or  any  other  motive  at  a  financial  loss.  He  can  not 
do  it  any  more  than  he  can  continue  to  live  without  breathing. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  true;  you  never  said  anything  truer  than  that. 

Senator  Thompson.  You  said  you  had  made  some  endeavor  to  get 
a  representative  farmer  on  these  boards.  I  would  like  you  to  state 
to  whom  you  applied  for  recognition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  might  say  that  we  have  applied  to  everybody  that 
had  any  authority. 

.   Senator  Thompson.  Has  the  matter  ever  been  presented  to  the 
President  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  do  not  think  in  any  concrete  way. 

Senator  Thompson.  Or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  That  is  my  understanding.  It 
has  been  presented  to  the  farm  organization;  of  course,  it  has  not 
to  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  directly. 

Senator  Thompson.  Of  course,  the  farmers  have  been  recognized 
in  various  States  in  different  committees  and  things  of  that  character, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  been  led  to  hope  that  these  transportation 
conditions  might  be  better  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  that  question  up  with  every- 
body here  in  authority — ^that  is,  the  heads  of  these  different  depart- 
ments working  under  the  Director  General  here — ^and  they  are  giving 
me  encouragement.  I  sent  out  some  telegrams  to  western  Iowa  to 
practical  stockmen  to  find  out  whether  the  situation  was  being 
relieved  or  not,  and  expect  to  hear  from  those  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  sent  out  telegrams? 

Mr.  Sykes  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikmax.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  any  conticlential  infor- 
mation, but  what  was  the  import  of  those  telegrams  i 

Mr.  Sykkh.  Whether  the  traffic  contlition  was  improving.  Senator. 
Just  simply  sent  telegrams  to  big  storkmen  out  in  ilitferent  sections  of 
the  State,  asking  whether  the  traffic  comlititms  were  improving  and 
whether  they  are  able  to  get  cars  any  more  easily  than  they  did  before. 
So  that  I  might  know  just  what  the  condition  was,  whether  it  was 
improving  or  not. 

Senator  Pack.  Do  you  understand  that  the  situation  in  reganl  to 
beef  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  other  common lities,  if  you  know  t 

Mr.  Sykes.  In  the  movement? 

Senator  Page.  I  mean  in  regard  to  general  commence.  I  hav*» 
to-day  a  car  of  hides  which  I  want  to  ship  to  Wilmingt«m.  Del.  1 
can  not  ship  theni ;  there  is  an  embargo  on  them. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  condition  applies  to  com  and  everything. 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  suifering. 

Mr.  Sykes.  No.  Senator:  I  understand  that  condition  prevails  all 
over. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  is  this  difference,  that  the  hides  «lo  not  eat 
anything  and  the  cattle  do.  You  are  losing  the  interest  on  your 
money.  Senator,  while  the  cattle  do  eat. 

Senator  Page.  But  the  man  who  is  tanning  the  leather  nee<ls  the 
hides,  and  if  he  can  not  get  them  his  men  will  have  to  stop  work. 
There  is  disaster  along  the  whole  line.  I  did  not  know  that  it  is  any 
worse  in  regard  to  stock  than  in  regard  to  other  commwlities. 

Tlie  Citatrmax.  I  think  it  woidd  be  some  worse,  but  the  situation 
is  critical  in  either  case  where  yon  can  not  get  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Gronna.  May  I  ask  yon  just  one  question  before  you  pro- 
ceed again?  In  what  condition  would  the  farmers  have  been,  or 
what  would  have  been  the  general  condition  in  reference  to  produc- 
tion, providing' Congress  had  not  taken  any  action  and  placed  any 
limitation  upon  the  price  of  farmers'  product?  Do  you  think  the 
condition  would  have  been  better  in  reference  to  production  than  it 
is  now — T  am  speaking  now  both  of  grain  as  well  as  other  pnxlucts? 

Mr.  Sykes.  f>f  course,  that  is  pretty  serious,  and  largely  proble- 
matical, I  would  think.  The  breaking  down  of  this  transportation 
system  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  bringing  abont  this  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  abont  that.  If  the  Government  had  not 
fixed  any  prices,  of  course,  possibly  there  would  not  have  been  much 
difference  along  that  line.  I  do  not  believe  hogs  would  have  been 
any  higher  if  the  Government  had  not  fixed  any  prices  than  they  are : 
I  do  not  think  cattle  would  have  been  any  higher  if  the  Government 
had  not  fixed  prices  than  they  are  at  present.  The  facts  are  that 
the  packers  have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  ap- 
parently, at  the  same  time  claiming  there  was  no  money  in  it  to  them 
to  pay  any  more;  in  other  words,  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any 
more  for  this  raw  material  than  they  were  paying. 

The  Chairman.  The  packers  have  no  representative  in  this  Food 
Administration,  have  they? 
Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Have  they  on  any  of  the  conncils  of  the  Food 
Administration,  do  yon  know  f 
Mr.  Sykes.  I  am  not  posted  on  that.  Senator,  I  conld  not  say. 
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Senator  Thompson.  Will  you  state  what  place  you  were  anxious 
to  hold  in  connection  with  this  food  program? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Of  course 

Senator  Thompson  (interposing).  You  presented  some  names  for 
consideration  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  We  felt  that  there  should  begone  stock  man  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  transportation  questions  and  the  produc- 
tion of  live  stock  and  all  those  questions  that  enter  into  the  live- 
stock business  on  the  director  general's  advisory  board.  We  brought 
all  the  pressure  to  bear  that  we  could  to  secure  him. 

Senator  Thompson.  The  Director  General  of  Railroads? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  board,  because  we  felt  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  men  should  know  the  situation  affecting 
the  transportation  of  this  live  stock. 

Senator  Thompson.  Was  the  matter  presented  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  do 
vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  telegrams  and  letters  and  personal  solicita- 
tions. 

Senator  Thompson.  Was  there  any  other  board  where  your  practi- 
cal farmers  have  not  received  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  board. 

Senator  Thompson.  This  board  is  a  very  recent  creation. 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  feeling  was  there  should  be  one  such  man  on  the 
Food  Administration  who  had  some  power. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  know  one  thing,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that 
there  was  no  farmer  representing  the  farmers  put  on  the  Grain 
Board.  We  know  that  the  very  men  who  have  been  buying  our  grain 
and  who  have  been  accused  of  robbing  us  in  the  past  were  the  very 
men  who  were  recognized  on  that  board. 

Senator  Norris.  Recognized  on  the  Grain  Board  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  farmer  who  was 
willing  to  accept  a  place  on  it? 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  You  do  not  know  of  anybody  ob- 
jecting to  being  placed  upon  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  take  it  for  granted,  gentlemen,  that  the  men  in  au- 
thority are  perfectly  familiar  with  prominent  farmers  and  agri- 
culturists over  these  United  States,  and  if  they  want  to  find  such  a 
man  as  that  they  certainly  would  make  some  investigations.  Con- 
sider what  Mr.  McAdoo  did — of  course,  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Director  General — ^but  practically  every  man  in  authority  on  his 
board — that  is,  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  and  ajl  these  things — 
was  taken  out  of  the  railroad  ^stems  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  representing  shippers'  organiza- 
tions that  you  know  of  ?  . 

Mr.  Sykes.  On  Mr.  McAdoo's  board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir ;  not  so  far  as  I  know,  Senator.  That  is  what 
I  was  saying — ^that  the  live-stock  organizations  of  this  country 
brought  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that  we  could  to  secure  a  representa- 
tive on  that  advisory  board. 

The  Chairman.  You  approve,  and  I  assume  everybody  else  would 
approve,  Mr.  McAdoo's  acts  in  selecting  practical  men  to  assist  him 
in  running  the  great  railway  systems? 
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Id.  ; 

1(1  aBBUine,  also,  that  some  one  under-  \ 
the  agricultural  interests  and  produc-  , 
mited  to  serve ? 

ram  that  standpoint,  and  that  it  nould 
it;  it  would  stiinu]at«  confidence  in  the  | 
ive  to  produce  this  stuff  if  they  could  ' 
ative  men  on  those  boards  and  under-  ', 
at  enl«r  into  production,  either  of  lire 
feel  that  they  were  at  least  represented  i 

,  the  head  of  the  grain  division  of  Mr.  | 

er  that.  \ 

n»wer  that  ((iiestion,  Mr.  Chairman!  1 
Mr.  Sykes  might  know.  I  could  have  i 
in  the  reconl.  ! 

iswer  that,  and  it  will  also  answer  the   , 
1  Kansas.     I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator   , 
e  opportunity  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say   ■ 
;  Senate.    A  gfntlenian  from  the  West, 
n.  Mr.  Julius  Itnrnes.  was  placed  at  the 
)i<)  my  tribute  to  bim.     His  brother-in- 
p  next  man.    Those  were  the  men  who 
«  of  the  great  exchanges  of  the  western 
ndous   protest   and   ill   feeling  by    the 
?liere  can  be  no  question  about  that, 
jer  r)f  commerce  which  Senator  Gnnma 
gei 

he  grain  exchange, 
its  name  would  not  be  indicative  of  its 

dealer  in  grain? 

he  was.  He  was  the  heaviest  exporter 
resigned  before  he  was  appointed.  I  Tin- 
.  Barnes  justice.  There  was  a  feeling 
flpresent  the  farmers. 
I  know  the  name  of  any  farmer  that  was 
am  interested  about  that. 
.  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  possi- 
in  application  after  the  men  were  ap- 

:fore  he  was  appointed  t 

ot  make  application  for  those  places. 

not  here  to  criticize  the  administration 


are  here  on  this  stated  question  of  stiiii- 

ike  to  interject  there.  Senator  Kenyoii. 
d  everybody  else  present,  as  auditors  or 
ed  motive  either  to  criticize  or  to  vindi- 
n  or  any  other  department  of  the  (iov- 
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ernment.  I  hope  cur  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  I  should 
regard  unenlightened  criticism  quite  as  objectionable  as  any  effort  to 
shield  them  where  just  critic'sm  is  merited;  and  I  hope  this  investi- 
gation will  proceed  along  those  lines.  If  we  are  here  to  employ 
camouflage  on  the  one  side  or  unjust  criticism  on  the  other  side,  we 
had  better  adjourn.  • 

Senator  Kekyon.  If  that  is  directed  at  my  remark,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  called  for.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Sykes  here  his  opinion  and  tell 
the  whole  story,  but  I  do  net  want  him  to  discredit  where  it  is  not 
deserved. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  the  facts  attack  anybody,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  remark  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not 
here  to  criticise  the  Focd  Administration.  I  appreciate  that  is  en- 
tirely the  spirit ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  effort  to  protect 
them  when  necessary  suggestions  are  forthccming  I  think  it  would 
be  equally  .subject  to  question. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for,  to  try  to  help. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Sykes,  you  believe,  do  you  not,  that  we  are 
headed  toward  a  tremondous  shortage  in  meat  production? 

Mr.  SrKES.  Absolutely.  I  have  some  figures  that  I  want  to  give 
you  right  in  this  connection,  that  is,  on  the  cattle  situation.  In  1916 
there  were  17,000,000  head  of  cattle  shipped  frem  the  different  mar- 
kets of  this  country,  in  round  numbers ;  in  1917  there  were  22,000,000 
cattle  which  went  through  those  same  markets,  making  an  increase 
of  practically  5,000,000  head  of  live  stock  over  1916.  The  increased 
number  of  immature  animals  slaughtered  in  that  way  was  about 
3,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  mean  slaughtered  that  year  over  the  amount 
the  vear  before  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "immature  animals?" 

Mr.  Sykes.  Small  steers  that  ought  to  have  been  'grown  out  and 
kept,  and  animals  of  that  kind — ^breedin^  stock  and  she  .stuff — that 
class  of  stuff  was  over  3.000,000  head  increase  during  that  year. 
What  does  that  mean,  gentlemen  ?  You  can  work  that  out  yourself. 
You  can  see  what  it  means.  There  was  no  such  an  increase  in  the 
production  as  that  by  no  means.  It  .simply  means  that  there  were 
3,000,000  head  of  cattle  marketed  that  year  that  should  have  re- 
mained on  the  farms  and  the  ranches  of  this  country,  and  should 
have  been  marketed  a  year  or  two  years  later,  matured;  that  is  what 
it  means. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  due  to  the  high  price  of  feed  or  the  high 
prices  offered  in  the  market  for  that  stock? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Both.  The  drru^ht  was  a  great  and  material  factor 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  factor  we  could  not  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir.  I  am  mentioning  that  to  show  you  what  we 
are  tending  toward;  to  show  you  what  the  situation  is  that  we  are 
confronted  with  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  the  situation  in  England  and 
France  ? 
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Mr.  Sykes.  I  know  what  it  is  reported.  Mr.  Hoover  told  us  the 
other  day  that  it  is  growing  worse  over  there  daily ;  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  shortage.  Mr.  Cotton  told  us  that  he  had  cleared  the 
refrigerators  of  chilled  beef  in  this  country  to  supply  the  allies,  to 
make  room  for  these  cattle  that  are  now  in  the  yards. 

Senator  Ken  yon".  This  question  becomes  a  very  serious  one,  not 
only  to  our  people,  but  to  the  allies.  The  allies  are^  taking  every 
bit  of  pork  that  we  can  spare.  There  are  orders  ahead,  Mr.  Cotton 
tells  us,  continually  for  pork  to  be  shipped  to  the  allies,  and  we  can 
not  supply  those  orders. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Sykes,  I  will  ask  you  a  question,  which  you 
can  answer  now  or  refer  to  before  you  clcse :  Earlier  in  your  state- 
ment you  said  that  there  was  more  profit  to  the  farmer  on  the  in- 
ferior stuff  that  he  produces — I  am  speaking  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Than  there  was  on  the  high-class  stock? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  not  explain  why  that  was;  I  wish  you 
would  tell  the  committee  your  ideas  as  to  tlie  causes  for  that. 

Mr.  Sykes.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  gentlemen :  In  the  first 
place,  this  common  stuff,  we  call  it,  does  not  cost  nearly  as  much. 
We  buy  it  much  more  cheaper.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  fed 
nearly  as  long.  That  stuff  is  bought  and  fed  out  on  what  the  cattle 
feeder  calls  a  "  short  feed  " — about  60  days'  feeding. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  not  both  of  those  differences  be  equalized 
the  difference  of  price  and  quality?    It  is  not  as  good? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  when  you  come  to  sell  it  the  packer  does  not 
make  discrimination  against  the  cheaper  grade  of  beef. 

Senator  Norris.  Why  does  he  not?  I  should  think  that  is  just 
what  would  accur;  there  would  be  discrimination  between  the  high- 
class  product  and  the  inferior  class? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Under  existing  conditions  the  packer  says  he  has  not 
got  an  outlet  for  the  finely  finished  beef. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  reach.  Why  has  not 
the  packer  got  an  outlet  for  the  finely  finished  beef? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Of  course,  I  mean  a  packer. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  what  the  packer  says. 

Senator  Norris.  I  think  there  is  something  in  that.  I  want  to  ask 
you  and  see  if  your  ideas  correspond  with  what  I  think  possibly 
might  be  the  fact.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  allies  in  buying  beef  buy  a 
large  amount  from  the  Argentine  country,  and  they  want  the  same 
kind  from  us,  so  as  not  to  have  two  classes,  and  they  buy  the  inferior 
class  and  that  makes  a  demand  for  it,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  restrictions  of  the  consumption  here  in  this  country  does  not  affect 
the  poorer  class? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  Senator.  The- 
class  of  beef  Mr.  Cotton  is  buying  for  the  allies  and  for  our  home 
Government  is  not  the  common  but  the  medium,  everybody  tell  us. 
He  has  been  buying  stuff  as  low  as  17  to  18^  cents  dressed  for  the 
allies  and  this  Government,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  is  such  a 
demand  on  that  class  of  live  stock,  while  the  demand  on  the  heavy 
cattle  and  the  well-finished  cattle,  such  as  we  feed  out  in  the  corn  belt, 
is  practically  nominal ;  it  is  materially  reduced. 
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Senator  Gronna.  What  do  you  mean  by  "inferior  quality  in 
beef"?  I  think  you  and  I  have  the  same  understanding.  I  feed 
cattle  also  to  a  limited  extent.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  they 
are  not  finished  for  the  market ;  they  are  not  as  fat  as  those  that  are 
finished? 

Mr.  Stkes.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  they  are  inferior  in  quality  and 
finish. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  just  want  to  say  for  the  record  here  that  I 
shipped  250  head  of  cattle  last  fall,  sold  them  in  Chicago.  They 
were  Canadian  cattle,  of  very  high  grade,  but  they  were  young  and 
light  in  weight  and  immature.  The  price  received  was  less  than 
9  cents  average. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  Chicago? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  the  inferior  stuff  on  the 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  should  say  8  or  9  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  medium  stuff — what  do  you  get  for  that? 

Mr.  Sykes.  About  10^  to  11. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  heavy  stuff? 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  heavy  stuff  would  be  worth  about  12  cents  on  the 
farm. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sykes,  you  stated  the  situation.  You  started 
to  address  yourself  to  remedies  a  few  minutes  ago.  So  far  as  the  car 
situation  is  concerned,  we  are  undertaking  to  deal  with  that  by  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  the  Senate.  With  respect  to  market  conditions 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  market,  if  there  is  such,  what  do  you 
have  to  say  on  that  point?  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
the  remedies. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  this,  Mr.  Sykes:  If  it  would  take  some  time 
for  you  to  discuss  the  remedies,  we  can  do  that  when  we  meet  again 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Heard  is  here  from  Arizona  and  he  has  to  leave 
to-night,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  make  his  statement  before 
he  leaves. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Sykes  can  be  here  another  time? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  I  can; 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  also  make  a  note  of  the  labor  situation  with 
regard  to  preparing  yourself  when  you  come  before  the  committee 
again. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sykes,  will  it  suit  you  just  as  well  to  have 
Mr.  Heard  make  his  statement  now? 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  would.  He  represents  the  same  industry,  but  from 
a  different  viewpoint. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME.  DWIGHT  B.  HEAED,  PHOENIX,  AEIZ. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  your  full  name,  post-office  address, 
and  business  to  the  stenographer  and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heard.  My  business  is  in  the  live-stock  lands  and  investments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  live-stock  generally  cattle  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Heard.  Cattle  almost  entirely,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  live-stock  asso- 
ciation? 
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Mr.  Heard.  For  several  years  I  was  president  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  an  association  that  is  composed  of  practically 
all  the  State  associations  and  a  great  many  individual  members  in 
the  live-stock  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  includes  cattle  and  sheep  and  ho^s? 

Mr.  Heard.  While  we  call  it  the  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
it  is  principally  a  cattle  association,  although  we  have  a  great  many 
members  who  are  in  the  sheep  and  ho^  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heara,  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  a  cattle  raiser  vours- 
self? 

Mr.  Heard.  Not  oil  the  range,  but  on  alfalfa  pasturage. 

Senatrr  Ransdell.  You  have  cattle  youi'self  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  You  are  not  simply  a  dealer,  but  you  breed  and 
raise  cattle? 

Mr.  Heard.  We  have  at  the  present  time  about  1,000  head  on  our 
pastures,  and  we  usually  feed  from  600  to  1,200  steers  a  year,  and  I 
also  breed  white-faced  and  Durham  cattle,  registered  and  grades, 
and  white-face. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  could  be  classed  as  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  hope  so,  although  I  have  other  business  as  well.  I 
think  I  am  more  than  a  agriculturalist,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  in  your  own  way,  and  then 
the  Senators  will  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  that  to  pave 
time  and  present  briefly  the  situation,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do 
first  is  to  give  you  a  statement  which  a  number  of  us,  as  stockmen, 
presented  to  President  Wilson  at  a  special  conference  we  had  with 
him.    It  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1918. 
The  Pbesident, 

The  White  House. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  In  pregentlng  these  constructive  resolutions  on  behalf 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  we  wish  to  first  assure  you 
of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  live  stock  producers  in  your  efforts  to  win 
the  war. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  live-stock  producers  of  this 
Nation  to  give  their  full  share  of  loyal  service  in  supplying  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing needs  of  our  allies  for  meat  products  as  well  as  the  needs  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  demands  of  our  own  civilian  population.  You  will  apprec^iate 
that,  however  patriotic  the  live-stock  producer  may  be,  he  can  not  continue 
in  his  industry  unless  he  receives  fair  prices.  He  can  not  continue  his  busi- 
ness at  a  loss.  He  does  not  desire  abnormal  war  profits,  but  willingly  accepts 
your  recent  definition  of  a  fair  price. 

The  present  conditions  confronting  the  live-stock  industry,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  producing  beef  and  mutton,  are  most  unsatisfactory.  There  has  been 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  of  the  primary  feeds  for  live  stock,  without 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  animals,  the  prices  of  the 
former  being  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  while  the  price  of 
the  latter  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Food  Administration  in  the  intt^rest  of 
the  consumer.  There  also  exists  a  deplorable  shortage  in  transportation  facili- 
ties, a  lack  of  farm  labor,  and  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  such  labor  as 
is  available.  In  the  interest  of  both  producers  and  consumers,  we  believe  it 
highly  important  that  the  statements  of  the  packers  covering  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  their  operations  under  Federal  license  should  be  verified  immediately 
by  the  Food  Administration. 
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The  situation  is  resulting  in  a  pxowing  feeling  of  discontent,  lack  of  con- 
fidence, and  apprehension  as  to  the  future  and  we  believe  that  unless  practical, 
constructive  remedies  are  promptly  adopted,  that  decreased  meat  production 
will  result,  which,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  a  national  disaster. 

The  handling  of  tlie  live-stock  problem  without  due  regard  to  the  cost  of 
production,  the  drawing  of  a  har.d  and  fast  line  between  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  treating  them  as  separate  problems  instead  of  one,  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions.  While  the  meat  pro- 
ducer sees  his  industry  in  serious  danger  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned, he  finds  labor  amply  protected  and  receiving  liberal  returns,  and  the 
meat  packers,  as  well  as  producers  of  steel,  copper,  flour,  sugar,  lumber,  and 
many  other  commodities  making  liberal  profits,  and  as  a  live-stock  producer, 
he  naturnl-y  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  fair  returns. 

We  believe  it  essential  to  our  national  success  that  a  national  live-stock 
policy  be  promptly  adopted,  just  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
based  upon  such  sound  economic  principles  as  will  stimulate  production,  and 
at  tl^e  same  time  jmt  us  in  a  position  to  meet  the  critical  readjustment  period 
which  is  bound  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  this  world  conflict. 

In  developing  and  putting  into  execution  such  a  national  live-stock  policy, 
we  believe  that  production  and  distribution  should  be  considered  as  one 
problem,  involving  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  Administration,  and  that  a  joint  committee  of  these  two  departments 
should  promptly  formulate  and  present  to  the  country  their  program.  While 
the  full  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Government,  we  can  assure  the  dis- 
interested support  and  assistance  of  the  nation's  live-stock  producers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

DwirHT    B.    Heard, 
Ed.  C.  Lasateb, 
Edwabd  L.   Bubke, 
A.   Sykes, 

A.    R.    MODISETT, 
T.    W.   TOMLINSON, 

W'm.  Kent. 

Since  we  have  been  here,  the  past  10  days,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  conferences  with  the  Food  Administration,  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
with  Mr.  Cotton,  and  with  Secretary  Houston.  I  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  stockmen  who  was  appoint ed  on  what  is  called  the 
advisory  beef  committee  for  the  Food  Administration,  composed  of 
E.  L.  Burke. 

The  Chairman.  Of  where? 

Mr.  Heard.  Of  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Mr.  McCray,  of  Kentland,  Ind. ; 
Mr.  Cochel,  of  Manhattan.  Kans.,  professor  of  the  Kansas  College; 
Mr.  Gage,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  men  are 
live-stock  producers? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  every  one  of  them  is  an  absolute  live-stock 
producer.  Personally,  I  have  felt  that  we  wanted  something  more 
than  a  perfunctory  committee,  and  so  I  suggested  that  we  have  this 
conference  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Cotton,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hoover  have  been  exceedingly  frank  with  us. 
They  have  put  us  in  a  position  to  know  a  great  many  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Hoover  knows,  and  we  are  in  a  position,  I  think,  from  now 
on  to  be  much  more  helpful  than  before.  Personally,  I  have  not 
felt,  up  to  this  time,  that  we  have  had  the  information  we  might 
have  had  in  oroler  to  form  intelligent  judgment.  I  want  to  say  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cotton  that  I  estimate  that  he  has  an  exceptionally 
difficult  task.  I  think  he  is  endeavoring  to  meet  it  with  a  level  head 
and  with  fairness.  He  naturally  has  started  in  without  knowing 
anything  of  this  live-stock-production  problem.  He  is  endeavoring 
to  get  at  the  facts;  and,  I  think,  he  is  going  to  treat  those  fact? 
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justly  when  he  gets  them.  My  personal  position  is  that  I  would  like 
to  help  the  Food  Administration  to  make  good.  It  has  a  tremendcus 
task  ahead  of  it.  I  do  not  approach  the  matter  in  a  critical  sort  of 
a  way,  but  I  do  believe  we  should  have  a  constructive  purpose;  and, 
after  thinking  the  thing  over,  purely  as  an  individual,  I  wrote 
Secretary  Houston,  which  briefly  gives  you  my  ideas  on  this  whole 
subject,  and  I  think  it  might  save  time  if  I  would  read  that  letter 
into  the  record. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  that  cover  what  you  personally  think  as 
a  national  live-stock  man- 
Mr.  Heard.  That  does;  but  what  I  am  going  to  give  you  now  is 
my  own  personal  view  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  were  the  com- 
mittee yourself,  just  what  you  would  adopt  as  a  national  live-stock 
policy.    I  am  glad  you  have  outlined  that 
Mr.  Heard  (reading) : 

FEBRtJARY    12,    1918. 

Hon.  DAvro  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  view  of  our  conference  of  February  9,  in  regard 
to  beef  production,  prices,  and  distribution,  the  growing  discontent  of  pro- 
ducers, the  neefl  of  some  prompt  constructive  action  to  improve  the  situation, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  that  I  put  my  views  in  writing,  I  beg  to 
advise  yau  as  follows : 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  in  a  position  to  view  this  question  from  several 
aspects — that  of  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Beef  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Foo<l  Atlniin- 
istration ;  of  one  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association ;  as  a  producer  of  both 
animal  feeds  and  live  stock;  while  as  chairman  of  our  Arizona  State  Council  of 
Defense,  I  am  closely  in  touch  with  many  of  the  problems  of  our  pro<lucers. 

I  recognize  the  exceedingly  difficult  problems  confronting  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  appreciate  the  delicate  international  situation  they  have  to  handle 
In  connection  with  their  control  of  foreign  purchases,  and  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  offer  something  of  real  constructive  value  to  assist  them  in  cooperation  with 
your  department  in  accomplishing  successfully  their  tremendous  task. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  need  a  definite  national  program,  covering  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  live  stock  and  its  products.  In  considering  such  a 
program,  several  things  seem  to  be  fundamentally  necefsary : 

1.  Our  duty  as  a  nation  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  our  allies 
for  beef  and  other  live-stock  products,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  our  Army  nnd 
Navy,  and  the  per  capita  demands  of  our  own  civilian  population,  which  Mr. 
Hoover  advifees  me  are  increasing. 

2.  That  the  producer  should  approach  this  whole  question  in  a  determined 
effort  to  be  of  national  service  to  the  country  In  doing  his  full  share  to  win  this 
war. 

3.  The  need  of  the  early  development  of  some  thoroughly  practical  plan  by 
which  beef  feeders,  wliose  operations  are  conducted  with  good  judgment  and 
efficiency,  can  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

Such  a  policy,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be  built  up  by  combining  the  fine 
spirit  of  patriotic  service  on  the  part  of  the  producer  with  a  sound  knowle<lge 
of  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the  industry.  However  patriotic  the  pro- 
ducer may  be,  he  can  not  continue  in  business  unless  his  operations  show  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  in  speaking  of  a  profit,  I  do  not  have  In  mind  aii  abnormal 
war  profit,  but  am  convinced  the  producer  will  willingly  accept  President 
"VVIlson's  recent  definition  of  profits  from  a  war  standi>oint. 

In  considering  such  a  national  policy,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  first  recog- 
:iize  certain  important  facts  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  situation  now  existing. 
These  facts  apiwar  to  me  as  follows: 

1.  The  producer  of  beef  in  the  feeding  districts  of  this  country,  at  the  present 
market  prices  and  with  the  present  abnormal  costs  of  feeds  and  labor,  is  in 
many  cases  losing  money  on  his  operations.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  beef  feeders.  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  future,  and 
unless  definite  constructive  remedies  are  promptly  taken  this  apprehension  an<? 
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lack  of  confidence  will  result  in  a  steady  decrease  in  beef  production,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  most  disastrous. 

2.  The  existence  throughout  the  country  of  abnormally  high  prices  on  feeds 
without  any  proportional  increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

3.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  experienced  farm  labor,  largely  caused  by  the 
unscientific  application  of  the  draft  last  year,  which  situation  promises  to  be- 
come more  acute  by  further  operation  of  the  draft,  and  the  increasing  cost  of 
such  labor  as  is  available. 

4.  The  suspension- of  the  normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
by  the  unusual  conditions  created  by  the  war. 

5.  The  Food  Administration,  through  its  control  of  the  purchase  of  export 
beef,  coupled  with  its  power  over  the  packers  through  the  licensing  provision 
and  control  of  their  profits,  is  indirectly  fixing  live-stock  prices  to-day  which 
in  many  cases  are  unremunerative  to  the  beef  feeder  and  producer. 

6.  Lack  of  definite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  live  stock  under  existing  conditions. 

7.  The  inability  of  transporting  live  stock  to  market  at  proper  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  't  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration  working  in  the  closest 
cooperation  should  promptly  agree  on  a  clearly  defined  national  live-stock  policy 
based  as  follows : 

A  carefully  prepared  detailed  estimate  of  the  probable  needs,  including 
amount  and  class  of  llve-stocl?  products  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Sound  econom'c  principles,  which  would  put  us  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
critical  readjustment  period  which  is  bound  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  this 
war. 

A  recognition  of  the  facts  that  to  win  the  war  the  producers  of  the  country 
must  be  maintained  on  a  prosperous  basis.  All  waste  in  distribut'on  must  be 
eliminated,  manipulation  and  speculation  at  the  central  markets  stopped,  and 
a  plan  outlined  for  simplifying  the  present  excessive  costs  *n  retail  distribu- 
tion, which  form  so  large  a  share  of  the  price  of  meat  products  to  the  consumer. 

Such  a  comprehensive  policy  should,  in  my  judgment,  cover  a  period  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  on  the  range  or  the  farm  until  the  finished  product  reaches 
the  mess  tent  at  the  front  or  the  table  of  the  civ'lian. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  such  a  policy  might  be  worked  out  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  The  creation  by  the  President  of  a  small  commission  representing  various 
branches  of  the  live-stock  industry,  composed  of  level-headed  men  of  practical 
experience,  known  for  their  patr'otism  and  with  records  of  real  public  service, 
who  should  be  given  definite  power  to  promptly  investigate  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation  and  recommend  without  delay  constructive  remedies. 

2.  The  definite  policy  which  such  commission  would  be  instructed  to  work* 
ont  should  probably  include  the  following: 

(a)  An  investigation  of  range  conditions,  which  I  believe  would  show  the 
desirability  of  putt'ng  the  public  grazing  lands  under  Feneral  control  similar 
to  that  existing  on  the  national  forests,  thus  greatly  increasing  their  meat- 
production  value. 

(&)  A  prompt  investigation  and  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  present  abnormally 
high  prices  of  stock  feeds. 

(c)  A  consideration  of  whether  the  prices  of  live-stock  products  now  main- 
tained by  the  Food  Administration  were  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage 
the  producer  to  continue  and  increase  production. 

(d)  A  definite  effort  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  furnish 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labor  at  reasonable  prices, 

(e)  An  'nvestigation  of  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  standard  type  of  beef 
carcass  for  the  use  of  our  allies  and  the  Army  and  Navy,  toward  which  standard 
feeders  could  plan  their  operations. 

(/)  A  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  In  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country  public  retail  markets  under  Government  control  where  the  con- 
sumers would  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  wholesome  meats  at  slaughtering 
cost  plus  a  small  profit. 

(g)  A  study  by  trained  men  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the  live-stock 
Industry  that  a  plan  might  be  evolved  to  supply  cars  at  the  time  of  actual 

need 

Personally  I  feel  that  the  live-stock  producers  of  this  country  should  recog- 
nize clearly' tliat  the  time  has  come  to  bring  about  a  more  complete  cooperation 
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between  the  producer  nnrl  the  consramer.  In  other  worcla,  that  the  prodncer 
must  do  some  of  his  thinking  in  the  Inn^a^  of  the  consumer.  I  beKeve  that 
we  must  all  tighten  our  belts  and  get  behinfl  the  Government  in  a  determined 
spirit  of  patriotic  service  that  we  may  baeic  up  our  bos9  at  the  front  to  the 
limit  and  thus  do  our  full  sliare  to  win  th^s  war. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

DwiGHT  B.  Hrabd. 

Gentlemen,  feeling,  as  I  do,  rather  deeply  alK)ut  this  ({uestion,  I 
put  myself  on  record,  and  that  is  purely  my  personal  viewpoint. 
Some  of  you  may  say  that  that  statement  involves  price  fixing.  I 
realize  just  exactly  how  delicate  a  point  price  fixin«r  is.  Certainly, 
I  wish  we  might  work  out  this  question  without  price  fixing,  but  I 
believe  if  price  fixing  comes  and  if  this  committee  Xvorks  this  out 
and  thinks  price  fixing  is  necessary,  that  price  fixing  is  made  on  a 
just  basis,  the  country  will  I  e  willins:  to  accept  it.  Personally,  I 
hope  it  may  b?  worked  out  without  definite  price  fixing. 

The  Cii.^iRMAX.  According  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Heard,  we  are 
practically  price  fixing  now  through  purchasing  for  our  armies  and 
purchasing  for  the  allied  armies,  and  that  that  price  is  too  low  to 
justify  production;  that  is  what  I  gather  from  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  sterns  to  me,  as  one  who  practically  handles  stock 
and  who  has  practically  studied  this  question  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  the  thing  the  Ford  Administration  might  do  at  th^s  time — ^and 
I  personally  b3lieve  it  has  economic  power  to  do  it,  although  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Hoover  disagree  with  me — ^would  be  to  say  to  the 
packer,  through  the  control  that  they  certainly  do  exercise  over 
them,  through  their  licensing,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  the  largest 
purchasers  of  the  packers'  products,  in  order  to  encourage  and  con- 
tinue to  produce,  we  feel  on  this  average  class  of  animals  that  Mr. 
Sykes  has  referred  to  thsre  should  be  an  increase  in  the  price. 

Senator  Kek  yon.  To  encourage  production,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir;  to  encourage  production.  The  present  situ- 
ation is  this:  We  are  beginning  to  ship  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
beef  abroad.  We  have  not  been  shipping  nearly  as  much  as  we  ought. 
In  an  addreas  which  I  made  at  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
'Convention  I  took  the  position  that  there  was  altogether  too  much 
frozen  meat  in  the  storages  of  the  packers.  Since  that  time  the  situ- 
ation has  been  greatly  relieved.  I  understand  that  the  ships  engaged 
in  the  Argentine  meat  trade  have  now  been  transferred  to  England 
and  are  now  ready  to  move  the  beef  from  this  country,  and  that  will 
cause  a  tremendous  increase.  Mr.  Cotton  furnished  me  a  statement 
for  my  confidential  us3  which  I  presume  could  not  be  used  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  treat  it  confidentially  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  can  only  say  that  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Food 
Administration  are  that  the  contracts  made  with  the  Allied  Pur- 
chasing Commission  have  tremendously  increased,  and  that  our  ship- 
ments of  beef  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February 
will  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  they  were  in  the  preceding  three 
months. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr?  Heard,  after  we  get  our  Army  over  there 
we  will  have  a  greatly  increased  supply  for  them? 

Mr.  Heard.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  statement  has  been  made  that  it  will 
require  7,000,000  pounds  more  per  month  than  last  year. 
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Mr.  Heard.  Well,  our  approximate  shipments  of  beef  in  Decsmber, 
January,  and  February  abroad  will  be  about  50,000,000  pounds  a 
month. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Heard,  in  your  very  able  outline  there  that  you 
have  read  us,  from  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you 
suggest  the  operation  by  the  Government  or  through  the  Government 
of  retail  stores. 

Mr.  Heard.  Under  Government  control. 

Senator  Norris.  I  did  not  notic3  anywhere  in  your  statement  where 
you  took  the  packing  proposition.  You  have  taken  both  ends  of  this 
live-stock  proposition? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  en  that,  because  I  have  not 
particularly  addressed  myself  to  it.  It  happened  that  during  my 
administration  as  president  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
we  initiated  this  policy  of  investigating  thoroughly  the  packers,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed,  known  as  our  marKeting  committee; 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  and  had  a  large  share  to  do 
in  getting  this  investigation  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  investi- 
gation being  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  con- 
cluded, and  concluded  thoroughly.  We  want  it  done  fairly.  Wo 
have  no  malice  to  the  packers,  but  we  feel  practices  have  be3n  car- 
ried on  that  have  been  absolutely  unfair  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  in  any  plan  such  as  you  have  outlined, 
where  you  take  up  the  producer  at  one  end  and  the  consumer  at  the 
other  end  you  can  not  omit  the  packers,  because  they  com3  in  between 
the  producer  apd  the  consumer.    They  must  be  handled  in  some  way  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Absolutely;  but  you  will  notice  that  I  refer  in  that 
statement  to  the  control  by  the  Food  Administration,  through  its 
licensing  power  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  not  done  that;  they  have  not  applied 
the  licensing  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  Heard.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir.  It  was  applied  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  and  the  first  nine  weeks'  report  made  by  the  packers  under 
the  license  is  just  in.     It  is  in  effective  operation. 

Senator  Norris.  What  does  it  show  in  regard  to  their  profit  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  you  would  find  it  of  great  interest  to  study.  As 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Food  Administration  we 
have  had  the  opportunity,  through  Mr.  Cotton,  of  seeing  the  various 
forms  of  license  which  led  up  to  the  final  license,  although  we  were 
not  consulted  in  the  actual  preparation  of  that  license.  The  license 
briefly  provides  that  the  packers  of  the  country  shall  have  2^  per 
cent  profit  on  their  total  turnover;  that  the  five  big  packers  shall  be 
placed  in  a  somewhat  different  class,  and  that  while  they  shall  be 
allowed  2^  per  cent  profit  on  their  turnover,  they  can  not  exceed  9 
per  cent  profit  on  their  actual  sales  and  15  per  cent  profit  on  their 
sales  of  by-products.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tomlinson  if  that  is  not 
practically  correct? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  State  that  again  to  the  committee  as  to  the  big 
packers. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  big  packers  are  allowed  a  profit  of  2^  per  cent  on 
their  turnover,  subject  to  the  percentage  limitation  of  9  per  cent. 
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;nator  Norhis.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  turnover  "t 

r.  Heard.  For  instance,  Swift  &  Co.'s  gross  sales 

mator  Kenyon.  How  long  does  it  take  to  turn  over! 

r.  Heard.  During  the  entire  year. 

tnator  Nohris.  You  do  not  mean  they  are  only  allowed  2J  per 

on  their  business  in  a  year? 

r.  Heard.  On  their  total  turnover. 

le  Chairman.  How  many  turnovers  do  they  have  a  year  on  the 

age? 

r.  Heard.  How  many  would  you  say  they  had,  Mr.  Tomlinson  ? 

r.   Tomlinson.  It  depends  entirely  on   the  character  of  their 

ness;  the  turnover  on  cattle  is  quicker  than  on  hogs;  hogs  being 

:,ly  cured,  the  turnover  is  not  quite  so  rapid  as  on  cattle. 

lie  Chairman.  How  many  hogs  and  cattle,  then,  could  you  ap- 

dmate  it  ? 

mator  Norris  (interposing).  What  relation  does  that  bear  to  the 

stmeiit  ? 

r.  Heard.  I  will  show  you  in  just  a  moment.     Take  one  specific 

,     Swift  &  Co.  in  1915  showed  a  profit  of  $14,000,000;  in  1916 

did  a  profit  of  $21,000,000;  in  1917  they  showed  a  profit  of  $34,- 
000;  and  I  understand  that  in  addition  to  that  very  great  profit 

also  laid  aside  approximately  $10,000,000  to  take  care  of  excess 
its — income  taxes. 

he  Chairman.  That  was  cash  profits? 
r.  Heard.  That  was  actual  profits. 
he  Chairman.  Did  they  not  issue  stock  dividends? 
r.  Heard.  I  am  not  advised  on  that  subject.     Their  total  tum- 

Inst  year,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  check  me,  was  $8S5,- 
OOO. 

tie  Chairman.  That  is  Swift  &  Co.? 

r.   Heard.  That  is  what  I  understand.    Mr.  Tomlinson  will 
fy  that  and  malte  the  correct  figure  in  the  record,  and  you  can 
:lmt  out  of  SJ  per  cent  profit  that  would  make  about  $22,000,000 
it. 
mator  Norris.  Wliat  has  that  to  do  with  the  other  profits;  is 

the  only  profit  they  make? 

r.  Heard.  It  can  not  exceed  9  per  cent  on  their  beef  business  and 

er  cent 

jnafor  Nobris  (interposing).  Of  course,  the  amount  of  profit  or 

[>er  cent  does  not  mean  much  unless  vre  know  the  investment  upon 

:h  it  is  based,  and  $34,000,000  of  profit  might  not  be  1  per  cont 

:  might  be  50  per  cent,  depending  on  how  much  was  invested  in 

business. 

r.  Heard.  And  on  that  matter  I  suggest  it  might  be  well  to  ob- 

and  insert  as  a  part  of  this  record  the  packer's  license,  which 

give  you  much  more  of  this  detail  than  I  can  give  you  from 
lorv.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  the  packer's  licenses, 
r.  Tomlinson.  $100,000,000  is  the  investment,  so  you  can  figure 
t  the  $34,000,000  net  profit  would  be. 

mator  >fORRis.  It  would  be  quite  a  good  deal  better  profit  than 
producers  make. 

he  Chairman.  A  great  deal  better. 

jnafor  Norris.  Patriotism  seems  to  be  more  profitable  in   the 
dng  business  than  in  the  producers'  business. 
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Mr.  Heard.  There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate in  the  record. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  packers  in  any  way  represented  in  the 
Food  Control  matter? 

Mr.  Heard.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  no  one  connected  with  the  packers  is  hold- 
ing any  position  there? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  response  to  you,  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  actual  producer,  the  practical  stockmen,  and  the 
practical  producers,  feeders,  if  jou  please,  should  be  represented  in 
the  Food  Administration.  I  fairly  agree  with  Senator  Gronna  that 
there  should  be  more  recognition  of  the  producer  in  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. I  think  if  the  Food  Administration  would  try  to  think 
more  in  the  terms  of  the  producer  they  would  have  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  not  Mr.  Cotton  attorney  for  those  packers? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  want  to  say,  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cotton. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  no  other.  I  am  not  complaining  with  Mr. 
Cotton,  excepting  it  seemed  queer  that  Mr.  Cotton,  a  lawyer  in  New 
York,  should  be  selected  to  regulate  the  business  of  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers in  the  West. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticize  Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  Mr.  Hoover  has  shown  marked  ability. 
It  is  a  pretty  big  thing  for  any  one  man  to  handle,  and  I  think  you 
people  could  have  helped  him  wonderfully ;  that  has  been  my  idea. 

Mr.  Heard.  We  want  to  help ;  I  am  not  coming  to  criticize,  but  to 
be  of  some  real  use  in  this  tremendous  job. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  realize  it  is  a  pretty  serious  situation  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Very  serious.^ 

I  would  just  like  to  file  this  statement,  which  is  a  copy  of  our  prin- 
cipal resolutions  adopted  at  our  recent  national  live-stock  convention 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  January  II,  15,  and  16.  I  have  been  requested 
to  present  them  to  this  committee,  and  I  will  now  do  so. 

(The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Heard  are  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Twenty-First  Annual  CoN^^:NTION  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
January  14,  15,  and  16,  1918. 

resolution  no.  1,  pledging  support  to  our  government. 

We  affirm  our  confidence  in  the  commander  of  our  armies  and  tlie  maker  of 
public  sentiment  for  the  allied  world — President  Woodrow  Wilson.  We  helieve 
that  every  interest  should  be  subservient  to  the  Nation's  business  in  hand, 
which  is  to  win  this  war.  We  pledge  to  our  President  our  whole-hearted  sup- 
port in  any  efforts  or  policies  he  may  deem  necessary  to  win  this  war :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  January  14-16,  1918.  that  we  approve  of 
the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hand  of  efficient  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  nnd  mobilizing  the  Nation's  man  power,  the  Nation's  productive 
power,  the  Nation's  industrial  power,  so  that  from  the  maximum  development 
of  all  these  agencies  an  economic  policy,  fairly  proportioned  and  just  to  the 
whole  people,  may  become  the  Nation's  policy.  We  ask  that,  in  the  delegation 
of  the  unusual  powers  to  the  various  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes,  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  vital  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
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Industrial  freedom  of  our  people  when  peace  shall  have  been  restored  to  the 
world. 

BESOLUTION    NO.    2,   URGING  INCBI'LASED  PRODUCTION   OF  LIVE   STOCK   AND  FOOD 

PRODUCTS. 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  result  of  the  world  war 

now  beinj?  waged  by  Prussianism  against  the  rights  of  man  will  be  decideil 

by  the  ability  of  our  Nation  adequately  to  furnish  food  supplies  for  our 

allies:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  membership,  and  the  ranchmen  and  farmers  of 
the  Nation,  to  i)roduce,  to  their  maximum  capacity  this  season,  feed.s,  foodstuffs, 
and  animals  fitted  for  slaughter. 

We  realize  that  at  the  present  time  the  market  prices  for  our  live  stock  and 
dairy  products  are  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  thereof  and  a  fair  profit; 
but.  viewing  the  world  situation,  it  is  plain  that  we  can  not  serve  our  children 
and  humanity  better,  at  this  time  of  democracy's  peril,  than  by  abnormnlly  in- 
creasing our  production.  A  willingness  to  assume  such  risk  does  not  imply  n 
lack  of  determination  to  demand  and  work  for  justice  at  the  Nation's  hand. 
When  once  the  situation  of  the  food  producers  of  the  Nation  Is  understood  by 
the  people,  we  are  firm  In  our  conviction  not  only  that  the  profiteers  will  receive 
their  iust  dues,  but  that  justice  will  be  accorded  the  producers  of  the  Nation,  so 
that  their  products  will  return  to  them  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.    It  is  safe  to  rest  our  cause  upon  the  honesty  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  rea.sonable  rate  of  profit  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
producer  is  charged  on  his  long-time  mortgage  loans  or  for  short -time  accommo- 
dations from  his  local  bank  or  merchant. 

We  ask  the  producers  of  our  Nation's  food  supply  to  be  true  to  our  country's 
welfare  and  to  our  boys  In  the  trenches. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3,  INDORSING  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION   INNTISTIGATION. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  response  to  the  President's  Order  of 
Februarv  10,  1917.  Is  making  an  Investigaticm  of  the  packing  industry  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  asslstetl  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Is  the  most  suitable  agency  for  ascertaining  all  the  facts,  ex- 
plaining their  significance  to  the  public,  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress;  and 

Whereas  we  think  it  is  vital  to  the  Nation  that  the  public  be  made  aware  of  the 
extent  of  control  by  the  large  packers  over  the  various  Industries  connected 
with  food  production  and  distribution  and  the  means  employed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  control,  and  we  approve  of  the  public  hearings  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National  Live-Stock  As.sociatlon  heartily  In- 
dorses the  action  both  of  the  President  In  ordering  the  Investigation  and  of  Con- 
gress in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  conducting  it ;  we  urge  that  the  Inves- 
tiarfltlon  be  unremittingly  purr.ued  and  a  prompt  report  made;  and  we  ccmmiend 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Trnde  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
this  matter  and  pledge  to  them  our  hearty  cooperation  and  support,  through  our 
market  committee  and  in  every  other  possible  way,  to  the  end  that  prompt  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  by  Congrers  to  put  the  live-stock  Industry  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis,  for  the  future  so  that  it  will  keep  pace  with  our  growing  population. 


RESOLUTION   NO.   4,   INDORSING  A   NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   OF  PRODUCERS. 

Resolved  by  the  American  National  TAve-Stock  Association^  That  we  believe  It 
is  essential  for  all  the  local  organizations  of  farmers  and  live-stock  producers  to 
be  federated  into  one  national  body,  so  that  they  will  thereby  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  fair  consideration  of  their  interests,  to  the  end  that  both  the  producing 
and  the  consuming  classes  may  be  freed  from  exploitation,  thus  enabling  them 
to  perform  their  full  duty  to  the  Nation. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    5,    GENERAL    STATEMENT   AND   PRESENTATION    OF   RKSOLUHONS. 

Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live-Stock  Association  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  14-16.  1918,  that  the  preceding  four 
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resolutions  and  the  following  general  statement  be  presented  personally  by  the 
officers  of  this  association  and  members  of  our  market  committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  *are  to-day  fighting  to  maintain  their  political 
independence  and  to  secure  for  their  children  freedom  from  Prussian  domina- 
tion. The  food  shortage  of  our  allies,  and  the  danger  that  we  may  not  ade- 
quately supply  their  needs,  are  threatening  the  success  of  the  war.  For  this 
reason  we  deem  it  the  part  of  good  citizenship  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
fundamental  facts. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  production  of  live  stock  for  meat  purposes  In  the 
United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  In  population,  and  we  believe 
that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  bree<llng  stock  In 
our  history.  This  Is  especially  true  of  cattle.  In  1916  17,552.556  head  of 
cattle  passed  through  the  live-stock  centers,  while  In  1917  22  239,628  head, 
passed  through  the  same  stock-yards.  Of  this  Increased  number  of  cattle 
about  3  000,000  head  were  made  up  of  Immature  steers  and  young  cows. 

The  feed  shortage  resulting  from  the  unprecedented  drought  over  the  South- 
west was  such  as  to  require  the  slaughtering  of  an  unusually  large  percentage 
of  the  calf  crop  In  order  that  there  might  be  a  greater  probability  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  mother  cows.  This  will  Inevitably  make  a  short  yearly  crop 
for  1918.  The  severity  of  the  winter  storms  In  the  Northwest  also  tended  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Impoverished  condition 
of  the  mother  cows  It  Is  certain  that  they  will  produce  a  greatly  reduced  crop 
of  calves  in  1918.  Thus  the  feed  situation  of  1917  will  have  affected  the  year- 
ling crop  of  1919.  Because  of  these  conditions,  the  past  six  months  have  seen 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  and  Immature  cattle  slaughtered,  and  in  some 
cases  returning  to  owners  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  This  slaughter  of 
immature  steers  and  young  cows  has  cut  Into  the  beef  supply  of  the  Immediate 
future,  as  well  as  Irlo  the  foundation  for  the  production  in  years  to  come. 
Many  beef  cattle  being  marketed  at  the  present  time  are  showing  losses  to 
owners.  Since  1914  two  of  the  three  crops  of  beef  marketed  have  shown  a 
loss  to  the  feeders  of  beef ;  and  this,  when  the  world  Is  at  war  and  every  part 
of  the  animal  is  being  sold  to  consumers  at  the  highest  price  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  In  spite  of  these  results  to  producers,  the  interests  that  handled 
the  products  of  our  cattle  for  these  same  years,  have  garnered  enormous  profits. 
This  fact,  we  thfnk,  will  be  made  clear  by  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  packing  industry — ^a  report  which,  we  venture  to  hope,  will 
shortly  be  made  public. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  fared  no  better  financially  than  his  meat-producing 
brother.  In  addition  to  his  losses,  when  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  fair  price  for  his  product,  he  has  been  threatened  with  wholesale  pros'^^cntlon, 
and  in  some  instances  indicted  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Events  of  1917  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  America. 

Farm  labor  is  the  most  poorly  paid  of  any  of  the  basic  industries.  The 
portion  that  the  producer  receives  of  what  the  consumer  pnys  for  the  produ«^ts 
of  the  farm  Is  insufliclent  to  permit  the  farmer  to  compete  in  wages  with  the 
transportation,  merchandising,  and  manufacturing  industries.  The  Inbor  situa- 
tion, the  high  cost  of  feeds,  high  Interest  rates,  a  restricted  outlet  for  beef  and 
mutton,  and,  above  all,  unfair  market  practices,  all  conspire  to  make  It  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  producer  to  perform  his  part  in  furnishing  adequate 
food  supplies  for  the  war.    Is  not  this  a  matter  of  national  concern? 

The  producers  of  the  Nation  are  looking  to  Washington  for  leadership  and 
prompt  action,  just  and  fair  to  all,  which  will  remedy  this  situation. 

A  true  copy. 

T.  W.  ToMLiNSON,  Secretary. 

Presented  by :  _   „ 

DwiGHT  B.  Heard. 

Ed.  C.  Lasater. 

a.  r.  modisett. 

Mr.  Heard.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two.  In  the  first 
place,  the  transportation  system  is  one  of  the  factors  which  embar- 
rasses the  producer  and  the  consumer  as  well  in  relation  to  the  live 
stock  situation. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Another  factor  is  the  feed  situation,  the  shortage 
of  feed,  and  the  high  price  of  feed. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  policy  which  niight  be  instituted  which  would 
encourage  a  larger  production  of  gi'ain  would  react  favorably  on  the 
live  stock  situation,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  It  surely  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  problem  is  the  labor  problem,  ami  the 
live  stock  people  are  in  the  situation  where  they  can  not  utilize  the 
machinery  very  much.  They  can  not  substitute  machinery  for 
manual  labor. 

Mr.  Heard.  On  that  question  of  Inbor,  to  which  Senator  (tore  has 
referred,  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  Labor  Di^part- 
ment,  which,  through  the  creation  of  the  Federal  working  reserve, 
is  apparently  making  an  organized  effort  to  try  to  s(j|ve  thi.s  labor 
problem,  and  in  that  connection  they  are  having  the  cooperation  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Bureau.  I  happened  to  have  occasion  to  ask  them 
to  bring  in  more  cotton  laborers  in  our  fields;  I  think  thev  are  trying 
to  work  on  it  right  now  in  a  constructive  way.  But  it  should  l>e 
speeded  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  obtain  cotton  laborers  will  thev  ob- 
tain them  without  diminishing  the  necessary  supply  from  whence 
they  are  obtained? 

Mr.  Heard.  At  present,  as  to  the  Southwest,  we  are  trying  to  ar- 
range with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  continue  his  order  of  last 
May,  so  that  we  may  bring  in  these  Mexican  agricultural  laborers. 
As  you  all  know,  they  are  considering  the  bringing  in  of  Porto  Rican 
laborers.  It  seems  to  me  the  agricultural  labor  problem  in  America 
is  a  very  serious  one — one  which  demands  the  very  best  consideration 
of  you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  affects  in  great  measure  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Very  greatly,  Senator. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  Middle  West? 
How  are  the  farmers  going  to  meet  it  in  the  Middle  West  ? 

Mr.  Heard,  I  think  the  first  step  is  the  registration  of  all  available 
laborers,  so  as  to  make  labor  fluid,  and  some  practical  arrangement 
should  be  effected  so  as  to  transport  promptly  the  surplus  of  labor 
to  the  point  of  need. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  the  highest  efficiency  out  of  the  available 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suggest  the  needs  and  desires. 
They  present  themselves  and  force  themselves  on  all  men's  minds. 
The  difficulty  is  to  work  out  the  practical  means  of  bringing  about 
results.  That  is  what  the  contest  in  Congress  is  upon,  and  we  do  not 
get  many  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  am  trying  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  would  appreciate.  You  made 
some  suggestions  about  public  markets  that  would  shorten  the  circuit 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any 
experience  of  any  country  or  any  city  where  that  has  been  done  that 
would  serve  as  a  model  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  In  Germany,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  public 
market,  under  public  control,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a 
great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  have  one  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Heard.  There  have  been  public  markets  in  this  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  ones  have  been  successful  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  public-market  idea  in  America  apparently  has  not 
made  a  great  success,  as  probably  j^ou  know.  They  have  been  making 
an  effort  along  the  line  of  the  mayor's  marketing  committee  in  New 
York  for  several  years.  I  became  so  impressed  last  December  at  the 
meeting  of  the  advisory  live-stock  committee  with  Secretary  Hous- 
ton, on  account  of  the  need  of  the  producer,  beginning  to  study  the 
consumer's  problem,  that  I  went  over  to  New  York  and  met  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  membei-  of  the  marketing  committee,  and  I  tried  to  find 
out  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  I  found  they  had  not  accomplished 
very  much,  but  found  they  had  established  terminal  markets. 

There  are  other  American  cities,  of  which  you  can  be  advised  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  which  have  worked  out  a  public 
market.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  but  it  is  worth  trying,  because  my  firm 
conviction  is  that  not  only  during  the  war  must  you  do  everything 
possible  to  have  a  contented  industrial  class — and  that  means  reason- 
able cost  of  living — but  after  the  war  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have 
well  laid  out  plans,  so  that  you  maintain  a  contented  industrial  class 
of  people,  because  we  see  these  tremendous  prices  which  labor  is  com- 
pelled to  pay,  and  it  is  going  to  cause  difficulty  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory conditions  after  the  war,  and  we  have  got  to  be  prepared  to 
maintain  a  critical  readjustment  of  public  affairs;  and  therefore  I 
think  the  subject  of  public  markets  should  be  very  carefully  consid- 
ered and  not  abandoned  because  it  seems  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  New.  York,  but  somebody 
told  me  about  Minneapolis,  I  think. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  Mr.  Tomlinson  may  be  able  to  give  you  some 
data  on  cities.  There  are  certain  things  immediately  to  be  done,  and 
certain  other  things  which  should  be  worked  out  toward  a  permanent 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heard,  is  there  anything  else  which  occurs  to 
you  which  you  would  do  if  you  were  appointed  on  this  committee 
that  you  speak  of  and  if,  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  you  had 
the  power  of  directing  what  it  would  actually  do,  the  things  it  would 
do  to  bring  about  the  ends  you  describe? 

Mr-  Heard.  I  do  not  think  I  could  offer  more  than  I  have  expressed 
in  my  letter  to  Secretary  Houston;  that  is  definite. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  things  were  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished rather  than  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  those 
objects. 

Mr.  Heard.  The  first  step  is  the  most  complete  cooperation  be- 
tween those  two  great  agencies,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  small,  level-headed  committee  to  take  this  up  and  work  out 
a  constructive  national  policy. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  just  that  constructive  national  policy  we  are 
trying  to  get  at.  You  did  outline  certain  things  to  be  accomplished. 
What  I  wanted  more  particularly,  if  you  had  in  your  mind  one — ^the 
actual  realization '  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  you  will  find  I  outlined  thom  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Houston. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  or  two  points  related  to  ways  and 
means  and  the  others  more  generally  to  the  ends.  It  takes  experience 
to  actually  wrestle  with  the  problem  to  work  out  the  ways  and  means, 
but  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  do  to  arrive  at  the  end. 

Senator  ICenyon.  What  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  these  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Heard.  In  my  judgment,  you  are  going  to  see  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  beef  production. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  my  firm  conviction. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  normal  supply  would  not  be  adequate^  in 
view  of  the  increased  transportation  abroad  of  meat? 

Mr.  Heard.  Gentlemen,  I  received  the  most  astounding  informa- 
tion, in  conference  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  want  to  say  Mr.  Hoover 
has  given  us  lots  of  information.  He  has  met  us  in  a  practical  and 
friendly  spirit,  and  I  began  to  realize  personally  more  than  I  did 
before  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the  task  that  confronts  him,  and 
the  figures  that  have  been  furnished  to  him  as  to  the  slaughter  would 
indicate  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  10  pounds  per  capita  in 
beef  consumption.  Is  not  that  correct,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  as  you  under- 
stood it? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  statement  put  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  was  that 
during  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  of  from  70  to  80  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
meats  of  other  sorts? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  has  been  my  judgment  that  the  consumption 
of  meats  has  not  increased. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  was  astonished  to  receive  that  statement ;  but  he  ap- 
parently has  some  very  accurate  figures  to  indicate  it,  and  in  my 
judgment  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  industrial  centers  wages 
have  increased  enormously  and  people  are  eating  more  liberally  of 
beef  because  of  these  increased  washes. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  prices  of  beef  have  increased? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  prices  of  beef  have  not  increased  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  other  food  commodities,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Heard.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  sir.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  have  been  thrashing  it  out 
through  our  marketing  committee  for  several  years,  and  we  have  felt 
that  one  of  the  big  pieces  of  constructive  work  that  might  be  done 
through  our  marketing  committee,  by  getting  at  the  actual  facts  of 
the  packers'  business,  would  be  to  have  reflected  to  the  consumer  the 
immense  profits  which  the  packers  have  been  making  in  recent  years 
on  their  by-products,  which  is  the  source  of  their  big  profit. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  of  facts  is  the  best  argument  in 
favor  of  the  packers.    If  beef  products  have  not  gone  up  corre- 
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spondingly  with  other  food  products,  that  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  packers  have  not  abusecf  their  power. 

Mr.  Heard.  But  my  point  is  that  the  packers  have  had  power  and 
have  exercised  it  to  control  prices  at  the  central  markets.  My  per- 
sonal view  is  that  the  packers  should  be  treated  as  a  public  monopoly 
and  controlled  as  such.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  I  say,  the  price 
of  beef  has  not  risen  proportionately  as  high  as  other  articles,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  profits  of  the  packers  have  risen  enormously, 
and  their  profits  have  not  been  reflected  either  in  more  remunerative 
prices  to  the  producer  or  in  a  still  further  decrease  in  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  your  finger  on  the  fundamental  point 
about  monopoly  of  prices.  A  great  many  people  have  an  idea  that  d 
monopoly  always  fixes  the  highest  possible  price  for  its  products. 
That  is  not  true  at  all.  The  law  of  monopoly  compels  them  to  sell 
at  the  price  which  will  realize  the  largest  net  profit,  and  there  is  a 
price  above  which  the  price  would  diminish  the  net  profits  rather 
than  increase  or  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  very  much  if  Mr.  Tonilin- 
son,  who  is  probably  better  posted  on  the  facts  of  this  than  almost 
any  man  I  know,  might  have  a  few  moments  before  3^ou  adjourn  to 
tell  you  about  that.  I  have  to  leave  to-night,  and  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  because  your  state- 
ment has  interested  us  very  much.  You  suggested  a  policy  to  be 
applied  with  respect  to  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  policy  with  respect  to  the 
public  domain  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  present  policy  with  respect  to  the  public  domain 
is  that  of  no  control  whatsoever — no  rule  of  use.  It  is  merely  every- 
one for  himself,  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  land,  with  the  result 
that  the  carrying  power  of  the  public  range  is  decreasing,  and  that 
it  costs  more  to  produce  cattle  on  the  public  range  than  on  the  adja- 
cent forests,  even  including  the  cost  of  grazing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  controls  the  national 
forests,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  public  domain  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  For  many  j^ears  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  about 
that  form  of  public-domain  control,  but  it  has  always  been  defeated 
because  it  was  said  to  be  an  attack  on  the  homesteaders.  But  this  is 
a  policy  that  certainly  should  be  put  into  effect  as  a  war  measure. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Heard.  Just  this:  Pass  some  simple  legislation  by  which  the 
public  lands  of  the  Nation,  which  amount  to  nearly  250,000,000  acres, 
are  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Agri- 
culture, through  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  similar  rules  as  to  tho 
use  of  those  lands  may  be  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  leased  at  present  at  all? 

Mr.  Heard.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  open  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Heard.  Yes.  Then  they  could  be  leased  under  specific  regu- 
lations, and  those  regulations  should  provide  the  most  complete  regu- 
lations for  the  homesteader. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  have  had  such  a  bill  before  the  Congress  for 
the  last  10  years,  covering  the  leasing  of  public  lands,  and  I  know 
many  cattlemen  have  talked  to  me  and  thev  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  we 
could  never  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Heard.  It  could  be  accomplished  now  as  a  war  measure;  it 
would  result  m  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  this  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  split  up  things  that  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered as  only  common  property. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  would  like  to  state,  on  this  subject,  that  the  South- 
western League,  composed  of  representative,  public-spirited  men  and 
the  governors  of  the  various  Southwestern  States,  have  also  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  grazing  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  interfere  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  general  control  of  public  lands? 

Mr.  Heard.  I  think  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  by  which  it  would 
be  entirely  practicable  to  have  that  done  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, or,  it  that  is  not  possible,  a  new  commission  could  be  create*! 
within  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  never  ought  to  have  been  divided : 
and  I  understand  it  was  on  account  of  objections  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain high  officials  that  it  ever  did  happen.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  that 
suggested. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  P.  B.  JACOBSON,  BAILBOAB  AND  WARE- 
HOUSE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  MINNESOTA,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jacobson,  will  you  please  state  your  full 
name  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson,  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Three  years;  and  I  was  for  three  years  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Grain  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Mr.  Jacobson,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  came 
into  this  room  when  the  gentleman  who  appeared  before  me  was 
speaking,  and  as  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  car'shortage,  demurrage, 
and  other  such  matters,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  car  shortage.  You  all  remember  that  the  Government  last  spring 
sent  circulars  out  to  the  farmers  in  our  State  asking  them  to  plant 
potatoes ;  as  many  as  possible.  We  did  so.  The  farmers  were  willing 
to  plant  all  the  potatoes  they  possibly  could,  but  we  had  an  early 
frost,  and  we  could  not  ship  out  as  many  potatoes  last  fall  as  we 
T^canted  to.  Last  week  they  telephoned  me  from  one  little  village 
asking  for  200  cars,  saying  that  they  had  to  ship  their  seed  potatoes 
to  the  South.  It  is  impossible  to  get  cars  enough  at  this  time  to  ship, 
so  a  great  many  farmers'  potatoes  up  there  will  be  spoiled  on  account 
of  the  car  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  loss  on  that  score  will  be  the 
lack  of  seed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country? 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  Also  the  potatoes  in  our  country  will 
spoil,  so  that  the  farmers  will  not  get  any  price  for  them.  That  is 
the  situation  up  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  And  probaibly  they  will  not  plant  very  much 
this  year? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  On  account  of  the  circulars  that  were  sent  out  last 
spring  there  were  a  good  many  farmers  planted  potatoes,  10  to  14 
acres,  and  when  the  time  came  to  dig  them  they  did  not  have  the 
facilities.  The  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  tried  to  induce  the  International  Harvester  Co.  to 
send  us  as  manj^  potato  diggers  as  possible.  Of  course,  when  the 
time  comes  to  dig  potatoes  they  must  be  dug  at  once  and  they  must 
be  shipped  at  once. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  live  stock,  the  situation  in  Minnesota  is 
the  same.  Every  day  people  telephone  us  requests  for  cars  to  be  sent 
to  the  different  villages,  and  we  are  doing  our  level  best  to  provide 
the  cars  as  fast  as  possible. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  connection  with  the  live-  stock,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  Minnesota  a  great  many  young  pigs,  immature  hogs,  have 
been  shipped  out  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed?  Of  course,  you 
use  a  great  deal  of  mill  feed  up  there;  can  you  tell  us  about  the  price 
of  mill  feed? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  In  regard  to  the  mill  feed,  the  price  of  bran  and 
shorts,  for  instance,  went  up  in  about  six  weeks  from  $27  a  ton  to 
$45  a  ton. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  inspection  of  grain.  When  our 
grain  is  shipped  into  the  terminal  markets  and  is  cleaned,  of  course, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  other  material  in  it ;  for  instance,  wild  vetch, 
or  wild  peas,  we  call  it.  I  looked  over  the  grain  inspector's  report 
before  I  came  away  and  I  found  the  Washburn-Crosby  mill  alone 
in  the  last  three  months  had  shipped  out  13,000  bushels  of  wild  peas, 
for  which,  I  understand,  they  got  $30  a  ton. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  for  which  they  paid  nothing? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  They  paid  nothing.  The  producers  supply  the 
wild  peas  for  nothing,  and  the  grain  is  graded  down  from  No.  1  to 
No.  4  on  account  of  the  foreign  material. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  that  the  farmer  not  only  loses  the  value  of 
the  peas,  but  because  the  peas  happen  to  be  in  the  wheat,  if  the 
wheat  is  No.  1  hard  it  will  oe  ffraded  down  three  or  four  grades? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes ;  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jacobson,  whether  the  Food 
Administration  has  fixed  a  price  on  bran  and  shorts? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  They  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  they  have  on  carload  lots,  and 
I  want  to  bring  that  out  later  on. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  millers 
get  only  25  cents  a  barrel  for  milling  the  flour,  but  when  they  get 
such  an  immense  price  for  their  bran  and  shorts,  they  make  their 
profit  on  the  bran  and  shorts  and  other  materials  that  are  in  tiie 
grain  coming  into  our  terminal  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  embarrassing  the  live-stock  industry  in 
order,  perhaps,  to  put  the  price  of  flour  artificially  low? 
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Senator  Gronna.  Is  the  price  you  refer  to  in  carload  lots  or  ton 
lotsf 

Mr.  Jacobson.  It  is  in  ton  lots,  of  course.  It  would  be  sold  to  the 
dairymen 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  the  price  has  been  fixed  on  car- 
load lots,  but  probably  the  situation  has  been  manipulated  so  the 
farmer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  have  committees  here  from 
Oklahoma  that  will  probably  be  able  to  furnish  evidence  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  the  idea,  Senator. 

In  regard  to  the  pigs  that  Senator  Gronna  mentioned,  that  state- 
ment is  correct  as  far  as  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  concerned. 

About  a  week  ago  we  got  orders  from  the  elevator  men  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State  asking  us  if  we  could  procure  from  the  Govern- 
ment 2,000  cars  to  ship  out  the  grain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State^ 
which  was  commencing  to  heat.  We  telegraphed  at  once  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  that  2,000  cars  were  requested  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Of  course,  we  know  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  many  cars  now,  but 
it  only  shows  the  car  shortage  all  over  the  country. 

I  investigated  the  car  shortage,  especially  a  year  ago.  A  year  ago 
when  our  terminals  were  congested  and  we  could  not  ship  any  more 
grain  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  I  went  East  myself 
and  investigated  the  car  situati(m  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
ports,  and  I  found  that  grain  and  other  commodities  had  been  on  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  and  Lehigh  Valley  tracks  for  three  or  four 
months.  I  went  to  the  chief  grain  inspector  of  New  York  and  asked 
him  the  condition,  and  he  told  me  that  that  was  the  case.  I  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  investigated  and  I  found  the  same  condition  there. 
They  were  our  cars  that  we  shipped  grain  in  for  warehouses.  I  read 
a  paper  before  our  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners 
this  winter  showing  the  necessity  for  the  railway  companies'  securing 
facilities  for  unloading  the  farmers'  products  when  they  are  shipped 
to  the  market 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  the  vital  parts  of  that  address  in  the 
record?  Can  you  furnish  us  that  to  be  printed  with  your  statement 
here? 

Mr.  Jacx)bson.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  my  friend  Senator  Gronna 
the  paper  that  I  read  before  that  association.  I  have  it  with  me  in 
Washington ;  several  Senatm^  asked  me  for  it. 

Immediately  after  I  read  that  paper  I  was  called  to  New  York  by 
one  of  the  public-service  commissioners  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  I  could  not  see  any  other  way  out  than  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  railroad  companies  to  build  elevators,  just  the 
same  as  we  do  in  the  Northwest.  What  would  happen  in  Minne- 
apolis, in  Seattle,  Superior,  and  other  ports  of  the  Northwest  if  the 
railroads  did  not  have  these  facilities?  We  would  be  congested  there 
all  the  time.  Why  should  not  the  railroads  of  the  East  also  furnish 
facilities  for  unloading  the  farm  commodities? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  those  facilities  would  be  required  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  times  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I. do,  sir.    When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  a  naviga 
tor,  and  I  remember  very  well  the  number  of  elevators  they  used  to 
have  in  Brooklyn  and  other  points  at  that  time.    Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  you  can  not  find  one  warehouse  or  elevator  in  Brooklyn.  That 
shows  it  is  very  necessary. 

I  will  further  state  that  I  drew  up  a  resolution  last  winter  when 
our  legislature,  was  in  session — and  it  was  introduced  in  both  the 
house  and  the  senate — ^providing  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  East 
did  not  furnish  facilities  we  should  request  the  Government  to  see 
that  they  furnish  facilities,  so  that  we  should  not  be  situated  as  we 
have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  regard  to  the  shortage  of 
cars. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  believe,  then,  Mr.  Jacobson,  that  if 
they  had  storage  facilities  at  the  seaports  it  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Jacx)bson.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Senator.  When  we 
had  the  demurrage  hearings  in  our  State  about  a  year  ago  all  the 
State  grain  men  were  there,  and  I  remember  the  statement  that 
Baltimore  was  about  the  only  place  on  the  coast  here  where  there 
were  elevators  to  receive  and  unload  cars,  and  one  of  the  big  grain 
men  up  in  our  country  told  me  that  that  was  4;he  only  place  they 
dared  to  ship  any  grain  to.  At  that  time,  gentlemen,  the  Great 
Northern  had  about  65  per  cent  of  their  cars;  the  Northern  Pacific 
had  about  67  per  cent,  I  think  it  was;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  eastern  roads  had 
from  130  to  140  per  cent  of  cars  on  their  tracks.  That  shows  that  the 
western  roads  have  supplied  the  East  with  their  cars. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  western  roads  furnished  cars 
to  be  used  as  warehouses  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  Three  or  four  years  ago  whenever  a  vil- 
lage or  small  town  requested  a  new  depot  or  other  improvement, 
well  do  we  remember  that  the  railroads  told  us  that  times  were 
hard  and  thousands  of  cars  were  standing  idle  and  not  used.  But 
after  that,  of  course,  a  period  of  good  times  came,  and  we  all  know 
that  our  tonnage  from  the  west  coast  has  entirely  disappeared.  That 
tonnage  has  gone  to  the  Atlantic  and  other  ports,  and  now  all  the 
lumber,  grain,  and  other  commodities  from  the  West  have  to  be 
moved  through  the  terminals  of  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  eastern 
market,  and  a  great  many  of  those  cars  are  now  used  in  transporta- 
tion from  coast  to  coast.  That  is  one  reason,  probably,  why  there  is 
a  car  shortage  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  in 
the  last  few  years  have  built  either  cars  or  locomotives  as  they 
should  have  done  to  meet  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  a  situation  they  could  not 
anticipate.  That  is  one  trouble  about  their  terminal  facilities;  ter- 
minal facilities  which  would  accommodate  their  business  in  times 
of  peace  will  not  accommodate  their  business  in  time  of  war.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  see  that  they  ought  to  be  required  to  provide 
permanent  facilities  to  meet  a  war  situation  which  may  soon  pass 
and  leave  them  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  remember  I  was  down  here  last  year  just  after 
war  was  declared,  and  I  was  talking  with  Senator  Nelson  about  the 
situation,  and  I  immediateljr  told  him  that  the  Government  ought  to 
seize  the  warehouses  and  piers  that  belonged  to  Germany,  because 
at  that  time  we  had  a  great  deal  of  flour  standing  in  the  East.  I 
know  the  millers  in  Minneapolis  told  me  they  had  flour  standing  on 
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the  tracks  that  they  could  not  unload.  Of  course,  we  all  know  those 
big  warehouses  and  piers  could  easily  be  fixed  up  and  flour  could 
be  unloaded  and  taken  care  of. 

I  think,  though,  that  if  the  commissioners  of  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  of  New  Jersey  had  gotten  together  something  could  have 
been  done.  I  am  going  to  meet  with  them  probably  to-morrow. 
They  wanted  me  to  bring  some  of  our  warehouse  laws  of  Minnesota. 
You  are  all  aware  probably  that  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to 
enact  warehouse  laws.  I  promised  when  I  came  East  again  I  would 
bring  them  along. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  anything  else  to  say  to  you  in 
regard  to  the  car  shortage.  I  think  I  have  explained  to  you  as 
well  as  I  could  in  a  few  minutes  the  situation  as  I  have  investigated 
it.  I  was  on  a  committee  on  car  shortage  and  demurrage  of  the 
national  association  last  year.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  majority, 
so  I  read  a  minority  report  on  my  investigation.  I  do  think  that 
the  railroads  of  the  East  should  furnish  facilities  for  loading  grain 
just  as  much  as  the  railroads  of  the  Middle  West. 

There  was  soinething  said  about  the  Federal  grain  act  here.  Sen- 
ator Gronna  wanted  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  that.  You  will 
remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  appeared  before  you  two  years 
ago  I  opposed  the  Federal  inspection  bill.  I  have  always  objected  to 
the  Federal  inspection  bill,  because  Washington  is  too  far  away  from 
the  different  States.  I  have  always  believed  in  State  inspections,  and 
I  do  now  more  than  ever.  We  men  from  the  different  States  are  now 
asking  the-  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  we  appeared  also  before 
the  President  last  night — to  have  an  advisory  board  appointed  in 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  sit  with  these  technical  men  down  here. 
Excuse  me  if  I  say  it,  but,  of  course,  we  all  realize  they  are  technical 
men,  and  we  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  have  representa- 
tives on  this  board — ^that  is,  to  have  an  advisory  board.  We  have 
drawn  an  amendment  to  this  effect,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 
that  raise  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  or  more — ^not  wheat  alone,  but 
grain — shall  appoint  a  man  from  each  of  these  States  to  sit  here  as 
an  advisory  board  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  limit  that  to  wheat? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Not  wheat,  but  grain.  He  should  be  a  practical 
grain  man,  that  could  tell  these  men  who  are  chemists  what  kind  of 
wheat  this  is,  what  kind  of  barley  this  is,  and  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  that  can  tell  wheat  from  oats? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes.  Under  the  Federal  grain  act  we  have  now 
over  100  different  varieties  of  grains,  and  it  is  impossible,  gentlemen, 
for  our  inspectors — ^men  who  have  graded  grain  for  25  or  30  years — 
to  grade  all  alike.  I  will  take  three  of  our  best  men  under  the  pres- 
ent grading  system,  and  they  will  probably  all  grade  differently. 
That  sounds  very  queer  to  you,  perhaps,  but  that  is  a  fact.  That  is 
because  it  is  so  technical.  For  instance,  take  a  sample  of  wheat 
that  contains  4  per  cent  of  durum  wheat :  That  durum  wheat  is  the 
same  price  as  the  other  wheat,  but  if  it  contains  4  per  cent  it  goes 
down  from  No.  1  to  No.  4;  if  it  contains  a  little  wild  peas,  it  goes 
down  from  No.  1  to  No.  4;  if  it  contains  a  little  barley  or  rye,  it  goes 
down  to  4  or  5.  Senator  Gronna  showed  me  a  sample  of  grain  the 
other  day,  and  I  thought  at  once  I  could  see  there  was  a  little  rye 
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in  it;  but,  of  course,  I  have  inspected  grain  for  a  good  many  ^yearn, 
and  I  think  I  know  something  about  grain.  But  I  must  admit,  under 
tlie  Federal  grain  act,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  grading,  al- 
though I  have  graded  grain  for  a  good  many  years.  The  Federal 
supervisors  in  Minneapolis  do  not  Imow  anything  about  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anybody  else  tliat  does.  They  will  say,  "  This 
sample  is  No.  2,"  and  the  inspector  will  say  No.  3. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  on  which  that  law  was  based  was  that 
it  would  simplify  and  unify  the  system  throughout  the  country.  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  it  has  resulted  in  confusion  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  The  worst  confusion  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Sen- 
ator.   I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  than  the  appointment 
of  this  advisory  commission  by  the  governors,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  go  too  far.  Our 
farmer  elevator  men  up  there  passed  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  act, 
and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  some  of  the  other  States.  I  told 
them  I  did  not  think  we  could  repeal  the  act.  especially  in  times  like 
these.  We  are  all  loyal,  and  we  want  to  do  everything  to  win  this 
war,  especially  farmers  who  have  boys  in  camps,  like  myself;  but 
we  feel  that  when  we  sacrifice  our  own  blood  to  help  the  Government 
that  the  Government  should  help  us  and  help  the  farmers  during  the 
war.  My  boy  is  in  France ;  your  boy  is  in  France ;  but  the  farmers 
are  also  in  the  war.  They  are  just  as  much  in  the  war  as  our  boys 
are,  and  they  feel  that  the  Government  should  encourage  the  farmers 
and  not  discourage  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  resolution  was 
passed;  that  they  would  not  sow  wheat;  that  they  would  sow  other 
coarse  grains.  I  tried  to  discourage  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  pay- 
ing a  certain  price — for  instance,  there  was  Senator  Gronna's  wheat 
that  he  paid  $2.10  for  and  received  $1.85;  when  farmers  get  treat- 
ment like  that  under  the  Federal  grain  act,  gentlemen,  you  can  not 
expect  that  they  will  go  ahead  and  do  as  they  did  last  spring. 
I  know  myself  I  urged  them  to  plow  more  land  and  do  every- 
thing they  could.  They  have  to  buy  heavy  machinery  that  costs 
more  money  now  than  it  ever  did,  and  when  it  comes  to  setting  a 
price  for  their  grain  thej  receive  less  than  the  winter  wheat  belt 
receives.  Our  winter  wheat,  which  is  gluten  wheat,  and  which 
everybody  knows  is  the  best  in  the  world,  would  not  bring  as  much 
as  the  winter  wheat. 

Senator  Norrls.  As  was  suggested  by  Senator  Gore,  the  object  of 
that  law  was  to  unify  these  grades  so  that  the  grades  in  one  State 
would  be  the  same  as  in  another.  Is  there  not  something  in  this, 
that  the  law  is  not  so  much  at  fault  as  its  application?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could  have  uniform  grades  all  over  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  It  would  be,  and  that  is  what  they  argued  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  when  I  appeared  there. 
They  argued  that  No.  1  in  Minnesota  would  be  No.  1  in  New  York, 
but  that  is  not  so,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  that  is  the  fault  of  the  way  the  law  is 
applied  and  administered  by  the  men  who  are  doing  it  rather  than 
the  fault  of  the  law  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobhox.  Yes;  but  if  the  wheat  contains  a  little  wild  peas, 
a  little  barley,  a  little  rye,  or  some  other  material,  it  reduces  the 
grade. 

Senator  Norris.  I  see  your  point  in  that,  and  I  affree  with  you 
fully,  but  at  the  same  time  is  that  the  fault  of  the  law  f 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  men. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  asked  Dr. 
Brand  this  question :  "  Did  not  you  tell  us  that  No.  1  in  Minneapolis 
should  be  No.  1  in  New  York?  "  "Well,*'  he  said — ^he  tried  to  evade 
answering,  but  that  was  the  understanding.  Thev  can  carry  an 
appeal  to  the  Federal  supervisor  in  Minneapolis,  and  when  the  grain 
goes  to  New  York  they  can  ask  for  another  appeal  on  it,  and  another 
Federal  inspector  may  change  that  grade  from  2  to  4,  or  the  reverse. 
So  you  see  it  is  not  uniform. 

Senator  Groxna.  Mr.  Jacobson,  is  it  not  true  that  under  the  old 
State  inspection  regulation  of  Minnesota  the  milling  and  baking  test 
was  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Surely ;  we  had  our  own  laboratory. 

Senator  Groxna.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  possible  for  any- 
body to  fix  a  reasonable  standard  unless  it  is  based  on  an  actual 
milling  test? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  That  is  very  true,  and  there  should  be  some  prac- 
tical men  to  do  the  work,  as  in  all  laboratories  in  Minnesota  we  have 
our  insf)ectors.  and  we  have  what  they  call  the  appeal  board.  If  a 
shippei"  is  not  satisfied  with  the  inspection,  he  can  appeal  to  the 
appeal  board.  I  was  a  member  of  that  board  for  three  years,  and  we 
had  our  own  laboratory. 

Senator  Noi^Ris.  The  present  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  contains  an  item  providing  for  the 
establishment"  of  that  kind  of  mill  or  laboratory,  as  you  call  it.  Do 
you  not  tliink  that  will  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  do  not;  not  with  the  men  they  have  now. 

Senator  Nokris.  Of  course  that  may  be ;  but  would  it  not  be  nece.s- 
sary  with  any  class  of  men  to  have  that  kind  of  laboratory? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  help  a  gi*eat  deal,  but  I  do 
not  believe — I  am  not  criticizing  Dr.  Brand. 

The  Chair  max.  Is  it  not  your  idea  that  they  have  more  theorists 
than  practical  grain  men? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  I  know  that  is  what  you  mean,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  harm  in  saying  so. 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  know  something  about  wheat,  and  I  can  tell  what 
kind  of  wheat  it  is.  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  velvet  chaff,  Minnesota 
169,  Durham,  or  blue  stem.  I  can  tell  all  those  kinds  of  wheat.  A 
practical  man  can  look  at  wheat  and  tell  what  variety  it  is. 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  but  there  is  still  a  provision  in  the  law  that 
foreign  matter  must  be  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Surely. 

Senator  Gronna.  Now,  rye  is  foreign  matter,  but  if  you  were  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  standard  based  on  a  milling  test  that  would  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  would  it? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Oh,  no. 
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Senator  Norkis.  But  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  foreign  matter  be  taken  into  consideration,  because 
it  might  be  foreign  matter  that  would  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  wheat? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Surely;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  a  laboratory 
such  as  I  spoke  of  would  help,  by  showing  what  there  was  in  the 
flour. 

Senator  Norris.  Let  me  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  question.  As- 
suming that  we  have  the  laboratory  and  we  have  the  men  competent 
to  administer  the  law,  would  not  that  remedy  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes ;  it  would,  to  have  practical  men  to  administer 
the  law. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  no  matter  what  the  law  is,  if  you  do 
not  have  the  proper  men  to  administer  it,  it  will  fail? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Well,  there  is  Oklahoma  and  all  these  States  that 
raise  over  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  I  think  it  would  satisfy  the 
farmers  and  shippers  of  all  these  States  if  they  could  come  down 
here  and  meet  in  groups — for  instance,  the  Northwest  raises  such  and 
such  a  grain,  and  the  Southwest  raises  such  and  such  a  grain.  Now, 
the  men  that  would  represent  those  States— practical  grain  men — 
would  know  more  about  the  grain  than  these  men  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  these  men  come  here  periodi- 
cally?   It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  stay  here  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No,  sir;  just  meet  once  a  year  to  promulgate  the 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  resolution  here  ? 

Mr.  Jacx)bson.  Senator  Gronna,  I  think,  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  the  bill  you  prepared? 

Mr.  Jacx>b8on.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge,  Mr.  Jacobson,  as  to 
the  prospect  for  the  normal  seeding  of  wheat  this  spring  in  vour 
State? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  think  it  will  be  probably  less  than  it  was  last  year, 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Just  because  the  farmers  feel  this  way,  that  they  can 
get  better  prices  for  the  coarse  grains. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  corn  can  they  raise  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
that  raises  corn,  but  my  district,  for  instance,  the  ninth  district  of 
Minnesota,  is  the  heaviest  wheat-raising  district  in  the  State.  I  have 
traveled  a  good  deal  up  there,  and  I  know  that  when  they  get  such  a 
big  price  for  rye  and  barley  as  they  get  now  they  will  naturally  sow 
more  of  the  rye  and  barley. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  under  those  circum- 
stances, for  Congress  to  change  the  law  they  passed  last  summer 
fixing  the  minimum  price  at  $2  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  remedy  the 
situation? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  When  the  price  committee  met  in  Washington  I 
telegraphed  to  our  Senators  that  the  price  ought  to  be  fixed  at  $2.50 
at  the  terminal  for  No.  2 — ^not  on  No.  1 — ^and  let  the  millers  pay  a 
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premium  on  the  No.  1  wheat  I  believe  that  $2.50  would  be  all  right 
lor  No.  2.  And  my  reason  for  that,  gentlemen,  was  because  in  the 
Federal  grain  act  No.  1  calls  for  13^  per  cent  moisture.  Now,  any 
man  who  is  familiar  with  grain  knows  that  shock-stacked  grain 
contains  from  13  to  14  per  cent  moisture.  From  our  Minnesota  tests 
we  know  that  the  wheat  that  contains  15  per  cent  moisture  will  keep 
in  good  condition  in  a  warehouse  for  a  year  or  more,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Government  should  be  so  strict  in  fixing  it  at  exactly  l^ 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  really  an  imaginary  grade,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing.  Of  course, 
this  last  year  happened  to  be  a  dry  year.  I  have  lived  there  since 
1885  and  in  all  the  years  that  I  lived  there  I  do  not  remember  of  hav- 
ing seen  such  a  dry  year.  Now,  under  the  Federal  grain  act  No.  2 
wheat  must  contain  14^  per  cent  moisture ;  if  it  contains  14.6  per  cent 
it  drops  down  to  No.  3  or  No.  4. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  corresponding  diminution  in  real  flour 
value  of  the  wheat? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Why,  there  is  not  a  miller  that  grinds  flour  when 
he  gets  dry  wheat  like  that  who  does  not  dampen  the  wheat  himself 
up  to  15  per  cent.  I  went  into  one  of  the  mills  in  Fergus  Falls, 
where  my  home  is,  where  they  have  three  flour  mills,  and  the  head 
miller  showed  me  that  every  carload  of  grain  that  came  in  there 
with  14  per  cent  moisture,  or  a  little  over,  they  dampened  the  wheat 
themselves  up  to  over  15  per  cent.  I  asked  Mr.  Anderson,  "  Do  you 
export  that  flour?  "  '*  Surely,-'  he  said,  •'  Mr.  Jacobson,  we  export  it.'' 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  just  wanted  to  know,  because  while  I  know  some- 
thing about  wheat  I  am  neither  a  chemist  nor  a  miller."  So  Avhen  we 
had  a  hearing  here  on  these  tentative  grades  the  question  was  raised 
about  how  much  moisture  grain  could  carry  for  export,  and  Dr. 
Brand  and  Dr.  Duval  were  asked  the  question,  but  neither  of  them 
could  answer  it.  So  they  asked  me,  and  I  got  up  and  said,  "  I  am  not 
a  chemist  nor  a  miller,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told." 
And  since  then  I  have  gone  into  it  more  carefully,  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  there,  is 
it  not  true  that  we  know,  as  practical  men  know  and  as  practical 
millers  know,  that  the  difference  in  moisture  content  between  l^ 
per  cent  and  14J  per  cent  does  not  make  any  difference  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  flour  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Surely. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  country  elevator  men 
must  buy  wheat  which  contains  more  than  13  J  per  cent  ?  And  how 
are  you  going  to  establish  that  without  a  milling  test  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  when  Dr.  Brand  was  in 
Minneapolis  he  came  out  with  the  statement  that  every  elevator  man 
in  the  country  should  take  the  moisture  content  of  every  load  of 
grain  that  he  bought.  So  I  asked  him,  "  Doctor,  do  you  know  how 
long  it  takes  to  take  the  moisture  content  ?  "  He  said, "  No."  "  Well.'' 
I  said,  "  I  understand  you  were  born  in  Minnesota.  How  many  time^^ 
have  you  seen  50  or  60  loads  of  wheat  outside  an  elevator  ?  It  takes 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  take  the  moisture  content.  How  many  loads 
could  a  man  buy  during  the  day  if  he  had  to  do  that?  "    It  shows  how 
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unpractical  people  are  when  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  Chaikman.  There  is  an  arbitrary  break  between  14.5  and  14.6  < 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  diminish  the  value? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  From  No.  2  to  No.  3.  That,  of  course,  when  the 
price  was  set  m^ant  a.  difference  of  3  cents.  IVhen  we  came  down 
here  in  October,  I  think  it  was,  we  went  before  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, as  I  believe  it  is  called,  in  New  York 

The  Chairman.  The  Wheat  Corporation. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  We  took  with  us  about  50  samples.  There  was  Mr. 
Moore,  from  Duluth,  Mr.  Crawley,  from  Kansas,  and  several  other 
grain 

The  Chairman.  Constituting  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  And  we  showed  them  our  samples  of  grain,  and, 
of  course,  being  practical  grain  men,  they  were  astounded  to  think 
that  grain  was  graded  No.  4  just  on  account  of  this  foreign  material. 
We  asked  them  to  take  the  price  off  the  No.  3  and  No.  4,  so  that  they 
could  compete  for  this  wheat — ^which  they  did.  That  helped  us  a 
good  deal  up  there.  Of  course,  it  was  very  late,  but  they  took  the 
price  off  No.  3  and  No.  4,  so  it  has  gone  up  probably  a  cent  on  the 
No.  2. 

•  •  • 

The  Chairman.  This  Grain  Corporation  did  that? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  then,  Mr.  Jacobson,  would  it  be  possible 
as  a  practical  matter  to  have  uniform  prices  to  the  farmer  nxed  at 
his  local  elevator  instead  of  fixiuff  them  at  Chicago  and  then  taking 
the  freight  out?  For  instance,  the  price  now  is  $2.20  at  Chicago. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  make  that  $2.20  at  every  elevator  where  every 
farmer  brings  his  grain? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  introduced  a  bill  yesterday  to  amend  that  sec- 
tion of  the  food-control  law,  and  I  made  the  local  elevator — the  real 
market  of  the  farmer — ^the  base  point. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  why  that  should  not  be  all 
right. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  would  you  say  is  the  maximum  cost  to  the 
miller,  say,  in  Minneapolis,  now  for  wheat  of  this  year's  crop  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  could  not  answer  that? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  you  were  not  present  last  night  when  we 
were  talking  it  over  with  the  chief  of  the  board.  He  made  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  in  writing  here,  but  I  will  not  take  time  to  read 
it  now.  I  only  state  that  his  inapression  was  it  was  $2.09,  but  he 
said  he  would  allow  from  $2.10  to  $2.12.  So  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  cost  of  $2.20  or  $2.21  to  the  miller. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Wc  can  easily  find  that  out  for  you,  and  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  you  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  ffive  offhand  a  reasonable  ffuesB,  Mr. 
Jacobson,  as  to  the  average  freight  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  from 
Minnesota  points  to  Minneapolis! 

Mr.  Jacobson.  The  average,  I  would  say  offhand,  is  about  6i 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  be  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Probably  SJ  cents,  or  somewhere  along  there. 
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The  Chairhan.  Then,  this  $2^^  if  the  Bfinnesota  figure  is 
on  No.  1  hard,  would  have  to  be  discounted  at  least  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yea,    Of  course,  the  price  really  ouffht  to  \n 
well,  I  will  say  $2.20  at  Minnesota  points.    That  would  oe  about  it 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Jacobson.    We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

MT.  Jacobson.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  now  until  10.30  in 
the  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow,  Friday,  February  16,  1918.) 
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FBIDAY,  FEBBTTABY  15,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WasMngton^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Eansdell,  Page,  Gronna,  Nor- 
ris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  read  the  article  in  the 
morning  paper  by  the  president  of  Cornell  University.  If  not,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Feabs  Fabm  Pabalysis — ^Pbof.  Schtjbman  Wabns  of  Pbice-Fixing  Results  on 

Pboduceb — Sees  Danoeb  of  Stabvation. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  I4. 

Warning  that  the  Nation  *'  is  confronted  with  the  danger  of  starvation  in  the 
next  12  months  "  and  that  "  the  energies  of  our  farmers  are  paralyzed  by  price 
fixing  and  the  fear  of  price  fixing,"  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  spoke  to-day  at  the  farmers*  week  program  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity on  the  "  Food  crisis  and  the  farmer." 

President  Schurman  deplored  attempts  to  regulate  the  prices  of  farm  products, 
but  urged  legislation  to  end  profiteering  in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs.  He  warned 
that  the  Nation  is  using  up  its  grain  reserves  and  said  he  believed  the  stage 
has  been  reached  where  compulsion  should  supersede  appeals  to  save  food.  He 
appealed  to  President  Wilson  and  Congress  to  give  farmers  a  fair  chance  to 
stimulate  agricultural  production. 

solely  a  question  of  supply. 

President  Schurman's  address,  'in  part,  follows : 

Of  all  the  great  problems  of  this  colossal  world  war  the  food  problem  is  now 
the  most  important.  Man  power  can  be  raised  by  conscription  up  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  The  allied  lines  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland  are  piled 
high  with  munitions,  which  the  output  of  French,  British,  and  American  fac- 
tories is  constantly  augmenting.  But  everywhere  the  supply  of  food  is  limited, 
and  beyond  a  very  narrow  margin  you  see  the  edge  of  an  inferno  of  starving 
nations.    Yet  no  problem  of  the  war  is  so  much  misunderstood. 

The  simple  question  is  this :  Can  we  keep  our  own  and  our  allied  soldiers  and 
civil  population  frofm  starvation?  It  is  not  all  a  question  of  price.  It  is  solely 
a  question  of  supply. 

Legislation  can  surely  put  a  stop  to  profiteering  in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs.  If 
milk  goes  up  a  cent  a  quart  and  children  die  in  New  York  City  in  consequence 
ought  there  not  be  a  law  to  stop  it? 

45 
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WHY  SHOULD  PRODIXERB  RE  SINGLED  OUT? 

But  why  should  tlie  food  producer  be  sinfrlcMl  out  for  the  role  of  a  public 
benevolent  Institution?  Why  not  also  the  prwUirers  of  unessential  oomnimlities. 
of  amenities,  and  luxuries? 

Why  attempt  to  regulate  the  prices  of  farm  pnMlucts?  Like  other  com- 
modities, they  will  not  be  productnl  at  all  unless  the  pnxUicer  jrets  a  price  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit. 

Why  should  Jinyone  want  to  lay  hands  on  food  for  the  i)uriH>se  of  price  retal- 
iation? The  problem  is  solving  Itself  in  accordance  with  economic  laws  with 
results  quite  analogous  to  those  we  find  In  the  price  ailvances  of  other  com- 
modities. 

THAT   WAV   MADNESS   LIES. 

Do  you  want  to  penalize  food  prcnlucers  by  comi>elling  them  to  st*ll  their 
products  at  prices  relatively  lower  than  other  pro<lucers?  Is  that  the  way  to 
get  fo(Kl  to  win  the  war?  That  way  madness  lies — utter  folly  an<l  rank 
injustice. 

We  have  tried  the  price-fixing  experiment  with  cx>al  prcKliwers  :ind  the  result 
is  heatless  Mondays.  We  have  tried  that  experiment  with  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  result  Is  a  paralysis  of  transiH)rtatlon,  We  have  rrleil  that 
experiment  with  wheat  and  we  have  sent  the  price  of  corn  above  wheat,  com- 
pelling the  farmer  to  feed  wheat  to  his  poultry  and  animals  and  <lls<*ou raging 
him  in  the  planting  of  winter  wheat 

Senator  Gronxa.  If  I  may  have  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  what  this  gentleman  has  stated  and 
that,  only  in  a  poorer  form  and  a  weaker  way,  I  expressed  myself  U» 
the  sanie  effect  a  year  ago.  I  knew,  as  a  practical  man,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  men  in  any  industry  to  keep  on  producing  at  a  loss, 
and  my  fears  were  that  it  would  mean  a  loss,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  detriment  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  make  a  price  that  would  not  be  compensatoiT  but  would  be 
a  real  loss  to  those  who  had  to  produce. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  say  that  he  has  don,? 
as  much  as  any  single  man  possibly  could  do.  I  think  he  has  shown 
marked  ability.  And  anything  I  say  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  any  criticism  against  Mr.  Hoover  personally,  but  I  am  sure 
it  was  a  most  serious  mistake  to  fix  any  price  at  all  unless  a  price 
was  fixed  on  everything.  Not  only  that,  but  the  few  of  us  who 
opposed  that  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  really  characterized  as  being 
disloyal.  That  was  one  of  the  great  crimes  we  committed — ^by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  hampering 
and  hamstringing  the  successful  carrying  on  of  this  war  by  limiting 
production.  I  smiply  want  the  record  to  show  that  it  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  helpmg  the  Government  that  I  called  attention  to  the 
matter  a  year  or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Tomlinson  present  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  now.    Will  you  take  the  stand  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  W.  TOMLINSON,  SECBETABY  AMEBICAN 
NATIONAL  UVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  DENVEB,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  state  your  name  and  address  and  your 
connections  with  any  live-stock  or  farmers'  organizations. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  T.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  515  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  also  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising — farming  about  640  acres  of  irrigated 
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lands — and  interested  in  some  range  propositions.  I  believe  I  am 
fairly  posted  on  the  general  live-stock  and  farming  situation. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  is  the  national 
organization  of  all  live-stock  producers.  We  represent  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep.  There  is,  however,  another  organization,  known  as  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  which  more  directly  represents 
the  sheep  industry  than  our  organization  does.  Mr.  Sykes,  who  is 
president  of  the  Corn  Belt  Producers'  Association,  is  on  our  execu- 
tive committee;  so  also  is  Mr.  Heard,  who  spoke  to  you  yesterday, 
and  Mr.  Lasater,  who  will  probably  address  you  this  morning. 

I  wish  first  to  state  that  the  address  of  President  Schurman,  which 
has  just  been  read,  well  represents,  I  think,  the  sentiments  of  stock 
men  and  farmers  throughout  the  West.  We  subscribe  to  that  view. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Sykes  told  you  of  the  losses  now  being  suffered  by 
the  stock  men  in  Iowa  and  in  the  corn  belt.  I  desire  to  supplement 
his  statement  by  referring  to  the  situation  in  some  of  the  other  ter- 
ritories. I  traveled  east  from  Denver  with  a  Mr.  Porter  Thompson, 
who  is  a  range  man  in  eastern  Colorado.  He  is  at  present  feeding 
2,500  cattle  at  one  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  eastern  Colorado. 
He  has  a  contract  with  the  sugar  factories  to  furnish  him  with  beet 
pulp  at  50  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  factory  that  is? 
Is  that  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  Swink  or  Holley;  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not 
mention  it. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  50  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Fifty  cents  a  ton.  That  50  cents  a  ton  for  beet 
pulp  is  probably  the  cheapest  feed  you  can  put  into  live  stock ;  vastly 
cheaper  than  hay  or  silage  or  any  of  the  grains. 

He  is  finishing  his  cattle  on  pulp,  alfalfa,  and  a  little  cottonseed 
cake.  The  cottonseed  cake,  if  I  remember  correctly,  costs  him  more 
than  $60  a  ton.  His  alfalfa  costs  him  $18  a  ton  on  the  average,  laid 
down  at  the  sugar  factory.  These  cattle  were  weighed  into  the  fac- 
tory there  at  an  estimated  price  of  $9.50  a  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
regard  as  fair  and  reasonable.  It  is  certainly  not  any  more  than  the 
same  cattle  would  have  netted  had  they  been  shipped  to  any  of  the 
large  markets  of  the  country,  either  on  the  Missouri  River  or  in 
Chicago. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  was  their  age? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  think  they  were  mostly  threes,  although  he  has 
some  twos. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  price? 

Mr.  ToMMNSON.  $9.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Senator  Norris.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  He  shipped  them  in  in  the  fall  after  the  grass 
season  was  over.  I  started  to  say  that  Senator  Wadsworth  would 
probably  recognize  $9.50  as  a  fair  price  for  good  feeders  at  that  time. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  probability  of  his  making  a  profit,  and  he 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  market,  if  the  cattle  were  ready 
to  go  on  the  market  they  would  lose  him  from  $12  to  $15  a  head.  He 
also  stated  that  he  was  through  with  the  feeding  game,  he  did  not 
propose  to  continue  in  it  any  longer.    He  was  probably  influenced  in 
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that  b^  the  general  understanding  in  Colorado  that  the  beet-siigar 
factories  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  their  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  he  was  losint^ 
money  on  these  cattle,  notwithstanding  he  was  utilizing  tiie  chcapt*st 
possible  available  feed'^ 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wish  to  make.  He  has 
more  nearly  ideal  conditions  for  finishing  the  cattle  cheaply  than  has 
the  farmer  in  the  corn  belt.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  you  could  pick  out 
a  more  favorable  situation  for  the  production  of  beef  on  the  cheapest 
possible  basis  than  those  finished  on  beet  pulp  in  the  Colorado  or 
other  beet-sugar  sections. 

Perhaps  a  word  as  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  lamb  feeders 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  conmiittee.  You  are  all  perhaps  aware 
that  the  winter  of  1916  was  most  disastrous  to  the  stock  men  in  the 
intermountain  region.  The  lamb  crop,  on  the  average,  was  not  to 
exceed  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  heavy  loss  of  breeding  ewes,  per- 
haps from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  winter  was  intensely  severe,  and 
there  were  extraordinary  prices  for  hay,  grain,  and  cottonseed  cake. 
Cottonseed  cake  then  commenced  its  pyrotechnic  advances  to  the 
present  level. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  idea  of  just  how 
cottonseed  cake  has  advanced,  and  what  its  value  is  as  a  material  for 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  believe,  Senator  Norris,  that  Mr.  Lasat^er  could 
probably  answer  that  better  than  I  can,  but  I  have  no  objections  to 
expressing  my  views  on  it.  Cottonseed  cake  at  the  outset — ^before 
the  stock  men  commenced  to  use  it — went  begging,  if  my  memon 
serves  me  right,  and  it  sold  around  $li>  a  ton,  did  it  not,  Mr.  Lasater  ( 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  that  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  That  was  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  stejul- 
ily  in  favor  even  with  the  advancing  price.  Last  year,  I  think.  • 
was  on  the  average  from  $30  to  $40  a  ton:  perhaps  around  $35  wouM 
be  a  fair  average  for  the  cost  of  the  cake  at  the  various  cottonseed 
mills  throughout  the  South.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated  feed,  soM 
generally  on  the  basis  of  41  per  cent  protein — il  to  44  per  cent  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  standard.  On  account  of  the  conaensed  form 
in  which  it  is  marketed  it  is  an  ideal  product  to  ship  to  range  points, 
because  of  the  lesser  expense  for  transportation.  A  man  can  get 
more  net  results — ^more  nutriment — out  of  a  ton  of  cake  than  be  can 
get  out  of  a  ton  of  any  other  animal  feed  that  he  could  haul  to  th 
range. 

Senator  Page.  How  does  it  compare  in  value  with  cottonseed  meal  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Well,  the  two  are  almost  synonymous.  Some 
people  feed  cake  and  some  feed  meal.    I  believe  the  cake  is  the  best. 

Senator  Page.  In  New  England  it  is  commonly  received  in  the 
shap  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  so  sold. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  For  the  dairies,  I  believe,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  meal,  but  for  throwing  out  on  the  range. 
I  believe  the  cake  is  the  best. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  product,  except  that 
one  is  ground  up  and  the  other  is  in  the  crude  state? 

Seniator  Page.  They  are  the  same  except  for  that? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  think  so:  ves,  sir. 
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Senator  Raksdell..  I  can  state  so,  Senator.    One  is  the  cake  th&t 
comes  from  the  press.    When  you  run  it  through  a  mill  and  crush  it 
into  a  fine  form  it  bscomes  cottonseed  meal,  but  there  is  no  other 
material  added  to  it. 
Senator  Page.  I  had  so  supposed. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  I  wish  you  would  compare 
that  with  com  as  to  its  feeding  value. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  believe  that  some  expert  feeding  man^s  opinion 
on  that  would  be  better  than  my  own. 

Senator  Wadswokth.  They  are  not  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
can  not  be  compared,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
some  experts  would  talk  of  that  rather  than  myself,  although  I 
have  my  own  opinion.  It  depends  largely  on  the  price  of  corn.  If 
you  mean  per  pound,  why  the  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, or  some  of  these  experiment  stations,  would  really  give  you 
more  accurate  information  than  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  give. 
It  is  used  more  in  some  of  the  feeding  sections  because  of  its  availa- 
bility. If  a  man  is  near  com,  he  will  feed  corn.  If  corn  is  ex- 
tremely high,  as  it  is  now,  he  buys  cottonseed  cake. 

Senator  Norris.  And  when  they  are  both  high — then  he  goes 
fishing,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  depends  largely  on  the  judgment  of  the  man. 
Just  at  present,  on  account  of  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  cake 
out  of  Texas,  a  man  is  pretty  nearly  forced  to  use  other  animal  feeds. 
I  suppose  it  is  well  known  to  the  committee  that  on  account  of  the 
very  serious  drought  conditions  in  Texas  and  the  supposed  shortage 
of  cottonseed  cake,  they  would  not  for  a  while  permit  any  to  be 
shipped  out  of  Texas.  1  have  had  that  up  in  the  past  day  or  two  with 
the  Food  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  cake 
shipped  into  New  Mexico.  The  drought  situation  is  very  acute  down 
there,  and  we  can  not  even  get  a  promise  to  ship  150  tons  into  Albu- 
querque to  save  some  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  down  in  that  section. 
They  may  be  able  to  get  it  from  Oklahoma,  or  possibly  from  Louisi- 
ana or  some  of  those  States.  We  can  not  get  it  out  of  Texas.  Texas, 
by  the  way,  has  a  better  inspection  system  than  these  other  States, 
and  for  that  reason  we  get  a  better  quality  of  cake,  or  people  think 
they  do,  and  it  is  in  greater  demand. 

However,  I  started  to  speak  of  this  lamb-feeding  proposition  in 
eastern  Colorado.  I  should  perhaps  explain  that  the  finishing  of 
lambs  in  eastern  Colorado  is  one  of  the  very  large  industries  in  that 
State,  and  unquestionably  much  larger  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  Northern  Colorado — which  is  the  Fort  Collins,  Greely, 
and  .Fort  Morgan  section — ordinarilv  finishes  from  1,500,000  to 
2,500,000  lambs  from  the  range.  In  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  San 
Liuis  Valley  -they  probably  finish  somewhere  around  1,000,000.  It 
varies  in  different  years  according  to  tiie  price  and  the  crop  situa- 
tion, but  Colorado,  it  may  be  stated  roughly,  has  for  years  finished 
somewhere  around  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  head  of  lambs  annually. 

As  I  explained  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  lamb  crop  was  short.  The 
range  men,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  in  the  intermountain  region  suf- 
fered tremendouslj^  from  weather  conditions,  the  high  cost  of  feed, 
and  the  loss  of  their  lamb  crop  and  the  mother  cows  and  ewes ;  and 
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I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  by  reason  of  these  tremendous 
losses  the  prices  that  the  rangs  sheep  men  secured  for  their  himbs 
did  not  put  them  in  any  better  financial  condition  than  they  were 
previous  to  that  extremely  severe  winter. 

I  make  this  introductory  statement  so  that  you  can  perhaps  under- 
stand the  trend  of  my  thought  when  I  mention  the  pric:'s  paid  for 
these  Iambs.  There  were  some  lambs  contracted  for  in  the  range 
country  by  speculators  at  from  11  to  13  cents,  but  I  believe  it  is  con- 
servative to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  lambs  that  went  into  the  fctnl 
lots,  not  only  in  Colorado  but  certainly  in  Iowa  and  in  Missouri  and 
in  Kansas,  cost  the  feeders  not  less  than  10  cents.  In  many  cases 
that  I  know  of  they  cost  the  feeder  as  high  as  18  cents.  N^ow  fat 
lambs  are  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  to-day,  and  substantially  on 
the  Missouri  River  markets,  at  around  17  cents.  The  higher  price 
applies  mostly  to  the  lighter  lambs.  The  heavy,  well-finished  lambs 
are  selling  at  a  discount  of  probably  75  cents  or  a  dollar.  In  other 
words,  the  trade  seems  to  demand  a  lighter  article,  and  the  heavy, 
better-finished  animal  is  discriminated  against. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Ycu  mean  about  16  to  16 J  cents  a  pound  in- 
stead of  17  for  the  heavier  grade? 

Mr.  ToMLI^80N.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  Mr.  Sykes  stated  that  the  losses 
of  lamb  feeders  in  Iowa  on  the  present  market  would  be  about  $5  a 
head.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  feeders  in  tlie  Colorado  section 
probably  will  not  lose  over  $3  a  head.  But  that  loss  is  fearful  when 
you  consider  the  volume  of  lambs  fed  in  eastern  Colorado.  If  the 
number  fed  there  is  only  2,000,000,  the  direct  loss  is  $6,000,000  to 
the  lamb  feeders.  It  probably  will  not  bankrupt  these  feeders,  but 
it  will  leave  such  a  taste  in  their  mouths  that  they  won^t  want  to  go 
at  the  game  again  very  soon. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Kindly  tell  us  what  you  feed  lambs  with. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Mostly  alfalfa,  hay,  and  corn;  some  barley  and 
some  emmer.  I  have  700  on  feed  that  I  am  feeding  on  silage,  alfalfa 
hay,  and  some  corn  and  some  winter  emmer. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  Ls  that  ensilage  made  from? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Corn. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  quite  a  little  feeding  of  different 
kinds.  I  raise  my  own  sheep  and  lambs,  so  I  do  not  pay  this  16  or 
17  cents  which  my  neighbor  frequently  does,  and  it  will  not  make  a 
great  loss  to  me,  because  I  am  in  both  the  range  business  and  the  feed- 
ing business  and  I  will  pull  through.  I  do  not  want  you  to  under- 
stand from  what  I  say  that  I  am  a  practical  farmer ;  I  am  not.  I  am 
a  sort  of  city  farmer,  but  I  have  been  able  to  so  administer  some  of 
my  farming  operations  that  it  has  not  taken  all  the  money  I  have 
earned  from  other  sources.  So  perhaps  from  that  aspect  I  can 
qualify  as  a  semifarmer. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  make  enough  in  the  city  to  run  your  farm, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  do  not  cut  into  my  city  income  so  severely  as 
that,  although  the  city  farmer  is  at  a  very  decided  disadvantage,  par- 
ticularly when  he  does  not  see  his  farm  any  oftener  than  I  do. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Is- there  not  a  refuse  of  the  beet  that  is  fed  to 
lambs  out  in  your  State  from  the  sugar  factories? 
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Mr.  ToMiiiNSON.  The  sugar  factories  feed  what  are  known  as  old, 
broken  mouthed  ewes.    Those  are  ewes  which  have  passed  their  use- 
fulness on  the  range,  because  of  the  loss  of  some  of  their  teeth  so 
that  they  can  not  graze,  but  they  have  their  back  teeth  and  can  chew 
this  pulp,  which  is  of  a  sloppy  consistency  and  does  not  require  much 
chewing.    A  steer,  by  the  way,  will  eat  about  60  or  75  pounds  of  pulp 
a  day ;  you  can  ^et  some  idea  from  that  of  the  nature  of  that  feed. 
The  sugar  factories  feed  those  old  broken-mouthed  ewes  on  pulp. 
Senator  Ransdell.  What  else  do  they  do  with  that  pulp? 
Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  You  mean  what  else  the  sugar  factory  does? 
Senator  Ransdel.  Yes;  what  purpose  is  the  pulp  applied  to? 
Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  The  major  portion  of  it  is  fed  right  at  the  fac- 
tories.   They  are  drying  some  of  it  nowadays  and  shipping  it  to  the 
farmers.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  economical  method,  and  I  highly 
approve  of  it.     It  is  a  cheap  feed,  but  the  expense  of  drying  it  and 
the  transportation  expense  may  possibly  make  it  prohibitive  at  some 
distant  points. 

In  further  response  to  your  inquiry,  there  is  another  product  of  the 
sugar  factories;  that  is,  the  sirup.  They  are  putting  sirup  on  ground 
alfalfa  and  making  a  very  palatable  and  exceedingly  good  feed  for 
dairy  cattle  or  any  other  kind  of  cattle.  But  unless  you  have  got 
facilities  for  feeding  sirup  in  your  feed  lots  it  is  nasty  stuff  to 
handle. 

Senator  Ransdeli^  Is  that  a  prepared  feed?  Do  you  buy  it  that 
wa3%  or  do  you  put  it  on  as  you  feed  it  ? 

]VIr.  ToMLiNSON.  Both  ways.     A  man  that  has  facilities  will  spread 
the  sirup  over  the  gronnd  alfalfa  in  the  feed  troughs,  or  he  may  buy 
it  at  the  factory  already  ground  and  prepared — mixed  with  the  sirup. 
Senator  Gronna.  In  feeding  that  class  of  stuff,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
are  the  animals  liable  to  be  afflicted  or  infected  with  tuberculosis 
more  than. they  would  be.  on  the  range  or  on  hay? 
Mr.  Tomlinson.  In  feeding  the  pulp? 
Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  pulp  and  molasses. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  material  effect  it 
has  on  cattle  is  that  it  very  much  enlarges  the  liver.  That  is  about 
the  only  serious  effect  it  has;  also  the  cattle  are  unusually  soft  when 
they  leave  the  feed  lots,  and  we  have  to  finish  them  on  a  hard  feed,  and 
that  is  what  feeders  use  the  cottonseed  cake  for.  Tuberculosis  of 
range  cattle  in  open-feed  lots  in  the  West  is  not  an  entirely  neglisfible 
quantity,  but  it  is  vastly  less  in  importance  than  it  is  in  the  dairy 
sections  or  in  some  intensified  farming  sections  where  cattle  have 
been  used  to  being  housed. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  go  in  extenso  into  the  live-stock  situation 
in  other  sections,  except  to  say  that  my  statement  regarding  the  losses 
of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  range  country  applies  in  almost  the  samp 
degree  to  cattle — the  cattle  men  experienced  the  same  high  price  of 
feed,  and  the  corresponding  loss  and  the  inferior  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  spring. 

In  Texas — Mr.  Lasater  can  tell  this  better  than  I  can — ^they  had  a 
drought,  and  the  loss  of  the  calf  crop  has  been  fearful.  That  same 
drought  condition  obtains  in  a  good  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
I.  know  of  a  good  many  herds  that  have  been  moved  out  of  there. 
Mr.  Jastro,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  our  association, 
shipped  20,000  cattle  out  of  New  Mexico  into  California. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  you  and  Mr. 
Sykes  have  made  out  a  pretty  good  caso  as  to  the  narrow  margin,  and 
sometimes  the  submargin  as  you  miirht  call  it  on  cattle,  r^^ow,  I 
would  like  to  hear  you  discuss,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  would, 
the  remedies  that  you  would  recommend. 

Mr.  ToMLiKSON.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  discuss  that.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  simple  proposition — raise  the  price. 

Before  mating  any  statement  about  the  Fowl  Administration,  I 
want  to  say  I  have  been  very  closely  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hoover  and 
knew  him  before  the  law  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  before  he  was  appointed.     When  he  first  took  up 
these  food  problems  I  was  here  with  a  number  of  committees  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  situation.    He  wanted  to  have  our  views  and 
we  gave  them  to  him,  and  to  some  extent  he  has  followed  our  recom- 
mendations.   I  regard  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  very  high-minded  man.    1 
believe  he  is  trying  to  handle  the  problem  according  to  his  lights. 
And  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton,  who  is  chief  of  the  meat  division,  a  New  York 
man,  isprobably  as  capable  a  man  as  could  be  appointed  to  that  job. 
The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  experienced  live-stock  man  ? 
Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  No;  he  is  not;  he  is  a  New  York  lawyer. 
The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  any  experience  in  farming  that  you 
know  of? 

^  Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  None  at  all  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  be- 
lieve, tried  to  find  some  one  who  would  be  more  familiar  with  the 
problems — tried  to  find,  as  he  expressed  it,  some  packer  that  he  could 
rely  on,  but  failing  in  that,  he  put  in  Mr.  Cotton. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  is,  you  think,  as  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Hoover  could  have  found  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Well,  I  rather  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr. 
Cotton  is  a  very  capable  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  eliminates  any  possible  remedy  on  that  score 
then.    I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ToMUNSON.  Yes;  that  eliminates  any  question  as  to  the  i>er- 
sonnel.  Some  members  of  our  association  may  not  agree  with  me  in 
this,  but  you  asked  me  for  my  personal  opinion  and  I  am  giving  it 
to  you. 

Now,  last  fall  at  a  number  of  conferences,  and  publiclv  and  in  doc- 
uments sent  out  by  the  Food  Administration,  ana  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  issued  the  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  the  stockmen  that 
they  produce  more  foodstuiFs — ^that  food  was  the  main  essential  in 
winning  this  war — ^the  Food  Administration  has  at  diverse  times  and 
in  different  ways  assured  the  farmers  and  stockmen  that  they  could 
rely  upon  a  reasonable  profit.  The  Food  Administration  pointed  out 
world  statistics  as  to  meat  products,  demand,  etc.,  and  drew  a  fine- 
spun argument  that  the  farmers  and  stockmen  need  not  be  at  all  fear- 
ful of  not  receiving  a  profit,  and,  inferentially,  pledged  the  support 
of  the  Food  Administration,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  their  power,  to 
protect  the  farmers  and  stockmen. 

Now,  after  all  those  assurances  and  pleas  of  different  kinds^  here 
we  are  confronted  with  the  first  actual  demonstration  of  the  working 
of  the  Food  Administration,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  live- 
stock producers  of  this  country  are  not  only  not  getting  a  profit,  but 
are  facing  an  absolute  and  tremendous  loss. 
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To  be  fair  to  Mr.  Hoover,  I  should  explain  that  he  claims  that 
he  has  not  the  power  to  influence  the  present  cattle  prices  toward  a 
more  remunerative  or  profitable  basis.  I  do  not  accept  his  statement 
as  being  entirely  correct.  The  committee  knows  that  last  fall  Mr. 
Cotton,  after  conferences  with  stockmen — and  I  was  present  at  many 
of  the  conferences — established  a  minimum  price  of  15|  cents  per 
pound  until  further  notice  on  the  average  of  packers' -drovers  of  hogs 
on  the  Chicago  market.  Some  of  us  felt  that  the  average  ought  to 
be  higher.  I  stood,  I  think,  for  IC  or  16^  cents.  Parenthetically,  I 
might  also  say  that  I  was  never  very  favorable  to  the  ratio  which  he 
fixed.  I  have  no  objection  to  stating  my  views,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  and  it  will  take  up  time.  I  believe  I  can  state,  however, 
that  it  is  the  genera^l  consensus  of  opinion  of  stockmen  that  the  15^ 
cents  minimum  was  a  fair  one  and  would  result  in  maintaining  the 
present  production  and  possibly  even  increasing  it.  That  was  the 
general  opinion  when  the  minimum  was  established.  Conditions 
may  have  changed  so  as  to  incline  others  to  a  contrary  belief,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  change  my  view  on  it.  I  believe  that  on  the  average 
a  15^-cent  minimum  will  pay  fairly  satisfactory  returns  to.  the 
hog  men  of  the  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  raising  hogs,  Mr.  Tomlinson?    . 
Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes ;  I  raise  some  hogs. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Oh,  I  have  a  few.  I  sold  off  most  of  my  hogs  last 
fall,  right  off  the  alfalfa  and  at  15  cents  a  pound,  and  naturally,  be- 
ing raised  entirely  on  alfalfa  with  very  little  grain,  they  showed 
a  good  profit. 

Senator  Gronna.  Has  the  Government  fixed  a  price  ov  dressed 
beef?     ' 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  was  just  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  John  A.  Simpson  (president  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union). 
May  I  ask,  do  you  know  how  many  bushels  of  corn  it  takes  to  make 
100  poimds  of  pork? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Not  from  actual, knowledge,  because  I  have  never 
fed  100  bushels  of  corn  to  see  what  it  would  make.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent at  most  of  these  conferences  when  all  these  experts  agreed  on 
what  it  ought  to  take,  and  I  have  read  a  good  many  publications  of 
the  different  experiment  stations  throughout  the  country.  You  prob- 
ably know  the  very  celebrated  report  written  by  Mr.  Evard,  of  the 
Wallace  committee,  wherein  they  recommend,  I  think,  14.3  as  being 
necessary  to  give  a  stimulation  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and,  I 
think,  13.3  to  maintain  present  production. 

Mr.  Simpson.  If  that  is  right,  then  you  will  not  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that  15^  would  pay  a  man  to  fatten  hogs? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  said  on  the  average.  I  was  speaking  of  the  hog 
production  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  13.3  basis  hogs  would  have  to  sell  at  $22.75 
with  corn  at  $1.75  in  order  to  come  out? 
Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  about  the  price  of  corn  now? 
Mr.  Tomlinson.  At  Chicago  that  is  about  right;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  was  a  little  higher  day  before  yester- 
day.   And  yet  you  still  think  the  $15.50  is  enough  ? 
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Mr.  ToMLiNsox.  It  may  not  bo  enough  in  these  corn-belt  States, 
where  they  have  not  put  on  some  of  the  weight  on  grass  or  some  kind 
of  pasture.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  a  hog  producer  out  in 
Iowa  complaining  of  the  $15.50.  The  averasre  price  of  hogs  has  been 
slightly  above  that  since  that  ratio  was  established. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  do  you  not  base  your  figures  some- 
what on  your  own  experience  with  hogs,  and  have  you  not  been  feed- 
ing hc^  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  the  feeder  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Unquestionably  I  operate  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Norris.  And  what  would  be  a  good  price  for  you,  wlipre 
you  feed  them  on  alfalfa  and  did  not  give  them  anything  but  alfalfa, 
would  apply  to  all  other  men  situated  as  you  are,  where  they  Iiavo 
the  alfalfa,  but  it  would  not  apply  at  all,  would  it,  in  regions  where 
they  do  not  have  the  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  raising  hogs  on 
com? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  I  feed  a  good  deal  of  corn,  because  I  raise 
some. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  raise  very  many  hogs  on  corn  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No;  we  can  raise  them  more  economically  in  an 
alfalfa  field. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  understand  the  raising  of  hogs  on  com  ? 

Mr.  To:mlinson.  Only,  perhaps,  from  a  scientific  or  theoretical 
standpoint — what  I  hear  from  talking  with  farmers.  Mind  you, 
Senator,  my  statement  was  confined  to  the  average  throughout  the 
country.  I  know  how  they  raise  hogs  up  in  Idaho,  how  they  raise 
them  in  California  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  in  Colorado,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  com  belt,  and  I  am  still  willing  to  stand  on 
my  statement  that  on  the  average  throuffhout  the  country  the  people 
are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  15^^  cents. 

Mr.  Ed.  C.  Lasater.  What  per  cent  of  the  hogs  in  the  country  are 
raised  outside  of  the  corn  belt,  Mr.  Tomlinson? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  A  very  small  per  cent.     Iowa  is  the  b^g  hog- 
producing  State  of  the  Union.    It  raises  one-seventh  of  all  the  hogs 
m  the  United  States,  and  probably  one-tenth  of  all  the  hcgs  in  the 
world.    It  is  the  premier  live-stock  producing  State  of  the  world- 
Senator  Kenyon.  Yes ;  we  are  going  along  very  nicely  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  object  to  my  asking  Mr.  Sykes  how 
many  pounds  of  pork  a  bushel  of  corn  will  make?  I  have  an  idea 
that  probably  he  knows. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  would  say  it  would  take  12  bushels  to  make  a  hundred 
pounds  of  pork;  that  is,  general  average.    It  will  not  do  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  As  to  th^s  hosr  situation,  a  good  many  hogs  are 
raised  in  the  corn  belt  by  following  cattle.  They  utilize  th:^  waste 
products  that  come  from  the  cattle.  But  when  you  get  down  to  figur- 
ing hcgs  on  a  rat'o  you  are  not  on  the  soundest  foundation,  because 
you  do  not  take  into  consid'^ration  all  the  factors.  I  do  not  know 
what  percentage  of  hogs  in  Iowa  ordinarilv  follow  the  cattle,  but  it 
is  an  appreciable  percentage,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sykes  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No;  not  when  you  come  to  compare  it  with  the  total 
number  of  hogs  produced  there. 
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Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  It  is  an  appreciable  percentage,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sykes,  Oh,  yes;  I  should  say  it  is  25  par  cent. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Of  course,  a  man  can  raise  hogs  much  cheaper 
that  way  than  by  feeding  the  corn  directly? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  There  are  so  many 
factors  in  this  that  taking  them  all  together  they  are  the  basis  on 
which  I  rest  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  will  you  kindly  state  the  remedies 
you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  just  want  to  refer  to  one  other  question,  in- 
spired by  the  question  of  Senator  Gronna,  and  that  is  as  to  whether 
the  Food  Administration  is  exercising  any  power  over  beef  prices.  I 
believe  you  referred  to  that.  Senator  Gronna. 

Our  total  production  of  meat  products  in  this  country  for,  say  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  about  22,000,000,000  pounds. 
Roughly,  12,000,000,000  pounds  of  that  is  pork  products.  Something 
over  8,000,000,000  of  that  is  beef  products.  The  balance  is  made  up 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  calves.  Of  our  hog  products  we  exported  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  about  13  per  cent.  Of  beef  we  ex- 
ported but  5  per  cent,  and  I  should  say  that  last  year  was  above  the 
average  of  previous  years.  The  composite  averagt^  was  less  than 
10  per  cent. 

Senator  Page.  The  10  per  cent  applies  to  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  To  everything.  That  is  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1917.  We  have  not  in  recent  years  exported  much  mutton.  There 
was  some  exportation  a  decade  ago  of  live  sheep,  heavy  mutton ;  but 
there  has  never  been  any  appreciable  trade  in  the  carcass  mutton 
for  export.  Hog  products  have  always  constituted  the  majority  of 
our  exports  of  meat  products,  and  always  will,  because  we  raise  .the 
bulk  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  world.  Our  exports  of  pork  products 
have  somewhat  increased-  during  the  past  few  years. 

Now,  the  control  which  the  Food  Administration  exercises  through 
the  medium  of  its  buying  for  the  allies  and  the  civilian  population 
abroad  and  the  neutrals  and  the  Red  Cross  and  our  Army  and  Navy 
gives  them  a  very  firm  control  over  prices,,  and  I  believe  that  neither 
Mr.  Hoover  nor  Mr.  Cotton  felt  they  were  taking  much  chances  when 
they  fixed  15|  cents  on  hogs  as  a  minimum. 

I  want  to  digress  for  just  a  moment  to  state  that  it  was  the  general 
feeling  of  hog  men  and  practical  stock  men  that  this  winter's  crop 
of  hop^s  would  have  come  nearer  selling  at  25  cents  than  it  would  at 
15  or  16  cents  had  there  not  been  some  artificial  control  of  the  markets 
through  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  do  they  exercise  that  control? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know.  As  against 
everybody's  expectations,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  exports  and  the 
keen  demand  from  consumers  in  this  country,  we  find  live  stock  on 
a  declining  basis;  hcgs  have  gone  down  5  or  6  cents  from  the  high 
point,  when  every  indication  pointed  to  a  higher  market.  The  Food 
Administration  probably  has  control  to-day  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  hcg  production  in  th^'s  country.  I  believe  it  has  bsen  stated  by 
some  of  the  ofiicials  that  they  buy  around  20  per  cent.  Now,  that  is 
enough  to  fix  the  price,  unquestionably.    I  hope  I  am  not  incorrect  in 
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stating  that  I  had  been  told  by  some  member  of  a  committee  that 
the  Food  Administration  was  now  purchasing  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  beef  production  in  this  country.  So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
they  purchase  that  percentage  it  lies  within  their  power  to  control 
prices.  It  is  the  price  of  the  surplus,  we  have  always  been  told,  that 
makes  the  price  of  the  whole.  They  could  exercise  that  power  to 
mamtain  higher  prices  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  meats  1 

Mr.  ToMLiNsox.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

Thu  Chairman.  I  say,  does  the  embargo  apply  to  meats? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Yes:  to  enemv  countries  and  some  neutrals. 

Senator  Gkonna.  There  is  this  distinction  to  be  observed,  Mr.  Tom- 
linson,  in  connection  with  the  theory  you  have  just  mentioned,  that 
it  is  the  surplus  that  controls  the  price.  Under  a  restricted  price  the 
surplus  would,  of  course,  control  the  price,  but  the  export  of  the 
surplus  in  an  unrestricted  market  might  not  control  the  price.  I 
think  there  is  a  difference  in  that. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  I  recognize  the  shade  of  difference. 

Th3  Chairman.  A^  between  having  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  and 
not  having  an  outlet  for  the  surplus,  to  send  it  abroad  would  increase 
the  price,  as  compared  with  controlling  it  back  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Coming  back  to  the  point  which  I  was  aiming  to 
discuss,  seme  of  us  met  Mr.  Hoover  the  other  day;  in  fact,  we  have 
met  him  quite  frequently;  we  are  on  good  terms  with  him  and  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  we  want  to  be ;  we  want  to  assist  them  all  we  can.  We 
told  him  the  situation  as  to  the  immense  losses  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Sykes 
was  along,  so  was  Mr.  Heard.  We  brought  up  the  question  whether 
he  did  net  have  it  in  his  power  to  stiffen  up  these  cattle  prices  so  as 
to  save  thess  fellows  from  a  part  of  their  losses  and  make  good  the 
pledge  that  was  given  us  last  fall.  I  gathered  from  his  reply  that  he 
felt  that  such  action  would  mean  higher  prices  for  the  consumers, 
and  that  was  a  consideration  which  trenscended  in  importance  the 
interests  of  the  producers. 

Now,  that  is  the  issue  on  which  I  at  least  differ  fundamentally 
with  the  Food  Administration — ^that  is,  assuming  that  I  correctly 
caught  their  viewpoint.  If  food  is  to  win  the  war  or  is  to  be  a 
substantial  factor  in  winning  the  war,  it  is  beyond  denial  that  these 
producers  must  get  the  cost  of  production  or  they  will  not  continue 
in  business.  You  can  not  draft  a  man  to  produce.  He  has  got  to  be 
satisfied.  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Heard  both  spoke  about  the  discontent 
among  the  producers.  There  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves  about 
that ;  it  is  a  fact. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  every  producer 
is  going  to  ^et  out  of  the  game  because  he  does  not  get  a  profit.  So 
long  as  our  present  agricultural  methods  are  in  vogue,  so  long  as  we 
raise  big  forage  and  coarse-grain  crops,  there  is  no  way  to  market 
them  except  through  live  stock,  and  stock  men  and  farmers,  most 
of  them,  will  have  to  continue  in  the  business.  But  I  think  there  is 
a  margin;  possibly  25  per  cent  of  them  may  quit  the  game  unless 
they  receive  some  satisfactory  profit.  Now,  can  we  stand  a  reduction 
in  our  meat  proelucts  of  25  per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  wipes  out  the  surplus? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  largely  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  able  to  carry  it  on? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  know  it  is  true  in  the  grain  business  that  many 
of  the  farmers  are  conducting  their  farming  operations  upon  bor- 
rowed capital,  and  I  take  it  many  of  those  who  feed  cattle  have  to 
borrow  money  also. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  They  are  the  largest  borrowers  in  the  country. 

Senator  Gkonna.  And  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  they  are 
willing  or  not,  but  whether  they  are  able? 

Mr.  ToMLiKsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eansdeld.  What  percentage  of  our  meat  products  do  we 
export  ? 

Mr.  ToMLTNSON.  About  9  per  cent.  Our  exports  of  hog  products 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  »30,  1917,  were  around  13  per  cent. 

Senator  Kansdell.  That  is  the  general  average  of  all  the  meat 
products  ? 

Senator  Page.  Of  the  hog  products. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Let  me  state  it  again.  Our  exports  of  beef  prod- 
ucts for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  compared  with  the 
assumed  total  production,  was  approximately  5  per  cent.  Our  ex- 
ports of  hog  products  was  between  13  and  14  per  cent.  The  average 
of  all  products  was  a  little  over  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairmax.  I  gather  from  the  gist  of  your  remarks  that  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  price  paid  for  the  finished  product 
in  order  to  stimulate  production? 

Mr.  ToarLiNsoN.  Not  onlv  in  order  to  stimulate  production,  but 
even  to  maintain  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  suggestion' on  that  point?  It  seems 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover,  at  least  up  to  date. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Put  prices  on  a  basis  that  will  yield  at  least  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  men  who  responded  to  the  President's  ap- 
peal for  increased  production. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  think  the  Food  Administration  has  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  Has  an5^body  else  the  power? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  I  do  not  l)elieve  they  have,  unless  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  exercise  that  power  through  special  leg'.slation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  say  they  have  the  power  to  raise  the 
prices  of  beef  and  pork? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  think  they  recognize  that  they  have,  Senator. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  somebody  had  the  power  to  put  prices 
down,  and  whoever  had  the  power  to  put  them  down  has  the  power 
to  raise  them. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Wliat  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  proposal 
to  let  the  whole  thing  alone? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Well,  I  want  to  revert  to  a  little  ancient  history 
in  connection  with  that.  Before  Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Food 
Administrator  there  was  a  committee  of  cattlemen  down  here,  and 
the  general  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  was  best  to  leave  things 
alone,  that  monkeying  with  prices  was  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
and  inexpedient.  I  think  they  were  unanimous  on  that.  I  have 
never  been  personally  in  favor  of  this  Food  Administration  scheme — 
so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  mind  you.    Note  that  distinction. 
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Food  Administration,  as  I  conceive  it,  means  probably  a  lowering  of 
prices,  and  certainly  the  use  of  all  power  to  prevent  any  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Has  you  experience  confirmed  that  judgment? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  I  think  it  has;  yes,  sir.  I  was  never  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  proposition,  but  I  realize  there  are  more  consumers 
m  this  country  than  producers. 

fhe  Chairman.  But  in  the  long  run  if  you  depress  the  price  to  the 
producer  and  drive  him  out  of  business,  is  not  that  the  worst  affliction 
you  could  vis't  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  Yes.  Our  association  has  felt  that  these  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  market  were  the  most  baneful  influence  we  could 
suffer  from.  Let  me  refer  to  a  concrete  example.  The  State  of  Idaho 
got  into  the  hog  business  up  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  There  were  a  lot  of  emissaries  sent  out  tell- 
ing the  people  to  raise  hcgs;  that  that  was  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  to  make  their  farms  pay.  Well,  they  enticed  a  lot  of  farmers  into 
the  hog  game.  Then — I  think  it  was  the  fall  of  1914 — somebody,  pre- 
sumablv  the  packers,  put  a  horrible  crimp  in  the  hog  market. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  was  in  1915,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  I  think  it  was  in  1914,  Mr.  Lasater.  They  put 
hogs  down  so  you  could  not  sell  them  at  over  4  cents  a  pound  in  the 
country.  Then  the  people  up  in  Idaho  simply  knocked  their  little 
pigs  in  the  head ;  they  could  not  afford  to  feed  them.  Hogs  in  Iowa 
at  that  time  did  not  bring  more  than  5^  cents,  did  they,  Mr.  Sykes? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Following  that  we  had  a  shortage,  and  prices 
ascended  to  21  cents.  Now,  they  have  gone  back  to  16.  If  it  does  not 
pay  the  Iowa  farmer  to  raise  hogs  on  this  basis,  you  will  have  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  experience — there  will  be  a  shortage,  and  hogs  will 
go  up  to  25  or  30  cents. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  produce  the  consumer  can  not  consume.  That  is  tol- 
erably clear,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  axiomatic. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  put  the  price  of  products  down  below 
the  cost  of  production,  the  producer  will  quit,  will  he  not  ? 

Mr.  ToMLixsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Ths  Chair3ian.  So  the  consumer  will  not  have  anything  to  con- 
sume at  any  price  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Th3  Chairman.  That  is  the  fundamental  difference  that  divided 
the  Senators  last  year.  Some  of  them  thought  that  consumption  was 
the  important  factor,  and  others  thought  that  production  was  the 
important  factor. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Well,  you  had  two  bills — one  a  production  bill 
and  the  other  a  distribution  bill.  Government  publications  were 
filled  with  statements  as  to  the  great  profits  that  the  stockmen  were 
practically  assured  of  if  they  would  enlarge  their  operations  and  take 
hold,  and  now  we  are  up  against  the  fact  that  they  are  losing  and 
becoming  discouraged  and  unquestionably  will  not  produce  again  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Senator  Waosworth.  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  question. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  to  let  the  whole  thing  alone? 
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Mr.  ToMUNSoN.  I  would  much  prefer  a  proposal  to  let  the  whole 
thing  alone  rather  than  this  partial  regulation  simply  in  the  interest 
of  one  class  against  the  other.  I  have  taken  the  position  that  it  was 
better  to  leave  the  whole  thing  alone.  Bear  in  mind,  there  is  a  well- 
grounded  belief  that  the  Food  Administration  is  not  letting  it  alone. 

Senator  Norris.  In  order  to  let  it  alone  we  would  have  to  stop  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration — ^to  take  away  some  of  their 
powers  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  That  is  the  point.  We  feel  they  are  exercising 
what  power  they  have  got  toward  cheapening  things.  That  may 
be  a  little  unfair  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Cotton;  undeniably  they 
put  that  hog  minimum  in  to  stimulate  the  production,  and  they  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously  thought  they  were  going  to  secure  an  in- 
creased production  of  hogs.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  their  idea 
was  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this:  In 
India,  on  one  occasion,  the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  wheat,  if 
not  below  the  cost  of  production,  too  low.  The  people  lived  riotously 
every  day,  and  that  condition  was  followed  by  a  famine.  They  ate 
the  stuff  up. 

Now,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  we  have  several  other  witnesses.  Have  you 
about  concluded  ? 

.  Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  have  consumed  altogether  too  much  time.  I 
simply  want  to  ad  v  ert  to  one  point.  Live  stock  is  the  foundation  of 
our  agricultural  prosperity  in  this  country.  There  is  no  denying 
that.  You  have  got  to  raise  live  stock  in  the  State  of  Iowa  or  you 
can  not  raise  any  corn.  It  is  necessary  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
You  can  not  overturn  the  agricultural  conditions  in  this  country 
without  so  seriously  disrupting  things  that  it  will  be  a  national 
calamity.  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  on  to  a  famine  basis,  but 
we  certainly  are  confronted  with  a  tremendous  shortage  in  live 
stock,  unless  some  remedy  is  evolved  either  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  by  the  Food  Administration  for  this  present  deplor- 
able situation.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me — and  this  is  said  in  no  feel- 
ing of  captious  criticism — ^that  there  is  not  the  proper  kind  of  co- 
ordination between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  jealously  or  not, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  team  play,  and  until  that  is  brought 
about  and  some  national  live-stock  policy  or  lack  of  policy  is  an- 
nounced, we  will  be  drifting  from  bad  to  worse. 

Yesterday  there  were  some  questions  raised  as  to  the  establishment 
of  i-etail  markets.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to  quote  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  certain  members  of  the  live-stock  industry  at  a 
meeting  hold  here  in,  I  believe,  the  latter  part  of  September,  1917. 
Secretary  Houston  and  Food  Administrator  Hoover  called  a  meet- 
ing of  tiie  important  live  stock  men  here  on  September  5,  6.  and  7. 
and  as  a  result  of  that  conference  a  live-stock  industry  committee 
was  appointed.  That  committee  conferred  then  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  later  at  his  request  came  on  here.  I  will  only  read  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  establishment  of  retail  markets  on  a  different 
basis  than  at  present.    It  is  as  follows: 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  principal  consuminj]:  centers  of 
public  retail  markets  operated  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  accencies 
under   public  supervision,  at  which  the  consumer  who  pays  cash  and  does 
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his  own  delivering  may  buy  meats  and  animal  food  products  at  the  actual 
wholesale  cost,  plus  a  small  ^xed  profit.  Such  markets  should  be  established 
to  accomplish  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  stabilize  the  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

That,  together  with  many  other  recommendations,  were  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  print  that  statement  with  the  list  of  your 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  can  print  the  entire  document. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  too  voluminous. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  It  is  about  six  pages. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attach  it  to  your 
statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  think  that  with  his  limited 
power  he  could  adopt  this  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  His  "  limited  power  "?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  He  felt,  and  we  well  knew,  that  it  would  require 
some  drastic  action  to  force  packers  into  that.  They  do  not  view 
this  kind  of  a  lemon  with  satisfaction.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  retail  business  for  themselves.  There  is  great 
merit  in  that  recommendation. 

Yesterday  there  was  some  reference  made  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations under  which  the  packers  were  now  operating — that  is,  the 
license  rules  and  regulations.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that,  but  I  have 
brought  a  copy  with  me.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  that  in  connection  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  If  you  want  me  to  put  it  in  the  record,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Just  one  or  two  other  points  and  I  will  close.  The  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association,  in  addition  to  passing  some  resolutions 
which  were  presented  to  you  yesterday,  also  asked  for  increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals.  That  request 
is  contained  in  resolution  No.  16,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
have  printed  in  the  record. 

Fena^^or  Wadsworth.  Does  that  refer  to  prairie  dogs  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  No;  this  refers  to  wolves,  coyotes,  and  mountain 
lions,  Senator.  It  is  a  conservation  measure.  There  are  great  losses 
on  account  of  wolves,  mountain  lions,  and  coyotes  in  both  the  sheep 
and  cattle  industries.  We  think  a  small  expenditure,  say  $250,000, 
would  more  than  repay  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  losses  to  be  from  that 
source? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $15,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  annually. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  That  is  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  provide  for  enough.  Sen- 
ator. This  predatory  animal  proposition  has  been  handled  differ- 
ently in  different  States.  Some  have  handled  it  by  a  bounty  system. 
The  Government  is  proceeding  through  the  Biological  Survey.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  the  bounty  system  is  that  what  a  man 
gets  depends  upon  the  number  of  animals  he  can  catch,  and  if  he 
catches  a  she  wolf  or  she  coyote  he  lets  her  go  so  that  she  may  still 
furnish  him  something  to  make  a  living  on. 
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I  desire  to  thank  the  committee.  I  shall  be  in  town  quite  a  while, 
and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  solve  these  problems  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  opportunity.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Food  Ad- 
ministration problem  can  be  solved  or  not ;  it  seems  to  be  a  riddle.* 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  An  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  cur  own  armies  and  the 
allied  armies  furnishes  a  very  substantial  means  of  control  of  the 
market,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  whoever  has  that  power  has  a  very  substantial 
control  of  prices? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  You  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  a  system 
of  leasing  the  public  lands  similar  to  the  leasing  of  the  forest  reserves 
might  be  adopted  with  success? 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  I  do.  I  have  been  coming  to  Washington  for 
the  last  10  years  on  that  mission.  Unfortunately,  Congress  seems  to 
think  that  the  western  stockman  is  a  land  grabber,  and  everything  else 
that  is  mean.  We  have  told  them  time  and  time  again  that  if  there 
was  not  a  sane  settlement  of  this  public-lands  question  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  the  live-stock  industry  on  the  range,  and  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  ho  reason  why  the  leasing  system  should 
interfere  with  homesteading? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  fear  of  that  that  would  probably  stand 
in  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Tomlinson.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  homesteading. 
Remember-that  grass  is  the  cheapest  feed  for  live  stock  that  God  has 
ever  given  us,  and  it  should  be  conserved  and  utilized  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  in  these  times;  there  can  not  be  anj 
doubt  about  that.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Tomlinson 

(Additional  data  requested  by  the  committee  were  subsequently 
submitted  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

REPORT   BY    CERTAIN    MEMBERS    OF    THE   LIVE-STOCK    INDUSTRY    COMMITTEE. 
[Submitted  to  Herbert  Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  in  September,   1917.] 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Live-Stock  Industry  Committee,  having 
been  called  to  the  office  of  the  Food  Administration  and  having  been  asked 
to  consider  the  suggested  terms  for  licensing  the  packers  and  to  present  a  con- 
structive program  for  stimulating  live-stock  production,  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Administration  in  licensing  the 
packers  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  exercise  a  direct  Influence  on  the 
prices  paid  the  producer  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  animal  products,  to  the  end  that  both  may  be  protected  so  far  as 
practicable  under  existing  war  conditions,  and  that  in  the  purchase  and  slaugh- 
ter of  live  stock  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  meats  and  animal  products 
the  pckers  may  not  make  unreasonable  profits.  The  license  arrangement, 
therefore,  must  be  such  as  w^ill  give  both  producers  and  consumers  assurance 
that  the  control  by  the  Government  Is  actual  and  not  merely  perfunctory.  Rules 
governing  it  should  provide: 

1.  For  a  system  of  accounting  with  the  individual  plants  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  determine  their  actual  profits. 
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2.  A  system  of  uniform  daily  and  periodical  reports  from  all  the  plants 
which  will  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  animal  products  on  hand,  the  number, 
weight,  the  kinds  of  live  stock  slaughtered,  the  sales  of  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts; the  prices  paid  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  received  for  meats  and 
anifhal  products ;  the  amounts  received  for  by-products  and  their  destination ; 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  All  such  reports  and  information  to  be  checked  by  the 
Government  and  given  to  the  public  as  nearly  contemiK)raneously  as  possible 
with  the  transactions  to  which  it  relates. 

3.  Limitation  of  packers'  profits  to  a  reasonable  amount,  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  capital  invested,  the  method  to  be  determined  in  the  most  prac- 
tical way  by  competent  experts,  keeping  in  mind  the  desirability  of  reducing 
the  incentive  to  unduly  influence  the  prices  paid  for  live  stock  or  the  prir-^ 
received  for  the  products,  and  giving  the  packers  a  fair  manufacturing  profit 
nnd  no  more.  Such  fair  profits,  we  believe  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  producers 
and  to  the  consumers. 

Referring  to  rule  2,  suggested  by  the  pa<*kers,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
annual  net  profit  of  3  per  cent  on  the  total  annual  sales  of  th*e  products  men- 
tioned is  greater  than  is  necessary  or  justified. 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  will  incidentally  tend  to  increase 
production  in  so  far  as  it  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  fairer  conditions  at 
the  live-stock  markets,  and  that  under  the  normal  operation  of  economic  forces 
both  production  and  prices  would  adjust  themselves  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  In  time  of  war  the  trend  of  grain  prices  is 
usually  unfavorable  to  the  feeding  of  grains  to  live  stock,  and  for  this  reason 
Increased  production  to  cover  shortage  does  not  come  as  quickly  as  under 
peace  conditions. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Food  Administration  that  the  normal  operation  of 
the  economic  forces  Is  to  be  modified  in  the  following  particulars  : 

{a)  By  Government  control  of  exports  from  the  United  States. 

(&)  By  such  control  of  prices  as  may  be  found  appropriate  and  practicable 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

(c)  By  the  centralized  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  meat  and  animal 
products  by  our  own  Government  and  by  other  Governments  for  military  and 
civilian  purposes. 

(d)  By  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

Such  measures  as  these  make  necessary  something  more  than  the  mere  licens- 
ing of  the  packers,  and  compel  giving  assurances  to  the  producers  which 
would  otherwise  be  unnecessary.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  connection  with  such 
licensing  the  following  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  consideration: 

(1)  The  Food  Administration  should  see  to  it  that  all  meats  and  animal 
products  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies  will  be  bought  at  prices  which 
shall  fully  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  make  certain 
that  such  a  profit  shall  be  realized  by  the  producer  as  will  stimulate  whatever 
abnormal  production  it  deems  essential,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  great  increase 
in  production  can  be  brought  about  unless  the  average  small  farmer  and  feeder 
of  live  stock  can  be  assured  that  under  his  conditions,  now  made  more  diflficult 
by  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  labor,  feed,  and  other  matters,  he  will  receive  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  increased  production  he  is  urged  to  make. 

(2)  Cows  are  usually  bred  to  calve  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Next 
summer's  crop  of  beef  calves  can  not  be  economically  finished  for  market  until 
the  fall  of  1919  and  the  winter  of  1919-20.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  beef 
during  the  next  year  must  therefore  come  from  the  cattle  of  marketable  or 
feeding  age  during  that  period.  If  the  survey  of  the  probable  supply  Indicates 
that  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies,  w^e 
believe  it  would  be  possil;)le  to  Increase  the  supply  of  fattened  cattle  by  making 
contacts  with  feeders  to  furnish  specified  numbers  of  fattened  steers  each  month 
at  prices  which  would  be  known  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  contracts 
were  made.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  existing  statistics  on  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  feed  lots  or  to  go  in  during  the  next  three  months.  A  special  in- 
quiry should  be  made,  directed  to  the  feeders,  who  can  be  located  through  the 
commission  houses. 

(3)  Hogs  are  finished  for  market  at  from  6  to  12  months  of  age.  In  the 
corn-belt  States  most  of  the  pigs  come  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  pigs 
from  sows  bred  this  winter  will  therefore  come  on  the  market  beginning  next 
September  or  October.     During  the  past  six  to  nine  months  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  price  of  ho^  and  the  cost  of  production  has  causwl  the  marketing 
of  hogs  at  weights  much  lighter  than  usual,  and  also  the  marketing  of  large 
numbers  of  brood  sows.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  com  and  the  relatively 
lower  price  of  hogs,  corii  has  been  fed  more  sparingly  than  usual  to  last  spring's 
crop  of  pigs,  and  they  are  much  lighter  than  usual  at  this  season.  Any  increase 
in  the  amount  of  pork  and  pork  products  during  the  next  six  months  must  come 
either  from  tlie  further  marketing  of  brood  sows  (which  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  pig  crop  next  spring)  or  from  feeding  the  existing  crop  of  shoats  to  heavier 
weights  than  is  usually  found  profitable.  An  assure<l  price  premium  for  prime 
heavy  hogs  would  probably  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
pounds  of  live  hogs  marketed  during  the  next  six  months.  The  number  of  hogs 
to  be  marketefl  during  that  period  can  not  be  increased,  but  the  total  weight 
might  be  increased  very  much  should  the  feeders  be  guarantee<l  the  cost  of 
making  it. 

During  the  next  five  months  the  price  of  hogs  at  the  central  markets  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  go  below  the  cost  of  production  as 
measured  in  the  value  of  the  corn  fed. 

The  number  of  sows  bred  to  farrow  next  spring  can  be  considerably  In- 
creased if  the  producer  can  be  assured  that  the  pigs  when  fattened  for  market 
shall  sell  for  prices  which  will  fully  cover  the  .cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit. 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the  foUow'ng  are  suggested : 

( a )  Arrangement  through  the  FckmI  Administration  of  a  Government  guaranty 
that  the  price  of  next  spring's  pig  crop  shall  not  fall  below  the  actual  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  Said  guaranty  to  cover  the  fat  hogs 
n?arketed  between  August  1,  1918,  and  April  1,  1919. 

(6)  If  a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep  during  the 
next  few  years  is  essential  and  :f  a  sufficient  market  is  assured,  a  similar 
guaranty  to  the  producer  of  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  will 
bring  about  such  increase. 

(c)  Control  of  the  practices  of  the  commission  merchants  and  traders  at 
the  central  markets,  including  their  charges  for  selling  live  stock. 

id)  An  investigaton  of  the  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the  variou.s 
public  stockyards  at  the  market  centers  and  the  inauguration  of  such  regula- 
tory measures  as  may  seem  necessary. 

(c)  Provision  in  the  rules  governing  the  packers  which  shall  enforce  their 
compliance  with  the  foregoing  policies  as  to  pr'.ces  and  other  matters  which 
affect  them. 

(/)  These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  to  influence  the  price  of  corn  or  other  grains  fed  to  live  stock. 

ig)  In  the  creation  of  the  machinery  which  may  be  necessary  to  put -these 
recommendations  into  effect,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  j»s  a  prime  essential  that 
it  must  be  of  such  a  chara<"ter  as  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
producer. 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  principal  consuming  centers  of 
public  retail  markets  operated  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  agencies 
under  public  sui»ervision,  at  wiiich  the  consumer  who  pays  c^sh  and  does  his 
own  delivering  may  buy  meats  and  animal  food  products  at  the  actual  wholesale 
cost,  plus  a  small  fixed  profit.  Enough  such  markets  should  be  established  to 
accomplish  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  stabilize  prices  to  the  consumer. 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  to  meat 
supplies  the  foregoing  recommendations  may  seem  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  a  profit  to  the  producer.  We  remind  all  such  that  such 
assurance  is  needed  if  production  is  to  be  stimulated  to  the  extent  the  Food 
Administration  thinks  necessary.  If  prices  for  live  stock  are  below  the  cost 
of  production,  an  Increase  In  meat  supplies  can  not  be  hoped  for. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January 
14,  15,  and  16,  1918. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16,  Asking  for  appropriations  for  destruction  of  predatory  animals. 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  work  of  exterminating  predatory  wild  animals 
and  range-destroying  rodents  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Biological 
Survey  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  successful,  and  under  the 
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thorough  organization  and  efficient  plans  of  that  bureau  this  evil  will  be 
largely  minimized,  if  not  entirely  removed,  provided  the  different  States  will 
heartily  cooperate  with  tlie  Federal  Government  in  Its  plan  of  work ;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the  Biological 
Survey  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  on  that  account  the  results  obtained  ai*e 
not  satisfactory  in  some  sections  of  the  West;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  belief  that  the  present  bounty  laws  of  the  States  should  be 
repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  various  States  should,  through  their  several 
legislatures,  enact  laws  appropriating  sufficient  money  to  equal  the  amounts 
to  be  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  different  Stntes;  and  that 
such  State  appropriations  should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  to  be  handled  in  conjunction  with  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress;  and  we  further  believe  that  with  adequate  appropriations, 
both  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  States,  the  predatory  wild  animal 
menace  will  soon  be  under  control ;  and 

Whereas  Congress  is  expecting  to  make  an  emergency  appropriation  to  meet 
food-shortage  conditions  and  to  aid  In  increasing  production,  and  as  the  ex- 
termination of  pre<]atory  animals  is  an  important  factor  toward  increasing 
production :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  National  Lire  Stock  Association  in  convention 
assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  January  1^-16,  WIS,  That  we  urge  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $500,000,  as  a  part  of  said  emergency  approprltlon. 
for  immediate  use  in  the  extermination  of  predatory  wild  animals  and  range- 
destroying  rodents,  and  that  we  petition  the  various  States  to  make  appropria- 
tions at  least  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
various  Stntes,  said  money,  both  Federal  and  State,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Biological  Survey;  and  be  it  further 

R<^solr>ed,  That  we  petition  Congress  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  dogs  In  the 
United  States,  and,  out  of  the  fund  thereby  created,  such  portion  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  used  for  the  extermination  of  stock-killing  dog^  predatory 
wild  animals,  and  range-destroying  rodents. 


United  States  Food  Administration — Meat  Division — ^RutES  and  Regulations 
Relating  to  the  Profits  of  Slaughtering  and  Meat-Packing  Concerns. 

I.  RULES  FOR  LICENSEES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  EXCEEDING   ^100,000,(JOO. 
ARTICLE    I.   LICENSEES    SL^JECT    TO    THESE    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

Section  1.  To  whom  rules  are  applicable. — Every  person  or  corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  these  rules  and  regulations  who  is  required  to  procure  a  license 
for  the  conduct  of  his  business  by  the  nroclpmation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dp  ted  October  8  1917,  and  who  shall  be  engaged  in  the  slaughter- 
ing of  live  stock  and  the  manufacture  of  products  therefrom,  and  whose 
aggrecrate  sales  during  the  12  months  ending  November  1,  1917,  exceeded 
$100,000,000.    These  rules  shall  take  effect  as  of  November  1,  1917. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments. — Amendments  to  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator .  on  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  ps  ho  shall  deem  reasonable  and  fair. 

Sec.  3.  Applications  by  licensees. — If  any  licensee  desires  an  interpretation 
of  any  mptter  in  these  rules  or  any  exception  or  special  ruling  relating  to  his 
business,  he  shall  make  written  application  therefor  to  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division,  stating  fully  the  facts  and  the  reasons  for  such  application,  and 
licensee  shall  take  no  action  in  such  matter  without  the. written  authority 
of  snid  chief. 

Sec  4.  Methods. — ^Erch  licensee  is  forbidden  to  make  any  change  In  his 
method  of  doing  business  designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect  or  to  adopt 
any  business  practice  designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect  a  rate  of  profit 
beyond  the  limit  fixed  under  these  rules. 

-ARTICLE   TI.   REGULATION   OF   PROFITS. 

Sp:ctton  1.  Classes  of  business. — For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  business, 
investments,  income,  and  profits  of  licensee  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
as  defined  below. 
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lu  said  definitions  the  term  ** business"  shall  b^  deoned  to  include  pro- 
duction, slaughtering,  mauufacturing,  preparation,  presen'ation,  distribution* 
tnineiiortation,  and  dealing,  and  the  term  **  live  stock "  shall  be  deemed  to 
nieiiu  cattle,  calves,  swine,  sheep,  lauibs,  goats,  and  kids. 

(1)  Class  1  shall  include— 

(a)  The  slaughtering  of  live  stock. 

( b )  Business  in  meats  darived  from  slaughtered  live  stock. 

(f)  Business  in  any  other  food  priKluct  in  which  the  value  of  materials  de- 
rived from  slaughtered  live  stock  constitutes  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  total 
value  of  materials. 

id)  Business  in  inedible  by-products  of  slaughtered  live  stoi-k  which  hiive 
not  been  elaborated  beyond  the  stage  or  condition  in  which  it  is  common  for 
concerns  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry  to  sell  such  by-proilucts 
in  large  quantities  to  persons  or  c<mcems  not  engaged  in  that  industry,  including 
specifically,  among  others,  business  in  hides,  wool,  and  g<uit  hair,  whether 
derived  from  slaughtered  live  stock  or  otherwise. 

(e)  Business  in  ice  and  refrigeration. 

(/)  The  operation  of  refrigerator  cars  and  other  railroaU  cai-s  usetl  primarily 
for  transporting  products  of  class  1. 

(<7)  Any  other  business  incidental  to  business  of  class  1. 

(2)  Class  2  shall  include— 

( a  )  Business  in  any  pnnluct  which  c*>n tains  no  material  derived  from  slaugh- 
tered live  stock  or  only  insignificant  quantities  of  such  material. 

(b)  Business  in  any  food  product  in  which  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  materials  consists  of  the  value  of  materials  derived  from  .slaughtere4l  live 
stock. 

(r)  Business  in  inedible  by-products  of  slaughtered  live  stock  elaborated  be- 
yond the  stage  or  condition  si)ecified  in  paragraph  1,  clause  (</),  including 
si»e<:-ifically,  among  others,  business  in  soai>s  and  other  cleansing  materials,  glue, 
gelatin,  glycerine,  ammonia,  siind  pai^er.  curled  hair,  gut  string,  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  leather,  commercial  fertilizer,  products  made  by  the  cutting, 
shaping,  or  polishing  of  horn  or  bone,  and  products  in  which  the  pnwlucts  listed 
in  this  clause  con.stitute  the  principal  materials. 

id)  Business  in  packages,  labels  and  advertising  material  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  business  falling  under  class  1  or  class  2. 

(c)  The   operation    of   cjirs    used    primarily    for    transporting   protlucts   of 

class  2. 

(/)   Any  business  not  spec-ifically  falling  in  class  1  or  class  3. 

(3)  Class  3  shall  include — 

(a)   The  raising,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  live  stock. 

(6>  The  slaughtering  of  live  stock  and  the  manufacture  of  any  prmluct  in 
any  foreign  country,  but  the  sale  in  any  foreign  country  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  Unite<l  States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  fall  under  class  3. 

(c)  The  operation  of  stockyards  or  of  banks  or  of  loan  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. 

( f!  }    I>ealing  in  oi»tions  or  future  contracts  on  any  board  of  trade  or  exchange. 

(e)  Any  business  which  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  f<MMl  or  with  nrotUitt»< 
of  slaughtered  live  stock,  or  with  any  of  the  prtxlucts  or  business  falling  under 
classes  1  and  2.  or  which  does  not  make  use  of  the  tlistribution  and  transi)ortu- 
tioii  facilities  of  class  1. 

(/)  Investments  in  and  income  from  any  corijoration  oi  concern  si)ecifie<l  in 
se<-tion  O,  unU*ss  otherwise  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(f/>  Any  business  which  may  hereafter  be  withdrawn  from,  class  2  by  au- 
thor! tv  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(4)  The  chief  of  the  meat  division  will,  from  time  to  time,  determine  any 
question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  any  given  business 
m)r  explicitly  describe<l  in  this  section. 

Skc.  2.  Departmenis  to  be  treated  as  units, — Unless  or  until  otherwise  au- 
thorizcHl  or  directe*!  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  licensee  shall  continue 
to  null n tain  the  departments  or  divisions  of  his  business  which  he  maintaine<l 
prior  to  November  1.  1917,  and  to  handle  each  class  of  business,  materials,  or 
nrcKliicts  within  the  department  in  which  he  was  then  handling  it.  In  case  any 
one  department  shall  include  business  falling  under  two  <'r  more  classes,  the 
total  business  of  such  department  shall  be  treated  as  falling  within  one  class, 
to  be  determined  by  the  said  chief. 
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Skc.  3.  Uatio  of  profit  to  invent mcnt. — ^IJ<vnsee  shall  so  comluct  his  Inisiness 
that  the  annual  profit  of  huHiness  ol  cUisfi  1  8hall  not  excewl  9  i>er  cent  of  the 
investment  therehi,  as  hereinafter  define<l,  and  that  the  annual  profit  of  husi- 
ness  of  chiss  2  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  InveHtment  therein,  as 
hereinafter  defined;  no  limitation  being  pluceil  upon  the  profit  of  business  of 
class  3 :  Provided^  however.  That  In  no  case  shall  the  profit  on  business  of  class 
1  exceed  the  limitation  based  on  sales  provided  for  packing  concerns  having; 
sales  of  less  than  $100,000,000  per  year.  The  limitation  of  profit  in  the  one  class 
of  business  is  indei)endent  of  the  limitation  of  profit  in  the  other,  ami  no  de- 
ficiency in  the  profit  of  business  of  one  class  shall  be  made  up  by  so  conducting 
the  other  as  to  obtain  an  excess  of  profit  above  the  limitation  speclfie<l. 

In  case  any  business  is  transferred  from  class  2  to  class  3  by  authority  of 
the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  such  transfer  shall,  with  respect  to  limitation 
of  profits,  operate  retroactively  for  such  time  as  the  said  chief  shall  tletermine 
that  a  fair  and  correct  segregation  of  the  profits  thereof  from  the  profits  of 
other  business  of  licensee  has  been  made. 

Sec.  4.  Profits  of  separate  departments,  plants,  ete. — ^The  limitation  specified 
in  section  3  shall  apply  to  the  aggregate  business  of  licensee  In  the  respective 
classes,  and  said  ratios  of  profits  to  investment  nee<l  not  necessarily  be  main- 
tained with  respect  to  the  business  in  any  particular  department,  class  of  mate- 
rials or  products,  plant,  or  locality :  Provided,  That  licensee  shall  not,  in  fixing 
the  price  at  which  he  shall  buy  or  sell  or  in  determining  the  profit  he  shall 
obtain,  discriminate  as  between  different  departments,  kinds  of  live  stock, 
classes  of  materials  or  products,  plants,  localities,  corporations,  firms,  or  per- 
sons, to  the  injury  of  any  competitor  or  of  any  live-stock  producer  or  the  public, 
nor  shall  licensee  pursue  any  practice  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  which 
shall  be  unjust  to  competitors,  producers  of  live  stock,  or  the  public :  And  pro- 
vided. That  licensee  shall  correctly  segregate  the  Investment  and  the  profits  of 
each  branch  or  department  of  his  business,  and  in  doing  so  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  are  hereinafter  provided' with  respect  to  segregation  be- 
tween the  three  classes  of  business  distinguished  In  section  1. 

Sec.  5.  Certain  corporations  to  he  treated  as  departments, — For  the  purposes 
of  section  3,  any  corporation  in  which  licensee  holds  stock,  and  which  he  during 
the  12  months  preceding  November  1,  1917,  treated  as  a  department  of  his  own 
general  business  or  concern,  or  the  investment  and  profits  of  which,  or  a  pro- 
portion thereof,  were  during  said  period  taken  up  and  treated  as  part  of  the 
Investment  and  profits  of  licensee's  general  business  or  concern,  shall  hereafter 
continue  to  be  so  treated. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  3,  any  corporation  whose  entire  capital  stock 
(directors*  qualifying  shares  not  being  regarded)  is  held  by  licensee  shall  be 
treated  as  a  department  of  licensee's  general  business  or  concern,  and  Its  total 
Investment  and  profits  shall  be  included,  without  duplication,  with  those  of 
such  general  business  or  concern;  and  licensee  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  limitation  of  his  profits,  transfer  stock  that  he  may  hold  In  any  such 
corporation  or  otherwise  divest  himself  of  the  ownership  of  Its  entire  capital 
stock. 

Sec.  6.  Income  from  other  corporatiotis, — In  computing  profits  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3,  there  shall  be  excluded  Investments  of  licensee  In,  or  loans 
by  licensee  to,  any  coriwratlon  or  concern  not  falling  under  the  provisions 
of  section  5,  and  profits,  dividends,  interest,  or  other  income  received  by  licensee 
from  any  such  corporation  or  concern:  Provided,  That  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  licensee  to  treat  as  part  of  the  invest- 
ment and  profits  of  his  own  business  or  concern  a  projjer  proportion  of  the 
investment  and  profits  of  any  such  corporation  or  concern  in  which  licensee  is 
directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

Sec.  7.  Investm^ent — how  computed. — (1)  In  computing  his  investment  in 
business  of  classes  1  and  2  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  of  section  3. 
licensee  shall  Include  only  Investment  owned  by  licensee  and  actually  and 
necessarily  used  In  said  business,  and  shall  Include  the  following  items  at  their 
true  andvcorrect  amount,  free  from  all  duplication,  and  no  other: 

(a)  The  actual  investment  in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment,  less 
whatever  depreciation  thereof  may  have  been  written  off  by  licensee. 

(h)  The  value  of  stocks  of  animals,  materials,  or  goods  held  by  licensee. 

(c)  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  and  of  current  trade  accounts  receivable  lass 
current  trade  accounts  payable,  unless  such  accounts  payable  are  Interest 
bearing. 
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{d)  Any  other  class  of  assets  whose  inclusion  may  be  authorized  by  the  chief 
of  the  meat  division. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division, 
licensee  shall  calculate  the  value  of  the  several  items  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
according  to  the  same  methods  and  principles  as  were  used  by  him  during  the 
year  preceding  November  1,  1917. 

(3)  The  aggregate  amount  treated  by  licensee  as  the  investment  in  business 
of  classes  1  and  2  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the  capital  stocls.  bonds, 
bills  payable,  interest-bearing  accounts  payable,  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  licensee's  total  business  (including,  without  duplication,  the  same 
items  for  subsidiary  corporations  treated  as  part  of  licensee's  business  under 
sections  5  and  6),  less  his  investment  properly  falling  under  class  3. 

(4)  The  investment  for  any  given  12-montli  period  shall  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  period,  and  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division  said  average  shall  be  computed  from  the  amounts  of  the  several  items 
of  investment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  several  accounting  periods 
as  defined  in  section  10. 

(5)  The  investment  shall  be  separately  calculated  for  each  class  of  business, 
and  licensee  shall  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  aggregate  profit  adopt 
any  method  or  device  by  which  any  part  of  the  Investment  properly  attributable 
to  business  •f  one  class  shall  be  treated  as  investment  In  business  of  another 
class. 

(6)  So  far  as  any  form  of  investment  is  used  jointly  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  more  than  one  class,  the  amount  of  such  investment  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  those  classes  on  a  fair  and  just  basis:  Provided,  That,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  the 
basis  or  principle  of  apportionment  shall  continue  to  be  that  used  by  licensee 
during  the  year  preceding  November  1.  1917. 

Sec.  8.  Profits,  how  computed. — In  computing  his  profits  on  business  of  class 
1  and  class  2  for  the  purpose  of  section  8,  licensee  shall  observe  the  following 
regulations : 

(1)  Existing  methods  to  he  continued. — ^Except  as  expressly  provided  In  this 
section,  or  as  hereafter  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the 
meat  division,  licensee  shall  continue  to  compute  the  profits  of  his  business 
and  of  the  several  departments  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  same  methods 
and  principles  as  he  shall  have  employed  during  the  twelve-month  period  preced- 
ing November  1,  1917 ;  and  he  shall  not  adopt  any  method  or  device  wh*ch  will 
conceal  or  understate  the  full  and  true  profit  thereof,  or  which  will  divert  the 
profit  properly  accruing  to  licensee  to  any  other  person  or  corporation,  or  which 
will  divert  the  profit  properly  attributable  to  business  of  one  class  to  business 
of  another  class. 

(2)  Interest. — ^No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  profits  on  account  of  current 
payments  or  accruals  of  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable  or 
any  other  Interest,  for  payments  or  accruals  of  dividends  on  any  class  of  capital 
stock  of  licensee,  or  for  provisions  for  sinking  funds,  nor  shall  any  such  pay- 
ments, accruals,  or  provisions  be  charged  to  operating  expenses:  Provided, 
That  any  excess  payment  of  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable 
above  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  may  be  charged  to  operating  expenses, 
said  excess  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  of  such  indebtedness 
of  all  kinds  and  the  aggregate  interest  thereon. 

(3)  Federal  taxes. — ^Provisions  for  or  payments  or  accruals  of  Federal  in- 
come, corporation  or  excess-profits  taxes  shall  not  be  deducted  from  profits  or 
charged  to  operating  expenses. 

(4)  Transfer  values. — ^Any  material  or  product  transferred  by  licensee  from 
any  department  falling  under  one  of  the  classes  distinguished  in  section  1  to 
a  department  falling  under  another  class,  or  any  material  or  product  sold  by 
licensee  to  or  purchased  by  licensee  from  any  corporat'on  or  concern  in  which 
licensee  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  shall  be  valued  in  the  accounts  at 
its  true  and  fair  market  price  or  market  value.  Such  price  or  value  shall  be 
taken  as  of  the  date  of  the  actual  physical  transfer  or  delivery,  and  the  time 
of  such  transfer  or  delivery  shall  continue  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  licensee  in  the  year  preceding  November  1,  1917,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division.  This  same  rule  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  be  observed  in 
respect  to  materials  transferred  from  any  department  to  any  other  department. 

(5)  Depreciation. — ^Reasonable  provision  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  may  be  deducted,  but  such  provision  shall  not,  except 
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with  express  appr6val  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  exceed  the  normal  aud 
customary  provision  therefor  heretofore  made  by  licensee,  and  the  chief  of  the 
meat  division  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  any  such  provision  which  he  deeics 
excessive. 

(6)  Repairs  and  maintenance, — Only  reasonable  expenditures  for  repairs, 
renewals,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  may  be 
charged  to  operating  expenses,  and  in  no  case  shall  additions  to  or  improve- 
ments of  such  property  which  increase  its  permanent  capital  value  be  charged 
to  operating  expenses  unless  by  express  authorization  of  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division. 

(7)  Depreciation  of  inventories. — No  provision  or  reserve  for  subsequent 
actual  or  possible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  inventories  shall  be  deducteii 
from  the  profits  of  any  given  accounting  period,  except  as  expressly  autliorized 
by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(8)  Extraordinary  provisions  and  losses  general ty. — No  extraordinary  or 
abnormal  provision,  reserve,  exi)emliture.  or  loss  of  any  kin<l,  not  proi)erly 
attributable  to  the  business  of  a  given  accounting  iK?ri<Kl.  shall  be  de<lucte<l 
from  the  profits  or  charged  to  the  <»perating  exi)ense  of  such  period  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(9)  Inventories. — In  valuing  inventories  licensee  shall,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  value  them  on  the  basis 
of  market  prices,  and  the  true,  fair,  and  full  market  price  or  market  value  at 
the  close  of  the  accounting  period  shall  In  all  cases  be  U8e<l. 

(10)  Overhead  expenses. — Administrative  and  general  expenses  not  directly 
attributable  to  business  of  any  particular  class  shall  be  apj)ortione<l  on  a  fair 
and  just  basis  as  among  business  of  the  three  classes  distinguishe<l  in  section 
1,  and  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division 
the  basis  or  i)rinciple  of  such  apportionment  shall  c<mtinue  to  he  that  used 
by  licensee  during  the  year  prece<ling  November  1,  1917.  This  same  rule  shall 
be  observed  as  among  departments. 

(11)  Salaries. — No  unreasonably  large  or  excessive  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation or  bonus  paid  to  any  oflicer,  director,  stockholder,  firm  member,  or 
proprietor  of  licensee  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  operating  expenses. 

Sec.  9.  Relation  of  j)rofits  to  sales. — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ratio 
of  profit  to  sales,  under  the  proviso  of  section  3,  licensee  shall  observe  the 
methfxls  of  calculating  sales  and  profits  provided  in  Article  II  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  packing  concerns  having  annual  sales  of  less  than  $100,000,000. 

Sec.  10.  Profits  by  periods. — Licensee  shall  close  his  books  and  determine  his 
investment,  sales,  and  profits  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  10  weeks,  and  at 
least  six  times  per  year,  and  if  licensee  has  heretofore  closed  his  lHH)ks  at 
more  frequent  intervals  he  shall  continue  to  do  so;  the  interval  between  such 
closing  time  of  the  books  shall  be  called  an  accounting  period. 

The  ratio  of  profits  to  investment  specified  in  section  3  need  not  necessarily 
be  maintained  with  respect  to  each  separate  accounting  period,  but  licensee  shah 
endeavor  to  maintain  as  nearly  uniform  profits  as  practicable,  and  licensee 
shall  so  conduct  his  business  that  the  profits  of  the  first  half  of  the  12-month 
period,  ending  on  or  about  November  1  of  each  year,  shall  not  exceeil  the  said 
limitation  by  more  than  one-third  and  that  the  profit  for  the  entire  12-month 
period  ending  at  said  date  shall  not  exceed  said  limitation. 

ARTICLE  III. — ^REPORTS   AND   EXAMINATIONS   OF   ACCOUNTS. 


ill 


Section  1.  Reports. — ^Every  licensee  subject  to  these  regulations  shall,  within 
30  days  after  the  close  of  each  of  its  accounting  periods  as  defined  in  Article 
II,  section  10,  furnish  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  reports  of  his  business, 
in  accordance  with  such  blanks  and  forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  said  chief; 
and  such  reports  shall  include  such  information  as  said  chief  shall  require  re- 
garding the  entire  business  of  licensee,  whether  subject  to  the  limitation  of 
Article  II,  section  3,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  Transcripts  of  accounts. — Every  licensee  shall,  where  so  required  by 
the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  continue  to  keep  and  maintain  any  given  form  of 
accounts  or  records  of  his  business  which  he  shall  heretofore  have  kept,  and  shall 
furnish  copies  of  such  accounts  or  records  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

Sec.  3.  Access  to  hooks. — ^Licensee  shall  at  any  reasonable  time  give  to  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  meat  division  access  to  any  or  all  books, 
records,  accounts,  or  memoranda  of  his  business,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
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the  reports  of  such  licensee  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  infbrmation 
desired  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

Sec.  4.  Report  of  stock  holdings, — ^Licensee  shall,  not  later  than  December  20, 
1917,  report  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division  all  holdings  of  such  licensee  in  the 
stocks,  bonds,  or  notes  of  other  corporations  or  concerns,  and  shall  thereafter 
report  any  acquisitions  of  such  securities  or  changes  in  his  holdings  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Access  to  books  of  subsidiary  corporations. — ^Licensee  shall  cause  every 
corporation,  whatever  the  nature  of  its  business,  in  which  he  holds  half  or  more 
of  the  capital  stock,  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division 
such  data  regarding  its  business  as  said  chief  shall  require,  and  shall  cause 
every  such  corporation  to  give  the  same  access  to  its  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts as  is  required  of  licensee  under  Article  III,  section  3. 

SPECIAL  BULE  AS  TO  INVENTORY  BESEBVE,  1017-18. 

Any  licensee  may  accumulate  an  inventory  depreciation  reserve  under  the 
following  regulations: 

(1)  Such  reserve  shall  be  based  only  on  the  inventory  of  pickled,  salted, 
smoked,  cured,  canned,  and  frozen  meats  and  lard,  and  of  such  meats  in  process 
of  pickling,  salting,  smoking,  and  curing. 

(2)  It  shall  be  calculated  only  on  the  excess  of  such  inventory  over  the 
corresponding  inventory  at  November  1,  1917,  or  the  close  of  the  accounting 
period  ending  nearest  to  that  date,  but  it  need  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
reduction  in  inventory  taking  place  before  July  1,  1918,  or  the  end*  of  the  ac- 
counting period  next  preceding  or  ending  not  more  than  10  days  after  that  date. 

(3)  It  shall  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  of  such  excess. 

(4)  It  shall  not  continue  to  be  accmumulated  on  any  further  increase  of  in- 
ventory after  the  date  last  above  mentioned. 

(5)  If  up  to  said  date  licensee  shall  in  his  business  of  class  1  have  made 
less  than  the  rate  of  profit  specified  in  Article  II,  section  3,  the  deficiency  may 
at  said  date,  be  deducted  from  the  said  inventory  reserve. 

(6)  The  entire  balance  of  said  inventory  reserve  at  said  date  shall  be  carried 
to  the  profit  of  business  of  class  1,  and  licensee  shall  so  conduct  his  business  that 
the  profit,  including  reserve,  thus  restored  to  profit  on  the  entire  business  of 
class  1  shall,  for  the  year  ending  on  or  about  November  1,  1918,  taken  as  a 
whole,  not  exceed  the  limit  specified  in  Article  II,  section  3. 

II.   RULES  FOR  LICENSEES  WITH   ANNUAL  SALES  OF  LESS  THAN  $100,000,000. 

ABTICLE  I.   LICENSEES    SUBJECT   TO   THESE   BUI^S    AND   BEGULATION8. 

Section  1.  To  whom  rules  are  applicable. — ^Every  person  or  corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  these  rules  and  regulations  who  is  required  to  procure  a  license 
for  the  conduct  of  his  business  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  October  8,  1917,  and  who  shall  be  engaged  in  the  slaughter- 
ing of  livestock  and  the  manufacturing  of  products  therefrom  and  whose  aggre- 
gate sales  during  the  12  months  ending  November  1,  1917,  did  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,000.    These  rules  shall  take  effect  as  of  November  1,  1917. 

Sec  2.  Amendments. — ^Amendments  to  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  on  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  reasonable  and  fair. 

Sec  3.  Applications  by  licensees. — If  any  licensee  desires  an  interpretation  of 
any  matter  in  these  rules,  or  any  exception  or  special  ruling  relating  to  his 
business,  he  shall  make  written  application  therefor  to  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division,  stating  fully  the  facts  and  the  reasons  for  such  application,  and 
licensee  shall  take  no  action  in  such  matter  without  the  written  authority  of 
said  chief. 

Sec  4.  Methods. — ^Each  licensee  is  forbidden  to  make  any  change  in  his 
method  of  doing  business  designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect,  or  to  adopt 
any  business  practice  designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect,  a  rate  of  profit 
in  excess  of  the  limit  under  these  rules. 

ABTICLE  II.    KEGULATION   OF  PBOFIT. 

Section  1.  Ratio  of  profits  to  sales. — Licensee  shall  so  conduct  his  business 
that  the  profit  thereof,  or  of  that  part  thereof  not  expressly  excluded  from  this 
limitation,  shall  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  sales. 
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2.  Profit*  of  tcparatc  branchi'». — Tlie  Umllntlnn  speoltlfKl  In  section  1 
ipplf  to  the  BR)tr«);Bte  buflnpM  of  11<-en<>ee  Htihject  thi-retii.     Said  nitio  uf 

to  BHles  nee«l  not  neccsRarll;  be  maintained  wltb  rpfpe^'t  to  tbe  bu.siness 

particular  department,  HaBN  of  inalertalB  or  prottui^a,  plant  or  localitj' : 
led,  Tbut  Hreneee  rIihII  not,  In  flxlnc  the  prJ<v  at  wbioh  be  shall  buy  or 

in  deter lulnliifc  the  protlt  he  xbnll  obtain,  dlHcrl minute  an  between  dltTer- 
partments.  kinds  of  live  ntoclc.  claHses  o(  mttterlalx  or  products,  plants, 
les,  corpora tionx.  tlrmR,  or  personn  to  the  Injury  of  any  (.■ompetltiir  or  of 
fe-atock  prodncer  or  the  public,  uor  hIihII  IIcpow^  pursue  any  practice  In 
nduct  of  bis  businem  which  »linll  t>»  unjunt  to  conipelitorH.  pnMlucei's  of 
ock.  or  tbe  public. 

8.  Certain  corporationn  to  he  trftiteil  »»  department i'd~-Fur  the  purposes 
;lon  1  any  corporation  in  which  llcenwe  holds  stiwk  and  which  he  durin;: 

months  pm-edlUR  November  1,  1917,  treate<l  ns  a  deiiartment  of  bis  own 
lI  business  or  con(«rn,  or  the  sales  and  prollts  of  which,  or  a  proportion 
f.  were  durlnp;  sniil  period  taken  up  aiul  (rf^ted  ns  part  of  the  sales  and 

of  licensee's  ceneral  business  rir  concern,  Hhidt  hereflfler  continue  to  be 
ited. 

tbe  purposes  of  section  ]  any  corporation  whose  entire  capital  stcx'k 
tors'  quallfylnR  shares  not  heinj;  reKnrde<l)  Is  held  hy  licensee  shall  be 
S  as  a  (lepBrtment  of  licensee's  jjeneral  business  or  concern  and  its  total 
and  profits  shall  be  inchideil,  without  duplication,  with  those  of  such 
d  business  or  coni^rn;  an<l  licensee  shall  not  for  the  pur|>ose  of  evndin;; 
nltatlon  of  bis  profits  transfer  stock  that  be  may  hold  in  any  siK^ti  cor- 
on  or  otherwise  divest  himself  of  the  ownership  of  its  entire  ciipltal  stock. 

4.  Income  from  other  corpontfionn. — In  computing  profits  r()r  the  puri>ose 
Hon  1,  there  shall  he  excluded  sales  and  profits  of.  and  Interest  or  other 
e  received  by  licensee  from,  any  corporation  or  mncem  not  falltnt!  under 
ovislons  of  section  3 ;  Prwided,  That  the  chief  of  tl)e  meat  division  may. 
discretion,  require  licensee  to  treat  as  part  of  the  sales  and  profits  of  liis 
lUsinesB  or  concern  a  proper  proportion  of  the  sales  and  profits  of  nnj 
'orporation  or  concern  in  which  licensee  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested. 

5.  Certain  deptirtment*  aad  inenme.  Fnliiilrd. — In  computing  the  !5ales 
fofits  of  licensee  for  the  purpose  of  seitlon  1.  there  shall  be  escluded  snles 
roflts  of,  or  income  from,  any  of  the  foltowlUK  kinds  of  husine.'U!  t 

The  slauKhterln);  of  live  stock  and  tbe  manufacture  of  any  product  to 
trelffn  country,  but  the  sale  In  any  foreljm  country  of  products  manufnc- 
In  the  United  States  shall  not  be  so  escludeil. 

The  o|>erntion  of  stock  yards  or  of  hanks  or  of  loan  agencies  or  iustitn- 

DeallnK  In  options  or  future  contracts  on  any  lioard  of  trade  or  eschange- 
The  operation  of  any  retail  store  or  market  if  wholly  separate  in  Its 
Its  and  conduct  from  any  packing  plant  or  wholesale  marketing  agency. 
Any  business  which  has  nothing  to  iln  with  live  stock,  food  or  products 
iiRhtered  live  stock. 
The  raising,  fattening  or  feeding  of  live  stock. 

6.  Method,  of  computing  »ale». — In  determining  the  value  of  sales  for  the 
ie  of  section  1,  the  value  of  each  sale  shall  be  taken  at  the  gross  amount 
ly  received  by  licensee  for  the  goods  sold,  from  the  actual  and  ultimate 
ler  or  purchaser. 

■nse  any  ilepartment  or  departments  of  licensee's  business  shall  be  ei- 
1  under  the  provisions  of  section  .'!,  the  value  of  sales  shall  be  taken  to 
e  the  value  of  products  transferred  from  other  departments  of  llcensjee's 
'SB  to  such  department  or  departments  excluded,  but  there  shall  be  no 
ation  of  sales  or  of  tansfers  or  of  sales  and  transfers. 

7.  Profits — How  computed. — In  computing  his  profits  for  tbe  purpose  of 
1  1,  licensee  shall  observe  the  following  regulations : 

Existing  metlmdi  to  be  continued. — Except  ns  expres.sly  provided  In  this 
1,  or  as  hereafter  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the 
livlslon.  licensee  shall  continue  to  compute  the  profits  of  his  buslne»^s  and 
■  several  departments  thereof  In  accordance  with  the  sanie  methods  nnd 
pies  ns  he  shall  have  employe^l  i^irin^  the  12-nionth  period  preceding 
iber  1, 1917 ;  and  he  shall  not  adopt  any  method  or  device  which  will  conceni 
lerstate  tbe  full  and  true  profit  thereof,  or  which  will  divert  the  profit 
■ly  accruing  to  licensee  to  any  other  person  or  corporation,  or  which  will 

the  profit  properly  attributable  to  business  subject  to  limitation  under 
1  1  to  buBlneBB  not  so  subject 
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(2)  Interest  and  simUar  paymenU. — ^There  may  be  deducted  fnwn  profits 
current  payments  or  accruals  of  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  jjay- 
able,  properly  attributable  to  that  part  of  the  business  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  section  1 ;  but  no  detluction  shall  be  made  for  payments;  or  accruals  of  any 
other  interest,  or  of  dividends  on  any  class  of  capital  stock  of  licensee,  or  for 
provisions  for  sinking  funds,  nor  shall  any  such  payments,  accruals  or  pntvisions 
he  charged  to  operating  expenses:  Provided,  That  in  case  interest  is  so  <le- 
ducted,  there  shall  be  <le<lucted  such  proportion  of  the  total  current  iiitore'^t  as 
the  total  investment  of  licensee  in  that  part  of  his  business  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation of  section  1  shall  bear  to  his  total  investment. 

(3)  Federal  taxes. — Provisions  for  or  imyments  or  accruals  of  Federal  in- 
come, corporation,  or  exces.s-profits  taxes  .shall  not  be  deducted  from  profits  or 
charjyed  to  operating  expenses. 

(4)  Transfer  values. — ^Any  material  or  product  transferred  by  licensee  from 
or  to  any  department  of  his  business  excludetl  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4,  or  any  material  or  product  sold  by  licensee  to  or  purchased  by  licensee  from 
any  corporation  or  con<-ern  in  whicli  licensee  is  directly  or  indirectly  intere»sted, 
shall  be  valued  in  the  accounts  at  its  true  and  fair  market  price  or  market 
value.  Such  price  or  value  shall  l>e  taken  as  of  the  date  of  the  actual  physical 
transfer  or  deliverj*.  and  the  time  of  such  transfer  or  delivery  shall  continue  to 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  lic-ensee  in  the  year  preceding 
November  1.  1917,  unless  otherwise  authorissed  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the 
meat  division. 

(5)  Depreciation. — Reasonable  provision  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  may  be  deducte<l,  but  such  provision  shall  not,  excei>t 
with  express  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  exceed  the  normal  and 
customary  provision  therefor  heretofore  made  by  licensee,  and  the  chief  of  the 
ijieat  division  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  any  such  provision  which  he  deems 
excessive. 

(6)  Repairs  and  maintenatice. — Only  reasonable  expenditures  for  repairs, 
renewals,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  may  be 
charge<l  to  operating  exi>enses,  and  in  no  case  shall  additions  to  or  improve- 
ments of  such  property  which  increase  its  permanent  capital  value  be  charged 
to  operating  exi»enses  unless  by  exi>ress  authorization  of  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division. 

(7)  Depreei4ition  of  inventories. — ^No  provision  or  reserve  for  subsequent 
actual  or  possible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  inventories  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  profits  of  any  given  accounting  period  except  as  may  be  expressly 
authorized  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(8)  E.rtraordinarff  provisions  and  losses  yeneraUy. — ^Xo  extraordinary  or 
abnormal  provision,  reserve,  expenditure,  or  loss  of  any  kind  not  properly 
attributable  to  the  business  of  a  .given  accounting  period  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  profits  or  charge<l  to  the  operating  expense  of  such  period  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

(9)  Inventories. — In  valuing  inventories  licensee  shall,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  authorized  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  value  them  on  the 
basis  of  market  prices,  and  the  true.  fair,  and  full  market  price  or  market  value 
at  the  close  of  the  accounting  period  shall  in  all  cases  be  used. 

(10)  Overhead  expenses. — In  case  any  department  of  licensee's  business  is 
excluded  under  the  provisions  of  section  5,  administrative  and  general  expenses 
not  directly  attributable  to  individual  departments  shall  be  app(jrtioned  on  a 
fair  and  just  basis  as  between  such  excluded  department  and  other  departments. 
ITnless  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat  division,  the 
basis  or  principle  of  such  apportionment  shall  continue  to  be  that  heretofore  in 
use  by   licensee. 

(11)  Salaries. — ^No  unreasonably  large  or  excessive  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation or  bonus  paid  t(»  any  officer,  director,  stockliolder,  firm  member,  or 
proprietor  of  licensee  shall  be  treated  as  part  <»f  oi>erating  exi>euses  in  the 
determination  of  profits  for  the  purpose  of  section  1. 

Skc.  8.  Pro/its  hy  periods. — Licensee  shall  close  his  books  and  determine  Ids 
sales  and  profits  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  16  weeks,  and  at  least  four  thnes 
per  year,  and  if  licensee  has  heretofore  closed  his  l>ooks  at  more  frequent 
intervals  he  shall  continue  to  do  so;  the  interval  between  such  clo^Jing  of  the 
books  shall  be  called  an  accounting  period. 

The  ratio  of  profits  to  sales  siiecified  in  section  1  need  not  necessarily  be 
maintained  with  respect  to  each  i^eparate  accounting  period,  but  licensee  shall 
endeavor  to  maintain  as  nearly  uniform  profits  as  practicable,  and  licensee 
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Rhall  sc>  rMmdiict  Ills  buidneHg  that  tbe  rate  of  profltJ«.  expre^^MHl  on  an  annual 
basis,  of  the  first  half  of  the  12-month  iierlwl  ending  on  or  about  November  1  of 
each  yenr  shall  not  exc*eed  the  Raid  limitation  by  more  than  one-tbird  and 
that  the  profit  for  the  entire  12-nionth  i^eriml  ending;  at  said  date  shall  not 
exceed  said  II  nil  tut  Ion. 

ARTI<'!,E    in.    RKPORTH    AND   EXAMINATIONS    OF    ACCOT'NTS. 

Section  1.  Rvitorts. — ^Every  licensee  subject  to  these  retaliations  shall,  with- 
in .S()  days  after  the  close  of  each  of  its  accounting  i)erio<l8  as  define<l  in 
Article  II,  se<*tio!i  8,  furnish  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division  reports  of  his 
business  in  accordance  with  such  blanks  and  forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
said  chief;  and  such  reiiorts  shall  include  such  information  as  said  chief  shall 
require  rejrardinjj  the  entire  business  of  .licensee,  whether  subject  to  the  lirai- 

-^=  tation  of  Article  II,  section  1.  or  otherwise. 

•  Vj  Sec.  2.  TninHcripts  of  account h. — Every  llcens4»e  shall,  where  so  requlre<l  by 

the -chief  of  the  meat  division,  continue  to  keep  and  maintain  any  jjiven  form 
i  of  accounts  or  records  of  his  business  which  he  shall  heretofore  have  kept,  and 

shall   furnish   c(»pies  of  such  accounts  or  records  to  the  chief  of  the    meat 
division. 

Sec.  3.  AoceHs  to  books. — Licensee  shall  at  any  reasonable  time  pive  to  any 
duly  authorize<l  representative  of  the  meat  division'  access  to  any  or  all  hooks, 
records,  accounts,  or  memoranda  of  his  business,  for  the  purpose  of  verify Injr  the 
reports  of  such  licensee  or  for  the  puriwse  of  securing?  any  informati<»n  <le- 
sired  by  the  cliief  of  the  meat  division. 

Skc.  4.  Report  of  fttock  lioldings. — ^Llcensee  shall,  not  later  than  December  20. 
1917,  report  to  the  chief  of  the  meat  division  all  holdlnpt  of  such  licensee  in  the 
stock,  l)on(1s.  or  notes  of  other  corjjorntions  or  concerns,  and  shall  thereafter 
report  any  acciuisitions  of  such  securities  or  changes  in  his  holdings  thereof. 

Se(\  5.  AcrvfiH  to  books  of  HubHdiary  corporations. — Licensee  .shall  cause 
every  corporation,  whatever  the  nature  of  its  business.  In  which  he  holds  half 
or  more  (»f  the  capital  stock,  to  rei)ort  from  time  to  time  to  the  chief  of  the 
meat  division  such  data  regarding  its  business  as  said  chief  .shall  reipure,  and 
shall  cause  every  such  corporation  to  give  the  same  access  to  its  IxMiks. 
j-ecords  and  accounts  as  is  required  of  licensee  under  Article  III.  section  3. 

Sl»ECIAL    RULE    AS    TO   INVENTORY   RESERVE,    1917-18. 

Any  licenset*  may  accumulate  an  Inventory  depreciation  reserve  under  the 
followln.c  reguljitions: 

(1)  SiK'h  reserve  shall  be  based  only  on  the  Inventory  of  pickled,  suite*!. 
Rmoke<l,  cured,  canned,  and  frozen  meats  and  lard,  and  of  .such  meats  in  proc- 
ess of  pickling,  salting,  smoking,  and  curing. 

(2)  It  shall  be  calculated  only  on  the  excess  of  such  inventory  over  the 
corresponding  inventory  at  November  1,  1017,  or  the  close  of  the  accounting 
l)erio(l  ending  nearest  to  that  date,  but  it  need  not  be  reduce<l  by  rea.s<m  of  any 
reihut ion  in  inventory  taking  place  before  July  1,  1018,  or  the  end  of  the  ac- 
counting i»cri(Ml  next  la-eceding  or  ending  not  more  than  10  days  after  that  date. 

(3)  It  shall  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  of  such  excess. 

(4)  It  shall  not  continue  to  be  accumulated  on  any  further  increase  of  in- 
ventory after  the  date  last  above  mentioned. 

(5)  If  up  tc»  sai<l  date  llcen.see  shall  in  his  business,  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  Article  II,  section  1,  have  made  less  than  the  rate  of  profit  specified  therein, 
the  deficiency  may  at  said  date  be  de<Uicted  from  the  said  inventory  reserve. 

(0)  The  entire  balance  of  said  inventory  reserve  at  said  date  shall  be  carried 
to  profit  and  licensee  shall  so  conduct  his  business  that  the  profit,  including  re- 
«»rve  thus  restored  to  profit,  shall  for  the  year  ending  on  or  about  Xovendier  1, 
1018,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  exceed  the  limit  specified  in  Article  II,  section  1. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  SYKES,  PBESIDENT  COEN  BELT  MEAT 
PEODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION,  IDA  GEOVE,  IOWA— Eesumed. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  first 
want  to  correct  an  answer  which  I  made  to  Senator  Kenyon  yesterday, 
not  just  understanding  the  import  of  the  question  that  he  directed  to 
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me.  It  was  in  regard  to  whether  or  not  there  were  or  had  been  any 
stockmen  on  the  advisory  committees  of  the  Food  Administration.  I 
did  not  ^asp  the  import  of  the  Senator's  question,  and  I  answered 
no.  I  wish  to  correct  that  statement,  because  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
there  were  a  number  of  stockmen,  both  from  the  range  and  from  the 
corn-belt  territory  on  those  advisory  committees,  but  their  function 
was  purely  advisory;  their  ix>wers  were  perfunctory,  without  any 
power  to  do  anything  or  say  anything. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  power  but  to  give  advice? 

Mr.  Syki».  Only  to  suggest ;  that  was  all,  not  even  to  advise. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  the  names  of 
those  men,  Mr.  Sykes  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  Mr.  Heai-d  named  a  niunber  of  them  here  ves- 
terdav.  From  our  own  State  there  was  Mr.  Henrs^  Wallace,  and 
Prof.  Evert,  of  the  agricultural  college.  I  know  those  two  men 
from  our  own  State. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Henry  Wallace  is  in 
full  harmony  with  the  price-fixing  policy  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wallace  is,  from  the  way  he  has 
expressed  himself  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  based  my  judgment  on  his  editorials. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Mr.  Wallace  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  Water- 
loo, which  I  told  you  about  yesterday,  and  appointed  a  committee 
there  that  worked  out  this  ratio.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
ond  we  fixed  the  ratio  at  14  to  1 ;  that  is,  we  thought  that  was  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Senator  Norris.  Before  you  finish  dealing  with  this  advisory  com- 
mittee will  you  state  who  selected  the  members  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  My  understanding  is  that  it  was  Mr.  Hoover,  Senator. 

Senator  Norris.  I  supposed,  of  course,  he  would  select  them. 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  my  understanding.    . 

Senator  Norris.  But  did  the  stockmen  and  the  farmers  advise  him 
as  to  whom  they  wanted  on  the  advisory  committee  to  represent 
them? 

Mr.  Sykes.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  petition  sent  in  naming 
or  suggesting  anybody. 

Senator  Norris.  The  various  associations  took  no  action  on  that 
proposition? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  know.  The 
Corn  Belt  Beef  Producers'  Association  did  not.  I  can  speak  for 
them,  but  as  to  the  other  associations  I  can  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  requested  to  make  any  suggestions  or 
recommend  anybody  for  the  advisory  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Senator  NoRRis._If  you  were  asked  to  recommend  somebody,  why 
did  you  not  act  upon  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  As  an  association? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  executive  committee  of  our  association  simply 
recommended  Mr.  Wallace,  as  he  was  secretary. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  you  did  act  on  it? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  we  acted  on  it ;  that  is,  from  our  States,  you 
understand. 
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i  Chairman.  Mr.  Sykes,  yesterdav  you  described  conditioiL" 

ng  among  the  stock  producers,  anu  at  one  time  you  started  to 

ice  the  remedies  you  thought  might  be  advisable.    I  would  he 

glad  to  hear  you  further  as  to  the  conditions,  and  particularly 

reference  to  the  remedy. 

.   Sykeb.  I   think  I  went  into  the  rtmedicK  yesterday.     The 

irs  are  ^ing  out  of  business  to  a  large  extent,  particularly  the 

-producing  business,  on  account  of  the  conditions  I  dpscril>etl  to 

esterday — the  unprofitableness  of  the  business.     The  remetly  is 

y  an  advance  in  price  and  a  restoration  of  confidence.     Of 

B  an  advance  in  price  will  restore  confidence  on  the  part  of 

'.rs  and  producers. 

i  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment,  Mr.  Sykes,  that  prices  to-day 

mtrolled,  either  directly  or  indirectly ! 

.  SrKEB.  My  judgment  is  that  the  prices  are  indirectly   coii- 

i  by  this  Government  through  the  Food  Administration. 

i  Chaibman.  With  acquiescence  or  cooperation  by  the  packers? 

,  Sykes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  say. 

i  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you    have   no  opinion   on    that 

.  Sykes.  Everything  would  tend  to  indicate  that, 
ant  to  say  one  thing  about  this  hog  situation.  Of  course,  after 
linimum  price  of  $15.50  was  fixed  hogs  began  to  go  down.  Of 
p,  we  all  thought  they  would:  at  least  they  were  to  get  just  as 
to  that  $15.50  level  that  was  fixed  as  it  was  safe  to  get.  if  they 
ot  go  a  little  below  it — which  wns  the  rfesiilt.  With  the  tre- 
ous  demand  that  there  was  for  this  dressed  pork  and  i>ork 
lets,  I  can  not  see  why  hogs  should  have  depreciated  in  value  in 
larketfi  to  the  extent  they  did  unless  it  was  just  simply  to  jret 

to  that  level  as  nearly  as  they  could. 

w,  in  rpgard  to  the  beef  proposition,  only  immediate  action 

save  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  men  are 
med  who  are  in  the  game;  that  is,  who  now  have  the  stuff  in 
ards  ready  for  market.     Immediate  definite  action  would  have 

taken  to  do  that.     There  is  absolutely  no  remedy  outside  of 

lator  Wadswortit.  That  is,  the  transportation  question' 
.  Sykes.  No.  sir:  advancing  the  price.  Of  course,  we  take  it 
rantod  that  the  transportation  is  solved:  that  they  are  now 
to  open  up  the  transportation  lines;  but  the  only  thing  that 
ave  the  feeder  is  an  immediate  boost  of  the  prices. 
3  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Sykes,  with  the  embargo  on  the  ex|M>rtii- 
if  foodstuffs  and  with  the  Food  Administration  purchasing  for 
pmies  of  this  country  and  selling  to  foreign  Governments  for 
armies,  does  not  that  provide  a  pretty  substantial  power  ovi-r 
,? 

.  Sykes.  I  can  not  view  it  in  any  other  way,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
6  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  the  power  to  advance  those  prices  when- 
le  sees  fit. 

)  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  whoever  controls  the  surplus, 
s  surplus  available  for  export,  has  a  power  for  influence  over 
I  over  the  whole  output! 
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Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  absolutely  no  question  about  it  in  my 
mind.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  am  not  an 
attorney ;  I  am  a  farmer  and  a  producer. 

Senator  RANSDEUi.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  for  my  own  infor- 
mation: Is  there  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  meat  products 
from  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Stkbs.  All  meat  products  must  go  through  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  export;  yes,  sir.  They  practically  have  their  finger  on 
all  the  exports  of  beef  products. 

Senator  Hansdeli^  Then  there  is  an  embargo  to  the  extent  that  the 
Food  Administration  sees  fit  not  to  let  these  fellows  go? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  shut  down  or  release  them  just  as 
they  see  fit.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  put  in  right  here,  gentle- 
men, and  that  is  that  the  fixing  of  prices  on  meat  will  never  increase 
the  supply  if  you  fix  the  price  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Baxsdell.  I  was  going  to  say,  even  if  it  should  be  a  high 
price. 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  might  if  it  were  sufficiently  high. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  depend  on  how  much  manipulation  there 
was  between  the  producer  and  the  man  who  sold  it. 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  price  that  is  fixed  must  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  eco- 
nomics that  to  fix  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production  will  discourage 
more  than  it  will  increase  production  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  of  the  hearings 
a  paragraph  from  the  address  of  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell 
University,  which  illustrates  the  delicate  situation  that  exists  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  supply  and  demand,  so  far  as  applies 
to  hogs,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so.    Prof.  Warren  said : 

If  prices  are  to  be  controlled,  tliey  should  be  kept  in  adjustment  with  each 
other,  else  the  types  of  farming  will  be  shifted.  So  few  persons  have  studied 
the  economics  of  farminj?  that  few  realize  that  farming:  is  the  most  highly 
standardized  industry.  How  skillfully  farmers  have  adapted  their  practices 
to  their  conditions  is  illustrate<l  by  corn  and  hog  production  in  Iowa  and  in 
Illinois.  These  two  States  pro<luce  about  the  same  amount  of  corn,  but  the 
corn  is  worth  about  2  to  4  cents  a  bushel  less  in  Iowa.  The  hop:  industry  is 
so  sensitive  to  the  price  of  corn  that  Iowa  has  twice  as  many  hogs  as  Illinois. 

There  you  have  the  whole  situation  in  a  nutshell,  gentlemen  \  there 
only  the  difference  of  2  to  4  cents  a  bushel  on  com  doubles  the 
supply  of  hogs  in  Iowa.  Now,  that  illustrates  better  than  I  could 
if  I  was  attempting  to  explain  to  the  committee  the  delicate  situa- 
tion that  exists  between  ihe  cost  of  production  and  the  supplv. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  What  makes  that  difference  in  the  price  of 
com  in  those  two  States;  is  it  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
markets  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  transportation  makes  that  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  corn. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt  you  with  a  que;stion,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this:  The  packers  could  take  a  price  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  if  production,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
limitation  on  their  by-products,  on  which  they  can  make  a  con- 
siderable profit? 


HH}it^MUtl'  MCMDL'UTIO>'  OF  O&UK  ASH  UB&T  ^UIDUCTb. 

lit'.  >>vjuc;-  ]  iH>]i«v<'  tJiat    i.~  abtiolDi«l\    irut'.  Mr.  CJuiinuaL 
I  uoi  v(ttt^  u  iruui  Kin  otluM'  KLaiiiipoiiii. 

Vini  tlwiv  ).■-  juEi  tlu.-  Miualiuji  alxjui  it.  ^enlleiufii:  If  "-<  ar 
iifT  l(j  t-uitli-ul  IImsi*'-  iiruf^.  Iiw;\  uiiisi  bf  ivaifoUul  on  (in  !■;:•:• 
tin-  (.-u*!  of  \tnAiuciiiMi.  .\I1  ol  liient  fucior.-  miui  enier  mu  i.: 
iiif.'  iif  tiiuM'  |jri*fs.  rt-iranllfSf-  of  llw-  faci  of  iio^  llicy  ai^  ^i>ii-l 
itfiv.'l  111*'  vtm^niuvr:  Im^vmuok.  a.-  1  liavf  ^ilieaiiy  stated,  iixiii;:  i,-- 
cw-  till  II  (H'uduci  lioc^  not  crealJ-  an>  iiioii-  of  lUat  |jri»iliio:.  J. 
t  itvcMliK'l  i^  |»Tijiiiivvd  at  ji  io*te.  ii  ucike-  les-  of  ii  pveri  tim- 
cl  ilie  <.-tii»aiiiiR*t*  will  tall  iwi-  ol  tliiti — iif  nill  hiivc  lu.  iii*vf>.-.;i-i  " 
u<.t,-miii(   Iff  lilt-  »ii|i|ih  :  111'  nill   iiiirt-   in  cuu&imu-  It^?.-   rji   in^i 

I'iw  ()ii.Miui.\.N.  Wlielliv!  Ihi'  iiiiisunK't  lia>  i"  jkii  -"i  oi  !!■  ■■■_'ii[- 
II  liHif  ol  bivsiil  i>  ii  iiin»\  dull  If^'-  miporimit  tliun  the  (|ii'.- mi 
wlietlitii'  iic  will  iKi  lii<  loiif  ai  ulh  i.-  il  iioi  f 

tU'.  Si  lii*.  Vi?;;.  !iir:  il  {TiViii  deal  les-  iiiiponajil.  1  Iteiii'Vi  uii' 
til)'  ct-uai  (Iil1i<:iiluf^  d!  imi  Kii>;d  Adiiuiii^n'utiDii  Urn-  iit^ii  Ti;a 
y  liitvi'  mil  iwiii  alili'  tu  reawm  aliiii;;  thf  iillf^  «f  tlif  primu  ■'■ 
I  tiif  fo.si  iif  )ii-ii(lii<rtiuii.  Tliar  a-  ))M.I)alil\  im  ai-i.-mun  o:  :,' 
I  tlial  tli'-\  liiiv>'  ahMiyi-  Iwiin  a>:-M'-iaii-il  wiiij  roimimiiirh.  I'ii— 
'('  tiiuii/ihl  iiUviiyy  fi-iiti:  till'  siaiidjiiiiiiT  nf  tiir  iriuisiiniui-  mic  i«>: 
III  tlir  rtlaiidpoiiii  of  tii<-  tiillnw  llmi  follows  liu^  )»low.  uiid  i--.^- 
uiltiv  uikI  tla'  iivfik-  and  iimdui-tN-  iliis  fund  tliai  ;lic  i-oit^uin^'r 
.  lo  live  oil.  and  iiiiitfl  iitivc  in  siiiilaiii  Uim  and  ii>  L-urri  in  Lt 
iiHtn.  'J'lii;if  iiiimi  \»'  II  i;luM;r  (.■iiii]n;i-a[iiiii,  in  uiv  jiidrriin.^i.- .  ..-- 
Hill  t\i>f)n-  ;ri'vt!niiiit:nijil  di!|iartiiieiits  and  ili*-  uiuii  laii  on  ,in-  Hl-ii:- 
I  tlie  raiii;li«i-  and  liif  litfd  yurdi-  of  tiiif-  rniiiitn.  in  ordw  to  -.ir.i'S 
Hit  iiii;i-i:a.v;<l  ((i-iiclicrtion. 

'W  ('.H.viit.itA.\.  JJii  you  tliink  n  would  Ih-  h  pood  idea  to  nUcv  1!* 
(iui^tr  li*  do  uuiiititiiiitj:  LiMiidoK  produtH'  luid  iidvt.>ii? 
Ir.  .S.*Ki'Jtt-  y«^:  J  do.  Ml.  Cliuirman:  thai  it-  jiisi  whin  I  mf^iiii.  I 
levf  thai  intai  in  the  diilirieiit  Sla^^?^  wim  Imvc  thi'  coiifideiuf  of  -.L- 
'dlluurs  of  thf.ir  Hlulet-  and  unon  w'lioni  the  iirodiiCRTS  <if  i.'^ir 
lut,  look  as  uain  oj'  Hoiuid  jiitlpmeui  and  iii>Uiiy  to  diretn  ilif^ 
:t£s  Khuiiid  liu^i'  «oui^  autburity  i,o  wiy  Homethiiifr  ulioiit  il:  iLud  ic 
t  way  it  would  irmiif  hark  to  The  ft-llowf-  that  ur^  prodnriii|r  iL:? 
(f,  and  thi'V  would  wiy.  "  Wt-  l(t;iJ4'vc  that  whiii  iliifs  man  rfcTii- 
uU  ih  Siili'  I'or  lib  to  follow.*' 

iutmtiOl'  itA^aoHl,^,.  Jiuic  yon  pivfin  aTiy  attention  lo  tlif  iDcrea>f'3 
diMition  of  live  atouk.  both  cattit  and  hojK.  in  the  annthftm  Stalest 
if.  i^YKj-X:.  No.  Hir:  ]  iiave  not.  3  know  nhwhiuilv  no'.hin^  aU-in 
t  all. 

luiiatoi'itANHUHUL.  i  uudwatwod  thai  thert'  was  a  tptt  wmsiJeraMe 
ivaw  in  both:  and  i  liave  wondei-wl  whtllier.  with  the  low  price; 
i\\  hctif  and  hog  jiroduutis  aud  thf  hijrh  j>ri(ie?  of  oora  sod  coiion 
Icli  thi\v  hiivf  Uii'n  I'eceJvingdowii  thwe.  I  here  would  nol  lie  a  ven- 
al, luduotioii  of  tine  iiitwest  of  the  pecfjilf  in  those  two  conunodities. 
Ir,  teviy^i.  'J'hat  m'i}ihi  be  true:  I  would  not  imdertiite  to  lake  up 
1  jjliuije  of  thf  <jiU!i*ion. 

'iw  i('h,ukmak.  Jiavf  you  a  bcbwiule  of  the  price?  th«t  vou  can 
Kill  to  youi'  iBuiariiK!  I  bav<;  «  eehedule  of  prices  of  yesterday 
iirli  J  wiU  havt^  insei-twd  in  tlie  record.  It  diowed.  among  other 
igb.  that  djvsasd  |j«ef  waB  belling  in  Boston  yesterday  at  IS  cents. 
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Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  those;  I  should  have  brought 
such  a  schedule,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  Ejenyon.  Mr.  Sykes,  what  proportion  of  beef  cattle  are  finished 
off  on  cottonseed  cake  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  What  proportion  of  the  total  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Well,  I  would  simply  have  to  make  an  estimate  of  that. 
I  should  say  75  per  cent ;  that  might  be  too  high  an  estimate,  but  I 
think  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  great  trouble  about  the  cattle  busi- 
ness :  If  they  have  even  one  season  where  results  are  discouraging,  it 
takes  three  years  to  raise  a  steer ;  you  can  not  get  anybody  to  do  that 
in  less  time  than  that,  even  under  the  war  powers.  It  takes  three 
years  to  raise  a  steer,  startling  as  that  statement  may  seem. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation,  and  our  allies, 
are  facing  the  most  serious  proposition  that  a  nation  can  face  on  this 
question  of  food  production,  especially  as  far  as  it  applies  to  meat ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that.  The  situation  is  just 
this :  The  average  farmer  in  the  corfi  belt  has  learned  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  raise  com  and  sell  it  than  to  feed  it  to  his  stock;  and 
he  is  going  to  do  the  thing  that  assures  him  a  profit.  Now,  that  is 
the  whole  situation.  He  is  not  going  to  take  his  chances  feeding 
his  corn — even  if  he  only  feeds  the  corn  that  he  produces  himself,  to 
say  nothing  about  buying  from  his  neighbor — and  turning  it  into 
live  stock  at  a  probable  loss  on  the  whole  proposition.  Because,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  that  is  confronting  him,  he  abso- 
lutely has  no  guarantee  that  he  will  receive  any  remuneration,  so  far 
as  either  his  material  or  his  labor  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  using  the  corn  that  he  raises  on  his  land 
to  feed  his  live  stock  he  is  reversing  the  ordinary  and  proper  process 
of  agriculture,  which  is  to  make  the  live  stock  contribute  to  the  soil 
and  help  produce  the  crops,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  can  not  retain  the  fertility  and  the 
productiveness  of  your  soil  if  you  continue  to  take  those  elements 
out  of  it  by  grain  farming  and  do  not  restore  them  through  live- 
stock operations  and  diversified  farming. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  that  you  gentlemen  must  give  serious 
consideration  to.  I  am  speaking  now  seriously  and  candidly  as  one 
who,  I  believe,  is  as  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  corn  belt  as 
any  man.  I  believe  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  gentlemen,  in 
regard  to  this  situation.  I  would  not  have  come  to  Washington  if  I 
had  not  been  interested  in  this  matter;  if  I  had  not  been  scared — ^to 
put  it  in  that  way — ^by  the  situation  with  which  we  are  brought  face 
to  face. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Sykes,  you  came  down  here  to  Washington 
as  a  farmer  because  your  association  regarded  this  question  as  being 
so  serious? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Critical;  absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  not  any  question  of  lack  of  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  wantiiig  to  make  great  profits,  or  anything 
of  that  kind ;  they  are  willing  to  do  their  part,  but  they  can  not  go 
on  raising  live  stock  at  less  than  cost? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
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Chaibman.  You  feel.  Mr.  Sykes,  that  your  views  are  tlie  views 
representative  farmers  generally  in  your  State,  do  you  ? 
SvKEs.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.    \ou  can  ask  Senator  Kenyon  or 
r  Cummins  how  the  farmers  look  on  me  in  tlie  State  of  Iowa, 
tor  Kenyon.  There  is  no  question  about  your  representing 

Sykes.  I  am  simply  the  spokesman  here  for  our  people. 

Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon  has  recommended  you  to  the  com- 
although  you  do  not  need  any  recommendation  with  \is.  But 
wanted  to  get  itt  was  how  strong  this  feeling  of  uneasine^ 

Sykes.  I  might  answer  that  in  this  way:  That  in  the  State 
a  I  am  a  farm  lecturer,     I  lecture  at  the  various  farmers' 
es  and  the  sliort  courses  all  over  the  State  of  Iowa.     And 
lose  investigation  thmugh  these  meetings  and  coming  in  per- 
DUch  with  those  jwople  and  knowing  thousands  of  them  per- 
and  convei-sing  with  them.  I  have  arrived  at  these  conolu- 
hich  1  have  stated.    So  that  feeling  is  very  general. 
Chairmax.  Did  the  farmers  take  much  interest  in  the  food- 
bill  when  it  was  pending  J 
^YKEB.  They  were  scared  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman.  And  afraid  to  talk? 

Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  afraid  to  talk;  that  was  the  situation, 
gard  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  of  the  corn 
vant  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  and  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record, 
ere  is  not  a  more  loyal,  patriotic,  self-sacriticing  body  of  |ieo- 
he  United  States  than  are  the  farmers  of  that  section. 
[."iiAiRMAX.  You  do  not  have  to  tell  us  that.  Mr.  Sykes. 
tor  Kenyos.  Mr.  Sykes.  you  have  said  nothing  yet  alxiiit  the 
tuation  among  the  farmers  out  there. 

Sykes.  No.;  I  want  to  say  a  few  woi-ds  on  that.  But  I  want 
first  that  we  have  contributed  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
tion  and  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  that  we  have  bought  liberty 
ind  gone  into  debt  for  them.  We  Imrrowed  money  at  the 
ast  fall  with  which  to  buy  those  bonds,  and  to-day  our  notes 
1  held  by  the  banks,  because  we  could  not  market  our  stock 
for  them. 

Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Sykes,  that  the  farmers  of 
intry  are  not  under  indictment  and  are  not  under  suspicion 
this  committee;  and  if  they  were  under  indictment,  I  think 
nmittee,  as  a  jury,  would  return  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 
Sykeb,  Yes,  sir.  Now,  just  a  few  words  on  the  labor  ques- 
rhat,  gentlemen,  is  a  serious  question  with  us.  I  live  in  the 
t  county  in  Iowa — Ida  County.  It  comprises  about  400 
miles  of  territory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  counties,  I  am 
say,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  in  the  State.  If  my 
'  senes  me  right,  the  secretary  of  our  draft  board  there  told 
there  were  between  500  and  600  of  our  farm  boys  who  were 
n  class  1  of  the  draft,  besides  all  of  the  boys  that  were  taken 
Iraft  last  fall — out  of  that  ^atl  territory — and  that  is  what 
:  on  all  over  the  Stat«.  We  are  already  short  anywhere  from 
per  cent  in  our  farm  labor, 
!!Ihairman.  What  per  <»nt? 
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Mr.  Stkes.  From  10  to  20  per  cent.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  know  we  are  already  short  in  our  necessary  farm  labor  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  And  how  we  are  going  to  replace  this  shortage 
and  continue,  under  existing  conditions,  is,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  has 
said,  a  riddle ;  it  is  a  conundrum. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  it  by  the  increased  use  of  im- 
proved machinery,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  farms  are  pretty  well  equipped  with  im- 
proved farming  machinery,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  using  tractors  and  big  binders  and 
reapers,  and  everything  that  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  farm  wages,  the  farmer  has  to  rely 
largely  upon  home  help  does  he  not 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Of  himself  and  his  family? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes;  very  largely;  and  prevailing  wages  have  got  to 
a  point  where  they  are  almost  prohibitive  for  a  farmer,  even  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  are  they  running?     Give  us  an  example. 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  wages  that  they  are  asking  this  spring  run  from 
$50  to  $75  a  month. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  include  board? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  board. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  how  does  that  compare  with  the  wages  in 
]>revious  years,  Mr.  Sykes? 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  is  an  advance  of  alx)ut  50  per  cent.  The  latter 
])art  of  the  season  last  year  those  wages  advanced  very  materially. 
The  men  who  emplo.yed  their  help  earlv  in  the  season  did  not  have 
to  stand  that  advance,  but  those  who  employed  their  help  later 
found  that  they  had  to  pav  an  advance  of  anywhere  from  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  there  not  been  a  drawing  away  of  farm  labor 
due  to  the  high  wages  ?  m'^1  •'»  fj»c^/ rf*s  and  similar  places? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  was  just  going  to  mention.  The 
inducements  held  out  to  those  boys,  especially  the  boys  who  do  not 
have  good  homes  and  prosperous  parents  or  other  favorable  condi- 
tions in  the  country — ^and  even  man^jr  of  those  boys  who  do  have  good 
homes,  on  account  of  the  demands  in  the  skilled  trades  and  the  pro- 
fessions, have  been  enticed  away  from  the  farms.  And  the  other 
class  of  boys  have  been  enticed  away  to  the  towns  to  go  into  factories 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  I  do  not  need  to  name,  because  of  the 
high  wages,  and  the  easy  time,  etc.,  that  they  think  they  are  going 

to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  serious  danger  that 
they  never  will  come  back,  even  when  the  prices  of  labor  in  the  cities 
Q  |.g  lower  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  serious  danger. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  a  solution  of  that 

difficultv? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  think  many  of  those  things  might  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, if  that  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  nonessential  industries? 
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U/T  Kextos:.  Put  ihe  lioonaumtm]  iiidofltrieg  ont  of  bus-ine^f 
Stkcs.  Ve-:  put  ibe  naneiiHratiKj  iudaotrief:  oat  of  bufiB^ss 
ft*r  (be  war.  J  think  mmte  <if  tb^  iudustrKS  «*  «bsttluiclv 
>riti«):  aiHl  iLtvr  ^truld  out  be  peraiiil^d  to  «mp]oy  this  help 
li<*  il  »way  fr"iii  llie  (*>uinrT.  ^rbejie  it  is  sti  badly  needed. 
CiiAiKifAjE.  l>f»  T<»u  know  wb*nb*T  tbe  iiijpr»)Ek«  prev»ikil 

the  fa^Der^.  or  wa-  there  any  eff(^  nude  to  Mvate  such  an 
-ion,  tJial  the  draft  wrmJd  not  ajiplr  to  ll>e  farm  bbor^rs  ani! 

'Ahtfr  clasMesi' 

Stkei'.  Ves.  kir:  I  kiKnr  vt-rr  we]]  that  that  impresnon  prp- 
verj'  larffely  aiiKmg  tbe  fanDcrs,  Mr.  I'bairman.  I  am  jorry 
hat  th^^y  were  very  miit-b  dia«ji7""irit(«d  as  to  ibit. 
CiiAiKHAN.  I  heard  of  that,  liecauw  I  ttiink  tbe  National  Se- 
r^^tfiie  ciri'uiarized  tJie  omnlry  aUtuI  it:  I  pot  hold  of  one  of 
irculars.  to  the  effw-t  that  farm  inUirers  and  industrial  laborers 
n<rt  l>e  drawn  Hj>on.  How  they  f sp«-lfd  to  pet  an  Army  witli- 
:irijr  either  th(w*  who  work  on  the  farm=  or  those  who  work  in 
lories  I  <io  iiol  know. 

Sykkk.  Yes.  sir:  (hat  was  my  liew,  ancj  tliat  i>  what  I  have 
ir  fK''jpl<-  when  they  have  come  t<i  nie  wii]i  iheir  eompiainii— 
niieni.  I  have  said  to  litem,  "We  are  one  of  the  imlusti-ie.- 
ust  fiirni.sli  our  pro  rata  ^ha^e  of  tlie  iKiys  for  the  Amiy." 

do  not  know  almtit  it  my-#If :  hot  it  i-  {riven  ont  on  what  ;ii'- 
o  1k'  po***!  autijority  that  ■Ji'>  per  i^ent  of  i]ie  bfiys  in  the  Army 
mm  the  farms.  I  tiiink  that  i>  probflMy  eorrect  and  :)  i--ni- 
ve  estimate.  Wlietlier  or  not  that  i*  a  larger  ]>en?entape  than 
luld  fumit^h  I  am  not  preparer!  to  say:  but  that  is  approxi- 

the  r>er<entage  we  are  furnishing  at  the  present  time  for  the 

("iiAiKM-iN.  The  draft  IhsI  fall  iloseil  a  ■ro<«i  many  fnnii?. 
!  it  t^Hjk  thoR*  who  were  vital  to  tbe  riinninp  of  them.  I  luive 
niijiilx'r  of  letter-  from  my  Stale  with  r-e-nrd  I'l  ihnt.  I  Piip- 
le  new  n'ffulations  will  make  some  diffeni^cp  in  that  respect. 
SvKKS.  I  am  here  to  tell  this  coniiiii'ti'e  that  in  Ida  County — 
18  in  true  of  every  cjunty  in  the  State  of  Iowa — there  have 
jiuitiIxT  of  men  that  have  l>een  eom|>enM[  lo  ^u  out  of  businet^ 
'  of  the  efl'e<ts  of  the  draft;  yoiinp  men  who  were  opoiiitinir 
maiiy  of  them  as  much  as  half  a  s<^^-tion  of  land:  immnrrietl 
n<i  even  Kome  of  those  who  were  marriecl.  were  taken ;  and 
ul  lo  sell  out  and  quit  farminp.  Thru:  was  the  s^innition  there. 
i'u.'<nsMAS.  tJne  young  man  in  my  State  wa^  drafted  into  tbe 
who  raiwd  •A.7<)(l  biifiheLsof  wheat  last  year. 
HvitKH.  VcK.  «ir, 

<'HA(iiMAX.  And  I  was  wondering  who  would  raise  that  2.7(ti) 
i  of  w  heat  this  year.  And  then  he  had  to  take  $2,000  less  for 
an  it  W9B  worth, 

KyKWi,  1  know  of  a  number  of  in.stances  in  Iowa  where  men 
(«in|>e|j<il  to  sell  out  and  quit  on  account  of  the  draft, 
[Utr  KAKfJt>ici4~  Mr.  Sykes.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  doubt  in  my 
ind  in  regard  to  the  price  of  hogs,     I  understood  you  to  say 
\*f  tiiinimum  price  had  been  fixed  at  about  15|  cents? 
HvufM.  A  nimimum  price  on  packers'  prices:  yes,  sir. 
ilor  KAN>tinci,i>,  What  would  that  mean  in  Iowa,  considering 
t  of  traii>>jKjrtut:on,  etc? 
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Mr.  Sykes.  About  14^  cents;  it  costs  about  $1  a  hundred  now  to 
ship  hogs  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Does  that  include  the  commission? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  includes  the  commission ;  that  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude everything — ^$1  a  hundred. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  take  12 
bushels  of  corn  to  raise  100  pounds  of  meat. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  would  be  less  than  8^  pounds  of  meat, 
then,  for  every  bushel  of  com. 

Mr.  Sykes.  For  every  bushel  of  corn  it  would  be  about  8  J  pounds. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  a  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  about  $1.60  on 
the  farm  to-day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then,  if  you  applied  that  propoition,  the  way 
it  figures  out,  it  would  make  that  meat  cost  about  17.64  cents  per 
poimd  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  allow  anything  at  all  foi*  il\e 
labor? 

Senator  Ransdell.  No;  that  does  not  allow  anythiuti:  for  the  labor. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  16.64  cents  in  Chicago,  it  means  a  net  loss  of 
»%14  cents  per  pound.     Am  I  correct  in  those  figures? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  would  be  according  to  our  figures. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  those  figures,  you  think,  are  correct  and 
conservative  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Practically  correct,  from  our  standpoint,  I  would  say 
that  they  are.  Scientifically  they  have  figured  out  that  tlie  ^eiunal 
average  cost  is  11.67  bushels  of  corn  to  produce  100  pounds  ••f  pork. 

The  Chairman.  Under  very  favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  I  sav  under  more  favorable  conditi<>ns  that 
has  been  figured  out. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Sykes,  it  means  a  loss 
of  about  3  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  liogs  that  a  farmer  at- 
tempts to  produce  at  the  present  time,  and  I  take  ijt  that  that  would 
mean  he  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  hog  business  just  as  quick  as  he 
can  if  he  is  a  prudent  farmer,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  the  view  I  would  take  of  it.  I  could  not  Icok  at 
it  in  any  other  way.  Just  as  I  have  stated,  in  other  words,  he  finds 
it  is  more  profitable  to  market  that  corn  direct  thaix  to  market  it 
through  these  hogs,  and  so  he  will  just  simply  market  his  co^-n  direct. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  you  are  speaking  for  the  great  hog  and 
corn  States  of  the  Nation  particularly? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  If  the  people  of  Iowa  can  not  make  money  oi;i 
their  hogs,  I  do  not  imagine  people  of  other  States  can? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Not  in  the  corn  belt.  Mr.  Tomlinson's  situatioji  in  the 
West  is  entirely  different. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  It  could  hardly  be  more  favorable  for  the  hog 
producers. 

Mr.  Stkes.  No. 

'Senator  Ransdell.  It  is  less  favorable? 

42760— 1ft— PTl 6 
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T.  Stkes.  That  is  what  I  say.    Mr.  Toinlinson's  situation  i.s  more 

trable;  they  can  produce  hogs  much  cheaper  than  tve  can. 

^natoi-  Ranbdell.  Oh,  they  cany 

r.  Sykes.  Oh,  yea;  because  of  their  alfalfa  Gelds. 

mator  Rankhkll.  They  have  a  long  ways  to  transport-those  hog^ 

larket  ? 

r.  Stkes.  I  think  they  have  home  markets  for  the  most  of  their 

i. 

'nator  Banrdell.  Perhaps  they  do  not  raise  enough. 

r.  Stkeh.  That  is  the  point;  it  is  not  a  bog-^iroducing  country. 

;niitor  Ransreli-.  Ana  they  do  not  figure  m  this  general  pro- 

n? 

r.  Stkes.  No,  sir. 

he  Chairman.  When  tliey  sell  the  com  instead  of  hogs,  they  get 

of  the  cholera  and  other  diseases,  which  is  a  factor,  too? 

r.  8tke8.  Yes,  sir. 

r.  MosELT.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  not  some 

r  factor  of  expense  that  enters  into  that  production  besides  that 

I  to  raise  that  nog! 

he  CuAiRMAN.  He  said  they  allowed  nothing  for  the  labor. 

r.-  MoSELT.  I  mean  other  factors. 

lie  Chairman.  Rent,  too,  of  course. 

r.  Stkeb.  The  factor  of  the  labor  and  the  risk  of  sickness  and 

h  and  loss,  and  all  of  those  things  enter  into  it. 

he  Chairman.  And  investment  of  your  bonds. 

r.  MosELT.  The  investment  in  the  bn)od  sows  and  the  carrytng 

of  the  brood  sows. 

r.  Sykes.  All  of  those  things  enter  in.  They  are  certainly  fac- 
in  the  matter.  Howpver,  we  are  just  giving  actual  cost  here  for 
production,  not  taking  into  consideration  these  other  factors  at 

Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen? 
inator  Nohris.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  You  refer  to  this  price 
inually  as  the  minimum  price.    Why  do  you  do  that? 
p.  Sykes.  The  minimum  price  is  this,  Senator :  The  Food  Admin- 
ition  has  said  through  Mr.  Cotton,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  meat 
jion,  that  the  price  should  not  go  below. 

•nator  Norrib.  Is  it  not  the  maximum  price  as  well  as  the  mini- 
1? 

r,  Stkes.  No,  sir. 

nator  Nohrib.  Do  you  get  more  for  you  r  hogs  ? 
r,  Stkes.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Norrib.  Well,  then,  there  may  be. 

r,  Stkeb.  That  is  true.    They  have  remained  there — I  tried  to 
e  that  clear — but  they  have  come  down  as  close  to  the  minunum 
e  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration  as  seemed  advisable, 
•nator  JJorbis.  If  the  farmer  is  getting  more  than  the  minimum 
B,  the  price  that  he  actually  gets  is  what  we  want  to  figure  on  ? 
r,  Stkes.  Yes. 

mator  Norbis.  Is  he  getting  more  than  that;  what  is  he  getting; 
r,  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Norris.  What  is  the  average  that  you  get  for  the  hogf 
n  you  sell  them? 

r.  Sykeb.  I  should  say  around  16  cents  for  the  pacers'  droves, 
it  50  cente  a  hundred  difference. 
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Senator  Xorris.  When  you  were  figuring  this  just  now  for  Sena- 
tor Ransdell, .you  were  figuring  on  the  minimiun  price? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  was  figuring  on  17  cents. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  was  figuring  on  the  selling  price  of  15^. 

Senator  Norris.  The  figure  they  are  selling  at  on  the  farm  is  l-ij 
cents  a  pound.    Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  facts  are  that  hogs  in  the  country  are  selling  right 
around  15  cents. 

Senator  Norris.  The  loss  would  not  be  quite  as  great? 

Mr.  Stkes.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  the  diflference  of  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  would  make  only  3.46  instead  of  3.14 
cents? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  stand  up  here  and  mislead  anybody. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  either,  by  my  ques- 
tions. I  was  trying  to  get  the  actual  facts.  That  is  bad  enough, 
3.64  cents  on  every  pound. 

Mr.  Sykes.  As  I  stated  formerly  in  my  first  remarks  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  hogs  would  have  been  selling  at  a  much  higher  price 
if  that  minimum  price  of  $15.50  had  not  been  fixed.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  impress  on  this  committee,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would  have  created  a  higher  price  for  the  raw  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  price  tended  toward  that  minimum? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  tried  to  make  clear. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  cooperation  between  the  ])ackers 
and  the  Food  Administration,  it  would  rather  accelerate  that  tend- 
ency, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  packers.  In 
your  judgment  have  the  packers  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  this  price? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Of  the  price 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  that  the  farmer,  the  producer,  gets. 

Mr.  Sy?:es.  You  are  asking  me  something  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer.  I  know  that  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hoover  conferred  with 
the  packers  a  number  of  times  before  the  price  was  announced. 
Right  there  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  this  commit- 
tee, that  in  the  conferences  with  the  packers  none  of  the  stockmen 
or  representatives  of  the  stockmen  or  producers  were  present  or 
invited  to  be  present.  So  that,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  whnt  was 
said.  We  absolutely  know  nothing  about  what  was  said  so  far  as 
anything  concerned  in  the  matter  of  agreeing  on  this  price. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  a  general  belief  among  the  pi'oducers 
that  the  packers  have  got  an  unfair  advantage  and  are  making  an 
exhorbitant  profit  under  all  the  facts  and  circumstances? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  among 
the  producers  is  that  the  packers  have  always  had  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage— ^that  is,  the  packers  have  been  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price. 
There  is  that  feeling  among  the  producers  generally  that  they  have 
been  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price  continually. 

Senator  Eansdem..  There  are  a  great  many  millionaire  packers 
15 nd  very  few  millionaire  farmers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  millionaire  farmers. 
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tor  Ransdeu.  Yoli  know  of  n  great  miinv  millionaice  patkers. 
it*  ■ 

riYKEs.  Vee,  sir:  they  have  made  it  in  their  lifetime.  Jiiid  I 
>t.und  I  have  worked  ns  linrd  as  they  have,  and  I  have  l>peii 
le  to  accit  mil  late  a  verr  moderate  con|>etence. 
p  was  jiist  one  |M)int  nerp,  gentlemen,  Iwfore  I  leave,  wliit-h 
?d  to  call  5'onr  attention  to.  As  I  stated  yes-ierday,  the  prices 
ything  shoidd  be  fixed  or  nrit-es  on  nothing  fixed.  The  jjrict'- 
agricnltiiral  implements  mive  |>ractitally  doubled, 
tor  NoRiiis.  In  how  long  a  time  * 

JSykeh.  In  the  last  two  years.  The  plows  that  in  IHU  and 
?re  bought  for  $23  are  now  selling  for  about  $50;  gang  plows 
?  bought  for  ai-ound  $50  or  $00  at  that  time  are  now  selling 
)  to  $110.  Binders  have  had  the  same  advance:  mowei-s, 
iind  all  that  claRs  of  machinery  likewise.  Barbed  wire  hns 
lian  doubled  in  price.  Woven  wire  fencing  has  doubled  in 
s  well.  Hinges  have  almost  trebled  in  price,  and  so  with  all 
if  hardware.  There  is  no  fixing  of  price  in  i-esperf  to  those 
the  farinei-s  have  to  buy.  The  Government  has  fixed  tiic 
n  steel,  but  yet  there  is  absohitely  no  control  of  the  price  of 
nplements  and  wire  nails  and  all  of  these  things  that  we  bme 

Chairman.  Mr.  Sykes,  I  would  like  to  say  there — I  do  nol 
hether'you  know  it  or  not — that  the  food-control  bill  confei,- 
le  power  over  the  price  of  fanning  implements,  machinery, 
lipnient  as  over  food  and  beef. 
ivKEs.  They  have  not  exercised  that  power. 
Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

>VKE8.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  right  here,  thnl  the 
.d ministration  has  not  interfered  with  the  price  of  the  tiling 
e  to  buy  to  operate  our  farms,  absohitely:  and  thev  tell  me 
e  advance  in  the  price  for  the  present  year  is  going  to  I>e 
."»  per  cent  over  what  it  was  last  fall.  The  implement  men  ti'U 
\  the  advance  in  implements  will  be  i^'i  jjci-  cent  over  what  it 
t  Slimmer  and  fall.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  ponie- 
If  we  are  going  to  conti-ol  these  prices,  let  ns  ctintrol  tlieiii 
iind  or  else  let  ns  cnf  her  loose  and  give  every  dog  a   fair 

C'liAiiiMAN.  There  has  been  a  much  greater  advance  of  price 
lie  fanner  for  the  things  he  has  to  buy  than  upon  wli:»t  he 

Sykes,  Yes.  sir;  that  is  my  ol>servation  and  my  conclusion. 
Ki.MoiiK.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Mr. 
that  the  food-control  bill  conferreil  the  same  power  in   re- 
f  fixing  the  price  of  fann  machinery  that  it  does  food  antl 
that  correct? 

['iiAiiiMAN.  Not  as  to  fwel.  but  as  to  foods  and  feeds. 
•"i.MORK.  As  to  foods  and  feeds? 
['Hairman.  Yes,  sir. 

lOt.MORK.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anvbodv  e-xercising  that 
at  all. 

Sykes.  There  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  gentlenien- 
'  is  exercising  that  control.  TTiese  feeds,  as  I  told  you  yest^r- 
ive  gone  ont  of  sight.    These  feeders  ai-e  going  out  of  biisi- 
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ness  because  they  can  not  stand  the  pressure.  We  must  either  control 
all  of  these  prices,  or  prices  on  products,  or  we  must  not  control  any 
of  them,  in  my  judgment ;  and  as  I  stated  previously,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  that  can  save  the  situation  at  the  present  time  and 
that  is  an  advance  of  a  dollar  a  hundred  on  this  stuff  that  is  now 
leady  for  the  market.  That  would  encourage  the  other  fellow.  Now 
is  the  time  we  ought  to  be  buying  our  stuff  to  go  on  our  packages  and 
on  summer  feed.  Right  now,  within  the  next  30  days,  is  the  time  we 
should  be  setting  up  our  yards  for  summer  feeding. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say:  has  this  been  put  up  to  Mr. 
Cotton  of  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Stkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  vour  belief  thev  will  OTant  you  this  in- 
crease  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Xo,  sir :  absolutely  no. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN.  A  dollar  increase,  Mr.  Sykes,  will  not  let  you  out 
whole  ? 

Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  it  will  just  about  cut  the  loss  in  two.  If  we 
were  to  get  out  whole,  it  would  take  $2  a  hundred  on  cattle.  Of 
course,  3"ou  understand  the  man  who  raised  his  hogs  and  who  fed  his 
soft  corn  into  them  is  not  sustaining  the  loss  that  our  fellows  are 
who  fed  our  corn  and  bought  their  neighbors'  corn  and  fed  it  into 
those  cattle.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  men  entirely  for 
that  reason.  And  then,  going  back  to  this  other  question:  Now  is 
the  time  we  should  be  filling  our  feeding  yards  and  getting  ready  for 
our  summer  feeding,  to  provide  food  for  our  people  and  the  allies 
through  the  summer  and  fall ;  and  there  is  nothing  being  done,  gen- 
tlemen ;  that  is  the  fact  in  the  case. 

Senator  Bansdell.  What  is  going  to  become  of  this  stuff  if  you  do 
not  fill  your  yards? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  they  sell  or  sacrifice  or  allow  it  to  die,  or 
w^hat  will  happen  to  it? 

Mr.  Sykes.  They  will  go  into  the  market  and  they  will  be  bought 
by  the  packers  and  made  into  canned  beef  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other just  like  they  did  last  fall. 

Senator  Eansdell.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  sacrificed  in  an 
immature  condition? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  sacrificed  as  immature  cattle. 

Senator  Ransdell.  With  the  result  that  after  a  year  or  two  we  will 
not  have  any  cattle  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sykes.  That  is  the  result  of  the  whole  situation.  You  will 
pardon  me — honestly  I  ought  to  quit,  I  know. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Go  on;  this  is  very  interesting  to  us. 

Mr.  Sykes.  It  is  interesting  for  you  men  to  know  that  last  fall 
when  we  were  filling  our  feed  yards  on  the  advice  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration— ^that  is,  indirectly  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  must 
liave  this  stuff — ^that  our  allies  must  have,  and  that  we  must  be 
patriotic  and  that  we  must  do  that,  we  went  out  on  the  strength  of 
that  inferred  guarantee,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  said,  and  what  did  we  find 
i  n  the  market  ?  We  found  that  the  packer  was  there  to  bid  against 
us  on  our  feeders.  That  is  what  we  found  everywhere.  The  packer 
^was  in  there  bidding  against  us,  and  we  had  to  bid  more  than  the 
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ker  would  pav  if  we  got  that  stuff  to  put  it  into  our  feed  yank 

I  packer  would  put  it  in  his  cooler,  ii  we  did  not 

enator  Ransdell.  And  he  was  ultimately  the  only  purchaser  you 

to  sell  your  stuff  tof 

[r.  Sykes.  He  was  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  the  only  purchaser 
,  would  buy  our  stuff  unfinished. 

he  Chairman.  You  had  to  compete  with  him  in  buying  and 
1  sell  it  to  him  without  competition ! 
[r.  Stkes.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell, 
he  Chaikman.  That  is  almof>t  an  ideal  condition  for  the  packer! 
[r.  Stkes.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  patter.  Those  are  the  facts  as  the; 
t  as  near  as  we  can  give  it  to  you  men  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
i-belt  feeder  and  producer.     If  we  can  not  get  relief,  the  country 

have  to  suffer. 

he  CiiAiBMAN.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.    We  will  meet 
lorrow  at  10.30. 

Thereupon,  at  12.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
t  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  February  16,  1918.) 
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SATURDAY,  FEBBTTABT  16,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  AGRicuiiTUKE  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  coromittee  met,  pursuant  to  adioumment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman).  Smith  of  Georgia,  Page, 
Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  hear 
Mr.  Simpson  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  JOHN  A.  JSIMFSON,  FBESIDENT  OF  THE 
FAEMEKS'  VNION  OF  OKLAHOMA,  WEATHEEFOED,  OEXA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simpson,  will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name 
and  post-office  address,  your  business,  and  your  connection,  if  any, 
with  any  farmers'  organizations? 

Mr.  Simpson.  John  A.  Simpson,  Weatherford,  Okla.;  I  am  a 
farmer,  and  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  connected  with  various  other  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  also  president  of  the  Association  of 
Presidents  of  State  Farmers'  Unions. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  proceed  and  discuss  the  general 
situation  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  first  want  to  tell  you 
about  conditions  in  my  State,  just  as  a  witness  would  if  called  into 
court.  I  am  sure  that  as  far  as  the  hog  situation  is  concerned  in  my 
State  that  1918  will  show  a  more  disastrous  situation  than  1917,  and 
our  county  assessors'  reports  for  1917  showed  a  25  per  cent  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  same  reports  for  1916. 

Senator  Page.  A  decrease  in  profits? 

Mr.  Simpson.  In  the  number  of  hogs.  There  were  about  800,000 
head  of  hogs  reported  by  the  assessors  in  1916,  and  that  number  was 
decreased  by  a  little  over  200,000  in  the  1917  report.  I  am  absolutely 
certain — as  certain  as  a  man  can  be  of  anything  that  he  has  not  taken 
a  census  of — ^that  the  assessors'  report  for  the  next  year  will  show 
more  than  another  25  per  cent  decrease.  I  am  an  average  of  the  hog 
farmers  of  Oklahoma.  In  10  years  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a 
day  that  I  did  not  have  as  many  as  50  head  of  hogs  on  my  place,  and 
from  that  up  to  250.  At  the  present  time  I  have  six  shoats  set  aside 
for  my  next  year's  meat.    I  could  not  afford  to  keep  hogs  any  longer 
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Mr.  Stkzs.  That  is  what  I  say.  Mr.  Tomlinson'-s  situation  i»  more 
favorable:  they  can  produce  hogs  much  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Senator  Ransdeu-  Oh.  they  can^ 

Mr.  Stkeb.  Oh,  yes:  becanse  of  their  alfalfa  fields. 

Senator  Ransdell.  They  have  a  long  ways  to  transport ihose  hogs 
to  market? 

Mr.  Stkes.  I  think  they  have  home  markets  for  the  most  of  their 
hogs. 

Senator  Kanhdell.  Perhaps  they  do  not  raise  enoa^. 

Mr.  Stkes.  That  is  the  point:  it  is  not  a  hog-producing  eountrj-. 

Senator  Bansoeli-.  Ana  they  do  not  tigure  in  this  general  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Stkis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaihman,  When  they  sell  the  com  instead  of  hogs,  they  get 
rid  of  the  cholera  and  other  diseases,  which  is  a  factor,  too* 

Mr-  Stkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosELT.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  not  some 
other  factor  of  expense  that  enters  into  that  production  besides  thai 
com  to  raise  that  hog  ? 

The  Chairmas.  He  said  they  allortetl  nothing  for  the  labor. 

Mr.-  M06EI.1.  I  mean  other  factors. 

The  Chaibmax,  Rent,  too,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stkes.  The  factor  of  the  labor  and  the  risk  of  sickness  and 
death  and  loss,  and  all  of  those  things  enter  into  it. 

The  Chairma!*.  And  investment  of  your  bonds. 

Mr.  MosELT,  The  investment  in  the  brood  sows  and  the  carrying 
over  of  the  brood  sows. 

Mr.  Stkes,  All  of  those  things  enter  in.  They  are  certainly  fac- 
tors in  the  matter.  However,  we  are  just  ^ving  actual  cost  here  for 
the  productitHi,  not  taking  into  consideration  tnese  other  factors  at 
all.     Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen  ? 

Senator  Norkis.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  You  refer  to  this  price 
continually  as  the  minimum  price.    Why  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Stkes,  The  minimum  price  is  this,  Senator:  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  said  throu^  Mr.  Cotton,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  meal 
division,  that  the  price  sBould  not  go  below. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Is  it  not  the  maximum  price  as  well  as  the  mini- 
mum? 

Mr.  Stkes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  NoKEifl.  Do  yon  get  more  for  your  hogs? 

Mr.  Stkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobris.  Well,  then,  there  may  be. 

Mr.  Stkes.  That  is  true.  They  have  remained  there — I  tried  to 
make  that  clear — but  they  have  come  down  as  close  to  the  mininitun 
price  6sed  by  the  Food  Administration  as  seemed  advisable. 

Senator  Nobbis,  If  the  farmer  is  getting  more  than  the  minimum 
price,  the  price  that  he  actually  gets  is  what  we  want  to  figure  on  ? 

Mr.  Stkes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nobbs.  Is  he  getting  more  than  that;  what  is  he  getting: 

Mr.  Stkes,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norrib.  What  is  the  average  that  you  get  for  the  hoge 
when  you  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Stkes,  I  should  say  around  16  cents  f*^  th«  pacters'  drov^. 
about  50  cents  a  hundred  difference. 
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Senator  Xorris.  When  you  were  figuring  this  just  now  for  Sena- 
tor Ransdell, you  were  figuring  on  the  minimum  price? 
The  Chairman.  No;  he  was  figuring  on  17  cents. 
Senator  Eansdell.  I  was  figuring  on  the  selling  price  of  15J. 
Senator  Norris.  The  figure  they  are  selling  at  on  the  farm  is  14 J 
cents  a  pound.     Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Sykes.  The  facts  are  that  hogs  in  the  country  are  selling  right 
around  15  cents. 
Senator  Norris.  The  loss  would  not  be  quite  as  great? 
Mr.  Sykes.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  the  difference  of  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Senator  Ransdelx..  That  would  make  only  3.46  instead  of  3.14 
cents? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  stand  up  here  and  mislead  anybody. 

Senator  Eansdell.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  either,  by  my  ques- 
tions. I  was  trying  to  get  the  actual  facts.  That  is  bad  enough, 
3.64  cents  on  every  pound. 

Mr.  Sykes.  As  I  stated  formerly  in  my  first  remarks  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  hogs  would  have  been  selling  at  a  much  higher  price 
if  that  minimum  price  of  $15.50  had  not  been  fixed.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  impress  on  this  committee,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would  have  created  a  higher  price  for  the  raw  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  price  tended  toward  thatiuinimum? 
Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  tried  to  make  clear. 
The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  cooperation  between  the  i)ackovs 
and  the  Food  Administration,  it  would  rather  accelerate  that  tend- 
ency, would  it  not? 
Mr.  Sykes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norms.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  ])ackers.  In 
your  judgment  have  the  packers  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  this  price? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Of  the  price 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  that  the  farmer,  the  producer,  gets. 
Mr.  Sy^es.  You  are  asking  me  something  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer.  I  know  that  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hoover  couferreil  with 
the  packers  a  number  of  times  before  the  price  was  announced. 
Right  there  is  another  point  I  Avould  like  to  make  to  this  commit- 
tee, that  in  the  conferences  with  the  packers  none  of  the  stockmen 
or  representatives  of  the  stockmen  or  producers  were  present  or 
invited  to  be  present.  So  that,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  whnt  was 
said.  We  absolutely  know  nothing  about  what  was  said  so  far  as 
anything  concerned  in  the  matter  of  agreeing  on  this  price. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  a  general  belief  among  the  producers 
that  the  packers  have  got  an  imfair  advantage  and  are  making  an 
exhorbitant  profit  under  all  the  facts  and  circumstances? 

Mr.  Sykes.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  among 
the  producers  is  that  the  packers  have  always  had  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage— that  is,  the  packers  have  been  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price. 
There  is  that  feeling  among  the  producers  generally  that  they  have 
been  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price  continual^. 

Senator  Eansdell.  There  are  a  great  many  millionaire  packers 
f5nd  very  few  millionaire  farmers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sykes.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  millionaire  farmers. 
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lator  Ghonna,  Of  course,  the  real  crux  of  the  thing  is  what  the 
203ts  the  farmer,  because  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  feeds  it? 
.  SiHFSON.  Where  we  have  an  organization  and  we  ^ip  in  i 
urselves  and  go  down  to  the  car  ourselves  and  get  it  it  coste 
,  $1.75  or  $1.80. 

lator  NoRUB.  But  that  does  not  cut  out  the  cost  of  hauling; 
lave  to  pay  for  that? 

.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir;  by  purchasing  in  car  lots  we  are  just 
y  cutting  out  the  middleman. 

Oklahoma  we  make  around  3,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  or  better, 
;  believe  there  is  at  least  a  third  of  that  wheat  that  can  not  pos^ 
make  more  than  from  4  to  6  or  7  bushels  to  the  acre  right  now. 
luld  not  make  any  difference  how  favorable  the  weather  is  from 
on;  it  could  not  make  more  than  from  4  to  6  or  7  bushels  to 
ere,  and  with  the  $2  price  on  wheat  at  Chicago,  as  it  is  now 
918  crop,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  let  that  wheat  stand; 
6uld  haye  to  use  the  ground  for  something  else.  If  the  price  was 
sufficiently  high  so  Uiat  we  could  afford  to  let  that  wheat  stand 
liarvest  it,  it  would  save  probably  several  million  bushels  of 
t. 

lator   Gronna.  In   other   words,   the   acreage   cost   would   be 
than  what  you  would  expect  to  get  out  of  it  ? ' 
.  Simpson.  Yes;  we  could  not  break  even. 

lator  Gronna.  Withreference  to  the  price  of  corn  before  you  leave 
Mr,  Simpson,  you  were  speaking  of  shipping  in  the  com.  In 
[loma,  where  that  practice  obtains,  you  do  not  raise  any  com? 
.  Simpson.  We  do  some  years,  but  we  did  not  last  year, 
lator  NoRRis,  You  have  to  ship  in  your  com? 
.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  15  years  that  I  have  lived  there  in 
ounty  I  never  saw  an  absolutely  complete  failure  of  com  be- 
ihis  year.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  failed  to  raise  some  com. 
w,  I  consider  the  price  proposition  especially  important  just  at 
time,  to  try  to  save  those  several  million  bushels  of  wheat  in 
homa  that  could  be  saved  if  the  price  was  raised.  If  we  could 
5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  there,  that  would  feed  a  million 
e  a  year, 

e  Chairman.  Does  that  same  condition  prevail  in  western 
as? 

.  Simpson.  I  am  just  going  to  testify  about  Oklahoma,  although 
ers  I  have  met  fromliansas  say  that  the  same  thing  prevails 

e  Chairman,  Would   you  say   that   virtually   the  amount    of 

t  grown  in  this  country  in  that  semiarid  region  corresponds 

y  closely  to  our  ordinary  surplus  for  exportation  ? 

■.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir.    The  place  the  United  States  has  to  go  to 

ts  wheat  to  feed  the  armies  and  to  export  is  right  out  in  tliat 

country  where  it  only  makes  a  very  low  yield. 

lator   NoRRis.  What   price   will   he  necessary   to   prevent    the 

ing  under  of  this  enormous  acreage  vou  are  speaking  of? 

,  Simpson.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  h'sf;  than  $2.50  a  bushel 

lave  that  wheat  that  runs  5  bushels  to  the  acre.    Two  dollars  and 

f  a  bushel  to  the  farmer,  or  $2.75,  would  be  a  whole  lot  safer,  and 

fer  than  $2.75.    There  were  lots  of  fellows  that  I  know  in  my 
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county  harvested  wheat  last  year  that  did  not  make  but  3  bushels  to 
the  acre,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  going  to  be  $3  a  bushel. 

Senator  Norris.  Xnd  it  would  have  been  $3  a  bushel  without  a 
doubt  if  they  had  not  fixed  a  price? 
Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  was  $3.75  in  our  terminal  market  the  day  we 
passed  our  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Wheat  sold  in  Minneapolis  at  $3.75  a  week  or  10 
days  before  the  exchanges  were  closed. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Can  not  the  farmer  raise  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel 
and  make  a  fair  profit?  ^ 

Mr.  Simpson.  Not  in  Oklahoma.  Last  year  in  Oklahoma,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Department's  reports — and  their  reports  are 
always  wild  enough  about  yields — ^we  only  made  about  8  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  whole  United  States  only  made  about  10  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  fall  wheat.  You  can  figure  that  out  for  yourselves — ^whether 
they  can  come  out  even  at  $2  a  bushel, 
senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  unusual,  though^  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  true,  just  the  same.  And  right  to-day  I  feel 
just  as  certain  as  I  would  feel  certain  of  the  weight  of  a  steer  that  I 
saw  standing  over  there  that  you  are  not  going  to  have  as  much  fall 
wheat  as  you  had  last  year;  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  bigger 
average  yield. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Simpson,  a  man 
can  never  calculate  what  he  can  raise  wheat  for  until  he  knows  how 
many  bushels  per  acre  he  is  going  to  raise? 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  And  you  must  take  as  a 
basis,  when  you  are  figuring  on  that  product,  not  where  they  are 
making  the  big  yield  but  where  the  small  yield  is.  You  must  not 
even  take  the  average,  because  you  want  to  save  the  wheat  below  the 
average. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  crisis? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  you  had  a  surplus,  that  would  not 
be  necessary;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  figure  on  saving  what  is 
below  the  average,  but  wheat  is  the  most  precious  stuff  right  now 
toward  winning  this  war,  and  you  want  to  figure  on  those  small  crops 
that  may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Our  State 
is  not  a  spring- wheat  State,  but  I  know  that  intelligent  men  any- 
where realize  that  $2.75  or  $3  to  the  farmer  is  going  to  put  out  more 
acres  of  spring  wheat  than  $2  will.  You  know  that.  And  you  have 
got  to  put  in  a  big  increase  in  acreage  of  spring  wheat  to  make  up 
for  the  serious  condition  of  the  winter  wheat. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  made  it  $4,  that  would  increase  it  still 
more,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Simpson.  Surely. 

Senator  Kenton.  Wliere  is  the  point  to  which  you  think  we  should 
go? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  do  not  say  you  ought  to  go  to  $4;  I  do  not  know 
that  the  condition  is  serious  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  to  $4, 
but  I  believe  the  conditions  are  serious  enough  to  go  to  $3.  And  I 
believe  you  ought  to  make  the  inducement  strong  enough  so  that 
^women  will  work,  that  children  will  work,  that  men  will  work  after 
dark  and  before  daylight.  But  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  if  they 
can  not  see  anything  in  it. 
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'he  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  letter  U>  put  it  above  what 

ild  really  provide  a  reasonnble  pi-ofit.  rnther  than  below,  if  you 

It  to  stimulate  production  ? 

Ir.  SiMPBON.   IPS.  sir;  that  is  the  <mly  way  to  stiituilute  produc- 

1.     Yoii  must  put  it  hiph  enough  so  that  every  women  will  be- 

le  a  hand  in  the  field. 

Icnator  Kknvok.  The  women  on  the  farnts  are  working  very  hnrd 

c,  are  they  not  ? 

iv.  Simpson,  They  work  too  hard.     It  is  a  shame.     There  is  not 

armer  can  hmk  his  wife  in  the  face  and  say,  '■  Yon  hiive  had  a 

ter  time  because  you  married  me  than  yon  wonhl  have  had  if  you 

I  stayed  single." 

lenator  KENyoK.  And  you  think  tliat  it  would  put  more  work  on 

farmer's  wife? 
fr.  Simpson.  It  wonld,  but  she  would  ilo  that  work  if  you  put 

price  high  enough  with  the  hope  of  paying  off  the  mortgage. 
Senator  (moxxA.  And  have  a  better  lime  afterwards? 
tr.  Simpson.  And  have  a  better  lime  afterwards.  There  is  an- 
er  thing  I  want  fo  speak  of,  and  I  think  it  is  right  that  you  should 
)w  it  at  first  hand.  I  think  it  is  my  patriotic  duty  to  tell  it.  You 
>w,  anybody  that  has  been  hit  as  hard  as  the  wheat  farmer  has 
n  hit,  absolutely  robbed,  is  not  in  the  best  frame  of  mind.  He 
Is  the  injustice  of  the  proposition.  The  President  told  him  in  hit^ 
ssage  that  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  that  he  complained  with  a 
at  deal  of  justice.  He  knowM  that.  And  surely  it  is  time  you  were 
ting  back  his  friendship  and  love.  Yon  need  it.  As  a  fellow 
i  the  other  day,  you  are  not  going  to  win  wars  with  the  head,  you 

going  to  win  them  with  the  heart.  You  have  got  to  have  your 
rt  in  it. 

Jow,  the  biggest  surprise  to  the  farmer  was  when  they  priced  his 
eat.     Practically  every  law  that  Congress  has  passed  has  turned 

to  be  different  than  what  we  farmers  were  led  to  believe  it  was 
ng  to  be.  When  you  passed  yonr  food-control  bill  we  had  rep- 
jntatives  here  from  many  States,  and  we  went  back  home  feeling 
olutely  sure  that  no  one  was  authorized  to  put  a- maximum  price 
wheat.  T  am  going  to  show  you  how  we  had  a  right  to  feel  sure 
ut  that,  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Hoover's  .statement  before  the 
ricultural  Committee  on  June  1!>: 

roiu  n  miiiilier  of  (.'iirrent  illnslDH:*  iibiuit  thi?  It-elitlatloii  |iri>|H>si-il,  tlie  tirst 
he  Illusion  In  some  qunrters  that  tile  hlU  in  directed  iitrniiist  tlie  prortnoer. 
roiiltl  iii>t  be  neeeAttiry  tn  traverse  tlitH  stiitenieiit  to  nii.vime  lliat  hnil  rend 
bill.  It  spe<-'iflpnlly  excepts  ilie  pro(1u<*r  from  ever.v  one  of  Its  provisions^ 
1  the  exception  of  one  section,  and  that  !»  the  provinlon  for  a  i^arantee. 
this  section  is  deslKneil  to  eiLtlrely  Iwnedt  iin<l  Jiecure  the  prodiicer.  Tlie 
inns  of  the  American  coHHumer  oiiuht  not  and  rIiouUI  not  he  nincle  by  :i 
■iflce  on  the  jiart  of  tlie  producer.  TUey  "hould  l)e  made  by  the  exi-liision 
peculatlvp  profits  fixini  tlie  hiiiidline  of  imr  foDdstufTs. 

Ite  necfind  illnsion  tn  that  there  In  price  flxlng  by  this  bill.  There  Is  no 
vision  for  price  flxlnif.  and  no  such  thine  can  he  cnrrint  out  under  the  bill. 
at  we  ho|)e  to  do  is  to  stahillKe  priees  by  vnrlous  devices  and  to  resailnte 
profltK  and  speculation  out  of  hnudllnt:  cnmmoitltleM. 

i-ll  of  that  was  in  the  newspapers.  We  read  it.  We  thought  we 
re  going  to  be  treated  differently  from  what  we  were.  And  now— 
1  Imow  when  people  feel  like  tliey  have  l)een  fooled  they  are  not 
ling  the  best. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  Mr.  Hoover 
was  correct  when  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  that  warranted 
price  fixing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  warrants  price  fixing, 
and  the  fixing  of  a  price  of  $2  on  wheat  is  absolutely  without  the 
slightest  warrant. 

Senator  Norris.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  they  did  do  it,  and 
they  did  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  Chairman.  Nominally  under  the  law. 

Senator  Norris.  Xobody  thought  they  were  going  to  do  it,  but 
tliey  did  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  was  afraid,  and  I  suppose  many 
others  were  afraid,  that  having  the  power  of  embargo  and  the  great 
power  of  purchasing  for  th-^  allied  armies  and  x)ur  own  they  were 
able  to  control  the  surplus  and  indirectly  control  the  price.  I  was 
afraid  of  that,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  in  my  most  extreme  mo- 
ments of  opposition  that  they  would  ever  do  what  they  have  done. 

Senator  Page.  I  remember  distinctly  that  talk,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  and  w  as  present  at  that  time.  I 
think  I  personally  went  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
said,  "  What  do  you  want  as  the  guaranteed  price  ?  "  He  said,  "A 
dollar  and  a  hair  or  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents."  I  had  made  a 
motion,  I  think,  that  $1.50  be  the  price  named,  and  it  w^as  then 
changed  to  $1.75  and  afterwards  to  $2,  and  I  supposed  all  the  time 
I  was  doing  something  to  favor  the  farmers  and  so  told  Senator 
Gronna. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Page.  Senator  Gronna  said  he  tlijought  $2  would  be  satis- 
factory if  they  could  have  that  mininmm  price. 

.  Senator  Norris.  That  brings  up  the  point  that  that  price  was  not 
for  the  year's  crop  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  talking  about.  This  is  the 
1918  crop.  They  fixed  the  price  for  the  crop  of  1917  that  had  already 
been  matured  and  made  at  the  time  the  bill  w^as  passed.  We  did 
not  fix  any  price  in  the  bill  for  the  crop  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  did  not  authorize  anybody  else  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Simpson.  Gentlemen,  here  is  my  own  thought  about  what  we 
consented  to  as  an  organization  as  a  reason  for  that  control — not  to  put 
a  maximum  price  on  the  producer's  stuff,  but  to  cut  out  the  excess 
profits  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Here  is  the  way  Mr. 
TToover  put  that.     [Reading:] 

There  can  be  no  more  vivid  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  food  control  in  this 
situation  than  a  comparison  between  our  prices  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in 
<!OUutries  where   tliere  is  some   measure  of  food   administration.     I   will    not 
traverse  the  i>rices  of  all  commodities  more  than  to  say,  as  a  general  fact,  the 
average  prices  to  the  consumer  are  lower  in  food-controlled  countries  than  in  the 
United  States.     Practically  the  entire  wheat  supply  to  Belgium  is  to-day  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  despite  the  extra ordinjuy  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, the  price  of  bread  is  60  i)er  cent  of  the  price  in  New  York  City.    A  large 
portion  of  the  w^heaf  of  France  comes  from  this  country,  and  yet  tlie  price  of 
bread  is,  again,  40  per  cent  below  our  own.     In  England,  where  food  control 
was  started  too  late,  the  price  is  30  per  cent  below  our  price,  and  in  Canada, 
again,  we  see  a  lower  range  of  prices  to  the  consumer  than  in  <mr  own  country, 
although  the  producer  realizes  the  same  price. 

That  is  what  we  thought  the  food  bill  was  going  to  be ;  we  did  not 
know  it  was  going  to  stifle  our  food  production. 
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nator  (iitoNXA.  I  think  1  should  state  for  the  record  that  it  was 

_v  generally  understood  among  the  members  of  the  committee 

the  crop  of  1017  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  as  to  price :  that  we 

going  to  leave  that  to  be  fixed  by  supply  and  demand,  the  snme 

has  always  been  fixed. 

nator  Norris.  It  had  already  been  purchased. 

nator  Gkosna.  It  is  true,  as  Senator  Page  has  slated,  that  he 

i-ant  to  help  the  fanner,  and  he  did  help,  but  the  question  was  not 

i!Stion  of  maximum  price.     The  question  was  this:  In  order  to 

■  rage  the  people  to  break  up  more  land — and  you  can  not  do  that 
for  one  year,  as  yon- know,  Mr.  Simpson;  you  must  carry  that 
trough  a  period  of  yeai's— we  must  say  fo  them  that  in  no  event 
yon  get  less  than  $1.75  or  $2  a  bushel. 

nator  Page.  That  is  what  we  did  say  under  that  bill,  that  in  no 

should  they  get  less  than  $1.75  or  $2. 

Le  Chairman.  That  is.  for  the  crop- grown  in  1918. 

nator  Gkoxxa.  But  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a  different  way; 

iiinimum  has  been  made  the  masimiim.  Senator  Page. 

nator  Page.  By  reason  of  this  law  we  passed  last  year? 

nator  Groxn-a.  No:  by  the  construction  of  the  law — by  the  ad- 

stration  of  the  law. 

r,  SiJiPsox.  There  is  one  more  condition  bs  to  prices  that  I  want 

II  your  attention  to,  because  it  is  such  a  plain  thing  that  anybody 

see  it.     You  have  all  been  more  or  less  acfjiiainted  with  prices  of 

I  priKluets  all  your  lives.  an<l  you  never  saw  a  time  before  when 

prices  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  were  all  about  the  same 

pound.     As  far  back  as  any  of  you  can  remember  a  pound  of 

it  has  always  been  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  a  pound  of 

,  oats,  or  barley. 

nator  Groxxa.  A  poimd  of  barley  is  worth  more  in  the  Minne- 

is  market  to-day  than  a  pound  of  wheat. 

r.  SiMpsox.  Yes.  sir;  some  of  the  prices  run  a  little  more  even. 

nator  Giii>xxa.  And  a  pound  of  rye  is  worth  more  than  a  pound 

heat, 

le  ("iiMitMvx.  And  you  lan  raise  uime  barley  and  lye  per  acre 

wheat, 
r.  SiJii'siox.  Of  <<>ui-se  yon  can  raise  more  bushel-:  that  is  tiio 
in  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of  two  to  one. 
le  present  nitio  ir^  not  a  natural  condition:  it  was  caused  by  the 
■ict»m  placed  upon  wheat.    The  utiier  grains  had  to  lake  their 
ices  in  the  open  market,  and  they  reHeit  the  rost  of  production. 
■li  wheat  was  not  allowed  to  do.    I  think  thai  is  all  1  want  to  sav 
hat. 
le  (,'haikmax.  T  understood  you  to  say.  Mr.  Simpson,  yovi  sold 

■  wheat  before  the  price-fixing  went  into  effect  at  about  $"2.7ri ; 
r.  Sisirsox.  Yes,  sir;  1  si»ld  my  wheat  in  lhe«arly  part  of  Au- 

for  $2.75  a  bushel.    We  got  as  high  as  ifd.Sh  at  ilie  bi'st  market 
ts  before  the  price  fixing. 

le  Chairman.  Now,  1  want  to  ask  you  about  the  purchasing 
I'l-  of  the  $2.75  you  received  last  summer  as  compared  with  the 
basing  power  of  $1  when  you  used  to  get  that  price, 
r.  Simpson.  I  do  not  think  the  $2.75  was  any  better.  In  fact,  I 
>  raised  wheat  and  sold  it  at  fi5  cents  n  bushel,  when  I  made  more 
ey  than  I  did  last  year,  when  I  sold  it  at  $2.75. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  made  some  suggi'stion  about  the 
price  of  drills? 

Mr.  Simpson.  When  I  came  down  here  at  wheat-pricing  time  I 
looked  up  all  my  old  receipts  for  machinery  that  I  bought  when  I 
,moved  to  Oklahoma.  I  paid  $55  for  my  wagon  and  got  two  spring 
seats  with  it,  because  that  was  going  to  be  my  buggy  as  well  as 
wagon.  I  went  and  priced  the  same  thing  15  minutes  before  I  took 
the  train  to  Washington  at  wheat-pricing  time,  and  that  wagon 
then  would  have  cost  me  $135.  My  drill  cost  me  $50;  it  was  then 
$165.  A  lister  that  I  bought  for  $40  was  then  $105.  The  barbed 
wire  that  went  around  my  place  that  I  paid  $2.10  for — and  it  had 
gone  up  just  before  I  bought  it — is  now  $8.  There  were  some  other 
articles,  but  those  are  enough. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Simpson, 
with  reference  to  farm  machinery,  that  it  has  gone  up.  Not  only 
machinery,  but  everything  that  a  farmer  has  to  purchase  that  is 
made  of  iron  or  steel  has  gone  up  all  the  way  from  50  to  200  per 
cent. 

Senator  KENY0^^  Within  what  time,  Senator? 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  since  1914;  that  would  be  about  three 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simpson,  I  wish  you  would  now  take  up  the 
matter  of  labor. 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  labor  shortage  is  a  serious  menace  to  increased 
production  of  anything  on  the  farm.  Just  as  I  said,  it  is  going  to 
take  prices  that  will  show  some  profit  in  order  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction, for  the  reason  that  you  have  got  to  get  people  to  work  more 
than  they  naturally  like  to  work  and  more  than  they  ought  to  have 
to  work.  What  are  you  going  to  have  to  do  to  get  increased  pro- 
duction ?  You  have  got  to  take  these  women  that  are  now  employed 
in  keeping  house,  you  have  got  to  take  your  girls  that  are  going  to 
school  and  some  of  them  teaching  music,  and  put  them  on  the  binder 
or  to  shocking  wheat.  I  saw  some  of  them  doing  that  last  year, 
but  they  have  got  to  do  more  of  it  than  ever. 

I  want  to  give  for  the  record  some  figures  that  I  have  tabulated 
from  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  report  that  will  show  that  you 
have  taken  a  higher  percentage  of  farm  boys  into  the  Army  than 
of  almost  any  other  class.  I  have  gone  through  all  the  classes,  and 
here  is  what  I  have  found:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, total  registered,  2,564,133;  total  accepted,  217,285;  per  cent 
taken  of  this  registration,  8.47  per  cent.  Actors,  artists,  showmen, 
etc.,  7.85  per  cent.  Breweries  and  other  liquor  factories,  8.38  per 
cent.  Banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  blue-sky  artists,  6.83  per 
cent.  Textile  mills,  6.30  per  cent.  Barbers,  bartenders,  saloon 
keepers,  etc.,  7.99  per  cent.  The  only  thing  that  I  had  to  figure  out 
is  this,  that  Gen.  Crowder  gives  the  percentage  or  ratio  tp  the  popu- 
lation of  tlie  industry,  instead  of  to  those  registered.  Taking  it  ac- 
cording to  those  registered,  it  shows  that  farming,  as  I  have  figured, 
furnished  the  largest  percentage  of  any  of  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  This  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  farm  boys,  of 
<*ourse,  registered  the  same  as  the  boys  in  any  other  industry,  and 
the  farm  Doys  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
them  passed  the  physical  examination?  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
more  of  them  were  taken. 
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Ir.  Snii'si.N.  VcK.  sir;  nnd   I   want   to  hkv  siiiiiftUing  for  your 

1th  department.     I  think  these  thinf^s  you  already  know;  I  am 

ing  them  to  you  first-hand.     I  was  billed  by  a  county  agent  to 

unize  in  a  county  in  Oklahoma  for  a  week  m  November,  and  a 

3.  Dr.  Tucker,  representing  your  health  department,  was  billed 

le  with  me  at  each  meeting  place.     She  just  went  one  night — the 

t  night.     She  made  about  an  hour  and  a  half  talk,  and  she  said 

t  the  condition  of  the  farm  boys'  health  was  awful,  that  five 

PS  as  many  of  them  had  been  turned  down  in  physical  exaniina- 

is  as  of  the  city  boys;  and  then  she  said  the  reason  was  because 

V  did  not  have  the  beneiit  of  medical  inspection,  etc.,  and  had  not 

I  this  cut  off  and  that  cut  olT,  and  we  would  have  to  get  some 

lical  legislation  that  would  permit  doctors  to  come  out  to  the 

ntry  schools  and  examine  all  country-school  <'hildren  so  that  they 

rht  have  a  standard  of  health  like  that  of  the  city  folks. 

tow.  when  I   foll()we<i.  of  course  I  made  a  few  remarks  about 

t,    and    she    never    appeared    at    any    of    the    other    meetings, 

lughler.  I     I  told  her  I  <lid  not  blame  her.  that  the  doctors  were 

ting  up  a  jol)  on  her.  and  that  tlie  (lovernment  figures  would  not 

w  that  when  they  came  out.     Ami  I  have  that  rejiort  here.     Gen. 

)wder*s  flgures  show  that  it  was  about  a  stand-ofT  between  the  city 

'  and  the  farm  boy.  but  Gen.  Crowder  was  not  quite  fair  in  that, 

ause  he  included  among  the  farm  boys  those  in  cities  of  under 

)00. 

lere  are  the  figures  by  States:  South  Dakota.  H'>.S7  per  cent  of 

se  that  wei-e  called  to  be  examined  passed. 

lenatoi-  Paoe.  Of  the  farm  boys? 

Ir.  SiMi'Hox,  X<i,  of  the  State:  it  is  an  agricultural  State.     Ne- 

ska,  7y.8.5 ;  \yyoming.  78.47.     Those  were  the  three  highest.     Then 

ook  the  thtve  liiwe.st:    Pennsylvania,  .■>3.33:  Connecticut,  5.3,70; 

"mont,  56.18. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  gotten  \orth  Dakota  there? 

Ir,  Simpson.  All  the  agricultural  States  run  about  77  per  cent. 

ept  these  three  that  were  exceptionally  high,  and  when  you  get 

in  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  down  among  the  negroes,  they 

.  a  little  lower.     But  the  manufiuturing  and  mining  States  all  run 

ch  lowei'. 

lenntor  Ohonxa.  So  the  truth  of  the  mattei-  i.s  thai  the  agi'icultural 

or,  the  men  on  the  farms,  really  have  fiutiished  a  larger  percentage 

n  any  other  class  of  jieoplef     AVe  mv  safe  in  assuming  that  that 

correct,  are  we  not? 

ir.  SiMi'BON.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  so. 

have  just  one  other  thing  I  want  lo  put  in  the  record,  and  that  is 
I'etarv  Houston's  speech  that  he  made  here  right  after  you  had 
ised  your  food-control  bill.  It  was  not  very  encouraging  to  the 
mers.  The  first  of  a  series  of  five  regional  confei'ences  on  agricul- 
al  laws  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  August  15.  This  is  part 
Secretary  Houston's  address  [reading] : 

fk^-fij-iim  leiilnMioii. — I  siK-ak  of  tliis  liecause  there  iiiiiy  Iw  lUmbts  In  the 
(1m  at  fiirmerK  as  to  wliettit^r  they  will  take  t<H>  i;it>at  risk  in  plantlni;  ii  Inrge 
■ut  acrentje  iiext'yeiir.  I  aai  no  lu-ophet.  Xmie  of  you  ^wrliaps  woiilfi  be 
Ing  to  doKinatlKe,  but  I  tlilnk  we  inisht  aEiee  that  the  ecoiiomEc  c-omlitions 

be  Kuch  as  to  assure  wheat  rriKlucers  a  noriiml  ami  profitable  return.  We 
Hid  bear  In  mind  also  that' in  the  food-control  bill  this  compensation  matter 

been  dealt  with  by  the  Congress.     The  Intention  of  Constress  Is  reasonnbl; 
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clear.  It  seems  that  it  intended  that  the  wheat  grower  should  have  a  ji:uarant.v 
of  at  least  .$2  a  bushel.  But  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  section  14.  ItvStarts  out 
very  valiantly,  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  determine  whether  there  is  an 
emergency  which  may  require  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat  and 
authorizing  him  to  take  steps,  in  case  he  determines  that  there  is  such  an 
emergency,  to  assure  the  farmers  of  a  reasonable  price — of  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum—and authorizing  him  to  make  rules  and  regulations.  Then  ('ongress 
inserted  the  statement  "  that  the  guaranty  shall  not  be  dependent  on  the  action 
of  the  President  but  shall  be  absolute."  I  do  not  know  just  what  that  means. 
It  does  not  make  it  the  duty  of  anybody  to  carry  out  this  thought.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  President.  It  does  not  say  on  whom  it  is  de- 
pendent. Nor  does  it  state  what  the  price  is,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2.  But,  taking  the  language  as  a  whole,  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  there  should  be  for  the  1918  crop  a  guaranteed  price  of  not  less 
than  $2  a  bushel.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  for  the  Food  Administrator,  who 
is  to  deal  with  this  section,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  forthcoming  a  clear 
statement  of  his  conclusions  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simpson,  you  think  that  there  will  probably 
be  less  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1918  than  there  would 
have  been  if  this  $2.20  price  had  not  been  fixed  ? 
Mr.  Simpson.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  when  this  food  bill  was  pending. 
Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  an  arbitrary  price  would  be  fixed 
on  the  crop  of  1917  ?  ' 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  was  not  here  when  the  food  bill  was  pending.  I 
was  here  when  the  food  committee  was  balloting  on  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  the  minimum  price  were  raised 
by  Congress  to  $2.50,  say,  it  would  insure  a  larger  acreage  of  spring 
wheat  and  prevent  the  turning  under  of  the  considerable  acreage  of 
w^ inter  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir;  $2.50  to  the  farmer  would  be  enough  to 
save  a  good  many  million  bushels. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  think  that  the  minimum  price 
is  what  holds  down  the  price  of  wheat,  or  is  it  the  restrictions  of  the 
market  and  the  restrictions  of  the  machinery  for  sale  that  depressed 
the  price? 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  the  restrictions. 

Senator  Gronna.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Simpson,  that  in  order  to 
l^ive  the  farmers  reasonable  assurance  you  would  not  only  have  to 
fix  a  price  but  assure  them  what  they  would  get? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Oh,  yes;  no  roundabout  rumors  or  reports  are  going 
to  make  them  plant  more. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  minimum  price  was  put  in  the 
bill  by  those  who  desired  to  protect  the  farmer.  They  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  restrictions  that  were  being  put  on  the  sale  might  de- 
press the  price,  and  they  must  give  the  farmer  a  minimum  price 
of  not  less  than  $2.  That  is  the  history  of  the  legislation. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  the  motive. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  That  was  the  motive  of  the  minimum 
price. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hoover's  theory  now  that  this 
price  is  an  absolute  price  that  can  not  be  raised,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  view  of  those  who  passed  it  and  the  theory  upon  which  it  ^as 
passed. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  going  to 
be  interpreted  that  it  is  absolutely  the  maximum,  imless  the  law  is 
changed. 
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like  to  sny  one  thiDS  more,  and  that  is  tlmt 
ij  for  miTo  by-promicts,  shorts,  brand,  etc., 
rly  where  it  was  at  the  very  time  we  were 
r  oiir  wheat.  I  have  a  letter  here  which  I 
adinp;] : 


k  that  matter  of  prices  of  feeds  up  with  the 
id  I  received  a  reply  that  the  prices  had 
erstand  that  only  applies  to  carload  lots. 
ut  that.  Mr.  Simpson?  Of  course,  every 
y  a  whole  carload. 

what  the  miller  tells  us.  I  have  been  to 
oil  millmcn,  and  they  say  it  is  a  carload 
11  in  carloads  because  of  inadequate  supply. 
:  carload-lot  price  does  not  avail  anything 


jias  it  been  brought  to  your  attention  in 
m,  that  the  farmers  are  grinding  their  own 

little  cooperative  mills. 

mean  as  individuals  on  the  farmsl 

I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

'hey  are  doing  it  in  my  country. 

e  no  way  of  separatine  the  bran,  have  they  I 

"hey  just  use  the  whole-wheat  flour. 

Id  be  done. 

k  it  is  being  done.     They  have  got  out  a 

y  use. 

the  Midget  mill  that  is  put  out  at  Owens- 
mills — and  we  do  custom  grinding.     That 

;  the  price  of  flour  could  be.    We  can  take 

:,  pay  for  the  grinding  of  it,  and  get  back 

just  exactly  what  that  flour  costs.    About 

3. 

hairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Simpson  a  ques- 


^impson,  in  the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter, 
iiral  Department,  they  estimate  the  number 
January  1,  1918,  to  be  1,219,000.  As  I 
,  you  stated  that  according  to  the  official 
la  that  went  out  on  January  1  you   had 

in  1916,  800,000,  or  a  little  less,  and    it 
5  the  official  asseisors'  report. 
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Mr.  ToMLiNSON.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  report  for 
1916  they  credit  you  with  having  1,219,000.  How  do  you  explain  the 
vast  difference  between  your  estimates  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's reports,  and  do  you  credit  the  reports  of  the  department  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  answer  that.  If  you  take  the  esti- 
mates in  this  Crop  Keporter  of  the  Agricultural  Department  on  all 
sorts  of  live  stock  running  up  to  the  census  year,  you  will  find  that 
when  the  census  is  taken  there  is  just  about  the  discrepancy  between 
the  figures  you  give  and  Mr.  Simpson's  figures. 

Mr.  Simpson.  There  was  a  report  put  out  by  either  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  or  Mr.  Hoover's  department — and  I  think  Mr. 
Hoover  gets  his  figures  from  the  Agricultural  Department — that  said 
that  hogs  fell  off  5,000,000  in  the  United  States  in  1917,  as  compared 
with  1916.    They  said  there  were  in  round  numbers  65,000,000  hogs 
in  1917,  and  they  came  down  to  60,000,000  in  1917.    Now,  this 
monthly  crop  report  shows  that  we  increased  the  number  of  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  and  even  cattle,  when  they  died  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.    That  is  one  of  the  most  inaccurate  reports  that  I  ever  saw. 
Mr.  ToMiiiNsoN.  You  do  not  believe  this,  then? 
Mr.  Simpson.  I  do  not.    Such  reports  are  a  joke  with  farmers. 
I  went  over  to  the  Agricultural  Department  to  investigate  where 
they  got  the  average  prices  for  wheat,  and  they  said  from  the  mills 
and  elevators,  having  at  least  one  in  a  county.    I  took  May,  1917, 
and  got  them  to  turn  to  my  own  State,  and  I  took  two  counties  right 
close  together.     One  elevator  reported  that  the  average  they  paid 
for  May,  1917,  was  $2,  and  in  a  county  right  close  to  it  another 
correspondent  said  they  paid  an  average  of  $3.    For  June  the  lowest 
was  $1.40  and  the  highest  $3.15.    What  do  you  think  of  such  figures 
as  that? 

The  head  of  this  department  said  these  figures  were  accurate, 

because  direct  from  the  elevators.     Now,  anybody  knows  there  is 

no  such  spread  in  prices,  as  that  in  a  distance  of  50  miles.    They 

asked  me :  "  How  would  you  get  it,  Mr.  Simpson  ?  "    I  said :  "  Have 

a  man.  in  each  town  that  on  a  certain  day  in  the  month  goes  down 

to  the  elevator,  and  as  the  farmer  comes  in  with  his  wheat  have 

him  get  the  weight  ticket,  that  shows  how  many  bushels  there  were 

in  that  load,  what  it  tested,  and  what  he  got  for  it.     If  you  will 

get  that  from  all  over  the  State  and  all  over  the  United  States,  then 

you  will  have  something  accurate.    The  mills  and  elevators  do  not 

care  what  kind  of  a  yarn  they  give  you  about  what  they  are  paying." 

Senator  Gronna.  The  mills  have  not  paid  even  the  $2.20  m  my 

section  of  the  country  this  year ;  that  is,  the  wheat  has  not  brought 

that,  although  this  is  a  year  when  every  farmer  in  the  country  raised 

No.    1  hard.     The  wheat  would  be  mixed  with  other  grain,  and 

if  it  was  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  other  grain  it  would 

be  docked  a  number  of  grades.    The  chief  inspector  of  the  appeals 

board  was  here  this  week,  and  I  have  his  written  statement.    I  shall 

not  take  time  to  read  it ;  but  he  says  the  average  price  to  the  miller 

in  Minneapolis  this  year  has  been,  he  figures,  all  the  way  from  $2.09 

to  $2.12.    So  it  is  not  true  that  they  pay  $2.20. 

Mr.  Simpson.  You  can  write  to  a  hundred  mills  and  ask  them  what 
they  are  selling  shorts  and  bran  and  flour  at  and  get  the  reports 
back,  and  then  you  can  send  an  agent  aroimd  to  the  merchants  in 
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ie  tDWtiM.  witli  Hittliority  to  tiiukc  th<^iii  give  up  their  receipted 

i  for  flour,  bran,  aiiti  shorts  for  those  miTlH — because  they  won't 

it  without  authority — nml   voii  will  have  two  different  sets  of 

jrts. 

eiiator  (jIkonna.  Senattir-  Stnith.  I  do  not  think  you  were  here 

other  dtiv.  when  1  Mibtnitted  to  the  committee  a  sample  of 
in  which  \  niiscd.  I  had  te.stiiiiony  here  from  two  commission 
ses:  one  was  a  farmer's  (-(iniiiiisstoii  house  and  the  other  was  a 
mlier  of  conimtn-c  <-nniniissioii  house.  Both  of  them  conceded 
:  it  was  the  very  besi  variety  of  wheat,  but  it  had  4.3  jwr  cent  of 

in  it,  and  on  acronnt  of  thai  thev  reduced  it  (o  Xo.  ■'»  and  the 
.e  waH  reduced  24  <i'nls  a  l.iishel. '  That  is  the  way  the  thintr  is 
ig  handled  to-dav. 

he  Ciiaiumax.  AVc  are  very  miuh  obliged  lo  you.  Mr.  Simpson, 
'lieve  Senator  (ironua  wanted  lis  to  hear  Mr.  Mozlev. 

TEHDNT  OF  HB.  W.  J.  HOZLET,  FABUES,  DICKINSON,  N.  DAK. 

enator  (j}iion>.\.   Tliis  frentlenian,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Mr,  Mozlev, 

n  Dickinson.  X.  Dak.     He  i:^  a  fanner.     1  think  that  is  the  only 

mess  he  has. 

Ir.  Mozi-KY.    Ves,  sii':  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  council  of 

nise. 

enator  (tbo-nna.   He  farms.  I  think,  two  sections  of  land  in  the 

tern  part  of  our  State. 

he  CiiAin.MAX.   Mr.  Mozley,  please  state  your  full  name  and  ad- 

is,  and  then  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

tr.  MozLET.   W.  J.  Mozley,  Dickinson,  X.  Dak. 

[r.  Chairman  and  Senators,  what  I  ha\e  to  say  this  morning  will 

n  a  kind  of  rambling  way,  because  I  have  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover. 

in  going  over  this  I  may  take  on  quite  a  lot  of  territory  in  a  short 

i.     Hut  I  want  to  get  a  few  facts  before-  vou  in  the  most  concise 

■  and  not  take  up  any  nmre  of  your  time  than  necessary. 

want  to  begin  with  the  season  of  191(i:  I  just  want  to  go  back  one 
\    In  the  States  of  Xorth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  in  1916  we 

a  very  promising  crop,  starting  out  in  the  spring,  and  we  figured 
;FOuld  have  a  very  large  year.     About  three  weeks  before  the  har- 

was  on  I  discovered  that  our  country  was  struck  with  rust,  I  so 
)rted  at  once  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  and 

■  sent  a  man  up  there,  and  he  wanted  to  know  where  this  troiible 
ted  from.  He  came  right  to  my  office,  and  I  told  hira  the  facts, 
said,  "  I  would  like  to  go  about  and  see  some  of  the  grain."     And 

took  him  in  the  car,  and  we  went  out  40  or  50  miles,  and  I  got 
pies  of  grain  from  viiiious  fields.  When  we  got  back  to  the  office 
aid,  "  There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  condition  at  all."  He  said 
)u  have  made  a  great  mistake."  "  Well,"  I  said.  "  if  I  have  made 
eaf  mistake  I  am  sorry;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have." 
bout  that  time  in  came  a  representative  of  the  railroads.     This 

got  noised  about.  In  walked  their  agent.  He  said,  "I  wonder 
'  started  something  up  here?"  I  said,  "  I  guess  I  did."  "  Well," 
aid,  "  will  you  tellus  what  you  know  about  it,  then?"     I  showed 

the  samples  of  grain,  and  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  said  "  There  is 
ling  alarming  about  it." 
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Three  weeks  later  I  made  another  report.  At  this  time  I  made  a 
report  of  35  per  cent  loss — ^that  there  would  be  35  per  cent  loss  on 
account  of  this  rust.  Three  weeks  later  I  reported  65  per  cent ;  and, 
as  a  fact,  gentlemen,  we  lost  75  per  cent.  The  condition  of  our  wheat 
when  it  came  to  market  was  such  that  it  graded  away  down.  You 
know  we  have  a  fourth  grade,  and  it  jumped  from  that  to  no  grade. 
You  feel  a  bag  of  this  kind  of  wheat,  and  it  feels  as  if  you  were  han- 
dling a  bag  of  bran.  We  got  an  average  yield  of  about  4  bushels  per 
acre.  Through  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  down  in  the  south- 
ern part  some  of  it  was  not  as  good  as  that.  We  got  an  average  of 
about  75  cents  a  bushel  for  it.  We  had  a  very  poor  oat  crop.  That 
was  struck  with  rust.  We  had  oats  there  that  promised  65  and  75 
bushels  an  acre  that  we  got  about  15  bushels  out  of,  and  it  was  light 
stuff  at  that. 

Leaving  that,  we  go  to  the  spring  of  1917.  Everybody  jumped  in, 
because  the  Word  went  out  that  we  were  to  put  in  all  the  acres  we 
could  and  try  to  retrieve  all  we  had  lost,  and  we  were  to  feed  the 
world,  and  all  that.  So  the  farmers  responded  and  went  beyond 
their  means.  Many  a  farmer  up  there,  thousands  of  them,  had  to 
borrow  money  to  put  in  that  crop.  We  had  a  promising  looking 
crop  up  until  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June.  The  wheat  got  up  to  about 
6  or  7  inches  high  and  looked  fine.  That  is  where  the  rain  stopped. 
The  fact  is  that  west  of  the  river,  for  the  acres  planted,  the  yield  was 
not  to  exceed  2  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  they  had  little  patches  that  we  heard  of  through  the  papers  that 
made  from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  little  spots  that  happened 
to  be  favored  by  rain. 

Now,  at  this  time  thousands  of  those  farmers  up  in  that  western 
country  say,  "I  don't  think  I  will  tackle  that  wheat  proposition 
again;  I  think  we  will  plant  some  oats,  we  will  plant  some  barley, 
we  will  plant  some  corn,  and  we  will  summer  fallow  some  of  that 
ground  if  we  have  sufficient  moisture."  We  went  into  the  winter 
this  winter  with  the  driest  weather  w^e  have  ever  had.  There  is 
absolutely  no  moisture  in  the  ground.  We  have  got  to  depend  on 
a  little  snow  that  melts  in  the  spring  and  the  spring  rains. 

On  that  ground  I  should  say  that  there  must  be  a  good  substantial 
price  offered  if  you  are  going  to  have  even  a  normal  crop.  If  it 
went  out  from  here  this  week  or  within  a  week  or  10  days  that  there 
would  be  $3  a  bushel  minimum  for  that  crop  it  would  be  the  means 
of  inducing  the  farmers  to  put  in  thousands  and  thousands  more 
acres. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the  labor  situation. 
Our  boys  have  gone  from  the  farms.  Our  best  help  is  gone— men 
that  have  worked  in  that  country  for  years;  men  that  you  could 
take  and  say,  "Here,  John,  you  go  out  and  take  the  four-horse  team 
and  go  on  the  drill " ;  or,  "  Jim,  you  can  do  this."  That  is  all  you 
had  to  say.  Now  you  go  out  and  pick  up  some  of  these  fellows  that 
never  were  on  a  farm  before  and  you  have  got  to  trust  them.  You 
have  got  to  trust  a  $1,000  team  in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  is  not 
Avorth  8  cents. 

Last  fall  my  boy  ^ent  a  man  out  with  four  horses  and  a  binder. 
He  got  him  down  there  and  got  him  straightened  out,  and  my  boy 
went  ahead  with  one  binder  and  the  other  fellow  followed.     If  he 
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(]  let  them  aione  the  hiirsps  would  havp  jronp  straight  enuugli,  hut 

pitllerl  and  hauled  and  pot  them  in  the  f^in.  Finally  nt  noon 
f  ^}'  got  his  team  unhitched  and  he  was  throwing  the  bridles  up 

their  names,  and  he  turned  around  and  this  fellow  had  unhitched 
e  horses  all  at  the.  front  end  and  the  lines  were  put  up  and  the  tugs 
•re  not  unhooked.  There  was  a  team  that  whs  worth  $1,000,  high- 
iriled  horses,  too,  and  that  is  what  we  are  up  against. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  is  something 
:ful.  Kor  the  last  10  years  I  have  fanned  in  that  country  on  that 
rm,  ami  I  will  say  thnt  with  no  exception  I  have  us  good  land  as 
ere  is  in  North  IJakota.  I  have  farmed  there  for  I'J  yeai-s.  and  in 
at  time  we  have  had  three  failures,  and  that  is  as  good  as  any  State 

the.  Union  can  show.  The  indebtedness  of  the  farmei-s  tn  that 
imtry  is  caused  genemlty  by  this  one  condition,  and  that  alone, 
e  have  raised  as  fine  crops  (here  as  they  have  raised  anywhere. 
y  farm  ayenige  for  the  10  years,  excepting  the  three  years  of 
ought,  has  lieen  20  bushels  of  wheat  iw  acre.  Mv  fann  has  nlwnvs 
dded  not  less  than  40  bushels,  and  I  have  often 'hud  f>:,  bushels  of 
8  finest  oats.  There  were  years  anil  years  in  there  when  we  have 
d  acres  of  barley.  un<I  thi-ee  or  foui'  years  ago  1  hud  ."V.OOO  bushels 

lis  fine  barley  as  you  ever  saw  and  there  was  not  a  mill  that  would 
y  il.  Von  coulil  load  it  on  cars  iiiul  ship  it,  but  you  could  not  get 
y  bid. 

The  average  of  wheat  in  that  countr>"  f')r  the  last  10  years  at  the 
;al  elevators — to  say  nothing  aiwut  the  little  '2  bushels  that  we 
d  to  sell  this  time — has  been  under  SO  cents.  In  years  past  when 
)or  was  cheap  and  when  we  could  raise  ^0  bushels  per  acre  we 
lid  produce  wheat  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  not  considering  the  in- 
itment  in  land  and  eqnipinent.    Of  cour-e.  we  can  not  do  that  now, 

account  of  low  yield  and  high-priced  labor  and  etiiiipment. 
i^enator  (Iroxn.v.  Vou  mean  in  normal  times? 
Mr.  MozLEY.  In   normal  times.     Take   it   right  through   for    the 
tire  period  up  until  this  lust  year,  and  it  has  cost  us  TO  cents  a 
shel  to  raise  it,  and  it  costs  us  exactly  .'»  c»nts  to  haul  it  to  tdwii 
th  our  own  team  in  the  winter. 

[  am  certain  that  if  the  price  of  the  next  years  crop,  1918.  is 
sed  one-third  it  will  indme  at  least  23  per  cent  more  protluction, 
t  if  it  is  left  where  it  is  I  believe  the  production  will  even  fall  25 
[•  cent  below  what  they  really  intended  to  put  in. 
Senator  Oboxna.  You  believe,  then,  Mr.  Mozley.  that  if  a  price 
$3  were  fixed  it  would  stimulate  production  at  least  2.j  per  cent 
ire  than  the  normal?  Is  that  what  you  mean? 
Mr.  Mozley.  No;  I  do  not  believe  you  can  produce  that  much 
ove  the  normal.  No,  sir.  But  I  do  believe  it  will  increase  sooie- 
lat  over  the  normal  crop  of  North  Dakota.    Ours  is  a  wheat  State. 

the  present  time  oats  with  us  are  worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  they  are 
ipping  oats  in  there.  They  shipped  in  a  trainload  the  other  day, 
rne  Chairman.  Do  vou  average  2  bushels  to  one  of  wheat  per 
re? 

Mr.  Mozley.  About  3  with  us.  easily. 

Senator  Gbonxa.  About  2  bushels  of  barley  and  3  of  oats? 
Mr,  Mozley.  Yes;  all  the  time.    We  hfive  raised  corn  for  the  last 
years,  and  this  year  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  complete  failure, 
B  have  two  silos  on  the  farm,  and  it  takes  40  acres  of  com  to  fill 
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the  silos  each  year.    We  let  the  com  ripen.    We  do  not  plant  a  large 
acrea^  of  corn,  but  we  let  it  ripen  and  it  has  ripened  about  6  y^ars 
out  of  10.    This  year  the  corn  did  not  get  any  higher  than  this  table. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  silos? 
Mr.  MozLEY.  A  hundred  tons. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  ordinarily  it  takes  40  acres  to  fill  one? 
Mr.  MozLEY.  To  fill  the  two. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Mozley,  with  the  labor  conditions  and  with 
the  other  conditions  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  only 
thing  the  farmer  can  do — that  is,  the  small  farmer — ^is  to  begin  to 
diversify  and  begin  to  raise  a  few  head  of  stock,  some  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  get  along  the  best  he  can,  because  he  is  not  able  to  go 
into  wheat  farming  with  the  present  prices?  That  is,  with  the 
average  yield  that  we  get?  Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  IfozLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

This  last  summer  I  tried  to  get  some  outside  relief  when  I  saw 
that  the  hay  crop  was  short  and  the  ^rain  was  short.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  we  have  a  lot  of  pure-bred  cattle,  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  fine  grades,  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  build  up  the 
live-stock  industry.  Over  50  per  cent  of  that  stock  had  to  go  to  the 
shambles  on  account  of  there  not  being  feed  enough,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that,  of  course,  was  in  an  unfinished  state.  I  really  think 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  has  been  taken  out  of  North  Dakota, 
the  entire  State,  and  the  hog  crop  is  almost  depleted  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  feed.  If  a  regulation  had  been  placed  on  the 
millers  so  that  we  could  have  got  shorts  for  what  it  was  worth,  we 
could  have  saved  a  large  lot  of  hogs.  On  that  farm  there  alone  we 
usually  raise  enough  hogs  so  that  we  market  from  300  to  350  every 
fall.  This  fall  we  sold  as  many  as  we  could,  off  of  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, and  then  we  had  to  sell  the  late  spring  pig&-— that  is,  the  smaller 
ones — ^that  we  had  intended  to  carry  over  until  next  spring.  We 
loaded  a  wagon  with  a  hog  rack  that  was  18  feet  long,  and  put  in 
it  just  as  many  60-pound  pigs  as  would  go  in  that  entire  rack,  every 
one  of  them  registered  stuff,  and  took  them  in  and  sold  them  to  the 
butcher. 

Senator  Gronna.  A  lot  of  immature  stock? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  It  was  immature;  yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  small  cattle  raiser  m  relation  to  the  feeder.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  touched  upon ;  if  it  was  it  has  escaped  my  memory. 
The  cattle  feeder  depends  to-day  upon  the  small  farmer  to  produce 
the  feeders.  They  take  up  the  leeder  cattle  from  the  farms  as  they 
are  shipped  in  to  the  terminal  markets.  Our  terminal  market  is 
South  St.  Paul.  A  great  many  farmers  there  have  begun  to  raise 
cattle  so  that  they  can  get  a  few  feeders  for  themselves.  I  have  been 
buying  about  two  carloads  of  these  feeder  cattle  from  the  neighbors 
in  that  country,  besides  ^hat  I  could  raise  and  fatten,  every  year 
now  for  the  last  five  years  up  to  the  present  time,  and  this  year  we 
had  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  yearlings  which  would  have  gone 
into  the  feed  lot  in  the  spring.  I  sold  them  at  fr(Hn  12  to  14  months 
old,  when  they  should  have  gone*  on  and  been  finished  this  spring. 
That  condition  exists  all  over  the  country. 

In  relation  to  the  labor  question,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  men  unless  we  bid  against  the  factories  in  the  open 
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rkeL     I  think  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  pay  an  extraordinaiy 

ce  this  year  In  order  to  get  any  help. 

^nator  Gbonna.  Do  you  not  thins  you  will  have  to  pay  about 

a  day  and  board ! 

Ar.  MozLEY.  All  summer  long. 

^nator  Gronka.  lliat  will  amount  to  about  $1:25  a  month,  will  it 

; — that  is,  the  cost  to  the  farmer  1 

tfr,  MozLEY.  Yes,  just  about.    On  our  farm  we  usually  have  three 

n  in  the  spring,  tour  men  in  the  haying  season,  and  five  men  ai. 

rvest,  and  we  keep  those  five  inea  until  it  freezes  up.    This  year  I 

going  back  to  the  farm ;  I  was  off  last  year  attending  to  some 
ler  business  but  I  have  got  to  go  back  and  get  into  the  harness, 
i  I  will  have  my  boy,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  man  now 
it  I  can  get.  They  have  taken  a  man  that  has  worked  for  us  for 
years.  He  has  got  to  go ;  they  put  him  in  the  first  draft,  I  con- 
er  that  man  as  of  more  value  than  any  two  men  you  can  go  to 
en  and  get  that  have  not  had  practical  experience  on  the  farm, 
e  towns  are  overrun  with  an  element  of  loafers.  You  can  take 
:  manufacturers  of  these  soft  drinks,  you  can  take  the  breweries 
1  any  number  of  other  businesses — Mr.  Simpson  had  a  list  show- 
;  that  those  men  could  have  been  taken  out  of  industries  where  it 
uld  have  been  absolutely  a  benefit  to  the  country  to  have  had  them 

at  this  time  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessaiy  to  touch  a 
gle  man  who  could  have  been  more  useful  either  in  the  shop  or  on 

I  farm. 

Senator  Gromna.  With  reference  to  the  production  of  wheat,  Mr. 

izley,  it  is  really  the  small  farmer  that  produces  the  excess^ 

tfr.  MozLEV.  The  excess?    Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  really  the  small  farmer  that  produces  the 

gest  amount  of  grain  ? 

tfr.  MozLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbonna,  And  that  is  true  also,  I  suppose,  with  regard  to 

tie,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MozLET.  Yes,  sir;  it  applies  to  both,  and  this  year  above  all 

les.    I  will  give  you  an  instance.    A  neighbor  of  mine  lives  about 

niles  from  me — we  call  ourselves  neghbors  in  that  country  if  we 

6  12  or  15  miles  apart.    This  man  is  farming  800  acres  of  tillable 

id,  besides  his  pastures  and  hay  lands.     He  has  two  boys  in  the 

it  draft,  and  the  man  himself  is  broken  down  in  health  and  can 

t  do  a  thing.     Can  you  replace  those  boys  on  that  farm?     You 

II  find  in  that  country  families  where  they  have  got  six  or  seven 
idren,  and  they  are  brought  up  to  work  right  in  the  fields.  W'e 
ve  a  lot  of  Hungarians  there,  people  that  are  used  to  working  in 
t  fields,  from  little  babies  up.  Those  people  will  go  on  this  year 
i  produce  just  as  much  as  they  ever  did.  They  will  plant  every 
■e  they  can  plant,  but  where  help  has  got  to  be  employed  it  is  going 
be  something  very,  very  serious. 

Senator  Gronna.  Where  outside  help  has  got  to  be  imported? 
Wr.  MozLET,  Yes,  sir.  So  I  say,  whatever  you  do,  gentlemen, 
ire  is  one  thing  that  will  speed  up  production,  and  it  is  the  only 
ng,  and  that  is  a  guaranteed  price  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
sduction,  so  that  when  a  man  puts  in  a  crop,  if  he  does  raise  any- 
ng  at  all,  he  is  going  to  get  something  for  it.  If  he  loses  his  crops, 
is  broke. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  a  good  many  of  the  farmers  have  to  op- 
erate on  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  condition 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  wheat  had  sold  below  its  actual 
value  for  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  farmer  to  sell  his  product 
for  less  than  it  costs  and  pay  principal  and  interest? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  They  have  done  that  all  the  time.  Take  the  farmers 
in  the  West  to-day,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land — if  you  take  those  farms  and  leave  the  valuation 
where  it  was  when  they  purchased  the  land — there  would  not  be  a 
farmer  in  the  country  that  would  not  be  broke. 

The  Chairman.  Your  governor  called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, did  he  not? 
Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Gronna.  For  what  purpose? 
Mr,  MozLEY.  Well,  sir,  to  nx  it  so  the  county  commissioners  in 

each  county  could  take  off  the  lid 

Senator  Gronna.  And  issue  bonds? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  And  issue  bonds  or  warrants,  as  the  case  might  be. 
If  they  had  the  money  they  would  issue  the  warrants,  if  they  had  not 
they  would  issue  bonds,  and  furnish  the  people  with  feed  grain. 
Senator  Gronna.  Seed  and  feed  on  time? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes,  sir;  altogether  on  time.  In  our  county  alone  our 
commissioner  told  me  the  day  before  I  left,  "  We  have  applications 
to-day  for  $224,000,  and  they  are  coming  in  every  day." 

Senator  Gronna.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  in  Montana? 
Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  am — ^that  is,  the  eastern  part. 
Senator  Gronna.  Are  the  conditions  the  same  in  eastern  Montana 
as  in  your  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  and  even  worse. 
Senator  Gronna.  How  about  South  Dakota  ? 
Mr.  Mozi^EY.  I  am  not  so  very  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
South  Dakota.    I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  I  buy  cattle  of  occasionally, 
some  of  this  pure-bred  stock,  and  he  said  that  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  destructive  hail  that  came  through 
there  he  would  have  been  pretty  well  fixed,  but  it  took  their  com  and 
it  pounded  their  clover  down  into  the  ground  so  they  could  not  cut  it. 
Senator  Gronna.  It  is  true,  however,  is  it  not,  that  Montana  has 
also  called  the  legislature  together  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  laws, 
to  authorize  the  commissioners  to  issue  bonds? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes;  that  was  the  next  week  after  our  legislature 
convened. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  that  in  the  real  spring  wheat  belt  it  is  untrue 
that  the  prosperity  of  which  the  newspapers  speak  so  much  about 
exists? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  There  is  no  prosperity  there  at  all. 
After  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  here  by  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  we  leave  this  message 
with  you:  We  have  collected  all  possible  data  in  relation  to  food 
production  for  1918,  and  our  findings  are  that  nothing  but  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  prices  will  bring  the  desired  results.  We  reel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  laying  the  situation  before  you  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility does  not  rest  upon  us. 
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e  Chairmak.  The  committee  will  now  lie  plense<l  to  hear  Mr. 
ire. 

STATEHENT  OF  A.  A.  ELHOBE,  SFOEAME,  WASH. 

e  Chaibhan.  Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  hiisi- 
to  the  HtCDOETapher. 

.  EiJiOKE.  My  name  is  A.  A.  Elmore;  residence.  Spokane:  and 
president  of  the  Farmers*  Union  of  the  States  of  WnRliington 
lorthem  Idaho. 

e  Chairma-n.  Mr.  Elmore,  we  will  be  very  gladto  hear  frwn  yon 
the  farmers'  stnndpoint  on  the  food.  feed,  meat,  and  wheat 
tion  generaljv  and  on  any  of  these  subjects  in  particular, 
.  Elmore.  We  feel,  ^ntlemen.  thnt  there  is  a  very  pmve  situa- 
ind  emergency  existmg  at  this  time.  We  have  l>een  led  to  lie- 
that  food  will  win  the  war  as  much  as  nnything  else.  The 
I  has  a  depleted  food  supply  at  this  time  without  any  que^tion. 
surplus  of  wheat,  or  the  world's  visible  supply,  is  "practically 
1  off  the  map,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Agricultural 
rtment.  At  this  time  there  is  practically  no  visible  supply  of 
t  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  any  visible  supply  at  the 
ining  of  this  last  harvest.  It  had  practically  been  cleaned  up. 
iftve  information  from  the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
this  morning  that  there  is  probably  at  this  time  12.').OO0.OO0 
!lB  of  wheat  in  Australia.  There  is  probably  80,000.000  bushels 
leat  in  Argentina  that  would  be  available  if  the  world  had  ship- 
facilities  at  command  at  this  time  to  handle  it,  but  there  is  not. 
t  is  practically  out  of  the  question  to  get  that  wheat, 
e  surplus  wheat  of  125.000,000  bushels  in  Australia  has  been 
d  up  in  sacks  in  that  country,  and  the  mice  and  rats  have  in- 
1  that  wheat  and  have  eaten  the  sacks  up  ns  it  is  pil«l  up  there. 
Qurse,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  so  that  you  will  i-emember  it 
you  begin  any  discussion  about  the  Australia  wheM,  that  the 
md  mice  have  gone  into  that  wheat  and  have  died  in  there,  which 
ibly  would  not  make  it  of  very  good  flavor.  There  is  at  this 
coming  to  our  western  ports  probably  100.000  bushels  of  Aus- 
I's .wheat  per  month:  but  that  is  a  very  small  supply.  It  will 
ibly  be  good  for  hog  feed.  In  addition  to  that,  it  has  enough 
ils  in  it  to  practically  enable  it  to  walk  from  the  docks  to  the 

e  Chairman.  And  thus  save  drayage? 

'.  Elmobe.  Yes;  save  the  cartage.  We  ai'e  entering  the  crop 
of  1918  with  a  very  bad  feature,  and  that  is  that  the  country 
jracticftUy  dried  all  over  the  wheat  States  when  they  seeded  la=it 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  informs  us  thnt  they  had  prob- 
the  poorest  prospects  on  the  1st  of  December.  1017,  that  there 
has  been,  I  think  the  statistician  said  this  morning  the  worst 
obably  15  or  20  years  to  start  with,  and  if  we  have  an  increase 
raduction  or  even  the  same  normal  production  for  1918   we 

get  it  from  the  spring  seediyig.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
e  way  to  get  this  additional  spring  seedmg,  and  that  is  to  fiir- 
the  fanners  with  a  sufficient  price  for  their  wheat  that  would 
;e  them  to  put  it  in  or  that  would  make  them  do  their  utmost 
^ding  a  large  acreage. 
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Senator  Gronna.  What  do  you  think  that  price  ought  to  be? 
Mr.  Elmore.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  less  than  $2.50  at 
the  farms  if  we  expect  an  increased  production.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  farmers  in  our  country — and  not  the  majority,  however — 
would  make  a  great  lot  of  money  on  this  $2.50,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably a  larger  majority  that  would  not  more  than  meet  expenses  with 
that  price.  I  know  hundreds  of  farmers — that  is,  the  farmers  in  the 
three  Northwestern  States — and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  this  defi- 
nitely, because  I  have  traveled  through  every  community  and  every 
farm  district  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  eastern  Oregon  since  the 
1st  day  of  October  up  to  Christmas  time,  and  I  know  they  did  not 
meet  expenses  on  the  price  fixed  by  the  commission  last  fall. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  the  commission  fixes  the  price  at  $2.50,  of 
course,  those  farmers  will  be  able  to  make  good  money  ? 

Mr.  EltMore.  We  do  not  raise  wheat  in  that  country  by  irrigation, 
only  a  very  small  amount. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  have  been  told  by  the  western  Representa- 
tives that  you  do  raise  quite  a  lot  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Elmore.  There  are  small  tracts.  The  Twin  Falls  people  in 
southern  Idaho  have  small  tracts  ranging  from  20  to  80  acres.  A 
larger  percentage  of  that  acreage  is  in  alfalfa  and  clover  and  stuff 
like  that,  and  there  may  be  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
for  the  farmers'  local  use  planted  on  his  farm,  but  you  take  the  great 
western  wheat  acreage  and  it  does  not  use  irrigation. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  What  number  of  bushels  per  acre  would  it  be 
necessary  to  raise  at  $2.50  a  bushel  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  would  say  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  And  what  has  been  your  average  yield  per 
acre  out  there  over  a  period  of  years  ? 

Mr!  Elmore.  You  mean  covering  the  entire  Northwestern  States? 
Senator  Wadsworth.  The  country  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Mr.  Elmore.  I  should  say  15  bushels. 

Senator  Wadsw^orth.  Then  you  do  not  really  expect  to  get  30 
bushels? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  am  telling  you.  There  are  certain 
colonies  in  the  Palouse  country  south  of  Spokane  which  covers  four 
counties  along  down  in  the  Walla  Walla  country,  where  they  do  get 
25  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  those  farmers;  will  make  it. 
13 ut  you  take  the  large  part  of  our  farmers  and  they  raise  8  to  15 
bushels  an  acre,  and  they  will  not  make  anything  like  a  reasonable 
profit  on  even  $2.50  or  $3  a  bushel. 

Senator  Grokna.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat,  you  say,  is  not  raised 
under  an  irrigation  system? 
Mr.  Elmore.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  raised  under  what  .you  call  the  system  of 
"-  dry  farming"? 

]Vlr.  Elmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then  under  that  system  you  only  raise  a  crop 
in   every  two  years? 

]Vlr.  Elmore.  Yes,  sir.     We  crop  it  one  summer,  then  plow  it  or 
fallow  it  the  next  year. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  that  when  you  say  30  bushels  per  acre  it 
really  means  15  bushels  per  year  for  the  two  years? 
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VIr.  E1.SI1JKK.  I  ihink  ttu-  stiitititiciuii  gives  it  ns  1.")  bushels  to  the 

0. 

>ciijitiir  (iitoxNA.  1  tliink  thiit  is  verv  confusing  to  sonu'  people 

«  lilt'  ni:iking  these  estimati's  ami  nxing  the  prices,  and   I  am 

TV  1(1  Siiv  tliat  a  gii'iit  ili'iil  of  tiiisiiiforninlion  has  eome  to  Mi'iiibers 

the  ^^eimti-  in  regnnl  to  the  proiluction  <if  great  quantities  of 
cat  unilt'r  voiir  irrigation  system,  I  think  I  can  find  in  the  record 
tciiieiits  in;uU>  to  that  etfect.  I  had  always  believed  there  wa- 
iL'fy  f-niall  i|^iianti(\-  of  wheat   pnMlmed  under  irrigation,  and  I 

very  much  intereslol  in  what  yon  are  saying  in  that  regard,  Mr. 
:ncne. 

\lr.  Ki.MOHK.  I  am  familiar  with  every  irrigation  project  in  the 
^st.  inchuling  the  irri^ition  projects  of  southern  Idaho  and  eastern 
I'gon.  anti  I  Itnovr  positively  there  is  not  very  much  wheat  grown 
Jer  irrigation   in  that  country. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  have  to  raise  on  irrigation  land  crops 
it  wili  produce  more  than  wheat? 

Hr.  Elmore.  Certainly.  They  have  other  crops  so  they  can  plant 
alfn.  clover,  and  [Kttatoes,  which  pay  them  so  much  more  than 
eat  would.  Besides,  you  can  only  farm  a  small  amount  of  wheat 
ier  irrigation.  In  fact.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  you  can 
lly  farm  it  very  profitably, 

Senator  Groxna.  So  that  even  with  a  large  yield  such  as  you 
ntionod  a  while  ago,  it  pays  much  better  to  raise  other  crops  than 
eat;  is  that  the  idea? 

Hr.  Elmore.  Yes.  sir;  on  irrigated  land.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
airman,  that  you  take  the  irrigated  projects  in  Montana — and  I 

quite  familiar  with  the  sections  of  Montana  which  they  have 
igated — and  the  fanners  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
indoiicd  the  irrigation  of  wheat,  because  it  requires  so  much  at- 
tion  and  so  much  more  care  and  work  in  connection  with  th? 
igating  of  wheat,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  raise  siich  a 
nl  quality.  Wheat  raised  under  iriigation  has  a  tendency  to 
ten  and  retluce  its  quality  or  deteriomie  its  quality,  so  that  they 

e  abandone<l  irrigation  in  the  wheat  sections  of  Sfontana  where 

y   irrigated   large  areas,  and  they  have  practically  done   away 

h  the  irrigation  systems  there  and  have  not  used  it  for  two  or 

ee  years  although  the  water  has  been  available, 

'he   Chairmax.  If  the  (Jovemment   would  guarantee  $2,50    per 

hel  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Government  would  have 

pay  that? 

■Ir.'  ELMOBE."The  market  price  would  have  to  be  that  or   more. 

'rtainly  do  not  think  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  thai 

he  final  analysis. 

!lie  Chairman,  If  the  market  prici>  was  over  $2.50  the  Govern- 

it  would  not  be  involved  at  all.     The  farmer  can  not,  no   more 

n  anybody  else,  rai.se  wheat  at  no  more  than  cost  to  produce  it: 

hat  a  fact? 

Ir,  Elmore,  He  certainly  can  not. 

lie  Chairman".  Xot  only  nni.st  (he  farmer  realize  a  profit  on  the 

ntt.  but  he  must  realize  a  profit  on  it  that  will  bear  some  sort  of  a 

io  to  the  profit  he  could  realize  on  other  crops,  otherwise  he  will 

diice  the  other  crops* 
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Mr.  Elmore.  He  certainly  will.  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  in 
Idaho  have  planted  beans  on  farms  out  there  and  have  realized  a 
much  larger  profit  than  they  have  on  their  wheat.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  potatoes,  at  a  price  running  $20  to  $30  a  ton,  and  they 
raised  3  or  4  tons  per  acre,  so  they  can  even  make  more  on  potatoes 
and  beans  than  on  wheat  at  the  prices  fixed,  with  the  expense  in 
connection  with  wheat  avoided. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Coming  back  to  your  suggestion  of  $2.50 
per  bushel.  That  would  be  all  right  for  the  man  who  raised  a 
normal  crop,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Well,  I  think,  possibly,  it  would. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  But  it  would  not  be  all  right  for  the  man 
who  raised  a  subnormal  crop  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  You  mean  below  normal  crop? 
Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elmore.  Possibly  not.  Of  course,  if  he  did  not  get  any  wheat, 
$2.50  would  not  mean  anything  to  him. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Does  not  that  illustrate  the  impossibility  of 
fixing  a  rigid  price  and  permitting  the  industry  to  grow  and  the 
majority  of  its  members  to  be  prosperous? 
Mr.  Elmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  If  they  fix  a  rigid  price,  based  upon  what 
somebody  calculates  is  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  they  always  leave  out  of  the  calculation  how  many  bushels  are 
going  to  be  produced  per  acre,  and  no  man  can  prophesy  that  ? 
Mr.  Elmore.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  effects  of  climate,  weather,  and  all  kinds 
of  things  which  intervene  and  control  it.  Is  it  not  wise,  therefore, 
to  take  as  a  basis  something  near  your  most  unfavorable  condition? 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  really  think  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do  to  do 
that,  and  leave  it  up  to  the  farmer  whether  he  is  going  to  get  the 
normal  crop  or  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  if  you  are  going  to  indulge  in  rigid- 
price  fixing — with  which  I  have  no  sympathy — and  put  the  price  so 
high  that  it  will  take  care  of  the  most  unfavorable  condition  that  w^ill 
<-ome  along,  then  you  will  have  everybody  producing  wheat? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Your  idea  is  correct;  and  if  you,  believing  in  that 
theory,  can  get  the  balance  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  down 
here  to  believe  in  that  theory,  you  will  be  performing  a  distinct 
public  service,  and  we  will  have  lots  of  wheat,  I  know. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Congress  has  no  power 
to  do  that.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  fix  prices.  We 
have  trusted  the  Food  Administration  to  fix  a  price  and,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  in  attejnpting  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  it  perpe- 
t  rated  the  same  error  as  was  perpetrated  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal. 
The  Fuel  Administration  fixed  a  price  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
based  upon  what  it  thought  was  the  average  price  of  producing  coal. 
Some  coal  mines  had  to  produce  their  coal  at  a  cost  above  the  aver- 
age price.  That  put  all  of  those  mines  which  were  unable  to  produce 
the  coal  at  the  price  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  a  position 
Avhere  they  could  not  produce  coal  at  all.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
wheat,;  and  if  you  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  either  Congress  or  the 
Food  Administration,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
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a.  it  kno^s  tmt  of  husinesB  every  man  who  <>i>erates  under  con- 
KWi*  which  compel  him  to  produce  it  at  above  the  avenipe  cost, 
DiiF  ('nitimii.\s.  And  you  have  a  new  nverage^ 
■^Tiator  Wadkwobtu.  An  average  which  changes  every  month  of 

ripar. 
rfr,  Elmobe.  Voii  are  correct  about  that.     I  would  like  to  make 
•  (-iiggetition  lo  you  gentlemen  here,     AVe  are  told  that  food  will 
■.  ih*"  war. 

*«^ab<r  <>itoNNA   (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that.  I  want 
a.-lt  rou  tlii.s:  How  would  you  farmers  i^eel  fll>oiit  this,  and  what 
uld  fie  vour  juilgment  in  the  matter:  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if 
•■Itoiild^  repeiil  this  price-fixing  law  ? 
kfr.  Ki.MOKE.  Vou  mean  eliminate  it  entirely! 
v-nator  <iwj>"NA.  Ves. 

Hr  Ki.MoBF,  That  »|iiestion  \a  asked  in  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
•-al  prwtiicts.  611  far  as  that  is  concerned,  hecause  wheat  is  always 
rth  more  than  corn,  oat.s,  or  barley. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  are  urging  that  the  price  l>e  fixed  on 
Ti  and  barley? 

Hr.  Klmobe.  \ot  particularly;  but  what  we  would  like  to  see 
that  if  the  price  is  going  to  be  fixed  on  anything  we  would  like 
sw-  them  fix  it  on  everything, 

Senator  Waijsworth.  Would  you  not  get  into  a  ho|>elees  snarl 
you  ever  started  on  that?  I  understand  your  situation  and  I 
iipathize  with  it.  but  f  hope  you  do  not  propose  as  a  remedy  that 
go  further  with  this  error. 

kfr.  Ei.MORK.  We  hope,  then,  that  you  eliminate  it  if  yt>u  do  not 
fiirtlier. 

Senator  WAnswoHTii.  That  is  a  difi'erent  proposition. 
Senator  fiitoNNA.  That  is  the  only  reason  some  of  us  voted  against 
t  proposition,  because  it  only  touched  an  industry  which  never 
s  and  never  can  be  a  inono|)oly,  and  we  thought  it  was  unfair  to 
e  the  only  business  which  has  never  been  a  monopoly  and  restrict 
prices  of  that  and  then  make  these  same  people  buy  in  an  iinre- 
icted  market — and  you  know  what  prices  the  farmers  have  to  pay! 
Jr.  Elmoke.  I  certainly  do.  The  farmers  do  not  fwl  good  aliom 
ing  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  then  have  the  other 
ow  come  up  and  sell  him  everything  that  enters  into  the  harvest- 
of  a  crop  at  anything  he  chooses  to  sell  it  at, 

lenator  Gronua,  Not  only  that,  but  is  it  not  making  it  Inipnssible 
the  farmer  to  continue? 

ilr.  Elmore.  Yes;  it  does.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  f<K>d 
ming  the  war,  that  is  not  the  only  element  that  entei-s  iiitu  the 
ining  of  the  war,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Food  alone  will  not 
1  it.  Thei*  will  have  to  be  other  things  that  enter  into  the  wiiininir 
the  war— ammunition,  of  course,  for  instance.  This  (lovernnient 
OUTS  is  investing  billions  of  dollars  in  ammunition  and  Citnt^>ii- 
nt  plants  and  various  things  like  that;  also  shells  and  other  iiiiiiii- 
18  of  war.  When  this  war  closes  we  will  probably  have  no  more 
for  those  bullets  and  shells — that  is,  if  we  settle  this,  !»s  I  ho|>e  it 
1  be,  on  a  permanent  basis — they  will  have  no  further  use  for  those 
nitions  of  war,  although  they  will  have  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lars  invested  in  them.  If  food  will  win  the  war.  why  can  not  the 
vernment  invest  something  in  the  extra  production  of  food  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  munitions  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war  will 
'    probably  be  a  total  loss  and  wheat  will  not  be. 

Mr.  Elmore.  Wheat  will  not  be  a  total  loss  then;  it  will  always 
have  an  intrinsic  value,  as  it  always  has.  They  might  lose  money  on 
wheat;  but  if  wheat  will  help  to  win  the  war,  they  can  afford  to 
invest  some  money  in  it  as  they  are  in  other  things. 
Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  argument. 
Mr.  Elmore.  The  Government  will  not  have  to  invest  really ;  the 
consumers  will  have  to  invest  in  our  products  on  that  kind  of  a  basis. 
We  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  make  an  appropriation  to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat.  We  are  asking  it  to  fix  a  price  at  which  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Country  will  have  to  pay  more. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  "  taking  the  lid  off,"  at  this  time 
the  Food  Administration  is  the  only  buyer  of  wheat  or  the  grain 
corporation :  If  the  lid  is  lifted  and  we  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  free 
and  open  market  and  we  find  the  grain  corporation  the  only  buyer 
of  wheat,  we  are  in  no  better  condition  so  far  as  that  is  concerned 
than  we  are  now.  The  United  States  is  a  big  corporation,  and  the 
Food  Administration  will  have  to  step  down  and  get  clear  out  of  the 
way. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  Congress 
had  no  power  to  remedy  that  situation,  because  the  Government  is 
the  buyer. 

Mr.  Elmore.  Then,  I  see  no  other  way  than  for  the  Coneress  of 
the  United  States  to  fix  a  definite  minimum  price ;  that  is,  it  it  is  to 
continue  to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  cake  to  talk  any  more  upon 
this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.    Do  you  not 
think,  Mr.  Elmore,  that  the  fact  that  we  have  wheatless  days  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  proofs  and  is  an  undoubted  admission  that  we 
have  not  got  enough  of  wheat? 
Mr.  Elmore.  It  certainly  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  we  ought  to  en- 
courage rather  than  discourage  the  production  of  wheat  ? 
Mr.  Elmore.  Certainly  . 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  beefless  days  the 
best  of  all  possible  proofs  that  we  have  not  enough  beef  and  that  we 
rather  ought  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  an  increase  of  its 
production  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  likewise,  is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  porkless 
day  the  best  proof  that  we  have  not  got  enough  hogs,  and  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  instead  of  discouraging  the  production  of  hogs  ? 
Mr.  Elmore.  Gartainlv. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  some  figures  about  barrels  of  flour. 
I^hose  figures  are  interesting:  to  me.    Can  you  give  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  figured  this  out,  gentlemen,  on  the  basis  of  $2.50 
a  bushel  on  wheat,  the  mills  would  have  to  pay  the  farmers  $9.85 
por  barrel  for  the  wheat  at  their  farms — that  is,  on  the  assumption 
that  4|  bushels  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  while  under  favorable  condi- 
tions it  will  require  4  barrels  and  22  pounds. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  what  they  are  using  in  our  country — 
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.  Kluobe.  Four  luishels  and  22  pounds  is  the  lowest  ruling  of 
oml  Administration.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  C  cents  a  bushel 
■!■>■  this  wheat  to  the  mills  from  the  farm,  and  adding  $1  for  the 
facture  of  the  nheat  into  flour,  adding  25  cents  per  barrel 
et  profits  to  the  mills,  which  the  Food  Administration  has  al- 
I  thcni,  and  then  40  cents  per  barrel  for  retransportation  to  the 
mprs  of  this  country,  and  $1  per  bitrrel  for  the  retailer's  profits 
1  bring  the  wheat  to  $12,80  per  barrel. 

tutor  Wadsworth.  Have  vou  figured  in  the  cost  of  the  barrel? 
.  Elmore.  Yes;  I  figiuei'l  in  the  cost  of  the  barrel  at  $1  per 
1  for  manufacturing;  that  covers  t)ie  cost  of  manufacturing  and 

t  of  this,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  bv-product  that  is  worth,  say, 
nts  a  pound.  There  are  70  pounds  of  by-products  in  a  barrel 
ur.  That  would  be  worth  aliout  $1,40  per  barrel  for  by-prod- 
and  $1.40  deducted  from  $12.80  would  leave  you  $11.40  per  bar- 
ir  your  flour.  There  are  300  loaves  of  bread  m  a  barrel  of  flour, 
cing  that  to  units  would  bring  your  bread  down  to  about  Z  cents 
)af. 

lator  Gbonna.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  loaf? 
.  Elsioke.  I  think  it  is  16}  ounces,  is  it  not,  or  11  ounces!  I 
»t  sure.  Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  vour  flour  bill 
out  the  smallest  bill  you  have  in  connection  with  your  living 
ises.  At  $2.50  per  barrel,  about  the  smallest  it«ni  of  expense  in 
action  with  your  living  is  flour.  There  is  hardly  a  man,  woman, 
ild  in  these  United  States  that  doe.s  not  spend  more  for  going 
J  show  than  he  does  for  bread  at  $2.,50.  Then  I  can  not  see  any 
n  why  Mr.  Hoover  or  the  Food  Administration  or  the  grain 
iration  or  the  Congress  should  object  to  allowing  farmers  $2.50 
fheat.  which  will  stimulate  production.  Senator  Gore,  with 
mce  to  the  two  wheatless  days  a  week  which  we  are  having  at 
;ime,  if  the  farmers  are  not  given  sufficient  encouragement  to 
;e  them  to  plant  a  larger  acreage,  instead  of  having  two  wheat- 
lays  this  coming  year  we  will  have  about  four  or  five  wheatless 
a  week. 

B  Chairman.  Or  probably  will  have  wheatless  weeks? 
.  Elhore.  Probably  we  will  have  wheatless  weeks.  It  is  not  a 
ion  of  patriotism,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  profits  that  is  entering 
his  business  that  we  are  asking  for;  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
jr  can  or  can  not,  and  if  he  can  not,  he  can  not;  that  is  all  there 
it. 
lator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  saving  to  the  public  having 

wheatless  days?    Do  you  think  they  are  saving  any  money  by 

ming  other  foods  besides  wheat! 

.  Elmore.  I  think  that  that  has  probably  saved  some  wheat;  I 

t  know  whether  it  is  saving  other  foods. 

lator  Gronna,  It  saves  wheat,  but  does  it  save  anything  in  the 

ise  to  the  consumer! 

.  Elmore,  Undoubtedly  it  does  not,  because  at  this  time  we  are 

ig  in  Washington  and  Idaho  8  cents  for  com  meal  while  we  are 

ig  5  cents  a  pound  for  flour. 

lator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  of  anything  cheaper  in  the  way  of 

than  wheat,  even  at  the  present  pric6? 
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Mr.  Elmore.  They  are  selling  the  whole  wheat  flour  for  a  higher 
price  than  ordinary  white  wheat  flour. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  investigated  as  to  the   profits  the 
miller  is  making  in  your  country  on  wheat  at  present  prices? 
Mr.  Elmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  they  are  only  making  25  cents  a 
barrel,  as  we  have  been  informed  ? 

Mr.  Elmore.  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure  it  out  on  that  kind  of  a 
basis,  taking  4  bushels  and  30  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  barrel^  and  tak- 
ing the  prices  at  which  they  are  selling  their  flour  to  the  retail  trade 
or  at  their  mills  made  my  figures  which  show  that  they  are  making 
from  $1  to  $2.25  a  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover  indicated  that  the  reason  he  did  not 
take  into  his  calculations  the  by-products  and  shorts  was  that  he 
expected  the  millers  to  realize  their  profits  on  those  things,  in  order 
that  flour  might  be  kept  down  to  $12  per  barrel. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Speaking  of  wheatless  days,  while  it  is  true 
that  they  may  not  save  our  consuming  population  any  money,  and 
that  we  may  spend  just  as  much  buying  other  food  instead  on  wheat- 
less  days,  the  object  of  that  is  pretty  plain,  that  the  populations  of 
our  allies  do  not  know  how  to  use  com,  while  most  of  our  people  are 
accustomed  to  using  it  for  food ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for 
us  to  curtail  our  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  so  that  we  can  sell 
to  them  a  larger  surplus,  they  having  been  so  accustomed  for  cen- 
turies to  the  use  of  wheat  that  they  will  not  and  can  not  use  any- 
thing else.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anv  bearing  on  the  question.  I 
would  just  as  soon  see  three  days  a  week  wheatless  in  this  country  as 
one;  we  can  live  just  as  comfortably  ourselves.  But  I  want  to  see 
more  wheat  produced,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  France  and 
England.    There  is  no  saving  in  money  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  we  expend  more  money  hj  saving  this  wheat 
for  the  allies,  of  course,  I  approve  of  that.     If  there  is  a  shortage  of 
wheat  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  wheatless  days.     But  if  by  taking 
this  same  amount  of  money  and  advancing  the  price  of  wheat  and 
stimulating  the  production  where  is  there  any  saving?     And  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  do  that.     I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee now  but  I  shall  do  so  before  the  hearings  close,  when  I  shall 
oflfer  official  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  I 
will  say  that  I  have  procured  these  figures  from  official  sources,  and 
I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  mention  names  in  stating  where  I  got  them ; 
and   I  shall  prove  that  in  addition  to  25  cents  a  barrel  which  the 
miller  is  allowed  to  make  that  their  earnings  are  really  much  more. 
I  shall  also  prove,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me,  by  letters  from 
such  men  as  Julius  Barnes,  that  it  does  not  cost  a  dollar  a  barrel  to 
manufacture.     It  was  put  up  to  him  that  it  cost  38  cents,  and  he  ac- 
know^ledged  over  his  own  name  that  it  only  cost  51  cents  a  barrel 
and   that  in  addition  to  the  25  cents  the  miller  is  making  to-day, 
according  to  the  prices  paid,  $1.80  above  the  profits  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  papers.     I  think  it  is  interesting  to  let  that 
go  in,  and  I  say  I  can  substantiate  that  by  figures  furnished  me  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know. 

Mr.  Mozi^T.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  one  more  word?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  there  is  not  any  corn  to-day  in  the  corn  belt  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  that  could  be  exported  ? 
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the  test  of  60  pounds.    The  result  is  that  it  put  red  Russian  on  that 
market  as  second  or  third  grade.    I  am  telling  you  this  to  show  you 
what  the  farmers  have  actually  received  in  our  country  for  their 
wheat. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  they  receive? 

Mr.  Booth.  For  the  very  best  grade  $1.85,  and  it  has  gone  down 
as  low  as  $1.60.    The  result  of  that  is  that  wheat  is  the  cheapest  feed 
that  we  have  in  that  country. 
The  Chairman.  Stock  feed? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.  We  have  been  raising  a  good  many  hogs  in  my 
locality,  and  we  are  carrying  some  of  those  over  that  we  must 
mature.  Barley  at  the  present  time  is  worth  $68  a  ton.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  raise  the  cheaper  grades  of  wheat  that  I  am  telling 
you  about  in  order  to  raise  any  winter  wheat,  and  it  puts  our  wheat  at 
about  $1.60,  and  therefore  the  farmer  must  feed  that  to  mature  his 
hogs  at  anything  like  what  he  can  put  them  on  the  market  for.  We 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  there,  I  understand,  by  the  Food 
Commission  at  1  cent  under  Chicago.  The  price  of  hogs  when  I 
left  there  was  $14.50,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  feed  $64  barley  when 
we  get  good  wheat  at  $1.60.  So  that  there  is  wheat  being  fed  to 
stock  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  of  fixing  the  price  of 
wheat  below^  what  it  would  otherwise  bring  in.  comparison  to  other 
feedstuff  s  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  According  to  your  statement,  simply  by  fixing 
a  specific  price,  unless  this  standardization  act  is  changed  somewhat, 
you  would  not  get  all  the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Booth.  There  would  still  be  discrimination  on  this  standardi- 
zation against  us. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  same  thing  that  you  complain  of  is  true  in 
mv  own  country.  For  instance,  you  take  No,  1  hard  spring  wheat, 
and  if  there  is  2  per  cent  of  durum  w^heat  or  any  other  good  whear 
wliich  has  a  milling  quality  just  as  good  as  No.  1  spring  wheat  of 
course  it  will  reduce  the  grade? 
Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  grade  really  makes  the  price,  as  you  know. 
Mr.  Booth.  We  have  certain  conditions  there  where  possibly  forty - 
fold  wheat  might  be  mixed  with  blue  stem  or  with  marcus,  which  are 
our  harder  varieties  of  wheat,  and  if  there  was  a  mixture  of  over  4 
per  cent  ratio,  or  fortyfold,  it  would  go  into  what  is  known  as  "  sam- 
ple i^rade  " ;  that  sample  grade,  of  course,  is  worth  less  than  No.  3, 
but  we  induced  the  food  commission  or  the  Government  to  have  « 
committee  appointed,  and  the  sample  grade  now  is  sold  more  or  less 
than  value.  You  will  understand  that  the  sample  grade  w4th  6,  7, 
or  8  per  cent,  or  even  15  per  cent,  blue  stem  would  be  worth  more 
than  No,  1  fortyfold  or  red  Russian,  but  it  is  worth  less  under  the 
ruling  or  grade. 

The  Chairman.  And  farmers  have  a  good  deal  of  this  wheat,  for 
ivhieli  they  can  receive  only  $1.60? 
Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  the  English  Government  has  granted 
its  farmers  about  $1.80? 
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D8WOBTH.  Thai  is  over  a  five-year  period. 

Kunning  over  a  j>eriod ;  I  lielieve  there  is  a  differem- 

[AN.  A  diffei-ential. 

RDNEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question^ 

[AN.  Certainly. 

lEDNER.  Mr.  Booth,  you  Bay  you  got  about  $1.70  for  your 

r! 

I  say  our  hest  price  was  $1.85  and  that  we  got  as  low 

RDNER.  That  is  based  on  the  present  rate  for  1917  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

RDNER.  N'ext  year  you  see  it  is  $2  Cbic«po  and  30  cenis- 
len  they  take  off  grade,  and  what  are  you  going  to  pf 
nm  a  wheat  raiser.  I  can  not  talk,  and  my  boya  came 
pany,  and  I  have  not  said  anything.  On  the  other 
miliar  with  the  situation.  because„I  live  among  thes;- 
rs  and  I  myself  am  the  fellow  who  is  behind  the  plow . 
get  clear  that  it  is  $2  and  not  $2.20,  so  this  rcductioi; 
farmer  in  the  face. 

[AX.  And  if  JO  c-ents  is  tiie  ninjor  of  profit,  tnkiiip  off 
luld  take  out  all  the  profits. 

I  never  made  a  sjieech  in  my  life,  so  1  can  not  hr 
it.  At  $1.8.5.  based  on  this  year's  price,  the  hifrhesi 
got  under  the  1917  price,  we  take  20  cents  off  from 
iresent  piice  of  $i.  CliicHgo.  and  we  only  got  $!.('.."). 
cents  off  from  that  for  the  best  of  our  winter  grades, 
for  the  red  Russian  varieties. 
AN.   That  would  \k  $l.r.H 

"We  have  $l.(iri.  which  is  the  be>t  we  can  expect  to  poi 
;ar  if  the  price  of  $2.  Chicago,  i?  maintained.  Ymi 
iw  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  can  not  raise  gnain 
ent  conditions  at  that  price. 
AN.  That  would  make  the  Russian  about  $1-40? 
Here  is  another  thing.  Senator,  that  appears  to  nie 
e  wheat  product.  Wheat  is  the  cheapest  food  proihici 
if  the  price  makes  the  farmer  use  that  as  a  food  for 
imply  driving  the  American  people  to  a  coarser  ration 
ng  the  bept  grain  for  human  food,  and  that  means  we 
ed  that  whciit  to  our  hogs  nnd  sell  it  to  onr  allies  ;>nii 
■  grains  for  home  consumption.    We  are  compelled  ti. 

AN.  And  if  $1.85  yields  us  more  profit  they  will  still 
■rofitable  crops? 
Yes. 

AX.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  at  this  point  that  uinlei- 
guaranty  of  $2  the  law  provides  that  that  shall  be 
rincipal  interior  primary  markets,  so  that  under  th:u 
entitled  to  a  market  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  your  crop 
nt  tc  say  once  acain  that  this  fixinc  of  the  price  of 
"Op  of  1918.  based  on  Chicago,  is  without  any  warrnm 
1  the  law  that  was  passed,  and  I  think  no  Seiintor. 
!am  or  nightmare,  ever  thou^t  of  such  a  thing. 
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Mi\  Booth.  Omaha  has  been  fixed  as  oui*  most  western  primary 
market.  Our  grain  has  never  gone  to  Omaha,  except,  as  a  farmer 
stated  the  other  evening,  that  possibly  some  of  our  varieties  had  been 
brought  to  those  mills  for  blending,  and  then  the  mills  paid  the 
difference  in  cost  of  transportation. 
The  Chairman.  Mexico  City  would  do  just  as  well  as  Omaha? 
Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Was  it  an  officer  at  one  of  your  farmers' 
organizations  who  urged  the  present  legislation  providing  for  the 
governmental  standardization  of  grain? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  not ;  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  made  no 
opposition  to  the  Government  doing  that.  I  think  that  the  time  will 
come  when  this,  if  worked  out  properly,  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
have ;  that  is,  a  national  standardization  of  grain. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable  ? 
Mr.  Booth.  I  do.  But  in  attempting  all  of  those  things  there  are 
almost  always  mistakes  made  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  base  the  grade  on 
the  flour-producing  value  of  the  wheat. 
Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  the  actual  milling  value. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  get  rid  of  the  incidental,  the  accidental, 
and  the  extraneous. 

Mr.  Booth.  You  weje  listening  the  other  evening  to  the  talk  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  permitted  under  these  standards.    In  the  West 
the  moisture  test  of  our  wheat  runs  only  about  8  or  9  per  cent,  but  we 
get  no  premium.    We  raised  Marcus  wheat  this  year,  and  it  tested 
62  or  63  by  the  carload.    That  would  have  passed  No.  1  at  58.    I  got 
no  premium  for  that  being  above  the  required  weight,  but  if  it  had 
dropped  1  point  below  I  would  have  been  penalized. 
The  Chairman.  So  you  gave  away  3  or  4  pounds? 
Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  in  test  values.    The  question  with  the  farmers 
in  my  locality  is  the  uncertainty  about  what  the  Government  is  going 
to  do,  and  figuring  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  raise  wheat 
at  these  prices,  and  the  output  of  grain  will  necessarily  be  small  on 
that  account.    My  boys,  I  presume — ^I  have  got  three — ^will  all  be 
gone.    Can  I  afford  to  pay  fiie  price  for  farm  labor— if  I  can  get  it 
at  all — ^to  help  me  and  put  all  my  effort  into  raising  a  crop  that 
apparently  will  net  a  loss  to  me?    I  had  better  be  idle. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  labor  ? 
Mr.  Booth.  I  could  not  say  what — $60  and  $75  a  month  is  what 
we    paid  last  fall  for  labor  and  board.     What  we  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  future,  if  we  can  procure  it  at  all,  I  do  not  know,  but 
cnuch  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  getting  labor  to 
Tatlier  your  potatoes? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  raise  any.    Last  fall  my  outfit  laid  idle  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  men  to  handle  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid  in 
rathering  potatoes? 

Mr.  Booth.  No ;  I  am  not  in  the  potato-raising  section. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 
(Thereupon,  at  10.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
0.30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday,  February  18,  1918.) 
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MONDAY,  FEBBIIABY  18,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WcahiTigton^  t>.  (7. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o*clock 
a.  m.,  in  committee  room.  No.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Ransdell,  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  start  with  a  witness  this  morning  I 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  a  message  from  President  Schurman,  of 
Cornell. 

The  Clerk  [reading] : 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  17,  J918. 
Hon.  T.  P.  Gore, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

Telegram  received.  I  regret  that  other  imperative  engagements  prevent  us 
attending  your  committee  meeting  to-morrow.  I  think  we  need  greatly  in- 
creased food  production.  Congress  should  not  discourage  farmers  by  fixing 
prices  of  their  products  unless  price  fixing  is  adopted  for  all  commodities. 

Jacob  €k)XJLD  Schtjbman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a 
statement  issued  by  Secretary  Houston  in  yesterday's  Public  Ledger. 
The  Clerk  [reading] : 

SECRETABY    HOUSTON    UBOES    BIGOEB    CBOPS — ^PREDICTS    FABMEBS    WILL   AGAIN    OVEB-- 

GOME  DIFFICULTIES  CONFBONTINO  THEM. 

WASHINGTON,  February  16,  1918. 

In  spite  of  the  large  production  in  many  directions  during  1917,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  satisfactory.  The  supply  of  wheat  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  world 
is  inadequate.  Whether  the  war  continues  or  not,  the  demand  in  this  country, 
because  of  the  increasing  population  and  of  the  needs  of  Europe,  will  be  great. 
They  will  continue  to  be  great  for  a  considerable  period  even  after  peace 
returns.  There  will  be  an  especially  strong  demand  made  on  this  country  for 
meats  and  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hyde.  Please  state  your 
name,  business,  and  residence. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  HYBE,  ALVA,  OKLA. 

Mr.  Hyde.  My  name  is  C.  H.  Hyde;  residence,  Alva,  Okla. ;  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Council  of  Defense ;  chairman  of  the 
farm  labor  committee  of  the  State  council  of  defense.  I  have  also 
been  assigned  by  the  State  council  of  defense  to  work  for  the  increased 
production  of  agricultural  products  and  live  stock. 
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e  Chaibhan.  You  have  farming  interests  t 

•.  Htde.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  lived  on  the  same  farm  24 
I ;  it  is  6  miles  in  the  comitry. 

e  Chairmak.  Mr.  Hyde,  we  wil]  he  glad  to  hear  you  make  any 
ment  you  desire  in  regard  to  the  food  situation  generally,  and 
cularly  with  regard  to  wheat  and  meat. 

'.  Htue.  In  sending  me  tip  here,  the  idea  of  tlie  Oklahoma  State 
icil  of  Defense  was  that  tney  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
ers  to  do  their  part.  The  situation  is  such  there  that  the  farmers 
liscouraged,  especially  the  wheat  and  meat  farmers. 
:e  Chaibman,  You  come  at  the  instance  of  the  State  council  of 
iset 

•.  Hyde.  They  sent  me  here  and  authorized  me  to  represent  the 
cultural  industry  of  Oklahoma  before  Congress  and  before  the 
[  Administration ;  that  is  what  my  credentifus  Btate. 
16  wheat  and  meat  farmers  are  discouraged.  The  price  as  estab- 
1  did  not  payfor  the  average  cost  of  producing  the  meat  or  the 
t  last  year.  Winter  wheat  waSj  of  course,  sown  the  winter  before, 
;hat  expense  had  already  been  mcurred.  The  farmers  had  reason 
ippose  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  govern  the 
:.  They  had  been  encouraged  during  the  spring  and  summer  to 
all  the  wheat  that  they  could,  because  the  Nation  needed  it. 
i  wheat  was  cut  under  those  conditions  that  would  not  have  been 
t  the  farmers  had  known  that  the  price  was  going  to  be  reduced; 
is,  the  farmers  knew  that  $2  per  bushel  would  not  pay  for  har- 
ng  it,  but  at  the  price  that  wheat  then  was,  and  the  price  which 
med  would  be  established,  would  pay  them  for  cutting  it.  Wheat 
selling  in  the  elevators  in  Oklahoma  at  $2.75,  $2.80,  and  some  as 
as  $3  when  the  bill  creating  the  Food  Administration  was  passed, 
mills  that  had  the  wheat  which  they  had  bought  at  this  price  were 
'ed  to  grind  out  the  flour  and  sell  the  flour  so  that  they  lost  no 
;y.  The  elevators  that  had  bought  the  wheat  at  $2.75  were  or- 
1  to  ship  their  wheat  to  the  Kansas  mills  and  to  accept  the  zone 
I  that  was  established  for  that  territory,  a  price  that  netted  them 
t  $1.98,  when  it  had  cost  them  $2.80.  The  farmer,  instead  of  tak- 
lis  wheat  to  market,  had  been  preparing  for  another  crop,  which 
iiim  with  wheat  on  hand  that  would  have  brought  him  $2.75  to 
I,  and  for  which  he  was  compelled  to  accept  $1,80  to  $1.95. 
le  outlook  for  increased  production  in  hogs  is  poorer  than  it 
iver  been.  On  January  2  of  this  year  when  the  county  assessors 
,n  Oklahoma  to  get  instructions  from  the  auditor,  at  the  instance 
le  State  council  of  defense  I  went  before  them  and  asked  them 
aluntarily  gather  some  statistics  that  we  might  know  the  true 
ition  for  the  outlook  for  feed  and  food  in  Oklahoma.  We  pre- 
i  a  blank  form  asking  the  farmer's  name,  the  number  of  acres 
he  has  under  cultivation,  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat  that  he 
n  now,  the  number  of  acres  of  oats,  cotton,  and  com  that  he  ex- 
i  to  plant  this  year;  whether  he  has  the  seed  or  not,  and  whether 
as  any  seed  for  sale;  when  he  will  need  hired  help,  and  the 
mt  and  the  time;  the  last  three  questions  were  as  to  the  number 
-ood  mares,  the  number  of  cows,  and  the  number  of  sows  on  the 

jre  is  something  that  just  came  to  Mr.  Thompson,  our  Congress- 
—I  have  not  received  mine  yet — but  it  says 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  Congressman  from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  Hyde.  He  is  Congressman  from  Oklahoma.  This  shows  the 
results  of  the  census  so  far.  When  I  left  there  the  1st  of  February 
we  only  had  the  returns  in  from  five  counties,  and  they  were  not 
complete.  Lists  were  made  up  for  200  names  to  a  book,  and  the 
six  or  seven  books  which  came  in  showed  that  there  was  an  average 
of  seven  brood  sows  to  nine  farms.  This  is  from  the  State  council 
of  defense  under  date  of  February  13.  The  patriotic  farm  census 
reports,  which  had  been  received  from  45  of  the  77  counties  in  Okla- 
homa, show  a  critical  state  of  affairs  as  to  the  reduced  stock  of  brood 
sows  and  seed  for  the  coming  year's  crop  which  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer.  The  entire  census  will  be  completed  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Council  of  Defense  on  the  last  of  February 
or  the  first  of  March. 

Reports  at  hand  show  that  throughout  the  State  there  is  an  average 
of  less  than  one  brood  sow  to  a  farm  and  that  there  are  fewer  cows 
than  shown  by  any  State  census  ever  taken.  The  seed  condition  is 
shown  to  be  critical,  indicating  that  in  many  sections  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  on  hand  to  supply  the  amount  required  by  the 
farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Who  signed  that? 

Mr.  Htde.  It  is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  State  council  of 
defense.  I  do  not  know  which  counties  they  are.  Thejr  are  just  as 
they  came  in  first.  In  the  interest  of  the  State  council  of  defense 
last  year  I  traveled  over  the  State  trying  to  get  more  wheat  sown. 
The  man  in  the  cotton  belt,  where  the  cotton  belt  reaches  up  to  the 
wheat  belt,  was  not  interested  in  wheat  when  cotton  was  selling 
around  30  cents  a  pound.  The  man  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  they  raise  corn,  was  not  interested  in  wheat  when  corn  was 
selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.40.  So  that  we  have  a  decreased  acreage  in 
winter  wheat  in  Oklahoma,  usually  the  second  State  in  winter- wheat 
acreage.  The  estimate  that  I  gathered  from  the  reports  made  to  me 
by  the  county  agents  is  fully  20  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  short  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Twenty  per  cent  short,  yes;  80  per  cent  of  the  normal 
acreage.  Gov;  Capper,  of  Kansas,  writes  me  that  the  outlook  in 
Kansas  is  fully  as  bad,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wheat  does  Kansas  sow? 
Mr.  Hyde.  About  9,000,000  acres ;  Nebraska,  as  I  am  advised  by  the 
vice  president  of  their  State  council  of  defense,  wiU  probably  have  a 
decrease  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shows 
the  crop  estimates  500,000  acres  short. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  condition  is  the  poorest  it  ever  has  been.  The 
grower  of  wheat  is  discouraged.  Unless  there  is  something  done  I 
fear  we  will  have,  rather  than  wheatless  days,  wheatless  weeks  next 
year.  The  Congress  delegated,  it  seems  to  me,  either  too  much  or 
too  little  power  to  the  Food  Administration,  or  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  exercised  too  much  or  too  little  power  in  one  line.  They 
have  simply  controlled  the  price  of  wheat,  but  have  not  controlled 
the  price  oi  substitutes,  making  wheat  in  the  wheat  belt  the  cheapest 
feed  that  a  man  could  feed  last  fall.  At  the  time  they  established 
the  price  in  August,  com  was  selling  in  the  wheat  belt  of  Oklahoma 
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at  $2.25  to  $2.40.  They  reduced  the  price  of  wheat  from  $2.75  to 
$1.80  and  $1.90.  No.  4  com,  which  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  get, 
became  as  low  in  Oklahoma  as  $1.80.  If  the  $2  minimum  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  the  $2  maximum  this  coming  harvest,  it  will  mean,  with 
the  grade  as  established  for  No.  1  Northern  wheat  at  $2,  that  the 
wheat  grower  in  Oklahoma  will  gjBt  $1.70,  or  something  like  that — 
perhaps  $1.68.    Convj^e  know,  will  sell  for  more  than  it  does  now. 

Senator  Kenton,  what  is  your  com  averaging  in  bushels  per  acre 
in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  live  in  the  wheat  belt,  the 
10  northwestern  counties. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  some  idea,  have  you  not — ^is  it  80 
bushels  an  acre? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  question  whether  it  made  that  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eastern  part  it  would,  but  in  the  western 
part  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  wheat  average  in  western  Oklahoma  was  somethings; 
like  8  bushels. 

Senator  Kenton.  Would  that  com  average  20  to  25  bushels? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  an  acre  of  corn  would  bring  vastly  more 
than  an  acre  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Htde.  Twice  as  much;  and  an  acre  of  cotton  would  bring 
three  times  as  much. 

Senator  Gronna.  From  your  standpoint,  Mr.  Hyde,  it  is  evident 
that  the  legislation  Congress  passed  has  not  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat? 

Mr.  Htde.  It  has  not  stimulated  it;  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
courage theproduction  of  wheat. 

Senator  K^jnton.  Do  you  think  if  Congress  fixed  a  price  on  com 
that  that  would  help  the  situation,  or  if  the  Food  Administrator 
were  given  power  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  question  whether  they  can  help  the  situation  much 
unless  the  price  is  fixed  on  everything. 

The  Chairman.  If  fixed  on  com  in  Oklahoma,  they  would  plant 
cotton? 

Senator  Kenton.  Suppose  you  fixed  the  price  on  cotton? 

The  Chairman.  Then  South  Carolina  would  secede.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  10  or  15  cents  on  cotton  would  pay  better 
than  wheat  at  $1.70  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  am  not  a  cotton  man ;  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Page.  You  made  the  suggestion  that  it  would  pay  two  or 
three  times  as  well  to  raise  cotton  as  to  raise  wheat? 

Mr.  Htde.  Yes,  sir.  The  farmers  are  discourap^ed  further,  gentle- 
men, because  they  feel  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  made  the 
sacrifice;  that  in  reducing  the  price  of  wheat  the  consumer  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  the  farmers  made.  The  mills  were 
allowed  to  run  and  charge  practically  the  same  price  for  flour,  shorts, 
and  bran*  that  they  did  before  the  price  of  wheat  was  reduced.  The 
farmers  feel  that  the  sacrifice  they  made  did  not  benefit  the  consumer. 

I  turned  into  the  enforcement  department  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator Saturday  receipted  bills  from  some  8  or  10  mills  in  Oklahoma, 
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Vt'hich  showed  that  with  the  price  established  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration on  bran  and  shorts  in  car  lots — ^they  do  not  fix  the  price  in  less 
than  car  lots 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  the  farmer  does  not  buy  in  car 
lots  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  He  can  not  buy  that  way,  because  they  will  not  sell  it 
to  him.  I  tried  to  buy  a  car  of  bran  and  a  car  of  shorts,  but  they 
would  not  sell  that  much  to  me;  they  will  hot  sell  to  a  dealer  any 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  price  fixed  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  bran  and  shorts? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  price  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration  for  bran  is 
38  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  the  wheat  at  the  mill.  That  would 
make  the  price  at  which  bran,  with  the  sacks,  ought  to  sell  at  the 
mills  in  Oklahoma  about  $29  or  $30  a  ton.  Bran  from  some  wheat 
costs  a  little  more  than  from  others. 

Senator  Page.  What  does  it  sell  at? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  sells  at  $39,  $40,  and  $41.  The  receipted  bills  I 
turned  over  showed  that  the  bran  was  selling  at  $8  or  $10  a  ton  more 
than  the  Government  price. 

The  Chairman.  State  the.  price  on  shorts. 

Mr.  Hyde.  On  shorts  it  runs  as  high  as  $12  above. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  was  the  Government  price  on  shorts? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  Government  price  on  shorts  was  $2.50  a  ton  above 
bran.  They  have  a  different  classification  for  shorts,  some  red  and 
some  white;  so  there  is  a  little  difference;  but  it  is  about  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer,  stating  that  he 
had  been  paying  $56  in  less  than  carload  lots.  You  say  the  Gov- 
ernment price  was  fixed  only  on  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  has  fixed  it  only  on  carload  lots. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  can  not  buy  1  ton  or  2  tons  at  the 
price  fixed? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  will  not  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  sell  it  in  carload  lots? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  in  carload  lots. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  practice  which 
has  sprung  up  of  selling  a  quantity  to  some  clerk  in  the  office,  and 
then  allowimr  the  clerk  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  personally.  I  am  not  in  such  a  position  that  I  can 
demand  the  accounting;  but  it  looks  that  way — ^that  the  miller  has 
a  jobbing  department  and  a  wholesale  department  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  mill,  so  that  the  consumer  has  not  reaped  the  benefits 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  I  wish  you  would  analyze,  Mr.  Hyde, 
this  25  cents  per  barrel  profit  on  flour.  But  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you.    Go  ahead,  and  come  to  that  in  an  orderly  wajr. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  wheat  corporation  has  always  said,  which  is  true, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  regulations  to  prohibit  a 
farmer  from  selling  wherever  he  can  get  the  most  money.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover,  before  your  committee  last  year,  also  said 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  fix  what  the  farmer  should  get. 
But  they  do  virtually  the  same  thing  by  licensing  the  dealers  and 
not  allowing  them  to  "pay  atiy  more  than  the  Government  price.    The 
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T:i^  ^  jf  Mf'^f    V    ^/^  'v>»)r^.  Uio  railroad  facilities  and  !T»'':r-::'' 

Mr.  VW'yy..  T.n**v  vr<»r<»  n«<i*d  fwiop.  The  outlook  for  hogs,  ^ir 
fff^vn  wh?it  r  ««'r  on  <'>Vl5ihonia  City's  market-  where  I  spt-c:  * 
fU?y^  b<»for^  f  '^Jiffie  ip  ri<T»».  tfie  '/Tth  or  2^th  of  last  month,  mti  * 
that  th^r**  «'h«?  r»^;f  th^-n  UiOro  tlian  one  load  of  finished  hoir=  ■>:. 
mark*^  if  i\i<*y  l»Hd  hII  f**»pri  put  tojrether.  There  were  <!ow?  -»!  ' 
j!)t»rk^t  th^rr*  tfi^t  haH  Uf4.  \f(*(*r\  kf'pt  lonjT  enon^  and  thov  hn  ' 
drif»d  tip  fully  vH.  Thore  vr^re  sh^'mtft,  the  averajre  weifiriu  i»f  w: 
was  prof/ahly  HX)  poiinrjs.  Hut  there  were  bi|f  sow?j  there,  anv  r ' 
ber  of  fhein,  that  should  have  weighed  300  or  400  pounds  ar*'  : 
not  wci^h  o\  er  200  ponndH,  becaiifte  thpy  could  not  produce  the  m. 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  at  the  price  feed  was  sei^inr  ;i' 
the  price  thoy  were  ^ett inf^  for  ho^8.  It  seems  like  ererr  whenr- 
meatless,  and  porkless  day  has  discoiiraf^ed  the  productioD  o>i  "■ 
articles  that  they  attempt  to  conserve. 

Senator  (tkonna.  Of  course,  vou  in  the  South  are  in  a  much  h?''- 
position  than  we  are  in  the  North.     In  the  northern  part  of  •: 
countr\\  in  nianv  localities,  thev  can  not  turn  to  these  other  r 
they  can  not  raise  ronon.  and  there  are  places,  for  instance,  i.^-^rs 
Canadian  line.  vh*'r<'  •K*'y  r-nji  only  raise  prain,  wheat  prin 
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he  people  in  the  South  are  discontented  with  this  condition,  it 
IS  to  me  that  the  people  out  in  the  North  have  all  kinds  of  reasons 
e  aggrieved  over  the  situation,  have  they  not  ? 
Bnator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there: 
are  a  practical  farmer.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  a  farmer 
lisinff  an  article  for  the  market  and  he  sees  by  quotations,  bills 
fare^and  newspaper  articles  that  there  wiU  Wso  many' days 
atless,  so  many  days  meatless,  and  so  on,  that  he  feels  like  the 
•tion  will  be  on  the  thing  he  is  raising,  and  therefore  he  had  better 
it  out? 

fr.  Hyde.  That  is  absolutely  so.     I  wrote  to  the  Food  Admin- 

ation  on  Xovember  1,  stating  that  I  found,  in  traveling  over  the 

te  of  Oklahoma,  that  there  were  less  cattle  on  feed  than  there 

.'  had  been :  that  there  were  less  hogs,  and  that  the  inclination  to 

p  hogs  was  less  than  it  had  ever  been.    Many  men  said  they  were 

ag  out  of  the  business  because  the  demand  for  their  product  was 

and  they  were  not  getting  the  cost  price  for  it.     The  public 

.  .     uments  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  now  issued  probably,  I  think, 

...  1  show  that  on  up  to  December  there  was  an  increase  in  the  avail- 

...  a  meat  supply,  the  amount  in  storage  all  the  time,  yet  during  that 

e  there  were  meatless  days,  and  the  producer  was  not  getting  the 

t  of  proudction.    The  Southwestern  Commission  Co.,  of  Oklahoma 

y,  sell  probably  half  of  the  stock  that  is  sold  in  the  stockyards  of 

,  f^  lahoma  City.    Morris  and  Wilson,  the  big  packers,  each  have  a 

'  "'  .*king  plant  there.    We  have  a  very  good  market.    I  took  a  state- 

nt  from  their  books  showing  the  number  of  cattle  they  bought 

'  ^  esdays  and  Fridays,  the  weight  and  the  gross  selling  price.    The 

-  *'  irage  from  July  1  to  February  1  was  $7.28  gross  selling  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  year? 
■    Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  from  July  1  last  year  up  to  February  1  of 
-^  s  year.    That  means,  then,  that  the  producer  of  the  beef  got  an 

-  arage  of  something  like  6 J  cents.    That  was  the  good  with  the  bad, 
"  3  finished  with  the  canners.    The  market  quotations  do  not  always 

ire  all  the  market.    Each  market  feels  a  little  pride  that  they  are 

-  3  best,  so  they  do  not  put  down  the  cheap  sales;  or  as  many  canners 

are  sold.    There  was  pracically  no  difference  in  the  price  of  July 
id  January. 
'.  "Senator  Gronna.  Relative  to  the  feed  question,  and  milling  feed 
'^    pecially,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Food  Administration  to  say 

-  •  at  Congress  did  not  give  to  the  Food  Administration  all  the  au- 
.'^  ■"  ority  it  ought  to  have  had;  that  is,  if  they  were  to  exercise  the 
;:  :  itharity  of  fixing  prices,  while  it  gave  the  ^President  authority  to 

•r^  '  5ue  a  proclamation  and  fix  the  price  of  grain  under  the  food  bill — 

:.  >  it  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  we  want  the  Food  Administra- 

.     on  to  fix  prices  on  feed  we  ought  to  enact  legislation  giving  them 

-•  lenary  power  to  not  only  fix  the  price  on  feed,  but  to  fix  the  price  on 

^;  -  1  the  tnings  the  farmer  uses. 

V       The  Chairman.  He  has  as  much  power  to  fix  the  price  on  feed. 
- .;  s  he  has  on  wheat. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  that  is  true. 
.<.     The  Chairman.  The  only  authority  he  has  to  fix  prices  is  to  in- 
^^  rease  the  minimum,  if  he  saw  fit  and  thought  it  necessary  to  increase 
_  iroduction. 
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j^ti  ^4^  4  3*)^4  ">r^^.  in#i  "iiJir  .«  ^iut  r-^^ais*!!!  -^•i-^  tn**  mm.  Ji  manT 

-rS^5fr   ^i»  4^'  -rtfl^  f<vr  Mac  ir:rj»   ir  ic  ixvr  .jhiht  prri^^  if  we  ^  n*;^ 

^fi^ij^  >»*'V<*v*ti^vn  «'h«*n  v.»*  f.inr..i*r  'viii/m  von  ir<*  cry'-n^  !:o  «u!i:Gru,it 
fW  ->M,y^,»^/fc  ,«  -j[V*t    *'.th  r,it«*  f:i«^  tji:ic  ^11)*  •  rt:  ^♦*mni»HiiL  a*  ttLforviiL? 

t^'AtAV;  fi^  ^'.A  A^^  ^^  ti-*^  v/:^^.  ;n  vi*^-v  «rjf  ^^^  fj.,^  ^11^5  tile  niinimLLHi 
Yf  -tf  -.'^i  ^<M.  -ru/^h   ^'^^  ^z:3).  with  icj^  aii-i*r?«ArL«iiMr  tii^it  the  laiw 

^^^tr^-fz/f  Sf^i^prf<  WV  fM  n^A  fix  anj  inlnimcim  of  S^3a 

^Mr?it^/t  y^'vtrtpf  ^4  r^o-r^th  Carolina-  That  did  noc  apply  to  this 

^Hr^Uft  y^ffK^in.  I  Hffmu  lb#?  erf^  coming  in  now  in  191S.    We  fixed 

^.Hi?tfm  T^vlrfii  ffl  r^fmih  Carolina,  At  ^:  we  meant  that  if  ther 
t,^\^(^f}  ^.JfffifJfflfijlf^f^f  of  wh*^t  thff  Government  would  guarantee  him 
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$2.  but  if  they  raised  less  than  that,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand said  it  is  worth  more  than  that,  he  believed  he  was  going  to  be 
at  liberty  to  get  that.  But,  through  the  licensing  process,  the  Food 
Administration  goes  around  among  those  on  ^mom  the  farmer  is 
dependent  for  a  market  and  says,  "  You  shall  not  give  but  $2." 

Senator  Xorris.  I  understand  all  that,  and  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  that  argiunent.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  was  a  very,  very 
sad  mistake  that  they  made.  But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  wheatless  days  we  have  had,  if 
we  had  had  them  just  the  same,  and  they  had  not  artificially  inter- 
fered with  the  price  of  wheat,  wheat  would  have  gone  up  to  a  price 
that  would  have  given  a  good  return.  I  think  that  is  conceded  by 
everybody.  Now,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  wheat  in  the  world,  and 
we  have  got  to  supply  our  allies  and  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
commendable  in  the  administration  if  hv  wheatless  davs  we  can  reduce 
consumption  somewhat. 

.The  Chaibmax.  If  we  take  off  the  artificial  price,  your  ai'gument 
is  unanswerable,  although  we  would  have  to  discuss  wheat  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis. 

Senator  Norris.  If  we  leave  off  the  artificial  price,  just  as  we  have 
got  it,  the  wheatless  days  have  not  affected  the  price  the  farmer  gets, 
but  it  does  save  that  much  for  somebody  else  to  eat. 

Senator  Page.  Was  not  Mr.  Hyde's  suggestion  that  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  upon  the  farmer  of  these  wheatless  and  meatless  days  dis- 
couraged him  from  putting  in  the  larger  crops  because  the  purpose 
was  to  cut  down  the  demand? 

The  Chairman.  You  think  pork  stands  on  a  different  basis,  and 
while  we  have  porkless  days  that  cuts  down  the  consumption. 

Senator  Norris.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Government  has  in- 
directly fixed  the  price  of  pork. 

The  Chairman.  That  increasing  the  surplus  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's order  reacts  on  the  price. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But  it  does  not  stimulate  pro- 
duction. The  idea  with  usi  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  the  one 
to  which  we  should  commit  ourselves,  is  by  every  legitimate  method 
possible  to  increase  and  encourage  production. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.    I  agree  with  all  that. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  believe  you  are  right  when 
you  say  that  we  ought  to  conserve  the  crop.  But  we  are  coming  now 
to  the  time  of  this  1918  production,  especially  in  spring  wheat.  We 
are  going  to  try  and  stimulate  hog  raising.  Now.  to  spread  abroad 
the  admonition  for  two  or  three  porkless  days,  and  then  to  say  to 
the  farmer,  "  We  want  you  to  go  ahead  and  raise  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus, and  we  will  help  create  a  surplus  by  cutting  out  the  market," 
he  naturally  says, "  WTiere  do  I  come  in  on  the  market  ?  " 

Senator  Norris.  Does  anybody  believe  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
any  less  for  his  hogs  because  we  have  porkless  days  ? 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  Food  Administration  and  the  packers 
have  not  agreed,  that  is  undobutedly  true.  They  have,  because  it 
increases  the  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  they  have  fixed 
the  price  of  pork,  like  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Not  liKe  they  have  fixed  it,  but  they  control  it 
anyway,  indirectly. 
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Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  fix  the  price  of  wheat  directly  and  of  pork 
indirectly.  But,  of  course,  if  those  porkless  days  serve  any  purpose 
it  is  to  limit  and  reduce  consumption  of  pork,  and  that  leads  to  a 
constantly  increasing  surplus  of  pork.  The  increasing  of  the  surplus 
of  pork,  or  any  other  product,  reacts  on  the  price  of  the  product  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer  if  there  is  less  demand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  across  the  sea. 
Does  not  that  make  up  for  the  lessening  here? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Suppose  you  were  a  hog  raiser. 
Just  put  the  shoes  on  your  own  feet.  You  see  a  card  here,  or  the 
statement  of  the  Food  Administration,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
three  porkleas  days,  or  two  porkless  days.  Spread  that  all  over 
America,  and  that  is  two-sevenths  of  your  market  gone  now.  If 
the  Government  commits  itself  to  a  decreased  consumption,  what 
encouragement  would  there  be  to  you  unless  you  were  paid  a  fixed 
and  guaranteed  price  for  your  pork,  a  minimum  below  which  it 
should  not  go  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  a  greater  demand  coming  from  the 
other  side,  however. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Answering  the  Senator  there  as  to  the  eflfect,  you  did 
not  get  what  I  meant.  The  effect  is  this :  Thev  made  wheat  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  other  cereals  that  a  great  deal  of  wheat  was  fed. 
Mr.  Barnes  wired  Mr.  Sykes  and  myself  that  he  would  come  to 
Oklahoma  City,  and  that  he  wanted  to  ^et  information  at  first-hand. 
He  is  president  of  the  Wheat  Corporation.  I  wired  him  the  condi- 
tion. He  wanted  to  know  the  "  conditions  at  first-hand  " — ^that  is,  in 
his  wire.  I  wired  to  farmers  all  over  the  State  to  come  in  and  see 
him.  I  also  wired  to  the  county  demonstration  agents,  and  here  I 
have  a  synopsis  of  the  telegrams  1  received,  telling  whether  the  wheat 
was  being  fed  or  not.  I  have  not  all  of  them  here.  These  are  just 
what  I  showed  Mr.  Barnes  that  day : 

Walter — Comanche  County  has  59,000  acres.  These  are  all  signed 
by  the  county  agent,  and  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
names,  unless  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  county  agents? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  are  county  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Wheat  fed  in  Comanche  County,  100  bushels  per  day. 

Guthrie — ^Logan  County,  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  being  fed; 
2,500  bushels  will  be  estimate  for  amount  fed  this  fall. 

Anadarko,  55,000  acres;  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  wheat  being 
fed  each  day. 

Mangum,  200  bushels  of  wheat  fed  daily;  20,000  bushels  will  be 
fed  this  fall. 

Clinton,  400  bushels  of  wheat  fed  daily;  30,000  bushels  will  be 
fed  this  fall. 

Alva,  300  bushels  fed  per  day. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  were  the  dates  of  those  reports,  Mr. 
Hyde? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  are  all  either  the  5th  or  6th  of  October.  If  there 
is  any  different  date,  I  will  note  it. 
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Medford,  fed  daily  1,500  bushels;  Avill  feed  20,000  bushels. 
Ten  thousand  bushels  will  be  fed  at  Vinita. 

Fairview,  150  bushels  being  fed  daily;  15,000  bushels  will  be  fed. 
Perry,  estimate  500  bushels  wheat  fed  in  this  county  daily;  prob- 
ably not  to  exceed  50,000  bushels  will  be  fed  here  this  fall. 
Oklahoma  City,  5,000  bushels  will  probably  be  fed  this  fall. 
Clinton,  600  bushels. 

Hobart,  feeding  1,000  bushels  per  day;  30,000  to  50,000  bushels 
will  be  fed  this  fall. 

It  goes  on  that  way  through  all  of  them.  But  nearly  every  county 
that  was  a  wheat  county,  which  has  more  than  50,000  acres  of  wheats 
report  that  from  50  to  1,500  bushels  was  fed  every  day,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  feed,  and  they  are  still  feeding  it,  because  wheat  does  not 
bring  as  much  per  pound  as  corn  sells  for. 
The  Chairman.  Not  to  count  the  hauling? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  to  count  the  hauling.  It  seems  that  the  crop  they 
attempted  to  stimulate  the  production  of  has  been  tied  up  so  that 
they  can  not  produce  it.  Either  there  was  too  much  power  delegated 
or  too  little.    Either  there  is  too  much  power  used  or  too  little. 

No  one  would  think  of  putting  a  maximum  price  on  the  product 
of  munition  plants  in  order  to  stimulate  production.  You  do  not 
put  a  maximum  price  on  any  product  in  order  to  increase  produc- 
tion. To  increase  the  available  supply  of  any  article,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  make  a  price  that  will  induce  the  men  to  raise  that  or 
produce  it.  That  ajmlies  to  the  farm  as  well  as  any  other  industry. 
Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Hj  de,  that  we  either  ought 
to  fix  the  price  or  give  some  one  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  every- 
thing, or  else  let  it  alone? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  hogs  that  you  speak 
of  been  a  general  thing  down  there  since  this  food  law  wtot  into 
effect,  or  is  it  just  a  few  sporadic  cases? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  believe  that  the  county  agents  do  not  have  knowledge 
of  half  the  wheat  that  is  being  fed,  because  the  newspapers  out  there 
have  printed  stories  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  feed  it.  Many 
men  nave  fed  wheat  and  did  not  tell  about  it  for  fear  that  they 
might  be  prosecuted. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection,  that  I 
noticed  in  one  paper  down  there  the  statement  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration had  decided  that  farmers  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed 
their  wheat  to  their  hogs.  I  wrote  the  Food  Administration  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  order.  They  wrote  me  that  the  order  was  not 
issued  here,  but  was  issued  in  New  York.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  myth. 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  was  a  fear,  too,  among  the  farmers'  wives  and 
among  the  women  who  canned  goods  last  fall  that  the  so-called 
'  hoarding  "  provision  would  apply  to  them.  I  have  been  told  many 
imes  by  men  and  women  that  the  women  did  not  can  as  much  goods 
IS  they  usually  do,  because  they  thought  it  might  be  taken  away 
From  them  if  they  had  more  than  30  days'  supply.  It  seems  to  me 
:hat  all  legislation  should  be  to  encourage  people  to  raise  as  much 
is  they  can  for  their  own  consumption.  If  the  man  in  the  village 
md  in  the  town  can  raise  a  garden  so  that  he  will  help  to  take  care 
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of  himself,  he  is  increasing  the  available  supply  of  food  in  the 
Nation  that  much.  But,  unless  some  assurance  is  given  that  thej 
will  do  nothing  with  what  the  producer  raised,  there  will  be  less 
gardens  planted  this  vear  than  there  were  last. 

Senator  Kknton.  Do  nothing?  If  he  raises  stuff  in  his  garden 
and  keeps  it,  he  is  hoarding  under  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  There  is  a  fear  that  if  he  raises  a  garden  and  his  neigh- 
bor does  not,  and  if  it  is  found  his  neighbor  needs  it,  they  will  come 
and  take  his  garden  stuff  and  give  it  to  the  man  who  does  not  have 
any. 

Senator  Kknyon.  Is  that  doctrine  being  preached  through  your 
State? 

Mr.  Hri>£.  It  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  all  over  the  United 
States;  not  preached,  but  that  is  in  their  minds  all  over  the  country. 
In  every  place  I  have  talked  with  people  they  do  not  know  whether 
their  own  products  are  safe  or  not. 

Senator  Paok.  They  do  not  know  whether  they  are  doing  a  com- 
mendable or  an  uncommendable  thing? 

Mr.  HrmL  That  is  it. 

Senator  Page.  They  fear  they  are  going  to  be  blamed  for  the  con- 
servation ol  their  own  goods  ? 

Mr.  Hydk.  Yes,  sar.  The  uncertainty  that  exists  among  the  farm- 
ers, stock  raisers,  and  gardeners,  too,  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done 
with  their  products  after  thev  raise  them  has  done  more  to  discourse 
production  than  any  other  thing  could. 

Senator  Norkih.  I  know  that  rumor  is  true ;  I  have  heard  it  lots  of 
times  not  only  as  applied  to  those  who  raise  gardens  but  to  those 
who  buy  peaches  and  plums  as  they  are  ripening  in  the  vicinity  to 
can  them.  There  has  been  a  fear  among  that  class  of  people  that 
if  they  do  that,  or  if  they  put  in  coal  in  April  enough  to  last  a  year, 
some  time  in  the  following  winter  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
come  and  take  it  awav  from  them.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to 
indicate  that  the  Food  Administration  was  responsible  for  anything 
of  that  kind.    Do  jou  know  whether  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  it  is  the  uncertainty. 

The  Chaihman.  Mr.  Hyde,  at  that  point,  was  there  not  an  official 
order  that  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  30  days' 
supply  in  his  larder? 

Senator  Norris,  That  applied  to  things  he  was  buying  out  of  a 
grocery.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  woman  who  cans  a  lot  of 
peaches  and  plums.    She  has  done  a  noble  work,  of  course. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  effect 
it  is  going  to  have  on  the  corn  production  in  my  State?  For  instance, 
an  order  was  issued  that  if  an  individual  farmer  or  anybody  else 
went  to  a  grocer's  store  to  buy  6  pounds  of  flour  he  must  buy  6  pound? 
of  meal  or  a  substitute  for  the  flour.  The  letters  that  were  written  to 
me  were  to  this  effect — I  am  quoting  pretty  nearly  what  they  said: 
'^The  Agricultural  Department  has  oeon  seekingto  encourage  us  to 
raise  corn.  We  have  our  barns  full  of  corn.  When  we  go  to  buy 
flour  we  are  asked  to  buy  as  many  pounds  of  meal  as  we  want  of 
flour,  when  we  have  l>etter  meal  in  our  barns  than  what  we  can  buy 
in  the  store."  I  have  heard  since  then  that  that  part  of  that  salu 
tary  order  was  modified  to  meet  the  condition  that  where  the  f  ellov 
had  some  corn  he  would  have  to  buy  some  cereal  or  breakfast  food. 
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Senator  Norris.  I  think  there  was  such  an  order  issued. 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  so,  too.     Some  men 
wrote  me  from  my  State  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hyde.  And  they  say  to  the  man  who  has  the  wheat,  when  he 
takes  it  to  the  mill  to  sell,  "  You  hkye  got  to  buy  so  many  pounds  of 
com  meal  and  we  will  let  you  have  so  many  pound  of  flour."    He 
may  not  want  it.    They  want  the  wheat,  but  they  say  to  him,  "  You 
have  got  to  buy  as  many  pounds  of  com  meal  or  other  substitute 
cereals  you  speak  of  as  you  take  home  flour." 
Senator  Norris.  You  say  that  is  a  fact,  of  your  knowledge? 
Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  That  order  was  issued. 
Mr.  Hyde.  I  know  it ;  my  wife  wrote  me  to  that  effect  since  I  have 
been  here. 

Senator  Norris.  They  have  modified  it  so  that  if  you  buy  5  pounds 
of  flour  you  will  only  have  to  buy  3  pounds  of  the  substitute. 

I  went  intt)  a  grocery  store  myseli  a  few  days  ago  right  here  in 
Washington,  and  when  I  was  waiting  to  be  served  a  woman  who 
came  in  ahead  of  me  said  to  the  clerk,  "  I  want  to  get  a  12-pound 
sack  of  flour  " — and  that  was  before  they  modified  the  order ;  I  say 
this;  I  heard  all  the  conversation — and  he  said  to  her,  "I  can  not 
sell  you  a  12-pound  sack  of  flour  unless  you  buy  12  pounds  of  oat- 
meal or  corn  meal  or  rice" — I  do  not  know  but  what  there  might 
have  been  something  else.  "  You  can  mix  it  up,  some  of  each,  all 
you  want,  but  you  have  got  to  buy  12  pounds  of  those  substitutes." 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Did  he  explain  how  that  was 
conserving  the  general  food  supply  ? 
Senator  Norris.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gronna.  Suppose  you  had  been  a  producer;  suppose  you 
had  produced  that  wheat  and  brought  it  to  the  market,  and  some  one 
told  you  that,  do  you  suppose  it  would  encourage  you  to  produce  ? 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  not  defending  it.  I  am  only  stating  what  I 
know  to  be  a  fact.  There  is  not  any  question  but  what  that  order 
was  issued ;  it  has  been  modified  so  it  only  requires  two-thirds. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  economic  to  make  people  buy 
that  way,  but  a  farmer  told  me  he  had  bought  some  breakfast  food 
made  out  of  com  and  at  the  rate  he  paid  for  the  breakfast  food  the 
com  would  have  been  worth  $40  a  bushel. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Come  back  now  to  that  question  which  you 
enunciated  concerning  these  stories  that  a  woman  can  not  can  a  sup- 
ply of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  that  garden  truck  can  not  be  raised 
and  kept ;  that  is  hording  under  the  act.  Are  those  stories  generally 
circulated? 

Mr.  Hyde.  As  far  as  I  have  been  over  the  United  States,  I  find  the 
fear  among  the  people  everywhere  that  they  may  can  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  and  it  may  be  considered  as  hording  if  they  have  more  than  30 
or  60  days'  supply. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  people  have  actually 
gone  around  and  gathered  up  the  stuff.  Of  course  they  were  pre- 
tending to  be  representatives  of  the  Government,  but  I  imagine  news- 
paper reports  have  grown  out  of  those  circumstances,  and  that  that  is 
what  has  given  rise  to  this  apprehension. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  not  seen  notices  in  the  papers  denounc- 
ing those  ideas? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  aware  that  the  Food  Administration  does  not  put 
that  idea  out:  but  there  is  the  fear  among  the  people  that  they  will 
issue  some  dinerent  order  than  they  have  in  the  line  of  conservation 
and  take  that  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kenyon,  to  show  how  those  things  get 
abroad,  you  will  remember  that  when  Senator  Root  returned  from 
Russia  he  brought  back  the  story  about  the  "  Brigade  of  Death,"  and 
he  said  it  might  be  necessary  for  women  to  enlist  everywhere  before 
the  war  is  over.  Soon  after  that  the  Food  Administration  sent  out 
cards  asking  women  to  enroll  in  the  conservation  of  food,  and  I  got 
word  from  my  State  that  it  was  circulated  that  the  purpose  was  to 
conscript  women.  You  can  not  check  all  those  unfounded  and  irra- 
tional rumors,  but  the  reaction  on  the  farmers'  mind  is  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  one  reason  this  fear  exists  is  that  the  first  inti- 
mation that  was  given  out — ^the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  was 
read  here  Saturday — ^said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  fix 
the  price  of  wheat.  That  was  sent  broadcast  over  the  United  States. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  fixing  the  price  of  the  1917  crop  of 
wheat,  but  they  did  reduce  it  practically  one-third ;  so  that  any  state- 
ment coming  from  the  Food  Administration  as  to  their  policy  causes 
uncertainty  as  to  just  whether  they  will  carry  it  out  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Hyde:  It  costs  $2  to  raise  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  if  it  was  selling  at  $2.80,  and  the  order  was  fixed 
which  reduced  it  to  $2.20,  that  takes  away  two-thirds  of  the  profit, 
although  it  is  only  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  price  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  selling  at  $2.80,  and  they  reduced  it  not  to  $2.20, 
but  to  $1.90 ;  $2.20  is  for  No.  1  Northern  at  Chicago. 

Senator  Bjbnyon.  How  much  of  the  $2.80  was  profit? 

Mr.  Hyde.  To  the  grower? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hyde.  That  depended  upon  its  yield.  There  was  very  little 
profit  with  the  average  yield  in  Oklahoma  of  8  bushels  an  acre. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    Eight  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  There  was  very  little  profit  in  it  at  that  rate,  con- 
sidering the  wages  we  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  made.  Senator  Kenyon,  in 
Korth  Dakota,  by  the  president  of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  who  based 
his  return  on  reports  by  farmers  which  gave  $2.19  as  the  average  cost 
to  the  farmer  last  yearj  in  Minnesota  they  reported  $3.01  per  Dushel 
for  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  cost  us  more  to  harvest  wheat  last  year  than  it 
ever  did.  Wages  were  higher  than  they  ever  have  been;  $3  and 
board  was  as  low  as  you  could  get  men.  Some  paid  as  high  as  $6.50 
during  the  thrashing  season.  This  was  not  caused  altogether  by 
the  draft.  It  was  caused  by  the  farmer  being  compelled  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  compete  with  the  Government  contractors  in 
hours  and  wages.  In  building  the  cantonments,  you  know,  it  was  so 
that  almost  anyone  could  get  $6.60  for  eight  hours  work.  On  Sun- 
day they  would  get  double  time,  and  they  usually  laid  off  Saturday, 
so  I  have  been  told,  and  worked  Sunday. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  only  want  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
farms  in  your  State? 
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Mr.  Htds.  They  are  talkmg  that  now ;  yes.  But  we  can  not  get 
men  unless  we.  can  make  our  wages  such  as  will  compete  with  me 
wages  paid  those  who  are  working  for  the  Government. 

I  will  make  this  suggestion:  One  thing  which  would  help  the 
farmers  in  the  harvest,  when  we  need  help  the  most,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  on  the  railroads  to  men  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  harvest  fields.  If  Conffress  will  take  that 
matter  up,  it  would  give  us  some  surplus  labor  &om  the  cities.  It 
used  to  oe  that  way  through  Oklahoma  and  Kansas — 1  cent  a  mile 
for  harvest  hands. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  something  of  that  sort  in  Canada  now, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  If  Congress  would  allow  the  railroads  to  make 
that  rate,  it  would  l^lp  us.  If  necessary  I  believe  that  where  a  man 
has  worked  30  days  in  harvest,  the  Government  could  afford  to  pay 
the  railroad  the  extra  cent  or  2  cents.  ♦ 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Is  that  city  labor  good  for  much  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  Hydb.  No  and  yes.  We  can  use  any  man  who  wants  to  work. 
He  is  not  a  skilled  worker,  but  we  can  use  him  where  we  use 
headers.  We  can  use  him  to  shock,  if  he  wants  to  work.  We  have 
to  use  him  because  there  is  not  enough  skilled  farm  laborers  for  us 
to  get. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  him  in  harvest  time? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  situation  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  reported  women  are  working  in  the  fields  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  I  have  in  my  room 
a  statement  which  tells  how  Canada  had  increased  production  with 
the  population  they  had  and  still  were  able  to  send  over  500,000  men. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  agricultural  secretary  of  Saskatchewan, 
stating  that  they  did  that  with  men  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  got  men  down  in  Oklahoma 
or  Kansas  and  Missouri. and  paid  the  transportation  up  there.  The 
Province  paid  the  car  fare.  1  was  also  informed  of  that  same  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  Besides  giving  them  free  transportation  th^y 
also  offered  them  a  homestead  and  provided  that  they  would  not 
have  to  live  on  the  homestead,  but  that  their  time  would  count  while 
they  were  working  on  these  farms. 

Mr.  Hyde.  So  there  are  many  thousands  of  our  skilled  farmers 
who  have  gone  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  transportation  and  on 
account  of  the  homesteads. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Were  you  going  to  discuss  the  cattle  situa- 
tion in  Oklahoma?     I  wish  you  would. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Before  he  gets  away  from  that,  Senator,  would 
you  let  me  ask  if  those  men  leaving  the  United  States  and  going  to 
Canada  do  so  to  escape  the  draft  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  for  that  reason,  because  the 
advertisements  were  carried  before  £he  bill  had  passed  last  spring 
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creating  the  draft.    The  advertisements  were   in   February   and 
March,  lastvear,  when  they  made  the  offer. 

Senator  Kaksdell.  Have  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  gone 
up  there  and  stayed  ! 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  what  Mr.  Clayton  told  me. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Are  they  subject  to  military  duty  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  I  would  imagine  they  were,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hyde.  If  they  were  homesteaders,  I  should  imagine  they 
must  be. 

As  to  the  cattle  situation,  with  cattle  selling  in  Oklahoma  City 
markets  on  an  average  for  seven  months  of  $7.28,  that  means  that  the 
producer  gets  an  average  of  about  6^  cents. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  costs  a  cent  to  ship  and  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  yardage  commission  and  the  freight  will  run  about 
$1  a  hundred,  with  the  shrinkage.  With  that  price  we  will  not  in- 
crease our  production  of  cattle. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  feeders  in 
Oklahoma  now  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  are  being  practically  no  cattle  fed.  Those  who 
do  feed  this  year  are  bound  to  lose  money. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Could  you  tell  us,  generally,  what  the  cattle 
feeders  paid  for  their  feeder  cattle  last  fall  to  go  into  the  winter 
feed  lot! 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  they  paid  more  than  some  of  them  are  worth 
now.  I  know  of  them  selling  for  9  cents  right  in  the  pastures,  just 
as  they  came  off  the  grass. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  They  are  selling  for  9  cents  now? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  know  of  cattle  being  sold  last  fall  for  9  cents  a 
pound  right  off  the  pasture. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  For  feeders  ^ 

Mr.  Hyde.  Feeders ;  yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  would  they  fetch  now? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  depends  on  the  condition 
they  are  in,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  must  have  done  fine  to 
bring  12  cents.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  bring  12  cents  except 
with  extra  care. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  When  you  speak  of  those  cattle  fetching  9 
cents,  do  you  have  in  mind  2-year-old  steers? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  2,  coming  3. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Threes  this  spring? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Three  this  spring,  now. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  they  would  weigh  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Nine  hundred  pounds;  that  is  what  we  guessed  at. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Pretty  good  for  2-year-olds. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes ;  a  pretty  goodprice,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hyde,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  whole- 
sale market  price  of  beef  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  wholesale  market  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  say  here  that  some  bulletins  have 
been  gotten  out  by  the  ]V£irkQt  Bureau  statins  that  the  price  ranges 
17  to  21  cents  in  the  Boston  market,  so  that  uie  people  will  see  that 
the  retail  purchasers  get  stung  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Hyde.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Food  Administration  has  done 
as  much  in  an  opposite  direction  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  to  put  the  consumer  and  producer  together.  Everyone  of 
their  rules  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  products  to  go  through  the  usual 
channels.  The  marketing  commission  and. the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  tried  to  get  the  consumer  and  producer  together.  A 
farmers'  organization  can  not  buy  stigar  from  the  refinery.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  when  he  addressed  us  in  Oklahoma  City,  that  the  miller 
must  be  protected  in  his  investments,  that  the  jobber  must  be  pro- 
tected, that  the  wholesaler  must  be  protected,  and  the  retailer  must 
be  protected,  and  that  the  farmer  was  expected  to  make  a  sacrifice; 
that  is  what  he  said  to  us. 
Senator  Gronna.  Is  that  Julius  Barnes? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair]m:an.  Everybody  except  the  farmer  must  be  protected? 
Mr.  Hyde.  He  said  the  miller,  wholesaler,  jobber,  and  retail  men 
must  be  protected  in  their  investment,  but  that  the  duty  of  the  farm- 
ers was  to  put  their  wheat  on  the  market,  now  that  our  allies 
needed  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  reference  to  Julius  Barnes? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  president  of  the  Wheat  Corporation. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  him  and  a  copy  of  his  reply. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Did  he  explain  that  large  dividends  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  railroads,  too  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  October  5  and  6;  the  next  day  after  these 
telegrams  came  in,  October  7. 

Senator  Eansdell.  What  reason  did  he  assign  for  giving  the  profit 
to  everybody  else  and  making  the  farmer  do  all  the  sacrificing? 

Mr.  Hyde.  He  did  not  give  any  reason.  I  probably  had  200  actual 
farmers  to  meet  him  at  the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  addressed  us 
at  an  open  meeting,  and  told  us  in  substance  what  I  have  said  here. 
Then,  he  went  into  a  meeting  of  the  millers  and  stayed  there  imtil 
5.30.    He  came  in  town  at  noon. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  that  an  open  meeting? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir ;  only  for  the  millers.  We  went  into  a  room  that 
would  not  hold  half  the  farmers,  and  Mr.  Barnes  said,  "Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  to  leave  at  6  o'clock  " ;  it  was  5.30  then.  He  gave  us 
a  half  hour  to  present  the  interests  or  the  agricultural  commimity. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  regulated  the 
profits  of  the  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  retailers? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  can  not  answer  that.  All  I  know  is  that  they  have 
regulated  the  profits  of  the  mill.^  But  in  every  instance  where  we 
have  the  figures  in  Oklahoma  indicates  they  are  expert  bookkeepers. 
We  found  one  instance  Saturday  where  the  man's  affidavit  showed 
that  his  wheat  had  cost  him  during  the  month  of  December  an  aver- 
age of  $2.26^,  which  is  impossible,  because  the  Government  has  fixed 
the  maximum  price,  and  his  wheat  could  not  have  cost  him  over  $2.02, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  a  mill  30  miles  from  there  grinding 
the  same  number  of  bushels  b}''  affidavit  showed  that  theirs  cost 
$2.01^  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  we  are  going  to  let  the  farmers 
sell  their  wheat  and  meat  at  less  than  cost  to  produce,  and  then 
proceed  to  guarantee  returns  to  certain  railroads  of  30  per  cent  on 
capital  stock,  including  the  water. 
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Senator  Wadswobth.  What  steps  has  the  Food  Administaration 
taken  that  you  know  of  in  fixing  the  price  of  beef  f 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Cotton  told  me  they  had  not  gone 
into  the  beef  situation  very  far  yet. 

Senator  Wadswchtth.  They  have  gone  into  pork  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  have  gone  into  pork,  but  not  for  this  year.  It 
applies  to  hogs  that  are  farrowed  this  spring. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  they  not  regulating  the  price  of  hogs 
right  now? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  have  said  that  they  are  regulating  it  as  much  as 
they  can. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  it  not  $15.50  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  will  answer  that  by  reading  you  part  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  reply.  This  is  under  date  of  November  1. 
Above  I  spoke  about  traveling  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  and 
of  learning  that  corn  was  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.80,  and  made  cheaper 
feed  than  wheat  [reading] : 

If  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  price  being  established  on  fat  hogs  and  finished 
beef,  I  think  the  outloolc  would  be  materially  bettered  by  your  department 
announcing  the  price,  or  what  they  Intend  to  do  now,  for  you  know  it  takes  at 
least  120  days  to  finish  beef — 180  days  is  better.  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you 
at  any  time  command  m^. 

The  reply  that  I  got  back  was  [reading]  : 

We  do  not  know  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fix  the 
price  of  cattle.  There  was  something  in  the  papers  that  a  figure  has  been  set  at 
about  $15.50  at  Chicago.  We  are  not  just  familiar  enough  with  the  situation  to 
know  how  this  figure  would  affect  your  section  of  the  country,  and  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  this  writing  as  to  whether  that  price  was  adjusted  by  the  Food 
Administration  or  not,  but  the  public  pre<?s  gives  news  of  that  figure. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Whose  letter  is  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover 
November  1,  1917. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  the  reply  came  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  And  it  is  simed  "A.  W.  F.,  Food  Administration." 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  they  do  not  know  yet  whether  there  is 
an  agreement  of  $15.50  for  hogs? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Frick,  and  the  reply  is  dated 
November  6. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hyde,  coming  right 
down  to  it,  have  they  not  practically  fixed  at  $15.50  per  100  pounds 
as  the  price  of  hogs?  Do  you  know  of  anybody  getting  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  they  are  getting  a  little  more  than  that.  Hogs 
were  selling  in  Oklahoma  City  at  about  16  cents  week  before  last; 
some  one  day  being  down  as  low  as  $15.50. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  they  have  not  made  an  arrangement 
or  agreement  with  or  issued  an  order  to  the  packers  that  they  should 
not  pay  for  hogs  any  higher  price  than  upon  a  basis  of  12  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  100  pounds  of  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  are  not  paying  anything  like  that  figure. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  this  regulation  of  pork  ?  You  testi- 
fied half  an  hour  ago  that  they  were  regulating  pork  prices? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir ;  it  is  the  uncertamty.  I  did  not  say  that  they 
had  regulated  pork  prices.    Pork  is  not  selling  high  enough  to  justify 
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production.  They  have  not  regulated  the  price  of  pork,  but  they 
have  decreased  the  market  in  that  they  have  two  porkless  days. 

Senator  Wadswohth.  Mr.  Simpson  testified  to  us  that  in  effect  the 
price  of  hogs  was  regulated  on  a  ratio  with  the  price  of  com  at  a 
certain  amount  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  have  been  bulletins  put  out  to  that  effect,  but 
if  you  will  read  closely  that  does  not  guarantee  prices.  They  say, 
''We  will  attempt  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  12^  or  13  bushels  of  com 
for  each  100  pounds  on  hogs  for  the  hogs  that  are  farrowed  in  the 
sprmg  of  1918." 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Does  it  not  come  back  to  that  same  propo- 
sition, the  same  kind  of  statement  of  affairs  as  with  respect  to  wheat? 
They,  in  effect,  accomplish  that  as  a  price-fixing  proposition  by  in- 
structing or  advising  the  buyers  of  hogs  not  to  pay  any  more  ? 

Mr,  Hyde.  I  presume  that  is  it. 

Senator  Norrts.  I  would  like,  if  Mr.  Hyde  will  permit  me,  to 
read  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Food  Administration  on 
that  very  subject.  I  think  it  is  conceded  and  that  it  is  shown  in 
this  letter  that  if  you  had  the  power  to  buy  20  per  cent  of  the  product 
you  would  control  its  price.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, signed  by  Melvin  Green,  dated  February  2,  1918,  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hudson,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  answering  his  letter,  Mr.  Melvin 
Green  says: 

Your  letter  of  January  24  to  Mr.  Cotton  has  been  received  and  brought  to 
his  personal  attention.  There  is  one  element  of  the  situation  which  you  have 
not  talcen  into  consideration.  The  law  gives  the  Food  Administration  no 
power  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  cattle  or  hogs,  either.  The  only  control  it 
has  is  through  the  buying  power  lodged  in  its  hands.  It  controls  the  buying  of 
all  supplies  used  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  allies,  Belgium,  and  the  neutrals. 
This  amounts  to  over  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  as  regards  hogs,  but  as 
regards  cattle  it  amounts  to  less  than  5  per  cent ;  as  I  remember,  the  figures  are 
around  3  per  cent.  This  being  so,  the  Food  Administration  can  not,  except  in 
a  very  small  way,  exercise  control  over  cattle  prices,    ♦    *    ♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  not  taken  over  in  most  cases  can  and  must 
l»e  left  to  work  out  their  problems  under  natural  law.  As  a  matter  of  **  win- 
the-war"  policy  the  B^ood  Administration  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
interfere  in  regard  to  the  hog  industry,  and  fortunately  it  happened  to  have 
the  power  to  do  what  it  wanted  in  that  case. 

Mr,  Hyde.  I  will  say  I  knew  of  that,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I 
knew  they  had  done  it.  I  supposed  they  had  indirectly,  but  did  not 
know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Wadsw^orth.  In  view  of  that  evidence,  what  would  be 
your  opinion  of  its  effect  upon  the  production  of  hogs  if  the  price 
was  allowed  by  the  Food  Administration  to  go  up  to  18  or  19  cents? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  best  way  to  stimulate  production  of  anything  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  gi'ow  it  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Would  that  do  it  under  the  present  condi- 
tions ?     They  have  been  as  high  as  21  cents. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  would  make  it  profitable  in  the  corn  belt;  not  very 
profitable,  but  they  can  at  least  break  even. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  Their  exercising  this  power  controlling  20 
per  cent  of  the  purchasers,  and  in  doing  that  they  control  the  price, 
and  they  control  it  down  to  16  cents  and  a  little  below  ? 

Mr.  HroE.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  re- 
spect to  every  article  that  they  have  attempted  to  conserve,  as  beef. 
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pork,  and  wheat,  the  substitutes  have  gone  np  two  or  three  times  what 
they  were  previously  worth,  or  at  least  twice  what  they  were  p^e- 
viousy  worth.  The  market  for  chickens  is  away  up.  Eggs  are 
higher  than  they  ever  were,  and  yet  the  price  of  beef  remains  about 
where  it  has  been  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  Food  Administration  issued  an  embargo  the 
other  day  on  chickens. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  saw  it  in  the  papera 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  do  not  mean  the  retail  price  for  beef  re- 
mains the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir;  but  the  price  to  the  producer  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  you  are  right  in  that.  I  just  wanted 
to  get  that  clear.    You  were  speaking  of  the  retail  price  of  chickens. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  thint  the  prices  of  cattle  on  the  markets  are 
higher  than  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Very  little. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Finished  steers  have  gone  from  12  to  15 
cents. 

Mr.  Hyde.  But  the  average  in  Oklahoma  City  of  all  they  have 
bought  was  only  $7.28  a  hundred. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  probably  because  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  runs  at  Oklahoma  City  have  been  finished  steers. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Mr.  Hyde,  do  you  know  that  Mr,  Lasater  and 
Mr.  Pinchot  recommended  that  the  farmer  should  receive  for  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  of  hogs  14  times  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  com ; 
were  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  I  knew  they  did  that 

The  Chairman.  And  then  do  you  know  that  another  commission, 
of  which  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Everetts  were  members,  made  another 
investigation,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  they  reported  that 
in  order  to  restore  production  to  normal,  it  being  15  per  cent  below 
normal  last  year,  it  would  be  necessary  for  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
to  be  13.3  tiiQes  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  com,  and  that  in  order  to 
stimulate  production  over  normal  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  for 
100  pounds  of  live  weight  14.3  times  the  value  of  a  budiel  of  com? 
And  you  know  Mr.  Cotton,  who  is  now  in  control,  insisted  it  should 
be  not  less  than  13  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  but  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  it  is  not  anything  like  that;  it  is  not  10  to  1. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  recommend  that  as  necessary  to  stimulate 
production  or  even  to  restore  it  to  normal. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  not  now  more  than  10  to  1,  and  it  is  not  10  to  1  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  now  is  that  the  agents  and 
representatives  of  the  Food  Administration  recommended  a  ratio 
which  does  not  prevail  to-day.  The  actual  ratio  is  much  less  than 
that,  and  ther  result  which  even  they  forecast  is  following — ^that  is,  a 
falling  off  in  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  If  the  ratio  of  13  to  1  had  been  allowed  to  govern  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  hogs  which  have  gone  to  slaughter  would 
have  easily  carried  50  pounds  more  weight  than  they  do  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  that  would  have  been  21  or  22  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  would  have  given  some  profit.  As  it  has  been,  the 
farmer  got  rid  of  hogs  as  quickly  as  he  could,  because  he  was  losing 
money.  But  if  it  had  been  left  so  he  could  raise  the  hogs  at  a  pro£ 
they  would  have  carried  50  to  100  pounds  more  weight  when  they 
went  to  market,  which  would  h»ve  increased  our  meat  supply  that 
much. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  looked  over  the  market  of  hogs  at 
Oklahoma  City.  About  how  many  were  there  when  you  looked  over 
the  market  there? 

Mr.  Hyde.  About  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  they  averaged  around  160  pounds? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  average  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  they  to  average  under  normal  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  ought  to  average  225  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  meat  division  of  the  Food 
Administration  now  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Cotton  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  understand  he  is  a  lawyer  from  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  occupation  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  packing  houses  as  their  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Julius  Barnes.  Is  he  the  president 
of  the  Wheat  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Hyde.  He  is  an  exporter  of  wheat,  and  has  been  for  years, 
from  the  spring- wheat  belt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  producer  Or  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  a  farmer. 

Senator  Gronna.  He  was  the  largest  exporter  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  practical 
f  armoj-^  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  in  any  capacity  that 
carries  power? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmers  there  at  all. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hyde  this  question :  Just 
briefly,  what  would  you  recommend  ?  Would  you  recommend  that 
we  repeal  this  law  and  let  the  farmers  attend  to  their  business  in  an 
unrestricted  way  ?  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  dangerous— I 
mean  now  with  reference  to  unduly  high  prices ;  do  you  believe  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hyde,  if  the  Government  would 
raise  the  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  from  $2  to  $2.50  at  the  farmers' 
local  market,  intsead  of  the  principal  primary  market  that  it  would 
stimulate  larger  sowing  of  spring  wheat? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  it  would  save  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  that  does  not  look  good 
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enough  now  to  save.  I  think  if  the  minimum  price  of  wheat  was 
raised  to  $2.50  at  the  farmers'  market  that  it  would  save  several  hun* 
dred  thousand  acres  of  winter  wheat  that  does  not  look  good,  and  it 
would  ina*ease  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  in  the  spring  wheat  belt 
so  that  we  might  possiblv  have  a  normal  acreage  tms  year;  and  the 
grades  should  also  be  reduced  from  No.  1  to  No.  2. 

The  CiiAiRMAM.  No.  1  is  really  the  ideal  grade  1 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  the  basic  price  should  be  on  No.  2  in- 
stead of  No.  1? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two  newspaper  clip- 
pings relating  to  the  farm  census  to  which  I  have  referrea. 

The  Chairman.  -Without  objection  you  may  do  so. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  herewith  printed  in  full:) 

sow  TO  BECOME  WELCOMEl>  (J1.E8T — PATRIOTIC  FABM  CENHUH  SHOWS  LESS  THAN 
ONE  BOW  TO  EVERY  OKLAHOMA  VARM — HEED  COr^DTTIOK  IK  rtTATE  VERY  CRITI- 
CAL— ^PABTIAL   FARM    CENSrs    REPORTH   ARK    XCf\V    IN   FROM    45    COUNTDSA. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla^  Febinary  IS, 

Patriotic  farm  census  reports  which  have  been  received  from  45  of  the  77 
counties  In  Olclalioma  show  a  critical  state  of  affairs  respecting  reduced  stock 
of  brood  sows  and  seed  for  this  year's  crops  which  are  now  In  the  bands  of 
the  farmer.  The  entire  census  will  be  completed  and  In  the  hands  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Council  of  Defettse  by  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of 
March. 

Reports  at  hand  show  that  throughout  the  State  there  Is  an  average  of  less 
than  one  brood  sow  to  the  farm  and  that  there  are  fewer  cows  than  shown  by 
any  State  cemius  yet  taken.  The  seed  condition  is  shown  to  be  critical,  showing 
that  in  many  sections  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  on  hand  to  supply  the 
amount  required  by  the  farmers. 


farmers  should  repair  macuineby. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  February  IS, 

The  plan  of  machinery  houses  to  put  on  a  machinery  week  in  Oklahoma  when 
farmers  will  be  instructed  and  urged  to  repair  their  old  machinery  is  regarded 
as  an  important  move  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Council  of  Defense.  The  waste 
«niffefed  by  Oklahoma  farmers  in  this  manner  in  the  course  of  five  years  is 
enormous  but  under  normal  conditions  that  is  the  farmer's  affair.  To-day, 
however,  it  is  the  Nation's  affair.  Crops  must  be  raised  and  machlnefy  will 
be  needed.  The  factories  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  material  which 
would  ordinarily  go  into  this  machinery  is  required  in  this  time  of  stress  for 
war  purposes.  The  farmer  who  keeps  his  machinery  in  order  and  makes  the 
old  jmachines  do  service  for  another  year  or  two  is  rendering  a  valuable  service 
to  his  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  you  may  be 
excused,  and  the  committee  thanks  you  for  your  statement. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  wholesale  prices 
of  meat  at  principal  eastern  markets. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  herewith  printed  in  full :) 
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Daily  wholesale  prices,  week  ending  Feb.  8,  1918. 

WESTERN  DRESSED  FRESH   BEEF. 


, 

Feb.  4. 

Fsfo.  5. 

Fdb.  6. 

Feb.  7. 

Feb.  8. 

Boston: 
Steers — 

Choice 

Good 

»7. 75-618. 25 
17.25-  17.75 
17.00-  17.25 

15.60-  16.60 
15.00-  15.50 
14  SO-  15.00 

14.50-  15.00 
14.00-  14.60 

18.00-  19.00 
17.50-  18.00 
16.50-  17.50 
16.00-  16.50 

16.00-26.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.00-  15.00 

15.60-  M.60 
15.00-  15.50 

$17.25-118.25 
17.25-  17.75 
17.00-  17.25 

15.50-  16.4» 
15.00-  15.60 
14.50-  15.00 

14.50-  15.00 
14.00-  11.60 

18.00-  19.00 
17.50-  18.00 
16.50-  17.50 
16.00-  16.60 

16.00-26.60 
15.00-  16.00 
14.00-  15.00 

15.60-26.50 
15.00-  15.50 

$18.00-118.25 
17.75-  18.00 
17  00-  17.75 

15  60-  16.00 
1.9.00-  15.60 

$18.00-tlg.25 
17.75-  18.00 
17,00-  17.75 

15.50-  16.00 
14.75-  15.50 

$16.25-118.75 
18.00-  18.25 

Mediuni. ........ 

Cows— 

Ctood 

Medium 

15.50-  16.00 
16.00-  15.50 

rSnunnum 

Bulls- 
Good 

14.50-  15.00 
14.00-  14.50 

18.00-  19.00 
17.50-  18.00 
16.60-  17.50 
16.00-  16.50 

16.00-16.50 
15.50-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

15.50-  16.60 
15.00-  15.50 

20.00 

18.00- Ifi.  00 
17.00-  17.50 
15.50-  16.50 

16.00-  16.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

»  17.50-  18.50 
16.50-  17.50 
16.00-  16.50 

16.00-  16.50 
15.50-  16.00 
15.00-  15.50 

14.50-  15.00 
14.00-  14.50 

18.00-  19.00 
17.50-  18.00 
16.50-  17.50 
16.00-  16.50 

16.50-  17.00 
15.50-  16.00 
14.60-  15.00 

15.50-  26.50 
15.00-  15.50 

19.50-20.00 
18.00-  19.00 
17.00-  17.50 
15.50-  16.50 

16.00-  16.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

15.00-  16.00 
.   14.50-  1.S.00 

17.50-  18.50 
16.00-  17.00 
15.50-  16.00 

16.00-  16.50 
15.50-  16.00 
15.00-  15.50 

14.50-  14.75 

MeHiim . .      ... 

14.00-  14.60 

New  York; 
Steexs— 

Ghoioe 

18.00-  19.00 

Good 

17.00-  18.00 

IffAdinm  , 

16.50-  27.00 

Common 

Cows— 

Good 

16.00-  16.60 
16.00-  27.00 

Medium 

15.00-  26.00 

Bulls— 

14.00-15.00 
15.50-  16.50 

Common 

Philadelphia: 
Steers— 

Chc^oe 

15.00-  15.60 

Good 

18.00-  19.00 
17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  16.50 

16.00-  17.00 
15.50-  16.00 
14.50-  15.50 

15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  17.00 
15.00-  16.00 

16.00-  16.50 
15.50-  16.00 
15.00-  15.50 

18.00-  19.00 
17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  16.50 

16.00-  16.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

15.00-  16.00 
14.50-  15.00 

17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  17.00 
15.00-  16.00 

16.00-  16.50 
15.50-  16.00 
15.00-  15.50 

28.00-  29.00 

IfMlinni . 

27.00-  27.50 

Cows- 
Good 

25.50-  26.50 
26.00-  26.50 

MA<1f  nin . . . 

25.00-  26.00 

Common 

Bulls— 

IfMjInTn  - , ,      _ 

24.00-  24.50 
15.00-  16.00 

Common 

Washington: 
Steers- 
Good 

14.50-  15.00 
17.50-  18.50 

Medium 

1A.00-  17.00 

Conunon 

Cows- 
Good 

15.00-  16.00 
16.00-  16.50 

Med^im 

15.50-  16.00 

Common 

15.00-  15.50 

WESTERN  DRESSED  FRESH  LAMB  AND  MUTTON. 


Boston: 
Lambs — 

Choice. . . 

Good 

Medium. 
Yearlings— 

Medium. 

Common. 
Mutton — 

Good 

Medium. 
New  York:  " 
Lambs — 

Choice... 

Good.... 

Medium. 
Mutton — 

Good 

Medium. 

Common. 
Philadelphia: 
Lambs- 
Choice... 

Good..-. 

Medium. 


$23.50-$24.00 
23.00-  23.50 
20.00-  22.00 

18.00-  19.00 
15.00-  17.00 

19.50-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


24.00-  25.00 
23.00-  24.00 
22.00-  23.00 

20.00-22.00 
19.00-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


23.00-24.00 
22.50-23.00 
22.00-22.50 


il^wat$29. 


$23.50-$24.00 

23.00- 23.5a 

.20.00-22.00 

18.00-  19.00 
15.00-  17.00 

19.50-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


24.00-  25.00 
23.00-  24.00 
22.00-  23.00 

20.00-22.00 
19.00-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


23.00-24.00 
22.00-22.50 
21.50-22.00 

*  Tew  at  $24. 


$24.00-$25.00 
23.00-  23.50 
20.00-  22.00 

17.00-  18.00 
15.00-  17.00 

19.50-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


24.00-  24.50 
23.00-  24.00 
2L50-  22.50 

20.00-  22.00 
19.00-  90.00 
18.00-  19.00 


23.00-24.00 
22.00-22.50 
21.50-  22.00 


$24.00-$25.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-  22.00 

17.00-  18.00 
15.00-  17.00 

19.50-  20.00 
18.00-  19.00 


24.00-  24.50 
23.00-  24.00 
21.50-  22.50 

20.00-21.50 
19.00-  20.00 
17.50-19.00 


S22. 00- 23.00 
21.00-  22.00 
20.00-  21.00 

s  Bulk  at  $22. 


$24.50-$25.00 
22.00-  23.00 


23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-  2L00 

19.50-21.00 
18.00-  19.50 
17.00-  18.00 


S22.00-  23.00 
20.50-21.50 
19.00-  20.00 
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Daily  tcholeaale  prices,  tceek  ending  Feb,  8,  191S — GonUniied. 
WBSTXBN  DBE8SBD  FBE8H  LAICB  AND  MlTTTON--GontiinBd. 


Ptillsd«lphiBr-<knitd. 


Y€ 

Oood. 
Medium. 
MnttoD— 
Good.... 
IfMitim. 
Commoii. 
WaHhington: 


Feb.  4. 


Cboioe 

Good 

Medioxn 

Mutton— Medium . 


$19.00^120.00 
17.00-  18.00 
16.00-  ie.00 


24.00-  25.00 
28.00-24.00 
22.00-  28.00 


Feb.  5. 


821.00-02. 00 
20.00-  21.00 

18.00-  20.00 
17.00-  18.00 
15.00-  10.00 


24.00-  25.00 
28.00-21.00 
22.00-  23.00 


Feb.  8. 


Feb.  7. 


821.00-822.00 
20.00-  21.00 

10.00-  20.00 
17.00-  18.00 
15.00-  18.00 


I 


24.00-  25.00  I 
28.0(^24.00 
22.0(V-  28.00 
18.80-  19.00 


821.00-882.00 
20.00-  21.00 

19.00-  20.00 
17.00-  18.00 
14.00-  18.00 


128.00-24.00 
22.00-  28.00 


Feb.  8. 


S19.0IK-820.00 
17.0&-  18.00 
14.00-16.00 


28.00-  24.00 
22.0&-  28.00 
20.00-  22.00 


1  Few  at  826. 
Lamb  prices,  "pluck  in"  at  New  York  and  PhHadelphia.    All  other  Iamb  and  mutton  pfjoes,  " pluck 


out. 


The  Chairman.  There  bein^  nothing  farther  to  come  before  the 
committee,  we  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o^[^loek  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAIN  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 


MONDAY,  MABCH  4,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WasMngton^  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room.  No.  326  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Thcmas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Bansc^ell,  Kendrick,  Warren, 
Page,  Gronna,  and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  first  hear  Mr.  Eeid.  Please 
state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  HANK  REID,  FTTBLISHEB  OF  THE  SHEFHEBD'S 

JOTTBETAL,  GHIGA60,  ILL. 

Mr.  Eeid.  My  name  is  Hank  Reid,  which  is  the  name  used  in  con- 
nection with  my  farm  paper,  the  Shepherd's  Journal,  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  pub- 
lication, Mr.  Eeid  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  have  been  connected  with  it  about  four  years,  arid  I 
have  owned  it  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Eeid.  The  Tower  Building,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eeid,  the  committee  is  looking  into  the  food 
situation  generally,  and  the  wheat  and  meat  situation  in  particular. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  meat  situation,  I  suppose,  with 
particular  reference  to  sheep. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  a  synopsis  of  what  I  know, 
or  would  you  rather  question  me? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  better  make  your  own  statement,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  the  committee  will  interrogate  you. 

Mr.  Eeid.  The  phase  of  the  matter  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  what  we  call  feeder  sheep.  There  was 
a  movement  last  summer  and  last  fall,  which  was  inspired  espec'ally 
by  the  Food  Administration  and  also  by  all  people  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  live  stock,  like  the  college  agricultural  stations,  and 
institutions  like  that,  to  get  feeder  sheep  on  the  farms  in  the  corn 
belt  for  the  purpose  of.  cleaning  up  the  farms;  and,  of  course,  the 
^'  corn  belt "  is  a  very  elastic  term.  But  I  am  speaking  relatively, 
perhaps,  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and  thousands  of  farmers  have  been 
encouraged  by  my  paper  and  myself,  and  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  every  possible  agricul- 
tural uplift  agency,  if  yo"  can  call  it  such,  to  feed  sheep 
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Senator  Page.  You  speak  of  the  eastern  section;  do  you  refer  to 
New  England? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  section  from  Minnesota-  and 
Iowa  east,  including  Minnesota  and  the  Northern  and  North  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  States.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  many  sheep 
in  the  old  South. 

Senator  Page.  You  know  the  chief  trouble,  apparently,  in  New 
England  to-day  is  the  dog  question. 

Mr.  Reii).  That  is  very  largely  so,  but  not  wholly  so.  You  could 
fence  out  dogs  where  you  could  not  fence  out  disease ;  and  the  dog 
question  has  sometimes  been  used  as  an  excuse.  I  believe  that  a  tax 
on  dogs,  however,  would  be  a  good  thing  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  worth- 
less curs;  but  dogs  are  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Wlien  we 
got  all  these  farmers  last  fall  to  buy  sheep,  the  Chicago  market  at 
that  time  was  around  14  to  16  cents  on  feeders  and  from  18  to  as  high 
as  22  cents  on  fat  stuff.  So  that  there  was  a  spread  there  of  from 
4  to  6  cents  in  price,  which  looked  safe. 

The  thousands  of  farmers,  particularly  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  the  more  eastern  States — for  instance.  New  York  is 
a  big  sheep  State,  and  so  also  is  Ohio — ^bought  these  feeder  sheep 
with  the  thought  of  cleaning  up  the  grains  on  their  farms  and  con- 
suming a  lot  of  weeds  and  waste  and  trash  of  all  kinds.  The  sheep 
ate  up  a  lot  of  soft  com  and,  in  general,  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
Mr.  Houston  would  call  "  scientific  agriculture,"  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  farming,  it  was  an  excellent  thing,  because 
sheep  are  not  ordinarily  fed  wheat  or  any  high-priced  feed,  and  they 
are  not  fed  very  much.  You  can  feed  a  sheep  for  less  than  any  other 
domestic  animal,  and  you  can  make  more  pounds  for  less  feed  and 
dollar  for  dollar;  owing  to  these  conditions  there  ought  to  be  more 
profit  to  the  farmer  in  sheep  than  in  any  other  form  of  live  stock. 
And  ordinarily  there  has  been  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  because 
wool  has  lieen  at  good  price  to  the  producer  and  there  has  been  a 
fairly  good  price  on  mutton. 

Also,  on  the  feeder  question.  In  the  drought-stricken  States,  like 
Texas  and  sections  of  Kansas  and  other  Western  States,  it  has  been 
possible  to  ship  East,  which  has  been  a  very  good  thing  for  the  ranch- 
men. They  have  been  able  to  send  in  their  thin  sheep  that  they  can 
raise  out  there  so  well  and  cheaply,  owing  to  the  natural  conditions, 
getting  a  reasonably  good  price  for  them,  say,  14  to  16  cents.  That 
allows  them  a  good  profit. 

Well,  then,  these  thin  sheep  are  taken  and  fed  up  under  a  more 
intensive  method,  so  to  speak,  in  our  more  eastern  localities,  and  by 
"  eastern,"  as  I  say,  I  mean  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  including, 
of  course,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Senator  Page.  And  what  grains  are  used  in  feeding  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  grain  farmer  in  these  States  can  very  nicely  turn 
them  loose  on  his  fields  for  a  month  or  so  with  very  little  supple- 
mentary feed.  But  later  on,  where  he  has  to  buy  his  feeds,  as  is  now 
the  case,  he  can  not  come  through.  Later  corn  silage — ^but  the  wastes 
on  the  farm  in  the  early  autumn  are  the  things  to  feed  the  sheep  on. 
They  let  the  sheep  run  around  on  the  farm  and  clean  up  the  waste  in 
the  grain  fields  and  fence  comers  and  then  later  on  put  them  on 
silage  and  clover  and  maybe  some  oats. 
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The  condition  to-day  is  that  these  sheep  get  back  into  the  stock- 
yards and  the  farmers  are  not  getting  the  prices  for  the  85  and  90 
pound  sheep  and  100-pound  sheep  that  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
packers  say  there  is  no  denland  for  those  sheep.  Years  ago  the 
packers  used  to  say  that  a  lamb  under  100  pounds  was  not  fat  at  all, 
and  they  wanted  100-pound  lambs;  then  last  fall  80  or  90  pounds  was 
considered  about  right,  and  I  think  that  is  about  right.  But  now 
they  will  only  buy  65  or  70  pound  stuff,  because  there. is  a  very  large 
quantity  of  these  reasonably  fat  lamlK  available.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
gone  on  record  in  stating  that  he  does  not  believe  in  overf at  cattle 
of  any  kind ;  that  it  is  not  war-time  economy  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs 
and  sheep  to  a  very  fat  condition,  and  we  agree  with  that.  But  an 
85  or  90  pound  lamb  is  not  overfat.  The  packers  to-day  are  actually 
paying  less  for  those  lambs  than  they  are  for  the  thin  feeder  stuff 
weighing  from  55  to  70  pounds,  which  is  not  only  an  outrage  but  an 
economic  crime.  They  buy  always  just  what  the  market  has  not 
^t.  The  result  is  that  these  men  in  all  these  sections  are  bringing  in 
these  sheep  that  have  been  fed  in  good  faith  on  the  previous  condi- 
tions of  the  market  to  lose  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $4  a  head  in  actual 
money. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  relatively  low  on  the  good  stuff  and 
relatively  high  on  the  poor  stuff? 

Mr.  Eed).  Yes ;  and  the  Wilson  administration  or  no  one  else  in  it 
seems  particularly  concerned  with  remedying  that  condition. 

Senator  Kendbick.  Within  a  week  I  have  gone  to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  made  an  appeal  for  relief,  if  relief  could  be  fur- 
nished by  them,  to  the  extent  of  influencing  high  prices  for  these  men 
who  have  been  caught  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones 
and  who  are  having  their  equities  in  the  sheep  wiped  out  and  then 
part  of  their  previous  earnings  lost  along  with  it ;  and  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Hoover  that  he — at  least,  it  appeared,  as  near  as  I  could  tell 
anything — was  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  of  that  kind  if  it 
could  be  done.  But  he  explained  that  they  had  no  power  to  influence 
the  packers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  buying  any  mutton. 
He  said  they  already  had  taken  off  at  least  temporarily  this  re- 
striction  

Mr.  Eeid.  Yes;  that  was  done  at  my  request.  I  submitted  data 
to  him  on  that. 

Senator  Kendrick  (continuing).  On  the  use  of  mutton,  and  that 
he  would  be  glad,  as  I  understood  him,  to  lend  a  hand  in  increasing 
the  price  on  mutton,  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so.  I  thought  I  had 
better  explain  that  to  you,  because  he  told  nae  so  personally. 

Mr.  BEro.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  and  plain  talk  with  Mr.  Hoover 
last  Friday  myself,  and  I  had  seen  him  previously  at  the  first  con- 
ference with  publishers  in  Chicago ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Houston  a  year 
ago  last  spring  when  we  had  a  conference  about  the  increase  of  farm 
production.  But  if  you  want  to  touch  that  phase  of  the  situation,  I 
feel  this  way  about  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  it :  I  do  not  want 
to  inject  any  politics  into  this  discussion,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
if  we  have  a  meat  shortage  and  a  crop  shortage  this  year,  as  we  will 
have  miless  very  drastic  measures  are  taken  by  the  President  and 
those  under  him,  we  will  lose  the  war  from  lack  of  food.  That  is  a 
thing  that  I  think  you  could  easily  get  Mr.  Hoover  to  admit. 


t  AHD  MEAT  PBO0UCIS. 
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Mr.  Beid.  I  could  not  say.  I  would  not  like  to  guess,  as  I  do  riot 
know. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  were  5,000,000  less  cattle  came  on  the 
market  than  the  year  before. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  can  speak  with  knowledge  with  respect  to  Mon- 
tana and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Montana  has  practically  shipped 
out  everything  they  have,  and  that  is  also  true  of  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Are  you  speaking  of  cattle? 

Senator  Grokna.  Yes;  cattle  and  hogs. 

Senator  Bansdell.  And  then  how  is  it  with  respect  to  breeding 
stock  } 

Senator  Gronna.  In  Montana  the  "  she  "  stuff  has  been  shipped  out 
by  the  thousand?. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  con- 
siderations— ^the  selling  of  breeding  stuff  and  the  selling  of  imma- 
ture stuff. 

Mr.  Keid.  I  can  say  with  respect  to  breeding  stock  in  sheep  that 
I  have  been  trying  for  three  months  to  buy  for  some  of  my  friends 
a  double-decked  carload  of  good-bred  ewes  (300  to  325  in  number), 
and  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  purchase  them  at  any  price. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Why?    They  are  so  scarce,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  are  so  scarce ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjendrick.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  due  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  such  a  high-earning  power  and  that  the  wool 
from  them  is  selling  at  such  a  Jiigh  price?  And  I  want  to  explain 
there  that  I  think  my  State  is  in  the  lead  in  the  production  of  mut- 
ton and  wool.    . 

Mr.  EEro.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  before  this  com- 
mittee to  have  a  greater  interest  in  this  wool  and  mutton  production 
than  I  have,  but  the  statements  made  by  you  a  moment  ago  were 
intended  to  bring  out  a  question  of  how  we  could  get  this  remedied 
and  secure  this  relief. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  think  that  if  we  are  facing  a  famine  in  meat  as  well  as 
some  other  things — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  state- 
ments I  have  received  from  England  and  statements  of  our  own 
President  and  our  own  Food  Administrator — if  there  is  such  a  fam- 
ine there,  and  we  know  there  will  be  a  glut  of  meat  on  the  markets 
here  very  shortly — as  a  matter  of  fact,  common  sense  indicates  it. 
I  have  talked  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  representative 
farmers,  men  who  own  land,  men  who  are  responsible  men,  that  are  of 
both  kinds  of  politics,  just  as  many  Democrats  as  Republicans — ^it  is 
not  a  political  issue — and  they  feel  as  if,  frankly,  they  have  been 
betrayed.  And  here  is  the  belief  regarding  the  packers:  The  Gov- 
ernment had  this  law  passed,  which  you  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  could 
tell  me  more  about  from  the  legal  viewpoint  than  I  could,  but  we 
oil  supposed  that  there  were  teeth  in  that  law — ^the  packers  were  to 
be  absolutely  controlled,  even  more  than  the  railways  are  controlled 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — ^that  the  Government 
and  the  Food  Administration  did  have  the  power  to  regulate  the 
packers.  We  knoyr,  from  experience  at  least,  that  the  amount  of 
r^ulation  that  the  Government  has  been  doing,  so  far  as  the  packers 
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AojjjjJii*^''ratj<»j..  ai'd  tiM  i*H^.Teia'7.  o''  ArrinilLnrt.  at  tttpr  bujl  ti 
bay.  i^  auH->jiJi*'M  jn,  \\*  iiii>*- tn*  |M»tj<v  lortt.aii'  Uict*  fc-i:*iL»T^ 
rt^a^/li    </l.  «irtj.    wii*.    tin-    ua'-Ktr-    kikh-m     taK*    *k:  .<Hh     f»in    ni    l:n 

istuWAir  of  ljc**iib»'  t':ai'  I  «ii'mii(   ^»  mi*'  i.  aaitKiLi.  if  1  weie  of  tnai 
itaui*.  aijc  tM-  i-ouuK-  aiifj  tiia:  ]  wouif   nm  AaTe  some  iepai 

'J  ij*-  ^«*LA|K*IA^.   y*i'  tlirn^.  Mt.  hem.  tliat  tiie 
AX/iiJj/elifrci  to  bel  ■  tiicir  sij««ij  at  lea-  tiiai;  ros:  of  pfroduetiaii  ? 

Mr.  JbCi*:u>.  I  oc'  nut  ttiini:  tuere  i^  mn\  questioi:  jUKim  h. 

8*-i4ator  KjiMUfi'  iv.  7  u^'  are  imuoumf^dfT  d')in5^  tiwt. 

'i'y*  CiLAiifJf  AK.  J  kijcnrr  tiiat  i^  triK-  witti  Te^reaoe  to  cxtxle  anc 
Lo^.  U^;autie  tiiat  prucif  s^  iiere  uefane  ts. 

Sella  tor  K.ir:^UKl'  it.  Bui  ii«re  if-  tbe  point.  Mr.  OaLimnai.  I  -wonii 
liJbe  to  ttiaki^ :  tl'iiei^  k  imiimited  acmaiiG  an  tiie  port  of  liie  espart 
tracu^  for  U;tii  \Msnti  and  pork  pruductb.  tiut  tiieT  are  not  bnyii^  as  I 
i:iider«laiid  it,  anv  fliutttm. 

'J  lie  Cmaikjian.  >'«■  export  f 

heimtor  KKMiftiriL.  For  eziport:  ad  oar  miiitaxT  fanes  asr  nat 
buying  any  inutiim. 

Mr.  Kj-.ii^.  *i  lue  Jtirn^iishm^D  do  not  tBkt  our  Hmttan  bacaia^  it  is 
ihA  lat  eiiou^L  for  tL<?ir)  r  tb^T*  do  not  like  it  an  that  accscmnt. 

iSfiuitiM'  JCj-^MnacK.  'J'Le  difierence  in  the  fiiruatiaD  &£>  to  the  pork 
jwid  Uetji*  coiiMsfc  ill  iW  faet  thai  ther  have  a  way  of  caiilToIlir:ff  h- 
'J  iii^  yiealditni  or  U.r.  Hoover  etniid  hot:  "^We  viU  irive  yon  tLis 
prkjc.*  for  ije<^  :  th^^i^oj'e  you  pay  thiF  prifse."^  We  claim  they  shonl  i 
faay :  ''  WV  will  |f;i^*  yo«  thi^  price  for  park:  thBrefore  y€m  pax  liiis 
price.''  jt^iit  tiiey  hav«  so  way.  as  I  iniderBiaiid  iu  to  fix  a  price  on 
AuuUAHi  beoauiye  they  have  no  place  to  put  the  Bunnon  at  t^at  price. 

'j  iifc  i'kiAiMMAK.  The  teBtiuKttiy  before  the  eamimttee  here  lias 
iMjen  tLa4  iatadeAV  nre  tnnlhnf  their  cattle  at  les  than  east  of  produc- 
tioii.  and  lotiin|f  iiVj  to  ^2$  a  fltoer«  and  that  ho^  are  being  sold  at 
IkMi  tiiiui  i'AM  of  produetmi. 

Mr.  K>jio.  $&  to  ^10,  Heoator. 

^i  iiie  <.WAiitMi^tf  *  I  iiave  a  Letter  frooi  a  farmer,  sayii^  that  he 
io»t  $HK>  4>ii  ilju^  <x>rn  im  f  d  into  his  stock,  and  I  hare  a  letter  frcMn 
AUJ  Ojumihu  liJiiii  ijtL^'mg  that  timr  lost  $1  a  hundred  on  the  live- 
^e,i^hi  iMjg  m  ^UbekBd  up  with  what  tbc^  paid  tar  earn  in  Omaha 
ifi,  iliA*  time, 

^A'lxJ^U/r  l^Mm^  Mr.  B«id.  do  I  understand  from  yoa  that  the  pack* 
4M>  iif'^  f/k'^><'Mii4'mg  FfH^nrdlem  of  all  economic  laws  of  supply  and 
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demand?  When  they  pay  you  for  sheep,  do  they  not  pay  that  price 
because  they  are  compelled  to  meet  the  situation  with  the  consumers 
with  regard  to  what  thsy  want,  what  class  of  meat  they  want,  and 
what  class  of  meat  is  demanded  by  England?  Do.not  economic  laws 
govern  this  largely  now,  as  they  have  always  governed  it  ? 

Mr.  Seid.  Not  in  the  least.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
not  operate  when  five  or  six  individuals  control  both. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Can  you  tell  me  who  determines  our  soldiers 
shall  eat  mutton  or  hog  or  beef  meat  ?  Senator  Kendrick  said  they 
wer3  not  eating  mutton. 

Mr.  BEm.  I  suppose  that  the  Quartermaster  General  would  de- 
termine that.  So  far  as  the  allies  are  concerned,  there  are  certain 
possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  refrigerating  and  the  methods'  of 
handling  meat  while  sending  it  abroad  that  we  could  not  well  do  it. 
In  Australia  they  have  under  the  Government  supervision  and  under 
Government  ownership  a  very  wonderful  system  of  refrigerating  or 
freezing  plants  for  freezing  mutton  and  rabbit.  If  they  had  the 
ships  in  which  it  could  be  sent  and  if  we  had  such  facilities  over  here 
as  they  have  and  as  I  understand  they  also  have  in  Argentina — ^in 
Argentina  it  is  our  own  packers,  by  the  way — ^but  in  this  country  I 
am  told  we  have  no  such  refrigerating  facilities.  And,  anyway,  the 
English  will  not  take  our  thin  mutton.  They  like  lamb  that  is 
very  fat,  that  is  more  fat  than  meat,  and  they  would  not  eat  the 
thin  lamb. 

Senator  Ransdeu:..  There  are  only  a  comparatively  lanall  propor- 
tion of  our  soldiers  over  there. 

Mr.  Reh).  I  am  speaking  of  the  English  situation  regarding  ex- 
port; but  so  far  as  our  soldiers  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  reason  on  earth,  since  the  Food  Administration  claims  to  have 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  pork  and  beef  to  export,  why  we  should 
not  feed  our  boys  mutton  over  here.  I  suppose  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Department  would  have  control  of  that,  but  I  really  do 
not  know.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  these  Government  matters, 
but  I  would  assume  that  would  be  the  department  that  would  con- 
trol those  things. 

But  you  speak  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  fir5?t 
-plfxi^c.  I  am  speaking  of  the  packers'  sheep  buyers,  anc!  it  is  probably 
true  of  other  live  stock.  The  sheep  buyers  from  one  of  the  packers 
will  come  to  you  in  the  sheep  yard  at  Chicago  or  any  other  place  in 
th3  country,  and  look  at  your  sheep,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  he 
will  pay  for  them  absolutely  regardless  of  what  they  are  worth,  and 
he  will  intimate  to  you  that  you  better  take  that  much,  because  if  you 
do  not  you  will  not  get  any  more.  If  he  is  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  leading  packers,  you  will  not  receive  a  bid  of  more  than  a 
quarter  to  one-half  of  a  "cent  a  pound  more  than  that  by  any  other 
buyer  on  that  same  day.  That  does  not  happen  once  in  a  while,  but 
it  happens  every  day,  and  so  after  you  have  gone  the  rounds  of  five 
or  six  buyers  on  the  market  and  you  never  get  over  a  certain  price, 
after  it  has  been  intimated  to  you  pretty  strongly  that  is  the  highest 
price,  you  think  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Does  the  price  fluctuate  from  day  to  day? 
Mr.  Keid.  Yes;  they  run  the  prices  up  and  down,  and  those  fluc- 
tuations are  very  hard  to  understand.    The  packers  have  actually 
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paid  a  number  of  times  recently  a  cent  more  per  pound  for  thin 
western  feeder  lambs  in  poor  condition  than  tney  paid  for  good, 
prime,  reasonably  fat  Iambs  at  85  to  90  pounds.  Our  market  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  claims  that  on  what  they  call  and  what  the 
packers  call  light  handy  weights,  or  lambs  dressing  85  to  40  pouds — 
you  will  lose  about  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  ordinary  idea  about 
dressing — so  that  would  make  an  80-pound  lamb.  There  have  been 
times  recently  when  you  could  not  sell  lambs  weighing  80  to  100 
pounds  for  anything  like  what  you  could  sell  55  to  70  pound,  and 
that  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  packer  always  buys  what  there  is  the  least  demand 
for*;  that  is  axiomatic  in  the  stockyards. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Will  you  discuss  that  fact  later? 

Mr.  Reid.  Just  a  little  further  on. 

There  is  another  practice  the  packers  have,  and  that  is  a  matter 
I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  had  under  consideration. 
You  speak  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  made  the  statement 
that  when  one  man  controls  both  the  supply  and  demand  that  it  does 
not  operate,  and  I  stick  to  that  statement;  because  the  butchers  pay 
M^hat  the  packers  tell  them  to  pay,  and  they  charge  their  customers 
pretty  close  to  what  they  are  told  to  charge.  You  could  not  get  a 
butcher  to  tell  you  that.  They  would  be  put  out  of  business  of  they 
did.  But  it  is  so.  And,  more  than  that,  the  packers  themselves  will 
buy  in  Omaha,  for  example,  sheep,  and  they  will  ship  those  sheep  to 
Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  or  if  they  do  not  buy  them  direct,  they  will 
buy  them  through  their  freinds  and  employees  or  whoever  they  are, 
and  that  will  break  the  primary  market  at  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  the  buying  will  break  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  will  buy,  for  example,  reasonably  fat  stuff  at 
Omaha  or  Denver,  we  will  say,  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  the  packers 
themselves,  or  their  secret  representatives,  will  ship  that  stuff  into 
Chicago  or  into  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  and  sell  that  at  13  or  14 
cents  a  pound  that  day,  and  that  will  break  the  market.  There  is  no 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Three  or  four  cents  less  or  more? 

Mr.  Rejd.  Three  or  four  cents  less,  and  they  will  make  their  gains 
by  the  break  in  the  market  shipped  to. 

The  Chairman.  Losing  on  their  own  stuff? 

Mr.  Reid.  Losing  on  a  few  carloads  of  their  own  stuff  to  break  all 
the  rest  of  the  market.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
operate  under  a  condition  like  that,  and  there  is  no  competition  in 
,  buying  anything  in  the  live-stock  markets  to-day.  The  allied  Gov- 
ernments were  organized  uiider  the  Food  Administration  to  buy, 
and  the  Fcod  Administration  say  they  have  no  control.  If  it  is  true, 
it  ought  to  be  rectified. 

And  there  is  no  butcher  in  the  world — in  the  small  towns  or  any 
other  place  where  they  are  supplied  directly  by  the  packers — who 
would  dare  to  go  out  and  buy  meat  locally.  If  he  did  that  he  would 
be  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Just  a  moment.  You  say  that  if  a  butcher 
should  go  out  and  buy  meat  locally,  if  he  is  supplied  by  the  packers 
he  would  be  put  out  of  business? 
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Mr.  Reid.  If  they  are  supplied  by  the  packers  they  would  be  put 
out  of  business,  and  they  know  it. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 
Mr.  Reid.  I  know  it.    When  they  do  that  they  are  put  out  of  busi- 
ness,  and  they  never  could  get  their  supply  from  the  packers. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  Imow  that  is  not  true,  because  I  have  sold 
to  local  butchers  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  head  of  stock,  and  they 
are  also  supplied  by  the  packers. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  have  also  known 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  And  they  are  not  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  have  known  of  quite  a  large  number  of  instances  wherfr 
butchers  have  refused  to  buy  from  farmers,  and  they  have  stated 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  did  not  buy  from  them. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  may  know  of  some  instances;  but  I  can 

not  permit  to  go  into  the  record  a  chamber  of  horrors  to  that  extent,. 

that  there  is  no  butcher  that  has  any  independence  in  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  his  supply  cut  off 

just  the  same. 

Senator  Page.  Are  you  certain  that  they  have  their  supplies  cut 
off? 
Mr.  Reid.  Certainly. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  connected  somewhat  with  this  business,  and 
I  am  slow  to  believe  that  such  a  thirg  occurs,  and  I  wish,  if  you  have 
any  concrete  instances,  that  you  would  state  them  so  that  we  can  look 
them  up. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  butcher  in  here  or  any  other 
place  who  wants  to  stay  in  business  to  testify  to  a  thing  like  that,, 
because  then  they  would  be  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  My  dear  sir,  I  can  get  any  number  of  butch- 
ers to  do  that.    You  are  making  pretty  broad  statements. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  say,  along  with  Mr.  Reid's. 
statement,  that  for  every  instance  yoii  can  prove  a  butcher  will  do 
this  I  believe  we  can  produce  a  hundred  men  to  testify  that  they  do 
not  dare  to  do  it.  If  you  want  to  get  that  kind  of  a  record  here  it 
can  be  made.    There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  take  a  census  of  the  butchers  of  the 
United  States  and  bring  them  here. 

Senator  Wadsw^orth.  Where  do  you  want  to  draw  the  line?  We 
should  absolutely  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  have  made  a  statement  of  absolute  accuracy.    I  have 
been  following  this  business  for  years. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  run  across  large  numbers  of  butchers  and  farmers. 
I  venture  to  say  I  have  met  more  farmers — although  Senator  Gronna 
questioned  that  the  other  day — ^than  anvbody  here.  I  travel  all  over 
the  country.  The  Shepherd's  Journal  has  a  national  circulation. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  in  the  last  couple  of  years  to  see  a  large 
number  of  butchers  in  different  places,  especially  in  the  small  country 
towns,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  the  names,  as  a  great  majority  of 
the  butchers  are  supplied  in  some  way  from  some  packing  source. 
I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  just  the  same,  that  those  things  do  happen,  and 
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I  think  every  other  man  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
packei*s  or  with  the  butchers  and  farmers  could  testify  to  that 
There  is  nothing  inaccurate  about  that  statement. 

Senator  Wadhw^ortu.  But  when  you  make  it  universal  or  all  inclu- 
sive and  say,  '*  Xo  one '' — no  butcher  can  do  it,  I  say  I  happen  to 
know  they  can. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  will  withdraw  the  statement  so  far  as  saying  no  par- 
ticular one,  but  I  will  say  that  DO  per  cent  of  them  will  not. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  another  point  about 
fat  lambs  and  steers.  Had  it  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Reid,  that  the 
campaign  for  food  saving  in  the  households  and  hotels  and  every- 
where has  had  a  very  distinct  effect  in  making  more  valuable,  for  the 
time  being,  the  light  carcasses  than  the  heavy  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  but  my  claim  here  is  that  a  light  carcass  is  an 
80  to  85  pound  carcass. 

The  Chairman.  Economically? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  most  economical  one  in  every  shape  and  form — ^I  do 
not  mean  "  carcass,"  I  mean  live  weight,  a  40-pound  carcass. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Ycu  reduced  that  to  dressed  carcass  a  little 
while  ago  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  housewife  who  is 
being  urged  by  the  Government  to  be  more  economical  in  the  amount 
of  meat  that  her  household  consumes  prefers,  therefore,  to  buy  a 
light  roast  or  light  leg  of  mutton,  lighter  than  she  ever  did  before  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Why  not  buy  the  heavier  one  and  use  it  for  two  meals  1 
That  has  been  the  general  practice. 

•  Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes;  but  there  has  been  a  very  distinct 
change  in  the  method  of  marketing  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  the 
last  year.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  fat  cattle.  The  big,  fat,  heavy 
steers  are  not  fetching  the  price  per  pound  the  light  dressed-beef 
steers  do. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  thought  I  made  it  very  clear.  Senator,  at  the  start  of 
my  talk  that  I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  over-fat  cattle  or  sheep. 
All  I  said  was  that  it  was  economically  bad  to  permit  the  grower  to 
bring  in  reasonably  fat  sheep  to  market  and  sell  it  for  less  than  pror, 
thin  stuff,  hardly  fit  for  human  consumption.  I  do  not  defend  in 
war  times,  or  any  other  time  even,  the  overfeeding  of  any  live  stock. 
I  am  talking  about  reasonably  fat  stock  and  reasonably  fat  lambs, 
according  to  our  view  of  markets  and  according  to  all  authorities  is 
stock  which  will  dress  35  to  45  pounds,  and  that  will  make  between 
80  and  100  pound  lamb. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  very  light  lambs. 
which,  prior  to  this  time,  would  not  have  been  considered  fit  for  the 
pen,  are  now  paid  for  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  per  pound  more 
than  the  heavy. 

Mr.  Reid.  Over  reasonably  heavy  feeder  lambs;  yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  do  not  think  that  the  man  who  buys 
those  and  pays  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  them  does  it  for  fun  ?  There 
is  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  Why,  yes;  I  suppose  there  is.  The  reason  is  to  break  the 
market  on  the  good  stuff. 
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Senator  Page.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  everything  which  pertains 
to  the  economic  system  of  handling  Iambs  to-day  is  the  subject  of 
manipulation  and  only  manipulation?  •*> 

Mr.  Reid.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way;  certainly. 

Senator  Page.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  state.  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  some  concrete  facts  showing  that,  which  I  can  not  believe.  I 
believe,  as  Senator  Wadsworth  does,  thaj  there  is  a  household  de- 
mand for  a  different  class  of  mutton  from  what  there  was  a  year  or 
two  years  ago,  growing  out  of  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover,  or  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Hoover,  in  regard  to  meats. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  have  defined  three  times  what 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  what  Mr.  Hoover  and  what  everybody 
else  said  was  the  kind  of  lamb,  and  I  have  told  you  three,  or  four 
more  times  the  packers  were  paying  for  the  poor  thin  stuff  more  than 
they  are  paying  for  that  stock  which  everybody  else  agrees  is  the  most 
economical. 

Senator  Page.  Is  not  that  because  of  the  demand  for  that  poor 
stuff? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  think  not ;  no. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer  Senator 
Page  here.  The  answer  to  your  question.  Senator  Page,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  not  reflected  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  when  it  is  bought  by  the  great  central  controllers 
of  the  market. 

Senator  Page.  I  understand  from  what  Mr.  Reid  said 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  It  does  not.  In  many  instances 
there  is  no  reflection  which  indicates  that  there  is  an  arbitrary  price 
paid  according  to  the  opportunity  of  the  buyer. 

Senator  Page.  The  point  I  want  to  raise.  Senator,  if  I  may  answer 
you  right  there,  is  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  all  a  matter  of 
manipulation.  I  believe  that  because  of  certain  conditions  attaching 
to  the  meat  situation,  there  is  a  demand  now  by  the  general  public 
for  a  different  class  of  meats,  and  that  the  men  that  supply  the 
butchers  are  compelled  to  cater  to  that  demand,  and  the  result  is  the 
condition  which  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Reid. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Senator  Page,  of  course  those  of  us  who  have 
been  up  against  this  combination,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  buyers  for 
a  lifetime,  and  who  have  endeavored  with  alt  our  might  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  our  conclusions,  can  not  possibly  subscribe  to  that  opinion 
of  yours  altogether.  For  instance,  when  a  man  goes  into  the  market 
with  a  class  of  cattle  to-day  that  were  bringing,  we  will  say,  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  yesterday,  and  because  there  are  100  or  40  or  50,  per- 
haps, extra  consignments  to-day,  those  cattle  are  off  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred. Now,  to-morrow  there  are  a  few  light  consignments  and  they 
are  back  at  the  old  notch ;  there  is  no  change  in  the  market,  and  the 
excess  receipts  of  cattle  can  not  possibly  be  found  in  the  great  storage 
supply  that  is  generally  on  hand  all  the  time,  which  means  clearly 
that  it  is  operated  on  the  basis  of  buying  without  regard  to  the  values 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  That  is  the  way  every  single  transaction, 
in  my  judgment,  is  conducted  in  the  stockyards.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  values  throughout  the  country  or  anything  like  a  universal  basis 
of  demand. 
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The  Chaishan.  Senatx)r  Kendrick,  you  figure  that  the  stuff  they 
buy  at  9^  cents  on  the  day  of  excess  shipments  they  probably  sell  to 
the  trad^i'for  just  as  much? 

Senator  Kendrick.  Undoubtedly.  There  would  be  no  reflection, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  price  paid. 

Senator  Page.  One  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  stop.  I  as- 
sume there  may  be  more  or  less  manipulation,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  confession  of  Mr.  Reid — ^his  admissions  before 
us  this  morning  are  to  the  effect  that  food  conditions  have  made  a 
demand  for  lighter,  cheaper  classes  of  lambs;  it  is  not  altogether 
manipulation;  it  is  because  there  has  sprung  up,  for  reasons  which 
we  might  explain,  a  demand  for  those  light  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  light  sheep  retail  at  less  in  the  retail 
markets? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Not  per  pound ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  that  the  housewife  prefers  to  buy, 
paying  the  same  price  for  cheap  stuff  as  she  would  for  the  better 
stuff? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  cheap  stuff  or  the 
better  stuff;  it  is  a  question  of  the  gross  weight  she  buys  when  she 
buys  a  leg  of  mutton  a  lighter  weight,  and  she  prefers  to  buy  a  very 
light  leg  of  mutton  and  pay  the  same  price  per  pound  as  she  did  a 
year  asro  for  the  heavier  leg  of  mutton.  That  makes  a  demand  for 
very  light  mutton  and  the  very  light  beef.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  cuts  standardized  so.  Senator,  that  it 
runs  all  the  way  through  ? 

Senator  Wadsavorth.  There  are  certain  favorite  cuts,  of  course,  in 
every  carcass  of  beef  or  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  size  of  the  steer  would  readjust  itself  all 
the  way  through  in  all  the  cuts! 

Senator  Wadsworth.^  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Beid  if  he  is  going  to  remain  in 
the  city.    Dr.  Warren  is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  will  remain  until  I  have  completed  my  testimony. 
May  I  make  one  remark  before  I  leave  the  stand?  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator ou^ht  not  to  say  I  have  made  a  confession  or  admission.  I 
am  coming  here  talking  facts.  I  am  not  confessing;  I  am  telling  the 
truth  and  giving  facts  the  way  I  see  them.  That  may  not  be  the 
way  the  Senator  sees  them. 

Senator  Page.  You  admit  what  the  facts  are? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Surely.  But  I  am  not  confessing.  I  was  very  careful 
to  go  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
sheep  breeders  in  and  around  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  else^vhere, 
before  I  came  down  here,  and  get  the  facts.  I  think  Senator  Gore 
will  remember  the  testimony  I  gave  before  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  he  will  agree  that  most  everybody  thought  that 
I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  resent  just  a  little  that  when 
I  come  down  here,  the  publisher  of  the  only  national  sheep  paper  that 
is  published  in  the  United  States,  without  due  preparation.  I  have 
spent  months  in  gping  into  these  things.  I  am  not  going  off  half 
cocked.  I  am  trying  my  best  to  be  accurate.  I  am  not  trying  to 
crucify  anvbody,  but  I  do  not  like  to  liave  my  testimony  impeached 
on  just  that  kind  of  remark. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  There  is  no  question  of  impeachment,  even  if 
we  have  differences  of  opinion  or  different  motives. 

Do  you  not  think  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  imf ortunate 
spread  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  and  the  cost  of  beef  and  lamb 
is  due  to  the  fact,  very  largely,  that  the  Government  is  not  buying 
mutton  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  think  if  the  Government  would  buy  mutton  it  would 
help  the  situation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  think  the  situation  ought  to  be  helped, 
myself.  The  only  thing  where  you  and  I  would  disagree  is  that  the 
whole  situation  is  due  to  somebody's  criminality.  I  think  there  are 
some  artificial  conditions  interfering  which  are  not  at  all  criminal 
but  which  are  nevertheless  destructive. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  believe  there  is  more  manipulation  to-day  than  wo 
have  ever  observed  in  the  prices  of  wheat.  Thej'e  was  a  day  when 
men  brought  in  reasonably  good  stuff  that  they  did  feel  they  could 
get  a  reasonable  return  for  their  money.  They  tried  to  find  out  what 
the  packers  wanted  and  regardless  of  what  they  thought  they  bro^ight 
it  ii).  Now,  the  feeders  are  bringing  in  what  the  packers  ha^  wanted  : 
they  are  bringing  in  what  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Food  Administration,  retail  butchers,  and  the  hou?o- 
^s  ives  all  agree  is  this  light,  handy  weight  stuff  I  am  talking  about. 
T  iim  not  talking  about  the  fat  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  farmers  are  obtaining 
i-eusonable  returns  on  their  sales? 

Mr.  REro.  They  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  buying  pork  and  beef  for  the 
allies? 

Mr.  Eeid.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Government  purchasing  within  itself 
is  not  a  sufficient  remedy? 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  have  been  told  by  meat  producers  that  the  Government 
has  been  just  as  competitive  as  anyone ;  that  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage  of  breaks  in  the  market  to  take  it  out  of  the  producer,  according 
to  the  way  farmers  talk. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eeid,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  yield  to  Dr. 
Warren. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  question  raised  a 
moment  ago  about  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  that  I  think 
might  be  returned  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  have  some  cattlemen  here  in  a  few 
days  and  go  into  that  fully.    Would  it  suit  you  just  as  well  to  wait? 

Senator  K[ekdrick.  Just  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  now  hear  Dr.  Warren. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  G.  P.  WARKEN,  PROFESSOE-OF  PAEM  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  COENELL  XJOTVEESITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Warren.  My  name  is  G.  F.  Warren ;  professor  of  farm  man- 
agement, Cornell  XTniversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The  Chairman.  Doctor,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
you  make  any  statement  you  are  pleased  to  submit  with  reference  to 
the  food  situation  in  general  in  the  United  States  and  even  the  world, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  wheat  and  meat. 

I  may  say  to  the  committee  that  I  read  your  address  on  the  subject, 
and  I  thought  it  was  very  interesting,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
thought  apparently  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  most  of  my  work  has  been  an  effort  to  find  out 
the  facts  of  the  situation  without  especially  trying  to  determine  their 
remedies.  As  I  have  gone  over  it  I  find  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
two  factors  which  are  going  to  settle  our  food  supply  for  next  year 
are  weather  and  labor,  and  I  think  that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  insurance  against  unfavorable  seasons,  because  the 
necessity  did  not  exist  in  former  years.  In  times  of  peace,  if  we  had 
an  unfavorable  seai^n,  we  exported  less  or  imported  a  trifle.  But  to- 
day we  get  the  full  effect  of  a  bad  season,  and  I  think  we  have,  in 
general,  failed  to. appreciate  just  how  bad  it  may  effect  us. 

I  have  calculated  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  six  grains— corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat — for  every  year  since  1866,  so  as  to  see 
what  weather  does  do. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  these  grains  has 
been  1,198  pounds  for  the  entire  United  States  for  all  grains. 

Senator  Face.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  poundfi 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  in  1917  it  was  1,259  pounds.  There  has  been 
one  year  in  the  last  20  that  the  yield  was  less  than  three-fourths  of 
what  we  got  last  year.  So  that,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  one  chance  in  20 
that  next  year  we  will  have  less  than  three-fourths  as  much  grain 
as  we  had  this  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  current  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  there  is  one  chance  in  20  that  we  will  have  less 
than  three- fourths  of  the  grain  we  had  in  1917 — that  is,  if  we  have 
a  dry  year  such  as  we  had  m  1901  or  a  year  as  dry  as  we  had  in  1890 
or  in  1894,  or  as  dry  as  we  had  in  1887  or  1881,  or  as  dry  as  we  had 
in  1874. 

Senator  Page.  This  three-fourths  is  three- fourths  of  the  average 
for  the  last  15  years? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  average  was  913  pounds  in  1901. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  there  is  one  chance  in  20  that  our  grain 
next  year  will  be  less  than  three- fourths  in  the  aggregate  what  it  has 
averaged  for  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  m  1917. 

Senator  Page.  Three-fourths  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  the  actual  figure  in  1901  is  913. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Doctor,  I  may  be  a  little  obtuse,  but  I  do  not 
quite  understand*  how  you  arrive  at  your  percentages  there. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  total  production  of  grain  in  1901  per  acre  was 
913  pounds.    In  1917  it  was  1,259  pounds. 

Senator  Eansdell.  By  ^^ grain"  what  do  you  mean?  What  con- 
stituted that  term  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  is  the  total  acres  planted  in  the  vix  grains, 
divided  into  the  total  pounds  of  the  six  gniins* 
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Senator  Kansdeix.  What  six  grains? 

Mr.  Warren.  Com,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat — ^the 
total  pounds  produced  in  the  entire  United  States  divided  by  the 
total  acres. 

There  have  been  10  j^ears  in  the  last  20  when  the  yield  per  acre  was 
6  per  cent  below  what  it  was  in  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  5  years  in  the  last  20  when  it  has  been  as  good 
as  it  was  in  the  last  year.  We  have  just  5  chances  out  of  20  that 
next  year  the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  it  was  the  past  year ;  and  we 
have  4  chances  out  of  20  of  having  it  better ;  that  i&,  so  far  as  the 
weather  affects  the  situation. 

This  is  for  grains  in  general,  which  makes  our  total  food  supply, 
because  our  meat  and  everything  else  is  practically  settled  by  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  grain  lies  at  the  foundation  of  meat? 
Mr.  Warren.  Largely ;  and  if  we  have  a  poor  grain  crop  we  have 
poor  crops  iji  general  and  poor  hay  and  pastures  in  general,  so  that 
almost  the  whole  thing  is  poor,  except  that  we  have  our  reserve  sup- 
plies of  meat  and  grain  from  previous  crops,  the  animals,  of  course, 
always  being  a  reserve  food  supply. 

Take  a  single  one  of  these  grains — wheat — in  the  United  States  for 
the  10  years.  From  1910  to  1914  we  averaged  planting,  according 
to  the  figures  which  I  have  worked  out  from  the  Government  reports, 
53,000,000  acres.  On  the  average  we  harvested  49,000,000,  and  on  the 
average  we  raised  728,000,000  bushels  for  the  five  years'  average.  In 
1915  we  planted  61,000,000  acres,  harvested  60,000,000.  We  had  a 
good  year;  planted  heavily,  and  it  being  a  good  year,  very  little  of 
it  failed,  so  we  harvested  a  large  crop.  The  acreage  the  farmers 
planted  might  have  been  expected  to  yield  according  to  the  previous 
experience,  838,000,000  bushels,  but  it  did  yield  1,026,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  farmers'  plantings,  based  on  an  expectation  of  838,- 
000,000  bushels,  produced  1,026,00,000. 

In  1916  they  planted  57,000.000  acres.    Based  on  past  experience, 

they  ought  to  have  got  738,000,000  bushels ;  they  did  get  640,000,000. 

For  the  year  just  past  they  planted  60,000,000  acres  and  harvested 

46,000,000.     So  far  as  the  farmers  knew,  they  planted  for  824,000,000 

bushels  of  wheat  for  the  last  year;  they  got  651.000,000,  or  more  than 

20  per  cent  less;  that  is,  we  may  plant  for  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 

and  ^et  less  than  800,000,000 ;  we  may  plant  for  800,000,000  and  get 

a  billion.    This  shows  the  margin  of  fluctuation,  due  to  the  weather. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  at  present  is  that  the  reserves  are 

very  low. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  a  question  before  you  go 
from  that  grain? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  What,  if  any,  of  the  reports  as  to  the  winter 
wheat  crop  have  you  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  to  the  outlook  for  the  winter  wheat  crop,  there 
are  no  reports  except  the  December  report  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  no  one  knows  anything  about  it  since,  except  that 
we  know  in  New  York  State  from  the  State  census  of  acreage. 
Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  not  have  you  go  into  it  in  detail. 
Mr.  Warren.  The  condition  on  December  1,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  the  poorest  in  many  years.    I  have 
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that  here,  if  you  care  to  go  into  it.    It  is  given  in  the  December  Crop 
Report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  it  into  your  state- 
ment, if  you  do  not  gjive  it  now. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  will  read  that  ri^ht  here.  This  is  from  the  De- 
cember Crop  Report,  as  I  said.  The  winter  wheat  condition  on 
December  1,  as  they  report,  was  79.3  per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared 
with  89.3  as  the  10-year  average.  In  other  words,  if  the  average  con- 
dition is  89,  the  present  condition  is  79.  The  lowest  condition 
reported  in  previous  years  was  81.4,  in  1895 ;  in  other  words,  on  De- 
cember 1  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  was  the  worst  we  have  had 
reported.  And  from  that  the  forecasted  production  was  540,000,000 
bushels.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  poorest  condition  we  have  had  for 
years. 

Senator  Page.  You  made  the  remark  that  you  had  a  letter  or  state- 
ment as  to  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Page.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  statement  as  to  the 
whole  country  December  1? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  do  not  have  the  statement  as  to  the  cond'tion  in 
New  York.  We  have  the  acreage.  The  acrenge  is  less  than  the 
estimated  acreage  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for  our  own 
State. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  figures? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  acreage  estimate  on  December  1  for  New  York 
State  was  that  we  had  sown  in  New  York  512,000  acres  of  winter 
wheat.  The  State  census,  which  is  not  quite  completed,  although  the 
reports  are  in  for  90  per  cent  of  the  area,  shows  that  we  had  for  this 
90  per  cent  of  the  area  328,000  acres;  or,  when  the  census  is  com- 
pleted, as  it  will  be  very  shortly,  when  a  few  late  reports  come  in,  I 
expect  it  will  show  361,000  instead  of  512,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  not  a  very  flattering  showing  for  wheat. 
But  what  have  you  there  for  any  of  the  other  grains?  You  have  not 
anything  for  com — it  is  too  early  for  that ;  but  there  might  be  oats, 
rye,  and  barley. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  the  proposed  acreage  on  every  crop.  I 
have  that  here  a  little  further  along. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  statistics  issued 
by  one  of  the  departments.  It  did  not  correspond  with  what  is 
Imown  as  to  Oklahoma,  and  the  1916  and  1917  figures  were  exactly 
the  same. 

Mr.  Warren.  One  reason  at  the  present  moment  why  we  are  not 
fully  appreciating  the  effect  of  weather  is  that  in  1915  we  held  over 
in  this  country  an  enormous  amount  of  grain,  which  pieced  out  1916. 
We  will  have  no  such  hold  over  this  year;  at  least,  that  is  my  opin- 
ion. There  are  no  figures  available  as  yet,  but  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  expectation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  on  farms, 
of  all  grains,  99,000,000,000  pounds  on  March  1,  1916. 

Senator  Page.  Of  all  grams? 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  all  grains.  And  the  visible  supplv  was  7,000,- 
000,000.  The  next  year  there  were  on  farms  64,000,000,000,  and  the 
visible  supplv  was  6,000,000,000,  which,  I  believe,  is  86,000,000,000 
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difference.    In  other  words,  we  had  reduced  our  reserves  by  36,000,- 
000,000  to  piece  out  the  crop  of  1916. 

Senator  I*age.    Practically  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Warren.  By  36,000,000,000.  The  crop  of  1916  was  235,000,- 
000,000.  Instead  of  living  on  235,000,000,000,  we  lived  on  235,000,- 
000,000  which  we  raised  plus  36,000,000,000  which  we  took  out  of 
the  storehouse ;  in  other  words,  we  disposed  of  271,000,000,000. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1, 1917,  we  disposed  of  more  grain  than 
was  ever  produced  except  in  the  exceedingly  good  years  of  1912  and 
1915  and  the  estimated  production  of  1917. 

In  10  of  the  last  20  years  we  have  produced  less  than  84  per  cent 
of  what  we  disposed  of  in  that  calendar  year  ending  March  1,  1917. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  other  words,  we  sold  our  entire  reserve? 

Mr.  Warren*  We  had  a  poor  year,  but  adding  to  it  what  we  held 
over  in  reserve  and  eating  up  our  reserve,  we  actually  disposed  of  it. 
There  have  been  10  years  in  the  last  20  when  we  produced  less  than 
84  per  cent  .of  what  we  disposed  of.  In  other  words,  we  have  half  a 
chance  of  getting  84  per  cent  of  what  we  disposed  of  that  year,  guess- 
ing on  the  weather. 

Senator  Bansdeix.  And  you  say  all  of  our  reserve  is  gone? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  was  a  reserve  March  1,  1917,  but  we  had  re- 
duced our  surplus.  I  am  guessing  that  the  reserves  on  March  1 
this  year  are  not  going  to  show  any  great  reaccuniulatioii ;  ihat  we 
are  going  to  start  next  year  with  a  reserve  nearly  as  low  as  we  had 
last  March.  We  may  have  more  com  and  more  oats.  We  will  partly 
have  reestablished  our  reserve.  One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as 
iincviher's  on  that.    There  will  be  figures  available*  I)efore  long. 

Senator  B[exdrick.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  com  we 
have  is  of  an  unmarketable  character? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.    I  have  a  statement  on  that,  too. 

The  CnAnaLAN.  It  is  not  only  unmarketable,  but  hard  to  keep. 
It  will  begin  to  heat  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  other  factor  is  labor.  In  New  York  State  we 
have  taken  a  census  of  agriculture.  The  State  food  commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  schools  took  a  census  of  agriculture  last  April 
and  again  the  1st  of  February.  This  is  published  in  each  county, 
together  with  sales  lists,  which  enable  farmers  to  get  their  seeds,  etc.. 
from  their  neighbors.  We  found  last  April  that  the  number  or 
hired  men  on  farms  was  15  per  cent  less  than  it  was  on  the  same 
date  in  1916.  We  found  in  February  that  the  number  of  hired  men 
had  again  decreased  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  date  this  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  Last  April  there  were  15  per  cent  fewer  hired  men 
on  the  farms  than  the  April  before.  In  February  we  found  they 
were  still  decreasing  and  there  were  15  per  cent  fewer  than  there 
were  the  year  before. 

Senator  KENnRicK.  Do  your  fjtatistics  show  that  any  other  kind 
of  labor  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hired  man? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  3,000  tractors  and  500,000  horse*. 
Senator  Kendrick-  I  m«in  have  you  a  record  of  the  labor  on  the 
farms.  Doctor? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  we  have  records  of  that  The  number  of  work- 
ers, inchiding  men  and  women,  is  8,000  less  than  it  was  last  year  at 
this  time,  which  is  about  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hired  men. 

Senator  Kendrick.  My  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  any  other 
labor  is  taking  the  place  of  the  hired  men. 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Senator  Kendrick.  In  France  the  women  have  taken  the  places 
of  the  men  altogether. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  would  not  be  possible  on  American  farms  with 
machine  methods  and  the  necessity  for  apprenticeship.  European 
farming  is  so  simple  that  an  inexperienced  person  can  work  at  it, 
just  as  ne  can  work  at  truck  growing  iA  this  country.  In  much  of 
our  truck  growing  you  can  have  inexperienced  persons  come  out  and 
work,  but  you  can  not  take  the  inexperienced  person  out  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  machinery.  The  scythe,  for  instance,  which  is 
used  in  France  is  a  heavier  one  than  we  use,  and  an  inexperienced 
person  can  not  break  it  and  can  learn  to  use  it.  But  the  mowing 
machine  is  different. 

We  would  immediately  get  down  to  the  European  basis  if  we  took 
up  the  woman-labor  proposition.  We  produce  per  worker  in  this 
country  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  different  European 
countries  produce  per  worker.  If  we  reduced  our  production  per 
worker  to  their  basis,  we  could  use  the  women  as  they  use  them.  To  a 
limited  extent  women  are  working  now.  Our  farm  women  are  work- 
ing harder  than  ever,  and  we  have  evidence  that  they  have  taken  up 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  to  the  Army. 

Senator  Bansdell.  Can  not  women  drive  tractors  and  gang  plows 
and  thinsrs  of  that  kind,  and  plow  and  harrow  the  land? 

Mr.  Warren.  Some  of  them  do;  but  they  must  have  training. 
Farm  women  are  doin^  it  right  along:  but,  vou  s'^e,  there  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  hired  men,  there  is  the  loss  of  the  farmers'  sons. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  most  highly  skilled  labor  on  the  farms  is 
the  kind  that  has  been  taken  to  the  Army,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  women  are  doing  some  work,  the  children 
are  doing  some  work,  but  the  number  of  hired  men  has  decreased, 
and  likewise  the  number  of  farmers'  sons  has  decreased,  and  the 
extra  work  of  the  women  and  children  has  just  about  made  up  the 
loss  of  the  sons,  and  the  net  loss  is  the  hired  men. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  new  methods  of  farming  really  require  what 
we  call  skilled  labor,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  takes  three  years  to  make  a  good  farm  hand.  If  it 
is  a  matter  of  picking  apples,  picking  up  potatoes,  or  emergency  work 
in  haying  or  shocking  wheat,  we  can  get  along  with  a  poor  man ;  but 
it  takes  three  years  to  make  a  good  hand.  To  make  a  good  year- 
round  hand — the  kind  of  hand  that  can  stay  on  the  farm  and  work 
through  the  whole  year — ^takes  three  years. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  take  the  kind  of  machinery  that  the  farm 
hands  have  to  handle  in  our  western  country  to-day,  it  requires  longer 
than  that.  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  but  I  should  like  to  offer 
just  one  little  illustration.  I  have  a  neighbor  that  farms  30  quarters 
of  land.  He  has  two  boys  that  were  raised  on  the  farm.  To  look  at 
them  you  would  think  they  were  just  ordinary  green  farm  boys. 
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and  yet  those  boys  take  a  forge  with  them  out  in  the  field,  and  if  a 
sliaft  breaks  it  is  welded  right  there.  That  is  one  illustration  of  the 
new  method  of  farming.  Those  boys  not  only  understand  gas  and 
steam,  but  they  understand  blacksmithing ;  they  go  to  the  agricultural 
college  every  winter,  of  course,  to  learn  some  of  these  things,  but, 
together  with  that,  they  have  the  actual  experience. 

In  my  country  we  must  have  skilled  labor  to  farm.  I  am  on  the 
western  prairies,  Doctor — ^North  Dakota — and,  while  we  can  use  the 
ordinary  labor  that  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago  in  shocking  and 
thrashing,  yet  one  man  that  is  brought  up  on  the  farm  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  these  men  that  come  from  the  cities  or  places  where  they  are 
not  used  to  farm  work.    It  is  so  difficult  to  get  people  to  realize  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  March  5,  1918.) 
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TTTESDAY,  MABCH  5,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrt, 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 

"  The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjoununent,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  No.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Gore  (chairman) ,  Eansdell,  Page,  Gronna,  Nor- 
lis,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth. 

•    The  Chairman.  Dr.  Warren,  you  may  resume  and  proceed  in  your 
own  way. 

STATEIiENT  OF  MS.  0.  F.  WABBEN,  FBOFESSOB  OF  FABM  UAH- 
AGEMENT,  COBNELI  UNIVEBSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.— Besumed. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  yesterday  a  statement  with 
regard  to  weather,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  made  it  quite  clear. 
Based  on  our  past  experience,  the  probabilities  for  next  year  are  that 
we  will  get  94  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  that  we  got  last  year;  not 
75  per  cent,  as  I  noticed  in  the  morning  papers.  Once  in  20  years  we 
do  get  three-quarters,  but  the  most  probable  is  94  per  cent.  The 
most  hopeful  prospect  is  four  chances  out  of  twenty  of  doing  better 
this  year  than  we  did  last  year. 

I  was  also  giving  yesterday  some  figures  relative  to  labor  in  New 
York  State,  and  I  said  that  the  results  of  our  State  census  showed  a 
decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hired  men  in  April,  1917,  as 
compared  with  1916.  February  1  we  had  a  further  decrease  of  15 
per  cent  as  compared  with  April,  1917. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  a  net  loss  of  not  quite  30  per  cent  in 
two  years? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.    It  is  not  quite  two  years.    The  periods  overlap. 

In  our  census  last  year  we  asked  the  question :  "How  many  of  your 
sons  are  now  woriring  at  labor  other  than  farm  labor? ''  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  farmers  in  the  State,  roughly,  stated  that  a  total  of 
46,367  of  their  sons  were  working  at  labor  other  than  farm  labor. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  farmers  are  too  young  to  have  sons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  number  of  farmers  in  the  State! 

Mr;  Warren.  Two  hundred  thousand.  This  was  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  46.367  sons  of  farm  operators  in  New  York  State  were 
working  at  other  than  farm  labor,  showing  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  skilled  farm  labor  not  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Senator  EIenton.  How  many  sons  are  there  of  farm-working  age? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  figures  as  to  that,  but  I  have  not  them  with 
me.    I  should  say  it  is  about  half.    That  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  deter- 
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mine  in  New  York  State,  speaking  roughly,  in  each  generation  one 
son  goes  to  the  city  and  one  stays  at  home. 

At  the  present  time  the  report  on  farm  labor  is  incomplete.  Only 
dO  per  cent  of  the  area  has  reported ;  several  county  reports  are  yet 
to  come  in.  The  percentage  will  probably  not  be  changed  much, 
although  the  actual  figures  probably  will  be. 

In  the  area  covered  by  our  reports  we  find  that  3,772  men  have 
enlist:  d  from  the  farms.  A  question  as  to  the  number  that  would 
not  be  available  because  of  the  draft  elicited  the  answer  of  11,427, 
which  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  The  question  involved  an  estimate 
by  the  farmers  as  to  the  number  that  would  be  available,  and  as  many 
draft  petitions  were  still  up  they  had  to  ^uess  as  to  whether  or  not 
men  who  are  now  being  considered  would  be  taken.  We  find  that 
figure  is  too  high. 

During  the  past  year  19,459  persons  have  left  the  farms  for  work 
other  than  farm  labor.  That  is  in  New  York  State  for  the  year  end- 
ing February  1.  The  census  also  shows  that  13,327  have  returned  to 
the  farms  from  work  other  than  farm  labor. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Does  that  include  the  drafted  men? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  this  refers  to  men  who  went  to  industry.  Nine- 
teen thousand  went  to  the  industries  and  13,000  have  come  back  to 
the  farms  from  the  cities.  There  is  always  a  drift  in  both  directions. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  net  loss  of  over  6,000  to  industry. 
More  men  have  gone  to  industries  than  have  returned  to  the  farms. 

On  February  1  there  was  less  than  one  hired  man  for  four  farms. 
There  will  be  more  in  the  spring,  of  course.  In  the  latter  part  of 
April  of  last  year,  right  in  the  spring  work,  there  was  considerably 
less  than  one  hired  man  for  every  two  farms. 

Senator  Eansdell.  Would  you  mind  defining  what  you  mean  by  a 
**farm"? 

Mr.  Warren.  A  farm,  as  we  have  defined  it  in  this  census,  is  any 
place  of  3  acres  or  more  on  which  agricultural  work  is  conduct3d, 
or  even  a  smaller  place,  if  it  takes  the  full  time  of  a  person,  like  a 
greenhouse,  for  instance. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  there  be  any  maximum  limit  in  the 
number  of  acres? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

Senator  Ransdeu..  It  might  be  10,000  acres! 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
large  farms  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  of  more  than  500 
acres  is  limited. 

Senator  Ransdeix.  Your  figures  are  for  New  York? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  for  New  York. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate.  New  York  State  has  now  on  its  farms 
^not  over  90  per  cent  and  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  man  power 
it  had  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  from  these  figures  we 
have  not  more  than  90  per  c?nt  and  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
man  power  we  had  on  our  farms  two  years  ago.  My  estimate  is  we 
have  close  to  90  per  cent  of  the  man  power  we  had,  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent  or  a  little  more ;  that  is,  counting  the  sons  and  all — ^the  complete 
man  power. 
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We  have  asked  the  farmers  about  the  probable  planting  of  every 
crop.  "  How  many  acres  of  corn  did  you  plant  last  year?  "  "  How 
many  acres  do  you  intend  to  plant  this  year?  "  The  present  estimate 
for  all  crops  is  87  per  cent  of  last  year's  planting. 

The  Chairman.  All  told? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  told. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Of  all  crops? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  crops. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  means,  then,  more  meadow  and  pas- 
ture? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  and  more  idle  land. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  vou  think  there  will  be  idle  land  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  there  was  idle  land  last  year.  We  have  statis- 
tics as  to  how  much.  That  was  one  of  the  questions.  We  have  the 
number  of  acres  planted.  Of  the  available  land  in  1917  there  was 
idle  or  fallow  457,000  acres.  Some  of  that  may  have  been  fitted  for 
crops  and  not  planted. 

The  Chah^man.  Out  of  a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  total  in  crops  harvested  was  7,364,000,  so  this  is 
a  total  of,  roughly,  5  out  of  74. 

Senator  Kekyon.  There  will  be  more  this  year,  you  say? 

Mr.  Warren.  That^is  the  expectation,  but  that  depends  somewhat 
on  the  weather.  Part  of  this  idle  land  is  land  that  will  be  overflowed 
by  streams,  etc.-  We  also  have  in  New  York  State  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  that  is  marginal  land;  it  will  pay  to  farm  it  when 
farming  pays  well  enough,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  well  enough,  it  will 
not.  "nien  we  also  had  last  year  land  on  which  crops  were  planted 
but  were  not  harvested,  on  account  of  crop  failures — 191.000  acres. 
Of  lands  on  which  crops  were  raised  but  not  harvested  there  were 
106,000  acres. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  was  due  to  the  combination  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  bad  weather. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  much  of  that  was  due  to  the  shortage  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  You  can  attribute  it  all  to  either  labor  or  weather. 
Had  the  weather  been  very  favorable  most  of  it  would  have  been 
harvested.  Had  we  had  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  most  of  it 
ipvould  have  been  harvested.  We  did  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  for  the  kind  of  weather  we  had.  A  considerable  amount  of  that 
was  hay,  and  a  good  many  potatoes  were  frozen  in  the  ground. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  beans. 

Mr.  Warren.  A  great  many  beans;  yes,  sir.  I  think  we  will  plant 
this  year  more  than  87  per  cent  of  last  year's,  but  the  87  per  cent 
is  the  estimate  made  by  fanners. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  mean  a  production  of  how  many  acres? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  had,  roughly,  8.000,000  acres  in  crops,  and  the 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  would  be  800,000  acres.  My  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  may  get  in  better  than  that. 

Now,  I  have  a  statement  of  the  com  situation,  which  may  be  of 
interest.  The  interpretation  of  the  figures  as  to  the  com  crop  for  this 
past  year  has  been  generally  quite  erroneous.  The  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  estimated  that  there  were  3,159,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
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ffrown,  but  in  the  same  report  that  makes  this  estimate  they  also  say 
that  18  per  cent  of  this  was  frosted  in  the  dough  stage,  as  compared 
with  4  per  cent  in  an  ordinary  year,  and  that  11  per  cent  was  frosted 
in  the  milk  stage,  as  c<Hnpared  with  1  per  cent  in  an  ordinary  year. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  figures  should  be 
discounted.  Unfortunately  in  all  our  newspapers,  and  apparently 
in  general  public  opinion,  the  original  fibres  have  been  quoted  and 
have  not  been  discounted  for  the  conditions.  We  have  not  in  this 
country  anything  like  the  amount  of  com  that  these  figures  would 
indicate.  In  fact,  the  report  itself  shows  this.  This  is  more  a  crit- 
icism of  the  way  it  was  given  publicity  than  of  the  report  itself. 
Instead  of  an  enormous  com  crop  we  had  a  poor  to  ordinary  com 
crop. 

I  have  corresponded  with  my  brothers,  who  are  farming  in  the 
West,  and  a  number  of  men  whose  judgment  I  believe  is  reliable  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  have 
just  received  letters  from  them  since  I  arrived  here.  With  but  one 
exception — ^Kansas — they  state  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  soft 
com  that  is  in  all  probability  going  to  rot. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  representative 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  he  told  me  that  north  of  a  line 
drawn  through  central  Missouri  50  per  cent  o4  the  com  was  soft,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  4  per  cent. 

Senator  Baksdell.  Doctor,  what  do  you  say  is  the  comparative  food 
value  of  that  soft  corn,  as  compared  with  ordinary  hard  com  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  A  good  deal  of  it  contains  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
water;  good  corn  ought  not  to  have  over  13  to  17.  Kight  fliere  we 
can  discount  it,  you  see,  roughly  15  per  cent.  And  then  the  quality 
of  the  dry  matter  in  it  is  not  as  good,  so  it  will  be  possibly  only  75 
per  cent  as  valuable.  A  good  deal  of  the  soft  com  is  not  75  per  cent 
as  valuable  as  good  corn ;  it  is  all  the  way  from  that  to  nothing. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  it  average  more  than  50  per  cent  as  valu- 
cble,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Warren.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  soft 
corn.  I  would  say  that  what  the  Iowa  farmer  would  call  soft  com, 
if  it  would  keep  over  the  summer,  would  average  somewhere  over 
two-thirds  as  valuable. 

Senator  Ransdell.  As  I  understood  your  figures,  the  total  yield 
was  3,159,000,000  bushels? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  With  about  18  per  cent  of  soft  com? 

Mr.  Warren.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  this  was  killed  by  frost  in  the 
dough  stage,  as  compared  with  4  per  cent  in  an  ordinary  year,  and  11 
per  cent  was  killed  in  the  milk  stage,  as  compared  with  1  per  cent 
in  an  ordinary  year.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
farmers  included  any  of  that  in  the  milk  stage  in  their  report  or 
not.    I  doubt  that  they  called  it  com ;  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  Ransdell.  In  round  numbers,  how  many  million  bushels 
would  you  say  ought  to  be  deducted  from  this  total  of  3,159,000,000 
bushels  for  that  deficiency  ?    I  just  want  to  get  something  concrete. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  10  per  cent  would  be  very  conserva- 
tive. 

Senator  Ransdell.  A  little  over  300,000,000? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  very  conservative  de- 
duction. Then  something  further  would  need  to  be  deducted,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  this  is  going  to  spoil.  I  have 
a  letter  from  my  brother,  at  Trumbull,  Clay  County,  Nebr.,  a  small 
country  village,  saying  that  the  elevators  were  all  full,  that  they 
could  not  ship,  and  the  farmers  wished  to  sell  and  could  not  do  so. 

Senator  Bansdell.  So  it  would  probably  be  fair  to  deduct  between 
400.000.000  and  500,000,000  bushels  from  this  tota^  estimate  of  3,159,- 
000,000  bushels,  would  it  not « 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  judicial 
estimate  of  that,  but  I  think  so. 

Another  situation  which  we  need  to  consider  is  the  seed  com. 
I  have  no  solution  of  that  to  offer.  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
enough  seed  corn  in  this  country  to  plant  this  year,  particularly  in 
the  region  from  central  Iowa  and  central  Illinois  north.  In  New 
York  State  we  find  that  com' men  who  have  farmed  for  50  years 
and  have  never  failed  on  their  seed  corn  say  that  their  corn  fails  to 
germinate. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  have  a  system  for  testing  your  seed  corn? 
Mr.  Warren.  We  are  testing  it  now  through  the  farm  bureau  sys- 
tem and  the  schools.  This  census  includes  every  item  the  farmer  has 
for  sale,  and  the  list  that  we  send  out  gives  his  name  and  address^ 
the  varietj'^  of  seed,  etc.  That  list  is  published  so  the  other  farmers 
can  buy.  If  a  farmer  has  a  cow  for  sale,  his  name  is  listed,  his 
address,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Warren,  would  you  mind  attaching  to  your 
statement,  when  you  revise  it,  a  copy  of  your  questionnaire  ? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  can  send  it  to  you ;  I  haven't  it  here. 
As  to  the  wheat  situation  next  year,  of  course  no  one  knows  what 
that  will  be ;  the  weather  alone  will  determine  that.  The  December 
cr6p  estimate  is  that  there  would  be  540,000,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat.  If  we  get  as  much  spring  wheat  as  we  have  got  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  five  years,  it  would  be  238,000,000  bushels.  Or  if  we 
assume  an  average  planting  and  an  average  year  and  that  winter 
wheat  continues  as  it  looks,  then  we  could  expect  778,000,000  bushels 
next  year,  which  would  be  the  most  probable  crop,  plus  or  minus 
about  20  per  cent  due  to  weather.  I  think  that  is  the  outlook — about 
778,000,000  bushels,  plus  20  per  cent  if  it  is  the  best  year  ever,  and 
minus  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  if  it  is  as  bad  as  last  year.  In 
other  words,  if  the  year  is  as  bad  as  last  year  we  will  be  worse  off 
than  last  year,  and  we  must  also  remember  the  fact  that  the  present 
condition  of  winter  wheat  is  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Extremely  bad  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  would  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  effect  of 
prices  on  production.  It  is  a  principle  as  well  established  as  the  law 
of  ^gravitation  that  high  prices  stimulate  production  and  lessen  con- 
sumption, while  low  prices  lessen  production  and  stimulate  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  venture  to  suggest  that  that  law  has 
any  application  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  we  can  no  more  change. the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  by  any  power  that  man  has  than  we  can  change  the 
tides.     We  can  dam*^  back  the  water,  but  we  can  not  stop  the  tides. 
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As  a  definite  illustration  of  that,  I  have  here  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment's estimates  of  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  winter  rye 
planted  each  successive  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  in? 

Mr.  Warren.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Farm  Management  Association.  These  figures,  of  course,  are  merely 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  figures.  You  will  notice 
that  our  winter-wheat  acreage  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1914. 

The  Chairman. -What  is  tlie  variation,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  42,012,000  acres  as  compared  with  42,170,000 
acres — so  small  a  difference  that  it  is  much  less  than  the  error  of  the 
figures  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  winter  wheat  acreage  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  1914.  The  1914  acreage  was  a  material 
increase  over  1913,  in  anticipation  of  war  prices.  The  high  prices 
did  not  come,  because  in  1915,  the  following  year,  we  got  that  extra 
good  yield  of  wheat.  Since  the  hjgh  prices  did  not  come,  the 
acreage  dropped.  The  prices  then  came  up  a  little,  and  the  acre- 
age came  up  a  little. 

In  the  case  of  rye,  we  had  a  striking  difference.  Wheat  has  only 
gotten  back  to  where  it  was  three  years  ago,  but  rye  three  years  ago 
was  3,000,000  acres  and  now  it  is  6,000,000  acres.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  many  explanations  of  that.  A  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  price  of  rye  was  lejft  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  a  figure  which  did  not  look  to  the  farm- 
ers  as  optimistic  as  the  price  of  rye 

We  have  further  evidence  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  acting.  From  Bradstreet's,  a  commercial  magazine,  I  have 
drawn  off  the  average  prices  of  many  commodities  for  five  years 
preceding  the  war  and  compared  them  with  prices  on  February  1, 
1918 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
or  our  entry  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Warren.  Preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  itself.  I  have 
taken  the  figures  for  the  five  years  on  the  date  nearest  to  February  1. 
For  instance,  on  Minnesota  patent  flour  the  increase  in  price  on 
February  1  this  year  as  compared  with  the  average  for  five  years 
ending  1914,  was  110  per  cent.  The  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  shows 
an  increase  of  106  per  cent.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  shows  an  increase 
of  178  per  cent.  This  list  includes  cottonseed  oil,  petroleum,  sugar, 
iron,  steel,  wool,  cloth,  etc.  Without  going  into  great  detail  I  can 
say  that  in  the  entire  list  the  lowest  of  all  these  is  cheese,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.  The  next  lowest  in  the  entire  list 
is  butter,  which  shows  an  increase  of  62  per  cent.  Our  State  census 
uow  shows  that  the  number  of  heifer  calves  under  one  year  old  in 
New  York  State  is  31  per  cent  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  which  is 
the  largest  decrease  we  have  in  any  class  of  live  stock — ^a  direct 
reaction. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  other  words,  Professor,  the  article  that 
increased  in  value  the  least  of  all  was  accompanied  by  the  largest 
decrease  of  the  corresponding  raw  material  ? 

.  Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  a  fundamental  principle  which  can  not  be 
overcome  by  any  statutory  action  of  mankind  or  any  other  action  of 
mankind. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 
Mr.  Warren.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  cows  have  de- 
creased.    Cows  did  decrease  slightly,  and  as  there  were  a  lot  of 
heifers  about  two  years  old  they  should  have  increased,  so  the  de- 
crease was  in  effect  a  bigger  one.    But  we  do  not  get  the  effects  of 
these  things  immediately.    The  beef  price  of  cattle  is  much  less  than 
the  dairy  value  and  the  farmer  could  not  afford  at  all  to  raise  dairy 
cattle  for  the  beef  price.     So  if  he  sells  a  cow  he  has  abandoned^ 
perhaps,  a  third  of  the  capital  invested  in  his  plant.    He  is  slow  to 
do  that,  but  he  stops  building  new  plants;  he  stops  raising  heifer 
calves. 
Senator  Randsdell.  You  are  still  speaking  of  New  York? 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  your  dairjnnen  make  butter  pretty  generally^ 
or  do  they  sell  to  creameries? 

Mr.  Warren.  Probably  over  half  of  our  product  goes  to  the  city. 
Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  that 
the  farmer  secures? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  brings  it  up  higher,  but  taking  the  entire  combina- 
tion it  still  leaves  milk  and  all  its  relatives  in  a  low  class.  Milk  is 
up  93  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  getting  the  full  effect  of 
the  low  prices  of  cheese  and  butter,  but  the  combined  effect  of  all 
three  products.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  the  full  effect  of  this  price 
of  cheese. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  In  how  long  a  period  of  time  is  that?     A  year? 
Mr.  Warren.  No,  this  is  the  price  on  a  particular  day  as  compared 
with  the  same  days  for  five  years  before.    When  I  compare  them  all 
each  month  the  general  drift  is  quite  similar. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  take  the  price  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary on  each  of  the  five  years,  and  average  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  next  lowest  increase  in  price  in  New  York 
State  is  eggs  and  poultry,  and  our  farmers  have  decreased  their  hens 
since  last  April  18  per  cent. 

Senator  Wadswobth.  They  are  not  allowed  to  decrease  them  now? 
Mr.  Warren.  I  think  not.     They  have  not  decreased  them  in  the 
last  month,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  have  eaten  them. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Does  that  indicate  a  desperate  design  on  the 
part  of  somebody  to  stop  that  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  what  it  indicates. 
The  Chairman.  Somebody  suggested  that  they  were  breaking  the 
price  of  eggs  so  they  could  fill  the  cold  storage  plants  with  cheap 
eg^. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  what  it  indicates.  Of  course  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  farmers  do  not  sell  any  poultry  except  poor  hens. 
In  fact,  farmers  as  a  class  know  how  to  farm.  Some  individuals  may 
not,  but  farmers  as  a  class  know  when  to  sell  a  cow  and  when  to  sell 
a  hen,  and  as  a  class  they  do  not  sell  hens  or  cows  when  it  pays  to 
keep  them.    They  know  jfiow  to  select  stock. 

The  Chairman.  An  arbitrary  interference  with  the  selling  of  a 
product  is  the  same  in  principle  as  trying  to  fix  a  price  where  it  ought 
not  to  be? 

Mr.  Warren.  Further,  to  show  how  this  i«  working,  the  singl©  prod- 
uct that  has  increased  most  in  price  is  beann.    An  a  result  you  would 
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expect  the  greatest  increase  in  acrea^,  if  you  did  not  know  that  we 
had  had  diseases  which  nearly  annihilated  the  bean  industry,  so  they 
are  going  to  cut  the  bean  acreage  down  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
price. 

T-he  next  greatest  increase  in  price  is  in  com.  Our  farmers  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  acreage  of  com  by  the  greatest  increase  of  any 
crop.  And  so  throughout  the  list.  For  canning  factory  crops,  the 
contract  prices  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other  crops, 
and  they  are  cutting  the  acreage  down  very  materially. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  fix  a  price  on 
com? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  could,  of  course,  fix  a  price  on  any  product. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  the  first  place,  does  not  most  of  the  corn  move 
only  within  the  county  lines? 

mr.  Warren.  A  large  part  of  the  com  is  fed  right  on  the  farm, 
or  sold  to  a  neighboring  farm.  Fixing  the  price  oi  com  might  take 
all  the  com  off  the  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  heard  experts  claim  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  com  did  not  go  beyond  the  county  lines. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  figure  is  higher  than  that;  that  is  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  if  they  fix  the  price  of  com  too  low,  the 
farmers  would  plant  something  else  on  which  the  price  was  not 
fixed? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  corn  if  you 
fixed  the  price,  since  the  part  sold  bears  such  a  small  ratio  to  the  part 
fed,  it  might  take  up  the  slack,  and  in  that  case  we  might  increase 
the  feeding  still  more  and  have  none  sold. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  it  had  the  effect  of  stopping  it  from  mov- 
ing, it  would  seriously  react  on  the  feeding  of  live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  low  price  of  com  and  the  fixed  price  of 
wheat  have  resulted,  we  have  been  told  here,  in  the  feeding  of  wheat 
to  hogs  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Warren.  Wheat  is  undoubtedly  fed  in  New  York  more  than 
normally. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  wheat  fed  in  New  York  to  hogs? 

Mr.  Warren.  Mostly  to  poultry;  we  do  not  have  a  large  number 
of  hogs  compared  with  Iowa. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  lambs? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  lambs;  yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  know  of  cases  myself. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  feed  wheat  to  poultry  instead  of  corn^ 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  we  normally  feed  wheat  to  poultry.  Ordina- 
rily some  corn  is  purchased,  and  some  wheat  is  grown  or  purchased 
for  poultry,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  the  ratio  of  wheat 
fed  IS  unquestionably  higher. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  Have  yon  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  relative 
feeding  value  of  wlier>i  and  corn?  I  understand  that  for  growing: 
stock  perhaps  wheit  is  the  best,  and  for  fattening  purposes  corn  is 
the  best. 

Mr.  Warren.  Wheat  for  our  poultry  will  sell  at  any  time  for  very 
much  more  per  pound  than  corn.    It  is  used  regularly  for  egg  pro- 
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duction,  because  the  protein  in  the  wheat  is  what  we  want  in  the  e^gs. 
For  feeding  hogs  I  am  unable  to  answer  definitely,  but  my  impression 
is  that  a  pound  of  wheat  will  generally  sell  for  as  much  as  a  pound 
of  corn  for  feeding  hogs.  But  for  feeding  j)oultry  wheat  is  worth 
much  more  than  corn.  In  fact,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  poul- 
try people  compete  with  the  mills  in  buying  wheat. 

Senator  Wads  worth.  Just  to  interject  an  observation  there,  ex- 
perience has  shown  in  the  case  of  farmers  in  my  neighborhood  that 
feeding  wheat  to  lambs  is  most  successful,  so  far  as  .fattening  the 
lambs  is  concerned,  as  compared  with  any  other  grain.  And  they 
are  doing  it,  because  they  can  not  buy  the  other  grain  with  the  money 
they  get  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Warren  (exhibiting  a  chart).  Here  is  another  illustration,  if 
you  will  pardon  my  drawing,  which  I  made  rather  hurriedly.  Tha 
lower  line  represents  the  price  of  spring  wheat  on  December  1,  not 
in  dollars  but  as  compared  on  a  percentage  basis  with  the  general 
price  of  all  crops.  The  upper  line  shows  the  acres  planted  the  fol- 
lowing year,  so  the  year  given  at  the  bottom  is  the  date  planted,  and 
the  price  given  is  the  price  in  the  preceding  December.  This  is  the 
price  on  a  percentage  .basis. 

This  shows  that  when  the  comparative  price  went  up  in  December 
the  comparative  acreage  went  up  the  next  spring.  The  next  year 
the  price  in  December  went  down,  and  the  acreage  went  down.  The 
next  year  the  price  went  down  further,  and  the  following  spring  the 
acreage  was  reduced.  The  next  year  in  December  the  price  dropped 
again,  and  there  is  shown  the  acreage  drop.  The  following  year  the 
price  rose  in  December,  and  the  next  spring  the  acreage  rose.  Then 
the  next  year  the  price,  dropped,  and  the  acreage  dropped.  The 
next  year  the  price  rose,  and  the  acreage  rose.  In  every  case  for 
seven  years  the  acreage  has  gone  up  following  a  price  that  was  high 
relative  to  other  crops,  and  in  every  case  the  acreage  has  gone  down 
following  a  relatively  poor  price.  This  year  the  price  relative  to 
other  crops  is  down  slightly  as  compared  with  1916.. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Warren.  Last  year  (December,  1916)  the  price  as  compared 
with  other  crops  was  112,  and  this  last  December  it  was  108,  a  slight 
drop.  My  expectation  would  be  that  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat 
this  year  would  be  about  the  same  as  last;  there  will  perhaj)s  be  a 
slight  drop  in  acreage. 

Frorii  the  statistical  division  of  the  Food  Administration  we  have 
the  opposite  illustration  of  how  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
in  consumption.  This  publication  [referriftg  to  a  pamphlet]  is 
entitled  "Statistical  Division,  Information  Service,  United  States 
Food  Administration,  Bulletin  711,  February  7,  1918."  I  refer  to 
pages  5  and  6.  This  shows  that  in  1917  there  were  milled,  in  round 
numbers,  39,297,961  barrels  of  flour.  Out  of  that  there  were  ex- 
ported 8,249,100  barrels.  The  amount  consumed,  or  which  did  not 
leave  this  country — ^it  might  have  been  in  storaga — ^was  31.000,000 
barrels.  That  was  last  year,  from  the  1st  of  July  to  January  26. 
This  year,  from  July  to  January  26,  there  were  m'lled  40.727,622 
barrels;  exported,  9,445,800  barrels;  31,281.822  barrels  milled  but  not 
exported  since  July.  That  is  just  a  trifle  more  than  the  milling 
above  the  export  for  last  year. 
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Whether  we  have  more  flour  on  hand  than  we  had  last  year  at  this 
time  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is  that  we  have  materially  less; 
but  unless  we  have  materially  more  flour  on  hand  we  have  eaten  flour 
as  rapidly  as  we  ate  it  last  year.  But  last  year  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning a  lot  of  reserve  wheat,  so  that  we  should  have  eaten  faster  last 
year,  having  more  to  eat.  This  year  we  have  had,  in  addition,  a  very 
effective  campaign  for  the  saving  of  wheat,  but  in  spite  of  the  two 
factors  which  should  have  made  for  a  greater  consumption  last  year, 
the  figures  on^the  face  of  them  would  indicate  we  had  a  greater  con- 
sumption this  year.  That  shows  that  a  low  price  stimulates  con- 
sumption even  in  spite  of  efforts  to  control  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  relative  to  prices  in 
relation  to  production.  Last  year  the  farmers  planted  60,000,000 
acres  of  wheat.  They  have  harvested  46,000,000  acres.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  all  the  data  and  all  the  arguments  as  to  the  profits  the 
farmers  made  on  wheat  were  based  on  the  cost  of  proclucing  46,- 
000,000  acres,  with  no  allowance  for  the  planting  of  the  14,000,000 
acres  which  were  planted  and  abandoned,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  Department  or  Agriculture.  You  will  find  in  the  Monthly  Crop 
Report  for  May,  1917,  page  38,  of  the  entire  area  of  winter  wheat 
planted  31  per  cent  was  abandoned,  and  in  Nebraska  75  per  cent  was 
abandoned. 

The  wheat  planted  and  abandoned  because  of  bad  weather  must 
be  paid  for.  That  is,  risk  in  production  is  an  important  factor. 
Stated  another  way,  if  a  farmer  receives  an  average  price  for  his 
crop  in  an  unfavorable  year  he  actually  fails  to  receive  an  average 
price.  The  normal  expectation  in  an  unfavorable  year  is  a  partial 
offset  of  the  poor  yield  by  a  high  price.  If  the  farmer  receives  an 
average  price — ^that  is,  a  price  that  is  the  average  of  a  series  of 
years — for  a  poor  crop,  he  has  not  received  an  average;  he  has  re- 
ceived lower  than  an  average.  The  present  price  of  wheat  is  83  per 
cent  more  than  the  price  before  the  war  for  the  acres  planted ;  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  acres  harvested. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  the 
average  price  is  for  the  acres  harvested  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  average  farm  price  of  wheat,  as  compared  v^ith 
five  years  before  the  war  began,  for  the  entire  United  States  shows 
an  increase  of  131  per  cent.  In  other  words,  on  the  face  of  it  the 
farmer  has  received  an  increase  in  price  of  131  per  cent;  but  if  he 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  acres  planted  he  has  received  83  per  cent  more 
than  the  fi^e-year  average  before  the  war.  The  actual  farm  price 
Januarv  1,  1918,  was  $2.02.  Of  course,  the  farmer  does  not  receive 
$2.02. 

If  the  farmers  receive  the  average  cost  of  production,  then  about 
half  of  them  prodiiced  at  a  loss.  In  other  words,  about  half  of  them 
produce  at  a  cost  more  than  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  A  price  fixed  to  stimulate  production  ought  to  be 
above  the  average? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Another  principle  which  is  fundamental  is 
that  the  same  price  on  a  free  market  will  get  a  greater  acreage  than 
the  identical  price  when  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  element  of  distrust  comes  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  First,  because  the  farmer  is  afraid  of  Government 
control. 
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Second,  because  an  irregular  price  made  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  opemtes  so  as  to  even  up  his  income.  If  a  farmer  is  to 
receive  $1,500  one  year  and  $500  the  next  year,  he  would  prefer  to 
eveh  it  up  and  receive  $1,000  each  year.  If  he  gets  a  fixed  price  for 
liis  wheats  he  will  receive  a  large  income  in  a  favorable  year  and  an 
unusually  poor  income  in  a  poor  year;  and  we  always  prefer  uniform- 
ity of  incolne. 

Third,  prices  that  appear  to  us  to  be  high  at  a  given  moment  will 
be  low,  or  may  be  low,  when  the  crop  is  harvested,  because  of  the 
further  inflation  of  money  or  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  whichever  way  we  wish  to  put  it.  Two  dollars  to-day  for 
wheat  does  not  look  as  ^ood  as  $2  did  last  summer.  It  is  not  as 
good  in  relative  purchasing  power.  It  will  not  pay  as  much  on  a 
binder,  it  will  not  buy  as  many  overalls.  The  farmer  sees  this  and 
compares  a  fixed  price  with  probable  prices  of  other  products  at 
harvest  time. 

To  my  mind,  the  whole  question  when  we  deal  with  prices  is, 
How  much  do  we  wish  ?  Whatever  price  we  set  we  will  get  the  pro- 
duction that  the  farmer  estimates  he  can  make  at  that  price. 
The  Chairman.  The  action  and  reaction  will  be  automatic. 
Mr.  Warren.  There  is  a  great  section  of  land,  with  which  your 
chairman  is  certainly  quite  familiar — I  grew  up  on  the  edge  of  it — 
a  section  of  land  that  is  from  200  to  400  miles  wide,  extending, 
roughly,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  line,  in  which  the 
risk  factor  in  production  is  enormous.  The  farmer  in  the  more 
favored  parts  of  that  section  will  get  four  crops  in  five  years,  and  it 
varies  all  the  way  from  that  to  one  crop  in  five  years.  When  he  does 
get  a  crop  he  must  receive  pay  for  all  the  failures  or  he  will  not 
plant.  That  great  marginal  belt  is  in  considerable  measure  our  re- 
serve in  the  wheat  situation.  We  bring  that  land  into  cultivation 
with  prices  that  look  favorable,  compart  not  with  past  history  but 
compared  with  other  things  to-day. 

In  the  same  way  all  of  our  crops  are  competing  with  each  other. 
There  is  a  farmer  who  will  raise  wheat  at  a  very  low  price,  A 
neighbor  will  have  land  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat,  but  at  a  little 
higher  price  he  will  raise  wheat  on  it.  We  are  shifting  that  margin 
all  the  time. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  make  a  statement  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  sums  up  my  ideas  of  the  situation.  Tlie  most  effective  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  stimulate  production  is  to  have  the  Government 
definitely  announce  that  it  will  allow  the  farmer  to  sell  his  products 
on  a  free  market  without  price  control. 

If  price  control  is  to  be  continued,  I  believe  we  should  first  pay 
much  higher  prices  for  products  the  production  of  which  we  desire 
to  have  increased  than  competing  products  sell  for. 

Second,  control  prices  in  the  open  rather  than  though  private 
agreements  with  dealers. 

Third,  give  the  farmers  who  produce  the  product  a  chance  to  be 
heard  before  prices  are  fixed. 

Fourth,  we  should  not  boycott  any  product  if  we  wish  its  produc- 
tion to  be  increased,  unless  the  Government  has  previously  guaran- 
teed its  price  or  otherwise  assured  the  future  supply. 
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Fifth,  control  distribution  and  consumption  of  all  products  for 
which  prices  are  fixed ;  otherwise,  I  believe  that  the  further  we  go  the 
worse  off  we  will  be. 

Of  course,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  we  wish  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  we  shall  have  to  pay  a  price 'for  it,  not  as  good  as 
for  other  products,  but  better.  Private  a^eements  in  the  control  of 
prices  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  larmers.  They  have  given 
rise  to  all  manner  of  rumors,  many  of  which  are  utterly  untrue  but 
are  believed  because  other  rumors  looking  much  like  them  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  true.  So  the  public  is  in  the  attitude  of 
believing  anything.  They  believe  that  everything  is  being  manipu- 
lated. Furthermore,  wHen  prices  are  controlled  throu^  private 
agreements  with  dealers  the  announcement  of  the  fixed  price  comes 
to  the  farmer  from  the  dealer,  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  who 
should  speak  to.the  farmer  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  a  farmer  com- 
j)laining  that  the  farmers  knew  nothing  about  this  poultry  order 
until  the  dealers  informed  them  of  it  and  after  the  dealers  had  had  a 
chance  to  unload. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  objection  to  boycotting  any  product  is  that  if 
we  stop  its  consumption  we  automatically  stop  its  production,  unless 
we  have  arranged  for  keeping  up  the  production  by  some  artificial 
means.  If  we  stop  consumption,  we  stop  production.  We  can  not 
save  milk.  The  cow  can  not  save  it.  We  have  to  kill  the  cow  unles> 
the  milk  is  consumed.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  if  we  lower  prices 
below  what  they  would  normally  be  we  must  control  consumption  or 
run  out  of  the  product.  My  own  forecast  is,  and  has  been  all  the  fall 
and  all  the  winter,  that  we  will  run  out  of  wheat  before  the  year  is 
over. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.  There 
are  two  things  that  would  stimulate  the  production  of  wheat  this 
year:  First,  it  is  essential  to  hold  in  wheat  acres  which  have  been 
sown  to  winter  wheat  and  which  promises  a  low  yield  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  prevent  their  being  turned  under  and  planted 
to  some  more  profitable  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  to 
stimulate  an  increased  acreage  of  spring  wheat.  Are  not  those  the 
two  things  that  are  necessary? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  was  a  drive  made  to  have  47,000,000 
acres  of  winter  wheat  sown.  The  drive  did  not  succeed.  It  failed 
by  5,000,000  acres,  and  that  6,000,000  acres  can  only  be  obtained  by 
spring  sowing.  Otherwise,  the  yield  will  be  less  tnan  the  basis  on 
which  that  campaign  was  made — the  estimated  needs.  Now,  then,  if 
the  spring- wheat  acreage  remains  the  same  and  a  lot  of  winter  wheat 
is  turned  under  and  the  land  sown  to  crops  that  promise  to  be  more 
profitable,  that  will  still  depress  the  yield,  below  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  must  expect  that,  unless  we  have  an  unusually 
favorable  season. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  which  would  be  luck  and  not  foresight? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  have  heard  a  good  many  times  from  the 
Food  Administration  that  the  only  agricultural  products  on  which 
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prices  are  absolutely  fixed  are  wheat  and  sugar.  Have  you  any  idea 
that  any  other  agricultural  products  are  controlled  just  as  effectively 
by  indirection  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  are  thej,  and  how  is  it  done? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  case  of  canning- factory  crops  there  is  one 
definite  instance  at  least.  A  canner  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  had 
his  plans  made  and  posters  up  to  contract  with  farmers  for  tomatoes 
at  a  given  price.  The  day  he  was  to  make  the  contracts  he  received 
a  telegram  saying  that  he  should  not  buy  tomatoes  at  that  price. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  From  whom  did  the  telegram  come? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  signed  "  United  States  Food  Administration." 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  canner,  of  course,  is  subject  to  license 
regulations? 

llr.  Warren.  Yes ;  it  is  done  by  the  licensing  system.  All  things 
are  possible  under  the  licensing  system. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Go  ahead.  Professor. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  not  a  list  of  details  to  give,  but  I  know  the 
effect  is  to  control  prices. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then,  since  the  Government  is  a  very  large 
purchaser  itself,  by  far  the  largest  single  purchaser,  it  can  control 
prices,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  not  that  true  also  in  the  canning  business  ? 
It  buys  an  enormous  amount  of  canned  goods  for  the  Army  and 
Xavy  and  the  allies,  and  it  fixes  their  prices  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  It  is  the  largest  buyer,  and  so  large  a  buyer 
can  control  the  price. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  it  is  a  buyer  whose  terms  must  be 
accepted  by  the  seller  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  not  think  that  has  been  applied  to  some 
extent  to  pork  and  beef  products? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  definite  statement  on 
that,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  applied  to  nearly  all 
products;  that  is,  it  may  be  applied  at  any  time  to  any  of  them. 
None  is  exempt. 

The  Chairbian.  I  have  had  evidence  direct  from  different  sources 
so  convincing"  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  farmers  have  been  selling 
hogs  at  less  than  the  corn  was  worth  to  fatten  the  hogs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Doctor,  the  packing  plants  are  all  under 
license? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  have  been  informed  through  the  public 
press  that  their  whole  business  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  complete 
regulation  of  the  Government,  and  it  must  be  that  the  Government 
is  regulating  every  profit  they  make  on  foodstuffs.  In  fact,  they 
have  announced  it.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  since  that  was 
♦lone  the  prices  of  live  stock  on  the  hoof  which  is  purchased  by  the 
packers  have  stood  practically  at  a  fixed  level,  with  some  minor 
«ceptions. 

Mr.  Warken.  Yes.  The  quotations  on  com  have  been  practically 
constant  day  by  day  and  month  by  month  on  the  board  of  trade,  and 
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they  have  been  entirely  out  of  ratio  to  cash  corn  on  the  same  date,  or 
even  to  futures  for  delivery  on  the  same  date.  Of  course,  the  power 
tq  compel  sale  also  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  power  to  fix 
I>rices.  To  require  that  eggs  shall  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  certain 
time  is,  in  effect,  to  fiz  prices. 

Senator  Wadbworth.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  here. 
Professor,  about  the  very  severe  prospective  losses  facing  the  lamb 
feeders  or  the  mountain  State&  We  feed  quite  a  few  lambs  in  New 
York  State,  though,  of  course,  not  on  any  such  scale  as  they  do  out 
there.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prospects  of  those  lamb 
feeders? 

Mr.  Warrsn.  I  do  not.  In  the  entire  United  States  the  price  of 
lambs  is  not  in  ratio  to  the  price  of  feeds.  The  price  of  beef  is  not 
in  ratio  to  the  price  of  feeds. 

The  Chairiican.  What  about  hogs  and  pork? 

Mr.  Warren.  Hogs  are  nearer. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Hogs  are  a  little  nearer  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  yet  the  price  of  hogs  on  the  hoof  has 
stood  almost  at  a  fixed  level  since  the  packing  industry  fell  under 
the  licensing  system. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  know  that  cold-storage  eggs  were  taken  out  at 
a  certain  figure.  This  controlled  the  price  of  fresh  eggs.  Even  the 
fixing  of  the  profit  that  a  man  who  places  a  product  m  cold  storage 
may  make,  may  react  quite  readilv  on  the  price,  even  though  the  price 
to  the  farmer  was  not  fixed  at  all. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  when  the  profit  to  the  cold-storage 
dealer  is  fixed,  from  that  time  on  the  price  to  the  farmer  is  prac- 
tically fixed.  It  may  not  have  been  before  that,  but  when  his  profits 
are  fixed  and  the  Government  has  power  to  say  when  the  eggs  shall 
be  sold  and  in  what  quantity  the  inevitable  result  is  to  fix  the  price 
to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Warren.  ,Yes.  The  fixing  of  a  profit,  if  it  is  made  highly 
profitable,  might  stimulate  bidding  so  that  they  would  pay  too  much. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  provision  for  taking  the  risk  off  a 
man's  shoulders  if  he  should  buy  eggs  and  put  them  into  storage  and 
find  later  there  was  no  market  for  eggs  that  would  pay  him.  If  his 
profits  are  limited  too  closely  it  would  naturally  not  place  him  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  to  bid  very  keenly  with  other  cold-storage  men  for 
those  eggs.  He  would  wish  to  be  sure  to  have  the  price  low  enough 
so  that  in  no  case  would  he  have  a  loss.  If  he  is  assured  that  he  can 
have  only  so  much  profit  he  then  certainly  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
the  risk  of  great  loss,  and  therefore  he  will  hold  the  price  down  or 
else  not  store. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  food  situation  ffenerally.  Doctor, 
do  you  think  it  is  encouraging  and  all  that  it  should  be,  or  sriould  we 
take  some  steps,  if  possible,  to  mend  the  situation? 

Mr.  Warren.  So  far  as  what  mankind  is  doing  is  concerned,  -we  are 
certainly  starting  the  year  with  a  very  unfavorable  outlook,  and  will 
be  shorter  of  food  than  we  have  been,  unless  we  have  unusually  favor- 
able weather.  That  is,  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have  done  in 
tiie  past  has  not  increased  production.  Men  are  leaving  the  farms  to 
wort  in  the  factories  because  it  pays  better.    My  own  belief  is  that  a 
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large  part  of  the  unfavorable  situationi  is  due  to  precisely  what  we 
have  done. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  To  what  we  have  done  arbitrarily  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Eather  than  what  we  have  left  undone? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  one  other  point..  It  seems  to  me  that  while 
the  production  for  next  year  is  not  yet  settled,  there  is  doubt  whether 
governmental  action  can  now  very  decidedly  affect  the  crops  of  next 
year.    It  is  too  late. 

Senator  Wapsworth.  Do  you  think  something  could  be  done  to 
help  the  spring* wheat  acreage? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  something  could  be  done.  Something  could  be 
done  in  this,  that,  and  the  other;  but  to  increase  the  whole  produc- 
tion means  that  some  person  who  is  now  employed  in  wort  other 
than  agriculture  and  who  knows  how  to  farm  must  be  attracted  back 
to  the  farm,  and  that  takes  time.  I  doubt  if  the  public's  mind  iB 
ready.  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to  get  anything  material  done  in  a 
large  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  by  and  large  as  to  the  situation 
in  the  aggregate?  That  would  not  apply  to  the  seeding  of  one  crop 
in  lieu  of  another? 

Mr.  Warren.  No.  My  judgment  is,  based  on  these  comparative 
figures,  that  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  this  year  will  be  about  nor- 
mal. The  acreage  of  barley  will  be  high.  The  acreage  of  com  mav 
be  high,  provided  the  seed  is  available.  If  we  do  not  find  enough 
seed  com,  then  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  plant  things 
in  place  of  it.  Spring  wheat  would  be  one  of  the  things  to  take  the 
place  of  corn. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  if  the  spring  wheat  acreage  is  normal, 
how  will  you  account  for  the  increase  in  com,  rye,  and  barley? 
Where  will  the  acreage  come  from — ^f rom  land  heretofore  fallow  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  doubt  whether  the  total  acreage  of  grain  will  be 
increased,  on  the  whole.  I  should  expect  the  acreage  of  com  to  be 
increased  at  the  expense  of  other  crops  to  some  extent  if  the  seed  is 
available.  I  should  expect  the  acreage  of  barley  to  be  increased  in 
the  spring  wheat  territory  to  some  extent.  My  impression  is,  though,* 
that  the  total  acreage  will  not  be  increased  over  the  normal,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  shift  between  them. 

The  Chairman.  Limited  largely  by  available  acreage  and  available 
labor? 

Mr.  Warren.  And,  in  the  case  of  com,  by  available  seed.  The  crop 
that  promises  to  pay  best  under  the  circumstances  will  be  raised. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  of  com  were  fixed,  and  fixed  at  fi:om 
30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  the  wheat 

Mr.  Warren.  Then  we  would  get  barley  and  oats. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  our 
being  able  to  get  the  seed  com? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  serious  doubt  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  com  belt.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  matter 
in  New  York,  a  State  that  normally  has  no  trouble.  We  raise  flint 
corn,  and  normally  there  is  no  trouble  getting  seed. 
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Senator  Eansdeix.  Could  you  not  get  com  from  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Wahren.  It  will  not  ripen. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  We  have  a  short  season. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  could  sell  many  carloads  of  com  to  ship  West 
into  the  com  belt  for  se^d  if  we  could  find  it.  They  would  even  take 
our  flint  corn — Wisconsin  would  like  to  get  it — ^because. they  can  not 
get  enough  of  the  dent  corns  that  will  mature.  You  can  not  ship 
corn  North  any  considerable  distance  and  have  it  ripen. 

Senator  Bansdelu  The  situation  is  different  from  shipping  it 
from  the  North  to  the  South? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  The  tendency  throughout  the  com  belt  is  for 
the  farmer  to  plant  the  com  that  requires  tne  longest  possible  season. 

The  Chairmak.  Doctor,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
appearing  before  you  and  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  hearing  me. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  6, 1918.) 
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WEDNTESPAT,  MABCH  6,   1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agrictlture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  coimnittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a»  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  Xo.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  F.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Ken- 
yon,  and  Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Reid,  you 
may  continue  your  statement. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  HANK  EEID,  PUBLISHES  OF  THE  SHEPHEBD'S 

JOXTBITAL,  CHIGAOO,  ILL.— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  appeared  before  the  committee  several  days  ago,  but  I 
yielded  to  Prof.  Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman.  At  that  time,  briefly,  I  testified  to  the  fact  that,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  packers  had  absolute  control  of  the  meat  situation  and  had 
so  monopolized  it  that  they  also  had  control  of  most  of  the  butchers. 

Prof.  Warren  testified  yesterday  before  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  I  had  previously  made  the 
statement  that  the  meat  situation  was  pretty  well  controlled,  regard- 
less when  there  is  no  free  market  or  real  ccwnpetition  it  is  idle  to 
theorize  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sheep  men  of  the  country  there  is  no 
free  market.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  being  artificially 
evaded  to-day,  and  the  packers  are,  under  Government  license, 
in  such  shape  that  they  can  dictate  just  exactly  what  the  prices  are 
that  the  sheep  men  will  get. 

I  made  the  point  that  the  average  sheep^  farmer  to-day  at  the  pres- 
ent market  prices  on  feeder  sheep  is  losing  from  $1  to  $5  a  head. 
And  in  reading  over  the  previous  testimony  before  this  committee, 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar  when  I  made  that  statement,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  lot  of  testimony  to  that  effect ;  and  hence  I 
will  not,  unless  it  is  desired,  go  any  further  into  that. 

But  in  1910,  according  to  my  figures,  there  were  approximately 

6,500,000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  of  those,  approximately 

710,000  wei-e  in  the  business  of  sheep  raismg  and  wool  growing.    That 

was  their  principal  source  of  occupation,  their  principal  source  of 

income. 
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To-day,  on  the  wool  proposition,  if  present  prices  are  maintained, 
the  man  raising  what  I  will  roughly  call  the  "  wool  sheep,"  so  as  not  to 
be  too  technical,  has  a  chance  to  get  by;  but  the  man  who  is  raising  a 
cross-breed  sheep,  in  which  mutton  blood  predominates,  which  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  fine  wool  sheep,  is  dependent  almost  wholly  on  the 
mutton  or  meat  value  of  the  sheep  for  his  money;  and  it  is  those 
cross-breed  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  that  the  range  people  throughout 
the  West  have  sold,  and  they  sold  them  last  fall  all  over  the  corn 
belt  and  all  over  the  Eastern  States  at  prices  of  about  16  cents.  It  is 
those  people  who  are  suffering  the  biff  tosses. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
all  the  recognized  agents  of  our  Government  and  the  farm  papers 
and  everyone  else  were  urging  the  farmers  last  fall  to  raise  more 
sheep 

Senator  Gbonna  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  men 
thaf  bought  the  feeder  sheep  that  are  losing  money ;  is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Heid.  Yes,  fundam^ntaUv.  A  man  that  has  owned  ewes,  and 
has  bred  them  himself,  and  sells  the  wool  from  those  ewes — if  they 
are  long-wool  sheep — and  sells  the  lambs  that  he  himself  has  raised — 
if  he  is  not  buying  his  feed — ^is  making  a  profit ;  but  the  farmers  that 
buy  feeders,  who  are  the  great  majority  of  the  sheepmen  outside 
of  the  range  country,  are  the  farmers  who  are  losing  money.  In 
some  cases  those  sheepmen  will  get  less  for  fattenea  sheep  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  stockyards  than  they  paid  for  them  when 
they  were  thin  and  poor,  three  to  six  months  before. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  ultimately,  that  condition  will  reflect  itself 
upon  the  man  who  raises  sheep  also,  will  it  not ;  because,  if  the  feeder 
is  "  stung "  once  he  is  not  apt  to  buy  again;  so  that  ultimately  it  will 
reflect  on  the  prices  of  the  sheep  even  to  the  raiser  of  tht*  i^heep, 
will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  outside  of  the  interests  of  these  original 
710,000  men  who  are  dependent  upon  the  sheep  for  a  livelihood,  we 
can  probably  add  over  a  million  general  farmers  in  our  eastern  coun- 
try who  bought  these  feeder  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Reid.  At  least  a  million,  I  should  say.  Senator  Gore.  And 
those  men,  in  most  instances,  have  borrowed  money  from  the  banks. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  renters.  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent 
of  these  sheep  were  purchased  on  borrow^ed  money,  for  which  the 
farmer,  of  course,  had  to  put  up  his  farm  as  security,  or  his  notes 
if  a  renter.  And  this  money  was  obtained  from  private  sources,  and 
not  from  the  so-called  Federal  farm  loan  banks,  which  have  not  as 
yet  proved  workable  in  those  matters.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
that  because  I  could  testify  for  several  weeks  on  that  situation.  But 
I  will  simply  say  that  the  Federal  farm  loan  bank  does  not  help 
in  the  situation. 

At  any  rate,  these  men  come  into  the  market  to-day — not  to  the 
packers'  markets  any  more,  but,  if  you  please,  to  GoA-emment  mar- 
kets that  are  licensed  and  operated  imder  the  actual  pei*sonal  con- 
trol of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  Government. 
They  are  not  now  privately  controlled;  they  are  under  or  should 
be  under  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  supervision  than  our  national 
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banks,  or  our  nationally  operated  railways.  And  these  stock  farm- 
ers are  to-day,  according  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  before 
this  committee,  and  according  to  what  I  know  personally,  and  ac- 
cording to  what  is  the  common  knowledge  of  all  the  farmers  and  all 
the  people  in  the  farming  districts,  are  being  robbed  of  from  $1  to 
$5  per  head. 

Senator  Kenyon.  On  what — on  sheep? 

Mr.  Reid.  On  sheep.    Now,  Mr.  Hoover  admits  that  this  is  so 

Senator  Kenyon  (interposing).  You  say  he  does  admit  it? 

Mr.  Kead.  He  does ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  K^enyon.  In  what  does  he  admit  it?  In  some  writing  ad- 
dressed to  you  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  ;  he  admits  it  is  a  terrible  situation,  and  says  he  does 
not  doubt  that  these  farmers  are  losing  from  $1  to  $5  a  head.  I  will 
modify  my  stat-ement;  he  does  not  admit  that  they  are  being 
robbed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Reid.  He  says  that  they  are  losing  their  equities.  And  he 
says  he  thinks  something  should  be*  done. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  at  this  point  explain  just  why  this  is  the 
case?  The  Government,  of  course,  does  not  design  to  do  an  injury  to 
the  farmer.  Why  does  Mr.  Hoover,  or  why  do  those  who  are  acting 
with  him,  or  for  him,  or  under  him,  permit  this  thing  which  you 
characterize  as  robbery? 

Mr.  Reid.  You  ask  why  they  allow  it,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  know ;  the  situation  is  incredible  but  it  exists ; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  come  down  here  to  find  out. 

Senator  Page.  Well,  the  question  arises,  is  not  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  having  its  regular  operation  and  effect,  without  any  of 
these  harmful  things  to  which  you  refer  coming  from  the  action  of 
the  (lovernment? 

Mr.  Reid.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  working 
anywhere,  particularly,  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reid.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  It  has  been  repealed  for  the  present. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  checked, 
thn)ugh  the  instrumentalities  of  the  Government,  in  the  licensing 
Rj'stem. 

Mr.  Reid.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  law  of  supplj^  and  demand 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  the  present  time.  The  packers  are  buy- 
ing probably  99  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
^oing  that  under  Government  license ;  and  there  is  no  other  place  that 
the  sheepmen  can  sell  their  sheep.  And  I  think  that  possibly,  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  in  war  times,  that  mi^ht  be  the  best  way, 
"nless  the  Government  wanted  to  establish  municipal  abattoirs,  which 
^'ould  take  a  lot  of  time  and  money  and  supervision. 

Xow,  the  point  I  am  making  about  this  Government  license  system 
is  that  prior  to  the  war,  or  prior  to  the  time  this  was  talked  about, 
the  economic  conditions  were  such  that  if  the  farmer  got  "  stung," 
[>r  ^ot  robbed,  or  lost  his  money — or  any  way  you  want  to  character- 
ize it — ^he  was  doing  that  with  a  private  concern — although  lots  of  us 
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think  the  Government  should  have  intervened  before.  But  at  tlie 
present  time,  farmers  thought  they  were  going  to  have  protection 
from  the  Government.  They  had  a  right  to  think  so;  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  protection. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  the  Government  will  have  to 
take  over  the  packing  houses  and  the  stockyards,  and  that  we  may 
as  well  face  that  condition  first  as  last? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  think  it  very  likely. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  And  fix  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  And  fix  the  prices. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Would  they  do  it  in  the  same  way  that  they 
fixed  the  wheat  prices? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Then  have  vou  much  faith  in  such  a  i"enie<lv 

«  « 

for  the  present  evils? 

Mr.  Reid.  Well,  the  whole  question  comes  down  to  this:  either  we 
have  a  government  or  we  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  fixed  the  railroad  prices  pretty  weli» 
and  we  could  follow  some  such  basis  as  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  the  view  of  everyone  who  has 
looked  into  the  question  that  the  price  fixing  on  wheat  has  been  not 
only  a  failure,  but  that  it  has  really  been  the  means  of  discouraging 
production ;  so  that  we  are  in  a  serious  condition  as  to  our  supply  of 
breadstuff.    I  think  that  everybody  must  admit  that  now. 

Senator  Page.  And  have  you  any  hope.  Senator  Gronna,  that  if  we 
were  to  take  over  the  matter  and  make  fixed  prices  for  mutton, 
lamb;  and  wool,  we  would  be  in  any  better  condition  as  to  them  than 
we  are  now  with  regard  to  wheat? 

Senator  Gronna.  With  regard  to  the  present  Food  Administration. 
I  have  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  would  stop  the  robbing  of  the  farniei-s  at 
both  ends  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  would  not  like  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  do  that  or  not* 
because  the  elevator  men  that  Senator  Gronna  has  reference  to  used 
to  handle  wheat  at  1  cent  a  bushel.  Under  this  new  system  they 
were  allowed  2  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  an  inci'ease  of  100  i>er  cent 
on  what  they  received ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  more  than  100  per  cent  on 
their  profits,  because  there  was  some  expense  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  fault  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  does  it  not  resolve  itself  down  to  this :  That 
the  administration  is  really  controlling  it  now,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  being  injured;  and  that  if  the  Government  should  take 
it  over  under  the  same  process  we  would  get  the  same  kind  of  ti*eat- 
ment;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  change  of  adminif^- 
tration  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  a  political  discussion. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  political  discussion 
either. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  mean  a  political  change;  you 
mean  a  change  in  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Senator  NoRsisk  Yes. 
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Senator  Gronna.  I  will  suggest  to  you,  Senator  Norris,  that  you 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Oklahoma,  who  answered  that 
question. 

Senator  Norris.  I  heard  that  statement. 

Mr.  Eed).  I  will  put  it  this  way,  if  I  can  draw  an  analogy  on  this 
thing  to  make  it  clear:  I  have  got  to  say  something  at  this  point 
about  our  President,  and  I  do  so  with  trepidation — ^not  because  I  am 
afraid  to  criticize,  but  because  I  want  to  do  something  constructive. 

Now,  as  far  as  we  farm  people — and  I  am  one  of  the  youngest  pub- 
lishers, possibly,  of  a  farm  paper  in  this  country ;  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  farm  papers  and  farm  movements  and  agricultural  move- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  credit 
conferences  and  farm  marketing  conferences,  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  Government  officials ;  I  went  through  this  foot-and-mouth 
disease  scandal  in  which,  I  think,  the  country  lost  completeh^  any 
confidence  it  had  had  in  the  present  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  never  regained  that  confidence. 

It  would  be  rather  a  terrible  thing  if  the  country  should  wholly  lose 
confidence  in  the  Food  Administration,  and,  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  President  Wilson,  should  lose  confidence 
in  the  President. 

I  would  state  it  as  my  personal  opinion,  and  that  of  a  majority  of 
farm-paper  editors  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  politics, 
that  r^resident  Wilson  does  not  know  that  a  state  of  agriculture 
exists.  In  otter  words,  his  "  blind  side  "  is  farming  and  farmers  and 
farm  operations.  Nothing  that  he  has  ever  said  pr  written  or  done 
in  his  life,  either  up  to  the  time  that  he  became  President,  or  after 
that  time,  would  lead  any  of  us  to  think  that  he^had  any  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  or  even  a  sympathetic  understanding,  of  farming 
and  farm  conditions. 

I  am  trying  very  hard  to  be  exact  here  and  not  to  be  in  any  way 
partisan.  That  being  the  case,  and  the  fact  being  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  that  France  and  England  are  in  a  famine  condition, 
according  to  our  own  Food  Administrator  and  our  administration, 
and  that  we  ourselves  may  get  into  that  condition,  not  only  from 
transportation  problems  the  ills  of  which,  or  the  weather,  or  the  other 
factors  need  not  be  gone  into  now,  but  just  the  question  of  the  lack 
of  production  by  the  farms  of  this  country.     Now,  I  do  not  want  to 

fo  mto  the  grain  end  of  it,  but  live  stock  is  the  large  end  of  farming, 
f  our  meat  producers  all  through  this  country,  and  our  producers  of 
sheep,  from  whom  comes  clothing  as  well  as  meat,  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  systematically  robbed,  if  they  are  going  to  lose,  as  they 
have  in  some  instances,  all  the  money  that  they  have  earned  in  many 
vears  of  hard,  bitter  struggle,  if  their  credit  is  to  be  impaired  at  the 
banks  and  their  buying  power  diminished,  their  ability  to  hire  farm 
labor  in  these  very  critical  times — ^when  labor  is  so  high  and  so 
scarce — then  the  whole  country  and  the  allies  also  are  facing  very 
flerious  conditions. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  in  which  President  Wilson  could  be 
made  to  see  this  to-day.  If  something  is  not  done  in  the  next  two  to 
four  weeks,  anything  else  that  may  be  done  this  year  (1918)  will  be 
absolutely  useless.  And  if  it  is  true — ^and  President  Wilson  has  said 
80,  and  it  must  be  true — ^that  we  may  lose  the  war  from  lack  of  food- 
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stuffs,  why  we  ai-e  simply  impoverishing  about  one-third  of  our  farm 
population  to-day  to  no  good  purpose. 

Senator  Groxna.  Is  it  not  possible*  Mr.  Reid,  that  if  we  would  not 
interfere  with  economic  conditions  but  let  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  apply  the  same  now  as  they  did  before  the  war.  that  would 
do  more  to  encourage  production  than  anything  we  could  do  at  this 
time  'i 

Mr.  Rsro.  Well,  that.  Senator,  would  seem  to  be  the  substitution 
of  the  lesser  of  two  bad  situations.  And  we  have  gone  so  far  in 
attempted  repilation  that  that  would  be  like  marching  our  men  up 
the  hill  and  then  marching  them  down  again. 

And  if  we  have  got  into  a  bad  fix,  regardless  of  why  we  did  so,  we 
ought  to  do  something  constructive  to  get  away  from  it.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  seize  and  operate  the  packers'  plants,  the  President  ought 
to  be  willing  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  But  from  all  the  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  Members  of  Congress,  in  both  Senate  and 
House,  and  with  various  Government  officials,  they  claim  that  they 
have  not  any  real  control  of  the  packers.  And  I  have  further  heard 
that  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Secretary  Houston  would  do  a  lot  of 
things  if  the  P;^dent  would  let  them — ^if  he  understood  the  acute 
conditions. 

If  he  does  not  understand  these  conditions,  I  can  not  see  how  the 
President  of 'our  country,  who,  after  all,  is  elected  to  do  what  the 
majority  of  the  people  want  him  to  do,  can  sit  back  and  be  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  people  are  being  systematically 
plundered — or,  if  they  are  not  being  systematically  plundered,  they 
are  systematically  losing  most  of  their  savings.  Xna  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  emergency,  with  the  war  conditions  and  the  famine 
conditions,  nothing  would  so  engross  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  of  his  advisors — and  I  might  also  say  of  Congress — as  the  vital 
question  of  the  production  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  And  time  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir;  time  is  the  very  essence  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  lose  a  month  now  vou  lose  a  vear,  do  a'ou 
not? 

Mr.  REro.  If  we  lose  a  month  we  have  lost  a  year:  and  if  we  have 
famine  conditions  here  we  have  lost  the  war. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  production  is  of  the  great- 
est importance?  These  other  things  are  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  it  is  bad  to  have  to  pay  tremendously  high  prices ; 
but  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  high  prices  as  it  is  a  question  of 
being  able  to  get  the  food  at  all. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  only  way  to  produce  it  is  not  necessarily  to  guar- 
antee it,  but  to  get  these  farmers  equity,  to  get  these  farmers  fair 
prices.  The  best  and  quickest  and  most  profitable  way  to  increase 
farm  crops  or  to  increase  any  other  products  would  be  to  see  that  the 
producers  get  a  fair  profit.  You  can  talk  patriotism  until  you  get 
blue  in  the  face — they  did  that  last  year,  and  they  got  a  wonderful 
response;  the  farmers  acted  in  a  patriotic  manner  and  they  were 
ruined  as  a  result ;  and  now  they  will  not  do  it  again. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  not  ruin  a  man  twice, 
can  you?  I 

Mr.  Reid.  He  can  not  do  it  twice :  he  has  not  got  the  money  to 
do  it.    I  will  say  this,  that  if  the  allied  Governments  and  the  starving 
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people  over  there  were  getting  food  at  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war prices,  and  that  was  being  taken  out  of  our  farmers,  they  would 
stand  it.  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  the  farmer  to  give  his  all  to  the 
Government,  he  would  do  it — we  all  would.  But  we  do  not  ask  our 
President  or  our  Senators  or  Representatives  to  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  give  everything  to  the  Government  and  represent  the 
Government  widbut  price.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  come  here  to 
Congress  and  give  up  every  bit  of  his  fortune  and  deny  himself  and 
stint  his  fami^  as  to  necessaries,  education,  etc.,  so  that  he  may 
represent  the  Government  without  pay  and  just  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  be  $l-a-year  men ! 

Mr.  Reid.  Yet  we  are  asking  the  farmers  to  do  that,  and  nobody 
in  the  Government  seems  to  care  very  much. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  that  same  rule  can  be  applied  to  labor. 

The  reason  that  I  said  it  might  be  better  to  let  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  control  than  to  attempt  to  have  the  Government  control 
was  this :  That  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  that 
way  compensate  them  for  the  high  prices  that  they  have  to  pay  for 
foodstuffs;  but  if  production  is  cut  off  entirely,  the  coimtry  must 
starve. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  been  figured  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
average  wage  earner's  wages  go  to  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs.  Bread 
is  the  chief  article  of  food ;  and  a  great  many  laborers  in  this  coimtry 
can  now,  with  two  days'  wages,  buy  a  barrel  of  flour.  If  he  has  five 
in  family,  it  will  take  five  barrels  to  run  him  a  year,  and  at  $12  a 
barrel  that  would  be  $60  a  year  that  he  would  be  paying  for  the 
chief  article  of  food,  when  his  wages  would  amount  to  about  $1,500 
a  year,  as  a  great  many  of  them  do. 

But  I  think  there  is  one  criticism  that  can  very  properly  be  made 
of  the  President's  proclamation  fixing  a  price  oi  $2  on  wheat.  He 
said  that  wages  have  been  adjusted  on  that  basis,  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  get  their  bread  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  he  was  fixing. 
But  that  goes  on  the  theory  that  the  farm  laborers  must  bear  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  cut  in  prices  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  wages  in  the  towns. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  that  can  not  be  done? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  they  can  not  get  the  laborers  on  the  farms 
even  now  in  competition  with  the  prices  paid  to  labor  in  the  city. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  clear  was,  that  if  we 
knew  that  the  Germans  or  any  other  hostile  people  were  going  to 
come  over  here  and  take  all  the  profits  and  all  the  equities  fiom 
2,000,000  of  our  people,  or  if  we  had  a  section  of  our  country  over- 
run by  any  hostile  forces  that  were  impoverishing  the  great  majority 
of  our  farmers,  something  very  drastic  would  oe  done.  But  now 
we  have  this  so-called  Government  control,  which  seems  even  less 
than  perfunctorjr,  and  it  could  be  made  a  real  control.  The  President 
could,  through  his  properly  constituted  authority,  control  the  packers 
and  see  to  it  that  the  farmers  got  a  fair  return  on  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  invested. 

But  more  than  that,  the  principal  point  that  I  started  out  to  make  was 
^ply  that  all  of  this  money  that  is  being  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
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of  the  farmers  is  not  going  to  the  consumers.  The  allied  Gtovem- 
ments  are  getting  no  benefit  from  it;  the  only  people  that  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  it  are  the  packers. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Reid,  complaints  have  been  made  before 
this  committee  that  practically  the  packers  are  now  being  controlled 
by  the  Government ;  that  is,  they  are  told  to  buy  ^rtain  things^  at 
certain  prices.  If  that  is  true,  how  could  we  reltifeve  the  situation 
with  reference  to  sheep  any  more  than  we  have  relieved  it  with  ref- 
erence to  hogs?  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  pres- 
ent will  remember  the  testimony  that  we  had  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  had  virtually  told  the  packers  what  to 
buy  and  what  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  they  are  following  those  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Reid.  Well,  if  the  packers  are  following  the  instructions  of 
the  Government,  then 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  In  reference  to  hogs,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Reid.  If  that  ai)plies  to  control  through  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  for  the  allies,  it  is  true  that  the  Government  has  control, 
which  their  properly  constituted  officers  deny. 

Senator  Gronna.  Well,  they  have  control  through  their  pur- 
chasing agents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  denies  that? 

Mr.  Reid.  Well,  Mr.  Hoover  says  he  has  no  control. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  reference  to  mutton? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir;  in  reference  to  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  giving  the  power  over  mutton  that  they  now  exercise  over 
wheat? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  railroads,  in  one  way,  furnish  an  analogy,  and  in  another  way 
they  do  not.  When  the  Government  seized  the  railwajrs  they  pre- 
sumably swept  away  the  Wall  Street  control,  and  the  average  rail- 
road-operating man,  the  average  division  superintendent,  or  man  of 
that  kind  is  supposedly  a  good,  patriotic  citizen,  and  those  men  are 
efficient  operating  men  and  can  be  controlled  by  the  Government  so 
as  to  produce  efficient  transportation.  You  see,  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  intricate  bookkeeping  and  complicated  direction.  If  a  carload  of 
freight  is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  you  either  get  it  or 
you  do  not. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  packers,  we  have  not  a  large  force  of  Grov- 
emment  inspectors  there,  except  the  meat  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  We  simply  take  the  packers'  statements  of 
•how  they  stand;  we  do  not  have  Government  superintendents  down 
there,  and  we  do  not  have  any  particular  control,  according  to  what 
the  Food  Administration  claims.  And  control  should  be  done.  If 
we  seized  those  plants  and  allowed  the  present  packing  people  to 
operate  them,  with  the  same  people  that  operate  them  now,  that 
would  not  relieve  the  situation  in  the  least,  and  after  the  war  they 
would  have  an  absolute  monopoly,  with  Government  consent. 

Senator  Page.  Right  there  let  me  ask  this:  How  can  you  account 
under  your  theory  for  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  Swifts,  which 
stood  a  few  months  ago  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  dollars,  is  now 
down  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-odd  dollars.    If  they  are  making 
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such  enormous  profits — in  fact,  you  have  suggested  or  intimated 
that  they  are  absorbing  hundreds  of  millions,  if  not  billions  of 
dollars,  by  taking  all  the  profit  there  is  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer — how  do  you  account  for  that  decrease  in  the  value  of  their 
stock? 

Mr.  Reid.  WeJJ,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  stocks;  I  do  not  even 
follow  the  stock  lA^trket.  I  can  not  offer  any  particular  explanation 
of  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  do  you  know  in  a  general  way  the  profit  that 
these  packers  have  made  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Keid.  We  have  their  published  statements. 

Senator  Norris.  That  shows  a  large  profit,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  show  a  much  larger  profit  than  they  ever  previ- 
ously had. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid.  No  farmer  or  anyone  objects  to  the  packers  making  a 
good  profit  or  to  anyone  else  making  a  legitimate  profit. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  profit  is  per 
animal  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  What  they  say  they  make  or  what  they  actually  make? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  important  thing,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Page.  I  think  it  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound ;  the  average 
profit  on  beef,  they  claim,  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  not  these  things  regulated  so  that  they  will 
make  a  profit  of  from  9  to  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Reid.  Theoretically  they  are. 

Senator  Norris.  But  they  make  more  than  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  would  be  so,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  that,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  arrangen;^ent  was  that  they  should  get 
not  over  9  per  cent  on  their  turnover  on  beef.  Just  how  that  works 
out  I  do  not  understand.    I  thought  perhaps  you  might  know. 

Mr.  Reid.  Well,  as  loiig  as  the  Government  does  not  have  any 
real  control  of  the  packing  plants,  as  far  as  having  a  sufficient  force 
of  experienced  men  down  there  watching  the  buying  and  selling  and 
getting  reports  and  checking  up  those  reports,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Food  Administration  or  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  any  men 
there  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  know  whether  those  figures 
are  correct  or  not.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  great  majority 
of  bank  presidents,  for  instance,  are  reasonably  honest,  decent  kind 
of  people.  Yet  we  do  not  go  into  a  bank  and  ask  them  to  hand  the 
(lovernment  a  statement  and  take  their  word  for  it.  We  have  very 
skillful  bank  examiners,  men  who  are  experts  and  get  large  salaries ; 
we  have  men  of  integrity,  experience,  and  ability  to  go  in  there  and 
examine  their  books  and  count  their  cash,  etc. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  the  Government  should  ex- 
amine all  business  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Reid.  They  certainly  should  examine  a  business  that  they  are 
''upposed  to  control  by  license  in  that  way^  especially  in  a  crisis  like 
^he  present  one. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  do  not  think  they  do  that  now  with 
the  packers  ? 
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Mr.  Kkid.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Waobworth.  They  have  the  power  to  do  that  now,  have 
they  not,  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Reu>.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wadbworth.  Under  the  license  section  of  the  food-control 
act? 

Mr.  Bud.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that 

Mr.  REn>.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  either;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
argue  a  point  of  law  with  a  Senator  who  helped  to  pass  the  law. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Well,  the  Government  fixes  the  price  of  wheat ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  attempted  to  overlook  the 
fanners'  books  and  see  whether  they  are  making  a  profit  or  liot. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  law  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to : 
That  there  is  a  law  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  there  any  question  about  this :  That  the  Govern- 
ment can  fix  the  price  the  pacKers  shall  pay,  and  also  the  price  at 
which  they  shall  sell?  They  practically  do  that  under  the  licensing 
clause  of  the  food-control  act. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beid,  did  you  call  Mr.  Hoover's  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  act  that  authorizes  him  to  fix  prices  and  limit  profits 
under  those  licenses? 

Mr.  Beid.  I  called  the  attention  of  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Cotton 
to  it ;  and  they  both  seemed  to  think  that  the  meat  situation  is  critical  : 
and  both  seemed  sincere  in  their  wish  to  do  something.  And  when 
you  tell  them  these  things,  they  agree  with  you  on  the  food  crisis. 
They  admit  that  the  farmers  are  losing  money  on  their  meat  products. 
Yet  they  claim  that  they  have  not  power  to  change  these  conditions. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  farmers — and,  I  understand,  in 
other  places — is  tnat  the  Fooa  Administration  has  gone  about  as  far 
in  some  respects  as  President  Wilson  thought  it  was  policy  to  let 
them  go.  If  that  is  true  and  if,  not  only  the  testimony  that  I  have 
given  before  this  committee  is  in  any  way  true,  but  even  if  only  a 
small  fraction  of  it  is  true — ^I  am  not  impeaching  my  own  testimony  ; 
I  am  making  a  constructive  statement;  I  Am  perfectly  willing  to  be 
put  under  oath.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  testimony  that  you 
have  had  so  far  before  this  committee  which  I  read  last  night  tends 
to  prove  what  I  have  said. 

Senator  Page.  Mr.  Beid,  may  I  ask  vou  this  question :  Is  it  the 
general  sentiment  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Hoover  are  more  solicitous  for  the  city  consumers' 
end  than  they  are  for  the  farm  producers'  end  of  this  grave  matter? 

Mr.  Beid.  I  am  afraid  farmers  outside  of  the  cotton  belt  are 
rapidly  getting  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pei^sonnel  of 
those  whose  services  Mr.  Hoover  has  accepted  to  administer  this 
meat  division  of  his  office? 

Mr.  Beid.  I  have  met  them,  of  course.  I  did  not  know  any  of 
them  previously,  those  in  the  meat  division. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  personally.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  their  business  connections? 
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Mr.  Seid.  Not  any  more  than  I  have  been  told. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Cotton's  busi- 
ness connections? 

Mr.  Red).  I  do  not.  But  the  very  general  opinion  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Senator,  and  the  very  general  opinion  in  Government  circles, 
seems  to  be 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Keid,  I  want  to  have  read  into 
your  testimony  one  sentence  of  section  6  of  the  Food  Control  Act. 

(Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  to  the  committee,  thereupon  read,  as 
follows:) 

Whenever  the  President  shall  tlnd  that  any  storage  charge,  commission, 
profit,  or  practice  of  any  licensee  is  unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
and  unfair,  or  wasteful,  and  shall  order  such  licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time 
fixed  in  the  order,  to  discontinue  the  same,  unless  such  order,  which  shall  recite 
the  facts  found,  is  revoked  or  suspended,  such  licensee  shall,  within  the  time 
prescribed  in  the  order,  discontinue  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory-, 
and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  find  what  is  a  just, 
reasonable,  nondiscriminatory,  and  fair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or 
practice,  and  in  any  proceeding  brought  in  any  court  such  order  of  the  Presf: 
dent  shall  be  prima  facia  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  ought  to  go  into  the  record  at 
this  point,  because  I  think  they  are  getting  into  a  habit  generally 
here  of  saying  they  have  not  the  power  to  do  anything  they  do  not 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  Reid.  Will  the  stenogi'apher  read  my  previous  answer  as  far 
as  I  have  gone  ? 

(Stenographer  thereupon  read,  as  follows:) 

Bnt  the  very  general  opinion  here  in  Washington,  Senator,  and  tlie  very 
seneral  opinion  in  Government  circles,  seems  to  be? 

Mr.  Reid  (continuing).  That  the  different  Cabinet  members  and 
other  administrative  forces  are  held  back  because  President  Wilson 
does  not  grasp  the  situation. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  yesterday,  Mr. 
Beid,  of  Prof.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  In  which  he  stated,  in  one  instance,  that  he 
knew  of  an  incident  which  involved  the  reception  by  a  canning  com- 
pany in  Niagara  County,  in  western  New  York,  of  a  telegram  from 
the  Food  Aoministration  telling  them,  in  effect,  not  to  pay  so  much 
for  tomatoes  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imagine  any  bod  v  lacks  any  power  who 
issues  orders  to  6,000,000  farmers  ijot  to  sell  hens  for  two  months? 

Mr.  R£aa>.  Please  repeat  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  imagine  anybody  lacks  any  power  who 
can  issue  orders  for  6,000,000  farmers  not  to  sell  hens  for  two 
months?  ' 

Mr.  Reid.  I  should  assume  not;  no.  But  they  seem  to  lack  the 
power  to  tell  four  of  five  packers  to  not  take  away  the  profits  and 
eammgs  of  2,000,000  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  they  lack  the  power  or 
disposition. 

Mr.  Reid.  We  hear  a  lot  about  things  done  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many.   We  have  been  sympathetic  with  the  German  people,  against 
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whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting,  on  the  theory  that  the 
has  impoverished  those  people  and  has  caused  them  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  because  of  what  they  think  is  patriotism.  Let  us  assume  they 
love  their  own  country  or  they  would  not  fight  so  hard  for  it.  Over 
here  we  are  facing  a  condition  where  we  are  impoverishing  our  own 
people,  and  the  a£ninistration  does  not  seem  to  care.  If  it  is  wrong 
to  ao  the  things  that  the  Grerman  Grovemment  is  doing  abroad  to 
their  people,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  do  things  right  here  that  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  either  permitting  m>m  lack  of  administrative  ability  or 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  it.  If  they  do  not  know,  that  is  no 
excuse.  You  can  not  even  ^  into  a  crimmal  court  and  plead  ig- 
norance, because  you  know  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse,  and 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  President  should  be  blind  to  the 
wishes  of  his  own  people  and  their  welfare ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  thing 
he  is  put  there  by  the  people  to  take  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  afraid,  Mr.  Reid,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  at  times  entirely  neglecting  the  question  of  the  psychology 
amongst  farmers. 

Mr.  Reu).  It  is  more  than  psychologA* — ^they  are  being  ruined. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  disputes  that  the  far- 
mers lost  on  the  average  a  dollar  a  bushel  on  wheat  produced  last 
year  by  the  order  issueoT  That  would  mean  that  thev  lost,  at  the  rate 
of  600,000,000  bushels,  $600,000,000,  and  if  they  raised  1,000,000,000 
bushels  thev  lost  $1,000,000,000- 


Mr.  REm.  I  do  not  care  to  dispute  it,  Senator,  if  you  arc  asking  me 
that  question. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  asking  it  of  anybody  who  cares  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  But,  on  the  meat  question  in  breeding  animals  and  rais- 
ing animals  for  the  market,  in  the  preparing  of  a  stock  farm  it  takes 
months  and  years  of  time  for  the  stock  farmer  to  get  his  farm 
equipped,  buying  silos,  raising  his  crops  and  getting  ready  to  take 
care  of  conditions  like  this.  And  if  the  farmer  is  a  renter,  as  so  many 
of  the  farmers  are  in  the  richer  sections  of  the  com  belt,  it  takes  him 
a  few  years  to  get  out  of  the  renter  class  and  save  a  little  money  and 
get  credit  at  the  bank  and  get  in  shape  where  he  can  either  buy  or 
teat  a  farm.  Then  when  these  people  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  being  impoverished  to-day  by  either  the  greed  of  a  few  packers 
or  the  indifference  of  our  a(uninistration,  or  both  it  is  outrageous. 
And  I  come  here  to  Washington  to  tell  the  thin^gs  I  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  thousands  of  people  in  an  endeavor  to  try 
to  get  somewhere  to  get  justice  for  these  farmers.  I  do  not  like  to  set 
here  and  say  these  things,  but  they  are  true.  Something  must  be 
done.  If  it  is  not  done  soon  it  will  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  done  at  all  or  not,  a  food  shortage  will  come  and  we  will  lose  the 
war.  Two  and  two  alwaj^s  make  four,  regardless  of  proclamations 
and  theories. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  Mr.  Reid,  if  the  administration  would  direct  the 
packers  to  pay  a  profit  for  lambs,  hogs,  and  cattle  that  would  insure 
a  reasonable  return  to  the  farmer,  that  would  accomplish  the  result, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Absolutely;  and  nothing  else  will.  Every  legitimate 
business  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  Nobody  cares  if 
the  packers  make  a  good  profit  or  if  the  railroads  make  a  good  profit. 
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and  President  Wilson  has  guaranteed  them  that.  Why  are  their  in- 
terests greater  than  food  producers?  I  think  the  farmer  would  be 
the  last  person  on  earth  not  to  want,  nor  would  any  other  class 
want,  any  decent  business  man  to  be  restricted  from  making  a  fair 
profit  on  any  legitimate  thing.  But  either  the  Government  is  forcing 
the  packers  to  squeeze  the  larmers,  which  seems  incredible,  or  the 
packers  themselves  are  taking  it  out  of  them.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  these  farmers  are  losing  money,  and  they  can  not  continue  in 
business  and  continue  to  lose  money.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
man  who  has  only  $2,000  or  $3,000  to  lose  his  money,  lose  all  his 
credit,  and  yet  keep  on  going.  Lots  of  farmers  may  own  $40,000,  or 
$50,00i()  worth  of  land,  but  their  actual  cash  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
amount.     They  do  not  have  big  cash  capital. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  farmer  is  the  only  class  of  men  who 
thinks  he  is  lucky  when  he  gets  justice. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  think,  then,  Mr.  Reid,  that  restricting  prices 
in  farmers'  products  in  a  way  which  discourages  production  is  not 
going  to  help  us  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Reid.  Anything  that  discourages  production,  I  assume,  taking 
the  statements  of  the  President  himself,  is  going  to  cause  us  to  lose 
the  war. 

Senator  Page.  And  it  will  not  result  in  saving  the  consumer,  be- 
cause by  reducing  or  restricting  the  production  it  will  eventually 
react  upon  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reid.  Absolutely.  The  more  legitimate  profit  every  citizen 
makes  the  better  off  we  all  are.  That  is  axiomatic;  and,  more  than 
that,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  is  going  to  make  the  f arn^er  con- 
tinue in  business  as  will  the  making  oi  his  business  profitable.  That 
is  why  for  years  and  years  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  sheep,  be- 
cause the  sheep  business  was  so  unprofitable.  I  do  not  care  to  go 
into  the  cause  of  that  here;  the  reason  why  simply  was  because  the 
bosinesB  was  so  unprofitable.  When  the  price  got  up  so  the  business 
was  fairly  profitable  every  farmer  became  interested.  Fundamentally, 
from  the  scientific  end  of  agriculture  sheep  can  be  handled  so  much 
more  economically  than  any  other  class  of  live  stock  that  a  farmer 
can  have  a  bigger  and  quicker  turnover  for  a  smaller  investment,  and 
this  should  be  safest  according  to  ordinary  business  practice.  There 
is  every  possible  reason  for  wanting  the  ordinary  farmer  to  raise  a 
few  sheep,  from  the  clothing  as  well  as  the  meat  standpoint ,  and  it 
really,  gentlemen,  is  more  than  a  bread-and-butter  question;  it  is  a 
bread-and-meat  question. 

Senator  Page.  You  were  speaking  about  the  class  of  sheep  that 
were  being  raised  now,  some  xor  meat  and  some  for  wool.  Is  it  not 
pretty  easy  to  change  .that,  say,  by  breeding  so  that  in  a  year  you  can 
bring  the  class  of  sheep  raised  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  lines? 

m.  Reid.  That  is  rather  an  involved  question.  Senator.  I  will  say 
that  in  a  broad  way  that  there  is  a  best  and  cheapest  way  to  raise 
sheep.  To-day,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  done  some- 
thing like  this :  To  let  the  large  amount  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  longwool  sheep  be  produced  in  the  range  country.  These  in  many 
instances  have  been  partially  covered  by  a  mutton  cross — and  I 
mean  Herino  and  Rambouillet  and  Cotswold  and  Lincoln — ^pailicu- 
larlv  the  first  two — ^these  have  been  crossed  with  different  English 
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mutton  varieties  of  sheep.  It  has  produced  a  fine  cross-bred  dieep. 
In  the  range  country  there  is  a  section  of  our  United  States  which 
nii^rht  be  circumscribed  in  this  manner:  You  could  draw  a  north 
and  south  line  perhaps.  Senator  Granna.  through  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota, from  the  northern  part  of  Canada,  and  carry  that  line  straight 
south  into  Northern  Mexico,  and  you  could  bring  that  line  west 
over  ot  what  would  correspond  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in 
California,  the  same  ran^  that  extends  into  Mexico — I  think  it  is 
the  Sierra  Madre,  Init  it  makes  no  difference — and  then  bring 
the  line  north  up  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain"^  of  California 
and  the  Ca;scaae  Mountains  in  Oregon  and  Washingtmu  and  con- 
tinue up  that  range  into  Canada  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  and  ccMnplete 
yoiu*  rectangle  east. 

That  is  all  fundamentally  and  naturally  a  cattle  and  sheep  coun- 
try. There  is  the  place  where  agriculture  is  only  going  to  ^-ucceeil 
when  it  i>  fimdamentally  attached  to  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  per- 
haps hog  industry:  but,  surely  cattle  and  sheep.  In  that  section 
of  the  coimtrv.  the  point  I  am  coming  to  is  they  can  raise  sheep 
by  the  millions  in  big  bands,  and  when  thev  raise  these 
sheep  that  are  generallv  an  all<wool  sheep,  then  cross  diem  badk  with 
;k  unitton  ram.  then  tliey  can  send  in  their  extra  lambs:  tliey  can 
send  in  their  extra  ewes  that  they  do  not  want:  they  can  s»d  in 
their  >urplus  sheep  of  aU  kinds  to  our  eastern  States.  The  eastern 
Statie^  can  take  them  in  small  lots,  a  few  hundred  up  to  a  thcMisand 
or  sKv— jsenerallv  a  few  hundred— a  double-deck  carload  is  abom 
^M)i.  and  feed  those  more  intensively  and  breed  them  with  that  par- 
tiffimlijur  variety  of  English  sheep — Shropshire  or  Hampshire  or 
SoiQiibdkitwn*  etc^  and  that  cross  produces  a  wonderfully  good  muitoi:! 
Ilamii&}L  The  importance  of  the  thing  is  to  raise  the  smaUer  bands  of 
dbeegj)  intensively  in  our  eastern  ^tates  and  sheep  in  tremendc^^ts 
mnnniiiifbiMrs  in  the  western  States. 

S^mfitt^oHT  Pjk«niE.  You  are  getting  into  a  larger  field  than  I  meant  to 
^i{p«m  nDipL  The  point  is  this,  that  tlve  demand  for  Army  wools  to-day 
if  fen  jiiibioflfln  what  i-j^  called  in  the  East  super  f 

Kb:.  SffUK.  Yes. 

Senuttfoir  Pj^iobl  And  in  that  way  you  are  bringing  the  meat  CDid 
;uijil  t&t^  wm^li  €nD>(i  in  combination  that  pays  the  ^neiy  best  promts  to- 
*i\m  (fff  iumr  rikK«^  j^m  can  raise*  it  seents  to  me. 

Jflm.  KsinPL  Y«s^:  and  yKnu  are  not  hurting  the  wool,  beranse  onai 
W(e$it  ttBus^y  iDDalbe  a  specialty  ctf  raising  thif^  grade  of  sheep  that  are 
hsM  H^oioidl  ffiv^e-eishths  or  thrv^e-f-Miiirtlvi  I«>n4r  wtTn>L  So.  nohodv's 
v»*»ifltfi(B  icw  <aidl»er  nnteregtis  would  sfiElSer.  Senai^i»r.  if  y*i*i  had  hoiasriii- 
M  «e^  ^T,  a  AwiDMeHiiect  carload  lot  of  the?e  west«m'>lBe«^  and  Ww^i 
tftyflB  tt(C^  Rmai!flii>&)  iiQDnG[tit<i>Hni  type  of  runs^  it  w^nuU  take  !•>!  days.  ali*o»oT^ 
ftif^li^oiw  yrona  ppd  Ibusi'iibsw  ikm^A  abo  youni  woufld  have  yvmir  ewes  bted  far 
tMun  wiboiftf  THftfiiru  TWaa  >iinip>f»i©ise  vicwui  |)it>«Bg}iit  those  last  Auagast  f(  l-i^lT  ► 
auTiii  '^H\&  iihtam  dnu  X«o>V'^fl]i!jib»eir:  VK'flur  fci3blf-bS-:'od  nunctt^iMii  lamb  wooii-ii  he 
«pfu  nihf'  imairfcHi  ttflui>  (ftoflmami^  Anoff^tst  ^^w  Sepa ember,  Tlnen  yv'»afl  wxcwui.i 
tum^  tt<«i  iiiinr  ^ooaif  in^w  maiinit^  if  tht^  niiarket  cii">ffiKiDiiki«tss;  and  eviervtiiiii^ 
tffls*'  'dkiBii]S!^E«:  (^^■t'S'  mis£^n  at  evwy  wfcnimn  tt>f  tSue  pt«<cter?  or  the  Govi^rr^- 
imemtt.    T&uit  ^*ofiiI>l  ftjip  a  year  fWauu  that   tiiBiiue  before  ywa  cvflnid 

(fli>  iu.  ^>[iiii]LJ&  lit  mm  * 
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Mr.  S£iD.  Yes;  to-day  we  are  doing  it  in  the  most  eoonomical  and 
efficient  way.  But  if  anybody  changes  meat  standards  over  night  on 
these  things  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chatbman.  It  is  pr^ty  hard  to  revolutionize  the  business  to 
meet  an  emergency? 

Mr.  BiOD.  Yes;  but  why  always  wait  for  the  ^nergency — can  we 
never  plan  in  advance?  That  to-day  is  the  great  fault  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  knowing  when  the  program  will  be 
changed,  and  nobody  knowing  whether  if  he  engaged  in  the  business 
he  would  make  a  profit  out  of  it  even  if  he  produced  it. 

Senator  Page.  There  is  a  splendid  demand  for  the  wool  that  comes 
from  the  mutton  sheep  ? 

The  Chatkman.  There  is  no  doubt  ab<mt  it. 

Senator  Page.  To  that  extent  the  farmer  is  being  blamed  for  all  the 
conditions  that  exist  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Bjud.  Yes.  But  tihe  farmer  should  have,  if  he  was  getting  fair 
play  from  the  Government,  every  possible  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to-day,  right  now. 

S^iator  Gbokka.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago 
papers  is  re^rding  this  matter,  Mr.  Keid — ^I  mean  the  big  news- 
papers of  Chicago  F 

Mr.  £eid.  I  think  most  of  the  papers  in  Chicago  try  to  be  fair.  I 
think  the  Trade  Commission's  investigation  there  has  been  handled 
fairly  by  the  Chicago  Tribime  and  the  Hearst  papers  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  If ews.  And  I  would  say  that  the  papers  are  trying  to  do  the 
best  they  can,  but  their  editors  really  do  not  understand  modem 
farming  conditions. 

But  1  might  go  further  and  say  that  for  the  farm  papers  of  Chi- 
cago, or  for  the  cattle  papers  anywhere  in  the  country,  or  the  ordi- 
nary editor  to  endeavor  to  fight  the  packers,  or  to  come  down  here  and 
testify  the  way  I  am  doing  is  a  very  dangerous  undertaking. 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  question.  Do 
those  papers  realize  that  the  real  important  thing  is  production,  and 
do  they  take  the  same  position  that  you  have  very  vividly  explained 
to  us  this  morning,  that  in  order  to  encourage  production  the  farmer 
must  receive  a  fair  return  for  his  efforts  and  upon  his  investment? 

Mr.  Bjssd.  They  have  not  on  the  question  of  the  miTlr  supply  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Senator.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  conception 
of  the  producers  side  of  the  prox>osition  at  all.  They  have  taken  the 
<:oiisumer''s  side.  Another  thing,  Senator,  after  all,  the  city  papers 
are  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  people  who  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  farm  papers 
genendly  toward  the  food  situation  and  the  importance  of  efforts  to 
<*ncoarag6  the  production  of  meat? 

Mr.  BxaD.  May  I  amplify  my  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seid.  The  farm  papers  generally  are  sympathetic  with  the 
farmers,  and  they  want  to  do  the  best  they  can,  but  they  are  depend- 
*?nt  to  a  certain  extent  upon  their  advertising.  They  have  to  get 
'•rvdit.  Where  the  papers  in  cities  like  Chicago,  where  interests  like 
*n^  grain  and  meat  interests,  before  the  Food  Administration  was 
o[>prative,  supi>osedly  interfered  and  editors  and  other  people  did  not* 
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dare  in  some  instances  to  come  out  and  tell  or  print  what  they 
thought.  Otherwise,  they  would  lose  their  credit.  Pusonally— 
although  it  does  not  make  much  difference — I  know  I  am  taking  a 
risk  in  coming  down  here  and  testifying  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Norbis.  Do  they  have  any  fear  of  the  Post  Office  Deptrt- 
meni  in  the  administration  of  the  espionage  and  trading-with-tiie- 
enemy  act  and  that  the  department  might  enforce  it  against  them ! 

Mr.  RiaD.  I  do  not  believe  I  get  the  drift  of  your  Question. 

Senator  Nonas.  What  I  mean  is,  censorship  of  tne  Government. 
Is  there  any  fear  on  the  part  of  the  farm  papers  along  that  line? 

The  Cfiaihm AN.  With  respect  to  the  papers  being  put  out  of  the 
mails. 

Mr.  Red).  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  fear  of  that,  but  I 
suppose  that  the  act  could  be  invoked  by  a  very  partisan  adminis- 
tration against  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Seid.  The  committee  is  very  much 
indel^ed  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAIX  ASD  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 


SATTTBDAY,  TiTAHCIT  O,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  ox  Agricultcbe  and  Foeestky, 

Washingtan,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chiarman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Grore  (chairman),  Sheppard,  Ransdell,  Thomp- 
son, Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  ^AIRMAN.  The  committee  will  now  be  pleased  to  hear  you, 
Mr.  DeKelder. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  A.  DELFELDEB,  BEPBESEITTIirG 
THE  WOOLGBOWEBS,  BIVEBTOHT,  WYO. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  whom  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  My  name  is  J.  A.  Delfelder,  address  Riverton, 
Wyo.,  and  I  represent  the  woolgrowers. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  you  statement,  Mr.  Delfelder. 
Mr.  Delfelder.  The  supply  of  wool  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  decreasing  2  per  cent  annually,  and  the  consumption  has  been 
increasing  4  per  cent  annually.     The  war  has  had  a  tendency  to 
deplete  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries 
and  the  drought  has  killed  a  large  number  oi  sheep  in  Australia  during 
the  past  year.    Japan  at  the  present  time  is  confronted  with  a  wool 
famine,  and  that  country  has  representatives  in  the  United  States 
endeavoring  to  buy   10,000,000  ewes  with  which  to  establish  the 
woolgrowing    industry   in    Japan.      The    question    of   encouraging 
further  production  in  the  United  States,  or  even  maintaining  our 
present  supply  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration.    In  the 
Intermountain  region  where  we  are  growing  20,000,000  head  of 
sheep,  the  ranges  are  being  depleted  by  dry  farmers  and  withdrawals, 
and  the  predatory  wild  animals  are  killing  5  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  head  annually.     Fifty  per  cent  of  the  labor  that 
we  employ  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  flocks  against  predatory 
wild  animals.    But  with  the  present  shortage  in  labor  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  protect  our  flocks  in  the  future 
and  maintain  our  present  supply  of  wool. 

We  appear  before  you  at  this  time  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  Federal 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  all  predatory  wild 
animals  of  the  West.  Since  our  ranges  are  stocked  to  their  carrying 
capacity,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  increase  our  holdings  ana 
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production  without  encroaching  upon  the  areas  that  are  now  pro- 
ducing wheat,  sugar  beets,  and  food  products.  The  raising  of  live 
stock  should  be  confined  to  natural  grasses,  because  it  lessens  the 
cost  of  production  and  lessens  the  attention  of  labor.  With  the 
eradication  of  the  predatory  wild  animal,  we  can  readily  release  50 
per  cent  of  the  labor  now  employed  and  that  labor  can  be  used  for 
growing  foodstuffs  and  mannmg  the  factories. 

Shomd  you  give  our  proposition  favorable  consideration  and 
eradicate  our  predatory  wild  animals,  we  must  find  other  grazing 
groimds  for  this  surplus.  With  that  in  mind  we  have  investigated 
the  coastal  plains  of  the  South,  the  idle  lands  of  the  North  and  East. 
We  find  millions  of  acres  of  unutilized  waste  grasses  suitable  for 
sheep  raising,  but  we  find,  further,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
get  natives  or  the  Western  man  to  stock  these  ranges  on  account  of 
the  depredations  of  predatory  dogs. 

Unless  we  can  get  some  legislation  that  will  eradicate  these  dogs, 
or  confine  them  to  the  owners'  premises,  the  reestablishing  of  the 
wool-growing  industry  in  the  South  or  East,  for  taking  care  of  the 
surplus  sheep  of  the  West  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
million  head  of  surplus  sheep  from  the  western  ranges  can  be  brought 
to  the  South  and  East  each  year,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  about 
10  years  until  the  United  States  would  be  producing  the  700,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  that  we  consume  annually. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  you  want  us  to  tax  the  people  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  we  are  gettmg  at.  What  we  want 
Congress  to  do  is  not  to  make  a  tax  upon  any  conunercial  industry. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  disturb  anyone  else  in  this  matter,  but  we 
want  them  to  put  the  dog  owner,  the  live-stock  owner,  and  the 
predatory  wild  animal  in  a  sphere  by  themselves,  and  create  a  fund 
by  levying  a  tax  upon  dogs  and  use  that  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
eradicating  the  predatory  wild  animal. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  would  make  a  different  rate  of  tax  upon 
the  different  kinds  of  dogs? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Why,  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  tax  every  dog  alike  ? 

ifr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  we  would  tax  every  dog  alike.  Sheep  raisers 
have  dogs  and  we  must  keep  those  dogs,  because  they  are  necessary 
in  the  successful  handling  of  sheep  on  a  large  scale,  and  until  we  can 
do  something  with  this  sort  of  a  proposition. 

I  did  not  think  the  condition  was  so  serious  until  I  went  South  last 
fall,  anid  I  got  some  of  the  natives  down  there  to  trv  sheep  raising, 
and  they  were  a  little  bit  backward  about  doing  it,  but  finally  they 
did  put  them  in.  I  have  just  returned  from  there,  and  I  have  f ounH 
there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  dog  proposition.  They  are  not  going  to 
raise  10  per  cent  of  lambs  on  accoimt  of  the  dogs  destroying  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  killing  the  dogs  ?  .        .    . 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No;  because  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  wise 
policy  for  anyone  to  kill  a  predatory  dog. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  authonties  will  not  kill  the  dogs  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No;  they  will  not  kill  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  we  have  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  which  united  States  Senators  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  ?    [Laughter.] 
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Mr,  Dxn^FELDEK.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  know  that,  and  I  notice  &  great 
many  have  respect  for  that,  too.  [Latighter.]  On  taking  it  up 
with  the  State  legialatares  they  say  that  such  a  measure  can  not  he 
handled  hy  the  States,  hut  that  as  a  national  measure  it  could  he  done . 
Senator  Norris.  What  kind  of  a  law  could  Congress  pass  that 
would  reach  the  dog  question  ? 

Mr.  Diaj*ETJ>ER.  The  same  as  other  laws  you  have  passed.  You 
passed  a  law  creating  forest  reserves,  and  you  have  passed  numerous 
other  laws  that  I  tmnk  woidd  properly  come  in  the  same  catagoiy 
with  the  dog  law. 

Senator  No»ris.  The  point  I  want  to  get  right  on  is.  What  kind 
of  a  statute  could  we  enact  ?  Could  we  enact  a  national  statute  now 
that  would  have  some  hureau  here  in  Washington  go  out  and  shoot 
d(^s? 

Mr,  I>ELFEii>ER.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Senator,  and  of  course  i  am  a 

woolgrower  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  upon  that  part  of  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  How  would  a  special  war  tax  upon  dogs  do  ? 

Mr.  I>elfeli»:r.  That  is  it.     Dogs  can  he  declared  a  nuisance  and 

a  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

Senator  Page.  Why  can  not  a  tax  be  imposed  on  them  without 
declaring  them  a  nuisance?  Why  can  not  a  tax  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  t.o  carry  on  tfie  war?  Do  you  know  any  reason 
why  we  can  not  tax  anything  we  want  to  if  it  is  a  war  measure  ? 

Senator  Nokbib.  Suppose  we  passed  a  law  that  the  declaratory 
purpose  of  it  would  be  to  raise  revenue  to  carry  on  the  war.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  every  dog  should  be  taxed  $5?  We  would  have  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Can  we  do  that  throu^  the 
Internal  Revenue  OflBoe  ? 
Mr.  DEiaFELDiaBt.  You  can. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Would  not  that  require  an  army  of  Federal 
officeholders  ? 

Senator  Page.  No,  Senator:  because  the  States  themselveB 

SenatcM-  Nokbis  (int^erposinff).  That  is  coming  to  the  point. 
Senat<«'  Page.  The  Stat.es  themselveB  have  a  list  of  dogs.  Vermont 
is  compelled  to  cany  out  the  State  law.  In  my  State  a  man  has  to 
notifv  the  town  as  to  the  number  of  dogs  he  keeps,  whether  male  or 
female.  That  record  being  there,  it  seems  to  me  very  easy  to  expand 
the  proposition. 

Senator  Nokris.  That  is  coming  down  to  something  practical 
Senator  Geonna.  We  do  now  have  a  municipal  tax  on  dogs. 
Mr.  Delfeldee.  Such  a  tax  would  raise  in   the  neighborhood 
of    57,000,000   or   $8,000,000   a   year.    Here    are    approximately 
10,000,000  dogs  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  Wadswokth.  Has  there  been  a  dog  census  taken  recently  ? 
Mr.  Delfelbee.  No,   only  in   some   states.     In   South   Carolina 
thev  have  more  dogs  than  people  and  twice  as  manv  dogs  as  ho^^ 
and  the  value  of  the  dogs  is  ten  times  as  nmch  as  tlie  value  of  tlie 
sheep. 

Senator  Wadswokth.  The  value  of  the  dogs  is  more  than  the 
value  of  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfeldee.  Yes,  ar;  the  value  of  their  dogs  is  $650^000, 
and  I  think  the  value  of  their  sheep  is  f62/XI0. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  dogs  eat  a  lot  of  food,  do  they  not  '< 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  If  we  were  to  confine  these  dogs  to  a  mntton 
ration  and  they  were  all  taken  to  Wyoming,  where  we  have  4,000,000 
sheep,  they  would  eat  up  our  entire  flock  of  sheep  in  20  days,  and 
to  put  all  the  dogs  of  tne  country  on  a  mutton  ration  they  would 
eat  up  all  of  the  sheep  in  the  Umted  States  in  eight  months.  You 
can  get  some  idea  from  that  what  a  tremendous  thing  it  is  to  feed 
the  dogs,  and  if  there  is  a  man  here  able  to  tell  me  what  dogs  are  good 
for  outeide  of  the  sheep  business  I  want  to  know  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  realize  that  the  dog  question  is  a  serious  one 
to  the  sheep  man.  A  dog  is  a  very  valuable  animal  on  the  farm. 
I  think  the  real  difficulty,  as  ^ou  said  a  moment  ago,  is  that  one 
neighbor  does  not  care  to  kill  his  neighbor's  dog.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  improve  upon  that,  simply  by  enacting  a  law  here. 
We  might  get  son^e  dog  administrators,  out  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
we  would  have  to  import  them  from  some  foreign  country,  England 
or  some  such  place,  or  they  would  not  have  tne  nerve  to  execute 
this  law. 

Senator  Page.  If  we  placed  a  tax  on  female  dogs  of  $20  and  upon 
male  dogs  of  $5  each  all  through  the  United  States,  do  you  not  think 
that  would  wipe  out  a  very  Targe  number  of  the  cheap,  worthless 
dogs  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  the  only  way  you  can  eradicate  worthless 
dogs  is  by  imposing  a  really  heavy  tax  upon  them. 

Senator  Page.  If  any  woman  wants  to  have  a  pet  dog  to  carry 
around  in  her  automobile  she  would  be  able  to  pay  that  tax.  Any- 
one can  aflford  to  pay  a  fair  tax  on  a  valuable  dog,  and  it  would  elinii- 
nate  the  worthless  httle  cur  running  around  the  streets.  I  have  seen, 
when  riding  around  in  may  own  home  State,  a  little  dog  which  would 
begin  to  run  for  pleasure  after  some  sheep,  and  perhaps  single  out 
one  that  was  pretty  heavy  with  lamb,  and  it  would  only  be  a  few 
minutes  before  that  sheep  would  lay  down,  and  as  a  rule  it  would  die. 
I  think  that  class  of  dogs  really  prevents  in  Vermont  our  having  a 
sheep  industry,  and  while  we  might  perhaps  find  that  locally  through 
our  State  legislature  we  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  matter 

Senator  Wadsworth  (interposing).  You  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  put  a  tax  on  all  dogs  found  with  wool 
in  their  teeth. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  State  of  New  York  is  solving  this  prob- 
lem in  a  perfectly  easy  way.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  State  should  not  do  it.  This  thing  of 
always  coming  to  Washington  to  have  something  done  that  the 
people  of  the  communities  do  not  do  or  neglect  to  do,  to  my  mind, 
IS  getting  almost  absurd.  The  State  of  New  York  has  established  a 
State  constabulary,  which  has  various  functions  to  perform  of  a 
police  character,  and  one  amongst  many  of  their  functions,  which  has 
turned  out  recently  to  be  a.  ratner  important  one,  is  the  shooting  on 
sight  of  any  dog  without  its  license  tag,  and  they  are  doing  it  all  over 
the  State  and  everybody  is  cheering  loudly  when  they  do  it,  and 
local  sentiment  agrees  with  it. 

These  State  poBcemen  are  mounted  and  imiformed,  and  they  are 
a  very  fine  lot  of  men,  carefully  selected,  and  under  military  dis- 
cipline, stationed  at  strategical  points  about  the  State,  quartered  in 
barracks,  and  they  ride  the  country  over  two  by  two;  they  arrest 
automobile  speeders,  help  the  deputy  sheriffs  track  criminals,  and 
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whenever  they  see  a  dog  anywhere  without  his  hcense  hanging  around 
his  neck  that  is  a  dead  dog.  It  is  easy  for  the  States  to  do  this 
thing.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  States  should  come  aU  the  way 
to  Washington  to  have  dogs  properly  controlled  within  their  own 
borders.  We  are  breaking  down  local  sentiment  in  bringing  such 
things  to  Washington. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  has  that  law  been  on  the  statute  books 
in  New  York  ? 

Senator  Wads  worth.  A  little  over  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  sheep  industry  ? 

Senator  Wads  Worth.  Splendid.  They  have  always  raised  some 
sheep  and  have  always  been  discouraged  on  account  of  the  dog 
problem. 

Senator  Norris.  At  the  present  time  are  these  dogs  killing  many 
sheep  in  New  York  State  ? 

Senator  WadsWorth.  Very  much  fewer  than  they  did  a  year  ago, 
because  there  are  fewer  dogs  and  the  dogs  which  are  livmg  there 
are  living  legally  with  license  tags  on  them  showing  the  tax  has  been 
paid,  and  a  man  who  owns  a  dog  worth  paying  tax  on  takes  care 
that  dog  and  looks  after  him.  Under  our  dog  law  the  damage  done 
done  to  flocks  of  sheep  is  paid  out  of  the  dog  license  fines  of  the 
town.     In  that  way  it  is  a  matter  of  public  sentiment. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  the  owner  of  that  dog  liable 

Senator  WadsWorth.  No;  not  the  owner  himself.  The  dog  has 
to  be  killed  as  soon  as  he  touches  a  sheep.  The  State  constabulary 
do  it,  and  it  is  always  better  to  have  that  done  in  that  way  than 
to  have  so-called  biologists  and  so-called  scientific  men  to  teach 
people  how  to  get  rid  of  dogs. 

Senator  Page.  Is  there  any  tax  we  could  levy  that  we  could  collect 
better  or  cheaper  than  a  tax  on  dogs  by  the  Government  which  would 
seek  to  tax  every  dog  in  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Wads  worth.  In  the  States  in  which  dogs  have  not  been 
registered  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to  make  a  dog  regis- 
tration. 

Senator  Norris.  Which  would  fall  as  a  burden  on  the  States  that 
have  tried  to  reach  this  evil. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  the  old  cry  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  everything. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  would  be  all  well  and  good  if  you  could  get 
the  States  to  do  that.  But  our  wo*ol  situation  at  the  present  time 
is  alarming.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  production,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  has  decreased  2  per  cent  and  the  consumption  has 
increased  4  per  cent,  and  the  industry  has  practically  been  depleted 
in  European  coimtries,  and  Japan  is  facing  a  wool  famine  right  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  producing  less  than  one-third  of  the  wool 
that  we  are  consuming,  and  unless  we  get  immediate  relief  we  are 
going  to  have  a  wool  famine  in  the  very  near  future,  and  to  wait 
until  the  States  get  around  to  this  is  going  to  take,  you  might  say, 
ages  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  have  given  this  subject  considerable  study. 
What  would  you  recommend  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  would  recommend  that  an  immediate  tax  be 
placed  upon  dogs,  and  that  the  fxmd  so  raised  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  predatory  wild  animals;  that  would  give  us  an  im- 
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mediate  increase  of  al  least  1 .000,000  sheep  a  j^ear,  and  by  bringing 
them  then  to  the  coastal  plains  of  the  South  and  New  England 
States  and  the  States  of  the  Middle  East,  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  a  few  years  until  we  would  be  producing  our  entire  requirements. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  any  idea  that  this  dog  fimd  would  be 
something  which  would  cost  us  as  much  to  collect  the  tax  in  this  way 
as  the  tax  would  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not.  I  think  if  you  would  make  that 
mandator}^  upon  the  owner  of  the  dog  and  give  him  60  days  in  which 
to  pay  his  tax  on  his  dog,  and  to  subject  him  to  a  fine  immediately 
afterward  if  he  did  not  pay  it,  that  the  people  themselves  would 
enforce  this  law. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  much  of  a  tax  would  you  impose  I 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  would  think  $1  a  head  would  be  sufficient. 
That  would  give  us  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  make  it  $5;  would  not  that  make  the 
result  more  certain  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  you  make  it  $5  it  would  make  it  a  little  more 
burdensome  upon  the  men  who  must  keep  the  dogs  for  legitimate 
purposes,  and  I  should  think  $1  a  head  is  sufficient.  That  would 
be  enough  to  mark  the  dog  that  is  claimed.  The  great  damage  is 
from  the  dog  which  has  no  owner.  All  over  the  coastal  plains  they 
live  under  abandoned  houses  and  prey  upon  live  stock  and  upon 
poultry.  They  really  have  no  owners,  and  this  would  compel  the 
owner  to  have  a  mark  on  his  dog,  and  any  dog  found  without  a  tag 
would  be  subject  to  being  killed. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Who  would  kill  that  dog  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  wool  grower,  if  he  has  the  authority,  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  it  if  the  dog  molests  his  flock. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Do  you  think  the  Congress  could  give  any 
individual  living  in  the  United  States  the  right  to  kill  a  dog  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  think  Congress  could  give  the  individual 
such  indiscrimiuate  police  power  as  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  quite  a  conception,  and  I  think  you 
better  think  it  over  a  little  before  being  positive. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  dog  roaming  about  promiscuously  would  be 
considered  predatory  and  would  be  subject  to  being  killed  the  same 
as  wild  animals  of  the  West.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  1  am  not  passing 
on  this  thing  in  a  legal  way;  I  am  telling  you  about  these  matters  from 
a  sheepman  s  standpoint. 

Senator  Gronna.  Your  idea  is  we  could  cooperate  with  the  States 
and  the  dogs  would  have  to  be  destroyed  by  orders  of  the  State 
authorities?  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
could  enact  a  Federal  law  authorizing  anyone  to  usurp  the  poUce 

J)owers  of  the  States.     I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  pass  such  a 
aw  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  pass  a  law  giving  a  man  the 
right  to  kill  a  dog  that  did  not  have  a  tax  tag  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  the  dog  were  declared  a  nuisance  you  could. 
The  Chairman.  The  States  have  poUce  powers  and  could  legislate, 
but  the  United  States  can  not. 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  The  dog  is  of  a  predatory  nature  and  is  destroying 
domestic  live  stock,  and  wny  could  not  he  oe  declared  a  nuisance  ? 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  bull,  which  is  rather  a  violent  animal. 
Could  you  pass  a  law  giving  authority  to  shoot  a  bull  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.   Yes;  but  a  bull  does  not  do  damage. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  damage;  I  am  talking 
about  the  principle. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you  not  beheve  that  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Government  would  reaoh  this  matter  just  as  well  or  even  better  than 
to  declare  a  dog  a  nuisance?  Why  do  you  not  tax  every  dog  in 
every  State  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  say,  tax  them,  whether  you  declare 
the  dog  a  nuisance  or  not.  But  declaring  the  dog  a  nuisance  and 
making  it  legal  for  anybody  to  kill  a  predatory  dog  or  a  dog  without 
a  collar  on  or  an  owner,  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  in  getting  these 
dogs  killed  off. 

Senator  Page.  But  you  are  departing  then  from  the  proper  Une 
of  law.  Let  the  States  do  that,  but  let  the  Federal  Government 
declare  a  tax.  And  instead  of  taxing  a  dog  $1,1  would  say  tax  him 
$0  for  the  male  and  $10  for  the  female,  and  in  that  way  ehminate  aU 
the  cheap  dogs.  If  you  have  a  few  very  choice  shepherd  dogs  in  the 
West,  your  farmers  will  pay  $5  a  piece  for  the  sake  of  eHminating 
the  cur. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  am  not  arguing  the  point  as  to  what  you  shall 
levy;  make  it  $1  or  $5  or  $25  and  we  will  cheerfully  pay  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  will  have  difficulty  making  people  admit 
their  dogs  are  nuisances.  Did  you  ever  read  Senator  Vest's  eulogy 
m  the  dog  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not.  Nobody  has  more  use  for  the  dog 
than  I  have.  I  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  dogs,  and  I  would 
keep  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  the  pioneer  and  the  man  who  has  been 
on  the  frontier  during  his  younger  days  realizes  there  is  no  more 
faithful  animal  servant  on  earth  than  the  dog,  and  I  agree  with  you 
eatirelv  that  the  dog  should  not  be  declared  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  1)elfelder.  To  show  you  the  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  the 
State  laws  in  regard  to  dogs,  I  will  say  that  we  have  a  wool  grower  in 
ilissouri  who  had  a  large  number  of  sheep  killed — I  think  something 
like  75  head  in  one  night — by  two  dogs.  He  succeeded  in  shooting  one 
of  the  dogs,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  got  the  other  by  poison. 
^)f  course,  the  owner  of  the  dog  was  a  pauper,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  bringing  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  damages  for  these  sheep. 
^  he  just  thought  he  would  let  things  run  along,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
owner  of  the  dog  brought  suit  against  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  took  the 
Daatter  into  court  and  collected  $125  for  the  value  of  those  dogs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  not  that  indicative  of  some  trouble  with 
^he  laws  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  laws  of  the 
^lifferent  States,  but  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  unless  there  is  something  done  with  the  dog  problem  and 
;»oinething  done  with  the  predatory  wild  animal  problem  in  the  West 
^t  is  going  to  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  a  further  increase  of  wool  or 
"button  within  the  immediate  future. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  to  dean  up  preda- 
tory animals  and  get  ria  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  We  get  them  down  to  about  40,000  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Then  if  we  had  an  attractive  bounty  of,  say,  $50  apiece, 
which  1  think  could  be  done  with  $2,000,000,  we  could  easily  eradicate 
those  animals. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
get  settlers  to  go  out  in  that  country  and  let  them  take  care  of  that 
question  than  for  the  Government  at  all  times  to  be  appropriating 
money  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  is 
going  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  labor.  You  gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  labor  problem. 
With  us  we  really  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  help  to 
plant  our  crops  and  care  for  our  stock,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  get  a  bunch  of  men  to  go  out  and  man  this  biological 
work;  but  if  a  bounty  of  $25  was  put  upon  predatory  animals,  if  the 
settler  had  any  spare  time  he  would  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
set  traps,  and  there  would  be  concerted  action  all  over  the  mter- 
mountain  country  to  kill  them. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  not  the  States  give  a  boimty? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  States  do  give  a  bounty,  some  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyox.  And  you  want  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  out  of  this  dog  tax.  But  we  are  not  asking 
Congress  now  to  tax  any  commercial  industry,  simply  to  penalize 
the  owner  of  a  dog  for  feeding  him  food  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
and  this  can  be  operated  so  that  the  coastal  plains  of  the  South  and 
the  waste  grasses  of  the  East  may  be  utilized.     There  is  not  any 

auestion  but  what  in  10  years  under  that  method  we  would  be  pro- 
ucing  the  700,000,000  pounds  of  wool  we  are  consuming  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  wool  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  foreign  countries  have  dog  taxes,  those  that 
raise  considerable  quantities  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  As  a  rule,  I  think  they  do;  at  least  they  lose  very 
few  animals  from  predatory  wild  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McClure,  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
is  here,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  make  a  atatement  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  W.  McCLXTRE,  SECRETAE7  NATIOH AI 
WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSGCIATIOIT,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McClure,  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  McClure.  My  name  is  S.  W.  McClure;  residence.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  and  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  McClure,  what  is  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  An  organization  representing  the  wool  growers  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  it  a  stock  company? 
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Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir:  it  is  a  voluntary  organization  with  about 
20,000  members. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  the  packers  any  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir.  The  organization  is  entirely  supported 
by  dues  collected  from  sheepmen.  The  western  sheepmen  pay  us 
$5  a  year  and  the  Httle  fellows  pay  $1  a  year.  We  have  about  5,500 
members  that  pay  either  $5  a  year  or  $1  a  year.  The  balance  of  our 
members,  about  15,000,  come  in  through  other  organizations:  that 
is,  a  State  association  will  join  and  pay  us  $100  a  vear,  and  that 
makes  each  of  their  members  an  aflShated  member  oi  our  organiza- 
tion. 

The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  met  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
January.  It  was  attended  by  some  1,200  wool  growers,  representing 
23  different  States.  That  association  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  place  a  Federal  tax  upon  dogs,  and  use  a  portion 
of  the  money,  or  such  part  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  predatory  wild  animals  in  the  West.  I  wiU  submit  the 
resolutions  to  the  clerk,  and  he  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows) : 

FEDERAL   DOG-TAX    LAW. 

Whereas  a  general  effort  is  being  made  to  reestablish  wool  growing  in  the  States  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  but  the  depredations  of  uncontrolled  dogs  offer  considerable 
obstruction  to  the  success  of  such  efforts.  State  regulation  of  the  dog  nuisance  has 
generally  proved  a  failure,  and  it  is  felt  by  many  well  ad\'i8ed  people  that  if  a  Federal 
tax  could  be  imposed  it  would  result  in  raising  considerable  revenue  and  in  destroy- 
ing many  worthless  dogs:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  membei^s  of  Congress  the  desirability  of  placing  a 
Federal  tax  upon  all  dogs,  and  of  using  the  fund  thereby  created  to  exterminate  stock- 
killing  dogs  and  predatory  wild  animals. 


ERADICATION    OF  PREDATORY   WILD  ANIMALS. 

Whereas  the  work  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  predatory  wild  animals  and  range-destroying  rodents  has  proven  most  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  during  the  past  two  years;  and 
Whereas  Congress  is  to  make  an  emergency  appropriation  to  meet  food  shortage  con- 
ditions and  to  aid  in  increasing  production;  and 
Whereas  this  resolution  is  in  direct  fine  with  such  appropriation  work :  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  petition  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  immediate 
use  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  the  extermination  of  the  aforesaid  animals; 
and  be  it 

Further  resolved,  That  in  case  the  legislature  of  any  State  shall  make  an  appropriation 
or  the  stock-raising  interests  of  any  State  shall  raise  funds  to  be  expended  by  the 
Biological  Survey,  the  said  State  apprppriation  or  private  fund  shall  be  duplicated 
by  a  further  appropriation  by  Congress^  to  be  expended  by  the  Biological  Survey  for 
the  extermination  of  the  aforesaid  animals  of  sucn  State  or  States. 

The  western  people  are  not  very  much  molested  by  dogs.  Our 
country  is  sparsely  settled  and  always  will  be.  It  will  not  carry 
much  more  settlement  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  except  in 
the  cities.  Hence  our  people  do  not  live  close  enough  together  for 
the  dogs  of  one  man  to  interfere  with  or  greatly  injure  the  flock 
master  of  another  section.  So  we  are  losing  in  the  West  very  few 
sheep  from  dogs. 

In  the  eastern,  middle  western,  and  south  portions  of  the  country 
your  farmers  contend  that  the  losses  from  dogs  is  the  one  thing 
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that  interferes  and  keeps  them  out  of  the  sheep  business,  and  I 
think  statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  losses  of  sheep  are  large. 

Senator  Norhis.  I  think  that  might  be  concede.  You  nave  not 
any  doubt  but  what  the  loss  of  sheep  by  dogs  in  the  East  is  one  of 
the  thines  that  keeps  the  farmers  of  the  East  from  raising  sheep  ? 

Mr.  ]\u<!lure.  My  views  are  somewhat  different 

Senator  Page  (interposing).  Is  it  not  the  main  thing? 

Mr.  McK^LLTiE.  No,  sir:  I  would  not  say  so. 

Senator  Page.  In  the  East  ? 

Mr.  McClitie.  No,  sir.  I  was  raised  on  a  sheep  farm  90  miles 
from  hero.  The  three  factors,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  that 
put  our  farmers  out  of  the  sheep  business  was,  first,  tne  dairy  cow; 
second,  the  stomach  worm;  and,  third,  the  predatory  dog.  We  can 
not  do  anytliing  with  the  dairy  cow,  because  she  is  more  profitable 
than  the  sheep.  Many  farmers  got  out  of  the  sheep  business  to  go 
into  the  dairy  business.     That  is  what  my  father  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  economic  problem. 

Mr.  McCli^re.  Tliat  was  an  economic  problem;  yes. 

Simator  Page.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Eastern  States,  like  my  own 
State  of  Vermont,  there  is  any  quantity  of  land  where  the  dairy  cow 
cAn  not  go  ? 

Mr.  McOlure.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Page.  And  the  sheep  can  go  and  will  go,  and  will  remove 
the  weeds  and  improve  the  farms  wonderfully  ? 

Mr.  McCiA'RE.  That  is  very  true,  Senator:  and  I  was  coming  to 
that.  The  stomach  worm  problem  has  not  been  solved.  The  dog 
problem  we  think  can  be  solved  by  the  elimination  of  the  dog. 

The  OnAiRMAX.  Is  this  stomach  worm  peculiar  to  sheep  ? 

Mr.  McCi.rRE.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  a  worm  that  infects  pastures  and  kills 
very  large  numbers  of  sheep  if  kept  on  pastures  contmuously  in  warm 
climates. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  infest  the  West  ? 

Mr.  McCi.rRE.  It  does  not  infest  the  West  on  account  of  our 
absence  of  moisture  and  the  fact  that  our  sheep  are  not  crowded  in 
grazing. 

Of  these  three  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  affecting  the  sheep,  the  onr 
that  is  possible  oi  solution  is  the  dog,  I  think  it  is  mighty  important , 
I  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  farmers  are  kept  out  of  tne  sliotp 
business  by  reason  of  the  depredations  of  these  dogs.  We  think  the 
dog  renders  very  little  service,  or  the  great  bulk  of  them  render  no 
service:  and,  as  Mr,  Dclf elder  savs,  most  of  them  are  a  nuisance,  ana 
we  thought  that  probably  Congress  could  enact  legislation  by  which 
a  tax  of,  say,  $1  a  head  would  oc  place»d  on  male  dogs  and  $2  a  head 
on  female  dogs.  We  thought  maybe  the  tAX  could  be  collected  by 
the  Federal  tax -collecting  agencies,  and  that  in  the  event  it  was  nor 
collected  that  the  Federal  Government  could  expend  some  money  in 
enforcing  the  law  and  using  a  portion  of  the  funds  gained  thereby  for 
defraying  any  expense  that  they  might  be  to  in  that  particular.  Wt- 
thought  probably  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  could  be  raised  by  placing 
this  tax  on  dogs. 

Of  couree,  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  say  that  the  mattex  can 
be  controDed  by  the  States.  The  fact  is  that  the  States  have  not 
controlled  it.  We  have  had  dog  legislation  on  our  statute  books 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington,  in  fact,  the  dogs  tdUed  some  if 
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his  sheep,  which  is  pretty  accurately  recorded,  but  it  has  been  the 
history  of  State  legislation,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  dogs,  that  the 
laws  were  not  enforced,  except  for  a  temporary  period  during  which 
time  there  has  been  some  great  pubUc  agitation  against  the  dog. 

Three  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Houston,  called 
a  meeting  at  Washington  of  representatives  of  the  sheep  industry, 
from  all  the  different  States,  and  I  think  something  like  100  of  us  met 
down  here  to  decide  what  might  be  done  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  our  sheep  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  all  those  delegates  was  that  the  most  likely  avenue  of  attack  was 
against  predatory  dogs,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
sheep  men  from  these  Eastern  States  that  State  laws  were  ineffective 
because  they  were  not  enforced.  I  know  that  when  I  lived  here  in 
Pennsylvania  we  had  dog  laws  on  the  statute  books,  and  I  have  had 
as  high  as  15  dogs  at  a  time  and  I  never  did  pay  a  dog  tax,  and  I 
think  that  is  generally  the  case  down  here.  These  laws  in  eastern 
sections  are  emorced  by  a  constable  who  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  among  friends  he  does  not  bother  about  collecting  a  dog  tax. 
They  look  upon  the  dog  tax  as  a  joke.  Of  course,  all  our  cities  tax 
dogs.  They  do  that  for  revenue  purposes,  and  thereby  raise  con- 
soderable  money.  Some  of  them  enforce  it  and  others  do  not. 
But  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  around  any  of  the  small  towns  in 
this  country  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  any  sheep  at  all. 
Hundreds  of  dogs  are  running  around  that  are  untaxed,  and  even  if 
taxed  are  running  around  uncontrolled. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  dog  tax  proposition  is  a  legal  one  or  not. 
I  have  thought  that  the  Federal  Government  might  well  control 
dogs  as  a  Uve  stock  sanitary  measure.  It  is  known  tnat  dogs  are  the 
conveyors  of  very  many  (useases,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on  that 
ground,  if  upon  no  other,  the  Federal  Government  would  have  ample 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  liberty  of  dogs  that  might  be  in  any 
community.  I  think  the  dogs  are  common  carriers  of  hog  cholera. 
A  man's  hogs  die  with  cholera,  some  dog  consumes  a  portion  of  the 
hog,  maybe  gets  a  bone  or  some  of  the  flesh  of  the  diseased  hog,  and 
drags  if  off  to  another  man's  farm  and  the  other  man's  hogs  get 
cholera.  At  the  time  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  outbreak  they 
found  that  the  dog  was  one  of  the  principal  spreaders  of  that  epideinic. 
I  think  there  is  no  infectious  disease  which  depends  upon  organism 
for  its  dissemination  but  what  the  dog  would  carry  it  better  than 
any  other  animal  because  he  feeds  on  animals  that  die. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  also  contended,  Mr.  McClure  that  human 
beings  carry  hog  cholera.  A  person  walks  through  a  pig  pen  and 
then  walks  into  another  man's  yard,  and  he  will  carry  that  disease 
along  with  him.     I  think  that  has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  McClitre.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  teU  you  that  for  the  purpose  of  hcensing 
one  man  for  carrying  hog  cholera  to  another  man's  nogs,  but  I  did 
not  want  your  testimonv  to  stand  that  the  dog  was  the  only  animal 
that  would  carry  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  you  are  quite  correct  about  that. 

'The  Chairman.  As  a  sanitary  matter,  it  would  have  to  be  left  to 
the  States. 
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Mr.  MoClure.  Thev  might  handle  it  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
The  best  work  that  is  being  done  against  dogs  Dy  any  State,  I  believe, 
is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  a  lot  of  rabies  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  of  course,  rabies  is  entirely  spread  by  dogs,  and  under 
the  pretense  of  eliminating  rabies  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  of  Pennsylvania  has  killed  a  great  number  of  dogs,  and  they 
are  doing  very  good  work  that  way. 

Senator  Gbonna.  What  right  have  we  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  enter  into  a  man's  farm  and  kill  a  dog  ? 

Mr.  McClube.  I  think  this,  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
as  a  war  measure  say  there  should  be  a  tax  on  dogs  of  $1  a  head, 
and  if  the  owner  fails  to  pay  the  tax  the  authorities  have  the  right  to 
confiscate  the  dog. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to  tax  anything  in  time  of  war 
that  you  would  not  in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Gbonna.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  McClure,  this  is  not  being 
advocated  simply  as  a  war  measure  ? 

Mr.  McClube.  If  it  could  be  operated  after  the  war,  well  and  good. 
We  thought  may  be  the  war  offered  an  opportunity  to  start  it. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  operated  as  a  war 
measure  ? 

Mr.  McClube.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Senator  Page.  But,  do  you  think  it  could  not  1  Why  has  not  the 
Government  a  right  to  say  that,  as  a  source  of  revenue? 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  will  answer  that  when  the  witness  has  answered 
my  question.  The  witness  is  an  expert,  and  I  have  not  given  it  the 
study  he  has. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  thought  we  at  least  ought  to  try.  The  sheep  are 
declining  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  I  rather  think  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  as  many  sheep  in  tnis  country  in  a  few  years. 
Our  western  lands  are  being  settled  up.  We  are  not  going  to  be  in 
the  sheep  business  in  as  big  a  way  very  long  out  there,  and  unless 
you  can  raise  them  down  here  on  the  farm  we  will  not  have  as  many 
sheep  10  years  from  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  not  think  sheep  are  increasing  in  the 
Middle  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  McClube.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  January  1,  shows  an  increase  for  1917  of  1,200,000 
in  the  sheep  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  that  is  simply  an  esti- 
mate, and  most  of  that  increase  was  in  farm  States.  But  we  must 
remember  that  all  departments  of  the  Government,  including  Mr. 
Hoover,  have  agents  working  all  over  the  United  States  urging  people 
to  keep  sheep.  In  Senator  Wadsworth's  State  of  New  ions:,  they 
have  organized  associations  to  put  up  the  money  and  go  out  and  buy 
sheep  for  the  farmer,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  pays  for  them  if  he  ever  gets  any  money  out  of  the  sheep. 
That  is  being  done  in  New  York  to-day  extensively.  They  bought 
20,000  ewes  m  our  country  this  year;  and  it  is  also  being  done  in 
Pennsylvania. 

That  is  all  I  had  to  sav,  except  somebody  brought  up  the  question 
of  shearing.  Mr.  DelfeUer  was  asked  a  question.  We  ordinarily  pay 
for  shearing  in  the  West  8  cents  a  head.  I  think  last  year  we  paid 
12  cents  in  most  places.  This  year  the  Shearers'  Union  nas  fixed  the 
price  at  15  cents,  and  the  shearers  say  they  will  not  shear  for  that; 
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that  they  are  going  to  charge  18  cents.  My  man  writes  me  from  the 
ranch  yesterday  that  he  had  a  few  sheep  shorn  and  the  shearers 
charged  35  cents  a  head,  and  he  could  not  get  it  done  for  any  Tess. 

On  the  labor  question,  I  think  that  our  situation  is  as  serious  as  it 
can  be.  We  have  not  sufficient  labor  in  the  Western  States  to-day 
to  handle  our  sheep  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  it  is  growing  scarcer 
aU  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  any  remedies  to  suggest  for  that  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  have  not,  except  that  all  labor  identified  with 
important  agriculture  or  the  hve-stock  industries  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  draft.  That  was  not  done  in  the  first  draft,  and  a  good 
many  of  oiu*  sheep  employees  were  taken.  I  understand  that  tnere 
is  a  possibihty  that  they  will  be  exempted  in  the  present  draft. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  so  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  to  be  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  count  too  strongly  on 
that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  your  association  have  any  warehouses 
anywhere  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir;  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
nine  years  ago  organized  a  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co., 
a  cooperative  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  wool  growers' 
wool  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  have  those  warehouses,  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  We  have  warehouses  in  Chicago;  one  in  Chicago, 
one  in  Boston,  and  one  at  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  McClltie.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  to  be. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  packers  the  chief  stockholders  in  that  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir.  xou  are  getting  me  into  rather  a  long 
story.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  not  get  into  a  long  story  about  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  packers  own  the  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Let  me  tell  the  story. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  teU  us  if  the  packers  own  the  stock  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  any  of  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  McClure.  We  have  in  this  country  no  wool  market.  Our 
wool  is  handled  entirely  by  speculators  living  in  Boston  or  Philadel- 
phia. The  woolgrower  was  unable  to  obtain  for  his  wool  its  fair 
market  value.  The  growers  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  mar- 
keting the  wool  themselves  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  Of  course 
Boston  is  the  central  wool  market.  Our  western  people  sent  three 
sheep  men  down  to  Boston  to  arrange  with  the  banks  there  for 
financing  this  cooperative  wool-selhng  organization.  When  we  got 
down  to  Boston  we  found  that  these  wool  dealers,  who  had  bought 
our  wool,  were  the  largest  factors  in  the  Boston  banks.  The  result 
was  that  we  could  not  get  a  dollar  in  Boston  to  finance  the  National 
Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.,  because  if  we  succeeded  with  our 
proposition  it  meant  the  elimination  of  the  wool  dealers,  and  the 
wool  dealer,  being  a  director  in  the  bank,  necessarily  was  adverse 
to  the  bank  helping  us  out.     We  then  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

So,  we  finally  came  back  to  Chicago  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
people — ^not  the  packers,  but  to  the  stockyards — ^and  the  stockyards 
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people  said,  **We  will  put  up  a  portion  of  the  money  to  help  you 
establish  a  warehouse."  So  we  organized  a  warehouse  compan}' 
there,  with  a  capital,  as  I  remember,  of  $500,000,  and  the  stockyards 
people,  through  Mr.  Spoor  took  a  portion  of  the  preferred  stock,  and 
they  have  held  it  until  this  time.  1  think  they  have  disposed  of  most 
of  it  now,  or  about  all  of  it.  They  are  gomg  to  have  a  meeting 
Monday.  We  have  had  a  big  time  with  the  warehouse.  It  is  a  long 
story  and  it  will  take  me  along  time  to  tell  it  all.  It  has  been  a 
mignty  fine  thing  for  the  woolgrowers.  The  stockyards  people  have 
been  eminently  fair  with  the  woolgrowers.  They  nave  allowed  the 
woolgrowers  to  organize  the  warehouse,  to  officer  it,  and  have  allowed 
them  to  do  anything  they  wanted  to  do  so  long  as  the  woolgrowers 
kept  the  financial  end  of  the  institution  good. 

We  have  handled  as  much  as  17,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year^ 
and  it  requires  as  much  as  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  to  handle  this 
wool.  We,  as  woolgrowers,  could  not  raise  that  money.  So,  we  had 
to  be  tied  up  to  some  strong  financial  institution,  and  I  think  you  will 
not  find  among  all  the  members  of  the  warehouse  a  single  one  who 
would  state  that  the  stockyards  people  have  made  any  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  woolgrower  in  the  sale  of  his  wool,  and  altogether 
the  warehouse  has  been  a  fine  institution. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  succeeded  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  so;  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it 
aUve,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  packing  houses  are  in  control  of  the  stock- 
yards ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  packers  do 
control  the  stockyards.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  poUcy  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  do  not  think  that  the  packer  ownership  of  the 
stockyards  is  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  hve-stock  interests. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  gives  the  packer  any  advantage  over  the  stock 
producers  and,  in  fact,  the  stockyards  must  be  owned  by  some 
mighty  big,  strong  financial  companies,  since  they  have  got  to  be 

Erepared  to  take  care  of  enormous  numbers  of  hve  stock.  We  have 
aa  as  many  as  72,000  lambs  on  the  Chicago  market  in  a  single  day. 
If  we  tried  to  operate  those  stockyards  through  Uttle  indepedent 
organizations,  they  never  could  have  handled  that  traffic  lor  us, 
and,  personally,  while  I  am  not  imduly  favorable  to  the  packer, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  packer  should  not  own  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McClure,  who  was  your  predecessor? 

Mr.  McClure.  George  Walker. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  before  him? 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Markham,  of  New  York. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  W.  G.  Markham  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  know  him  very  weU. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  before  him  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  The  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  was  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1864. 

The  Chairman  It  has  been  a  pretty  powerful  organization  all 
the  while  1 

(No  response.) 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  We  have  representatives  from  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  who  would  like  to  have  a  few 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  On  this  same  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  dog  ? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  On  the  dog. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hardly  be  able  to  hear  him  in  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  this  morning,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  a 
little  later. 

I  requested  Mr.  Reid  yesterday  or  a  few  days  ago  if  he  could  obtain 
data  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sheep  to  the  producer,  so  that  we 
might  compare  the  cost  of  production  with  the  price  obtained  current 
in  the  marKet.     Mr.  Reid  you  may  go  ahead  and  discuss  that  subject, 

STATEMENT     OF     MR.     HAITK     REID,     PTTBLISHER     OF   THE 
SHEPHERD'S  JOURNAL,    CHICAGO,   ILL.- Jlesnmed. 

Mr.  Reid.  In  The  Shepherd^s  Journal  of  March,  1917,  was  pub- 
lished the  first  account  of  the  Purdue  (Ind.)  Experiment  Station 
test  on  the  cost  of  feeding  western  sheep  under  corn-belt  conditions. 
As  you  Senators  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  figures  on  this  at 
this  time,  I  w^ill  just  put  them  in  the  record  if  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  the  conclusion  and  then  put  the 
analysis  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Reid.  This  is  written  by  Prof.  F.  G.  King,  the  associate  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  of  Purdue  University. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  A.  M.  College  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  Prof.  King  purchased  at  the  Chicago  Stock- 
yards western  feeder  lambs  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  identical 
conditions  that  an  ordinary  corn-belt  farmer  would  purchase  them, 
and  through  the  ordinary  commission  houses  there,  so  that  it  would 
be  just  the  same  all  the  way  through.  He  fed  these  feeder  lambs  in 
the  different  customary  ways  that  the  farmers  in  Indiana  and  similar 
States  were  in  the  haoit  of  feeding  them.  He  found,  briefly,  that 
his  best  average  gain  was  one-third  of  a  pound  per  day.  That  it  cost, 
on  an  average,  leading  up  to  February  of  last  year — 1917 — 10  cents 
a  pound  for  those  lambs,  feeding  them  the  most  economical  way 
known.  This  10  cents  covers  only  the  cost  of  feed.  Including  the 
wool  on  some  of  those  lambs  (and  some  were  shorn  lambs,  also),  he 
made  a  net  profit  of  from  51  cents  per  head  to  $3.22.  This  does  not 
include  labor  nor  investment  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  That  includes  the  wool.  The  lot  that  made  $3.22  was 
fed  on  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay. 

He  had,  however,  another  lot  that  made  $3.18,  which  was  fed  on 
'lover  hay,  silage,  and  shelled  corn. 

To  boil  this  thing  down  quickly,  under  present  market  conditions 
yf  the  last  few  years,  the  cheapest  way  to  feed  feeder  lambs  or  sheep 
is  to  feed  them  a  couple  of  pounds  of  corn  silage  a  day,  as  much 
dover  hay  as  they  will  eat,  and  about  one-thira  of  a  pound  to  a 
pound  of  grain,  depending  whoUy  on  how  much  they  will  clean  up 
other  than  corn.  The  prices  of  all  feeds  since  last  year  have  risen 
about  100  per  cent.  It  is  absolutely  fair  to  assume  that  this  cost 
to-day  would  be  at  least  20  cents  a  pound.     The  cheapest  possible 
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way  that  a  farmer  can  feed  a  breeding  ewe  over  the  winter  is  by 
means  of  silage,  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  feeding  them  2  or  3  pounds 
of  silase  per  day,  and  not  over  3  pounds  of  clover  hay,  at  $20  per 
ton,  wnicn  is  half  the  price  now  paid,  and  feeding  daily  a  quarter 
pound  of  middling,  oats,  or  other  cheap  grain  and  no  other  ex- 
pensive feeds.  Then,  with  the  cheapest  grain  you  could  buy,  this 
would  cost  5  cents  per  day.  That  is  barely  more  than  a  maintenance 
ration — just  enougn  to  keep  the  ewes  in  proper  condition  to  have 
strong  lambs. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Wheat  is  the  cheapest  grain  you  can  feed  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  At  the  present  market  price;  out,  patriotically,  a  man 
should  not  feed  wheat. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  At  what  price  did  he  buy  these  lambs  and  at 
what  price  did  he  sell  them — the  lambs  he  made  $3  a  head  on  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Prof.  King  did  not  give 
that  price  per  head,  the  prices  merefy  shpwing  so  much  per  hundred 
pounds.     It  did  not  boil  it  down  as  far  as  it  should  on  that. 

Mr.  Dblfeldeb.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  possible  when  a  feeder 
pays  18  cents  for  feeders  and  then  feeds  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  a  head 
and  then  sells  at  16^  cents,  he  could  make  money  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  He  is  speaking  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Reid.  This  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr,  Delfelder.  Feeders  this  year  were  losing  $6  a  head. 

Mr.  McClure.  These  statistics  from  the  Agricultural  College  are 
no  goody  because  the  only  expense  they  show  is  feed,  but  not  taking 
into  account  labor,  interest,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  interesting  as  to  the  amount  of  food  it  takes 
to  carry  them  and  cost  of  food,  that  item  at  least. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  would  like  to  remark  at  this  time  that  there  have  been 
<;»rtain  statements  made  here  regarding  the  value  of  certain  things 
I  have  just  said  that  I  would  like  to  ch^enge.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  Prof.  King  knows  more  about  feeding  sheep  than  anybody 
present,  including  mvself . 

The  Chairman.  The  point  he  made,  Mr.  Reid,  I  do  not  think  you 
got.  It  was  that  those  figures  did  not  take  into  account  labor  or 
overhead  chafes. 

Mr.  Reid.  Tnat  is  true.  I  said  at  the  start  that  I  was  giving  only 
feeding  costs^  not  labor  nor  interest  and  investment  charges.  But 
we  have  had  experiments  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  have  been  extremely  accurate  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
feed.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  I  was  talking  about  the  cost  of  feed, 
not  the  cost  of  overhead — ^just  the  actual  cost  of  the  amount  of  food 
that  went  into  the  sheep. 

Senator  Norris.  Suppose  Prof.  King  had  done  the  same  thing 
this  year,  how  would  he  have  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  stated  specifically  it  would  have  cost  at  least  20  cents 
a  pound  more  this  year  for  just  the  feed  itself.  Will  you  agree  to 
that,  Mr.  McClure  ? 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

PURDUE   LAMB   TEST. 
[By  Prof.  F.  C.  King,  Associate  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Purdue  University.] 

Purdue  University  Experiment  Station  has  recently  completed  an  experiment  to 
test  rations  for  fattening  lambs.  The  lambs  were  purchased  on  a  Chicago  market 
at  $10.10  per  himdred  and  average  60  xx)und8  in  weight.  They  have  been  fed  in 
nine  different  lots  of  25  lambs  each.    The  entire  lot  of  lambs  have  gained  32J  pounds 
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per  lamb  at  an  average  cost  al  $10.37  per  hundred  pounds  and  have  returned  an  average 
profit  of  $2.20  per  h^. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comparisons  in  the  expoiment  was  the  influence  of 
clover  hay  in  rations  containing  com  silage,  com  and  cottonseed  meal.  One  lot 
of  lambs  receiving  shelled  com,  and  com  silage  gained  a  total  of  17)  pounds  per  lamb 
at  a  cost  of  $15.43  per  hundred  pounds  and  returned  a  profit  of  &  cents  per  head. 
Another  lot  of  lambs  fed  a  similar  ration  with  clover  hay  added  once  every  five  days 
gained  28.6  pounds  per  lamb  at  a  cost  of  $10.97  per  hundred  pounds  and  returned  a 
profit  of  $2.23  per  lamb.  A  third  lot  ol  lambs  fed  all  the  clover  hay  they  would  eat 
in  addition  to  corn  and  silage  gained  36.5  pounds  per  head  at  a  cost  of  $9.92  per  hundred 
pounds  and  returned  a  profit  of  $3.18  per  head.  This  confirms  four  {HeWous  trials 
m  the  same  feed  lots  in  which  it  was  shown  that  leguminous  hay  is  almost  a  necesBitY 
if  satisfactory  gains  are  to  be  made  with  fattening  lambs  with  native  crops  as  the  basiB 
of  the  ration. 

Two  lots  of  lambs  were  fed  on  the  same  ration — com.  cottonseed  meal,  silage,  and 
clover  hay.  Both  lots  were  in  open  sheds.  One  pen  of  lambs  was  shorn  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  started  on  feed.  The  shorn  lambs  gained  33.8  pounds  per  head  at  a 
cost  of  $10.72  per  himdred  pounds  of  gain.  The  unshorn  lambs  gained  36.5  pounds 
|>er  head  at  a  cost  of  $9.92  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  gain.  These  factors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  difference  in  selling  price  resulted  in  the  unshorn  lambs  returning  a 
considerably  laiger  profit  than  those  shorn  when  started  on  the  feed. 

Farmers  of  Indiana  can  grow  their  own  i»otein  if  they  so  desire.  Lambs  fed  a 
ration  of  ground  soy  beans  in  place  of  cottonseed  meal  made  as  cheap  gains  as  those 
receiving  the  meal  and  sold  for  practically  the  same  price.  Soy  beans  can  be  used 
in  place  of  cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  lambs  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Lambs  fed  in  open  sheds  made  more  rapid  gains  and  acquired  a  better  finish  than 
those  fed  in  barns.  This  confirms  four  previous  trials  in  the  same  lots,  showing  that 
under  Indiana  conditions  open  sheds  furnish  sufiicient  shelter  for  fiittening  lambs. 

Alfalfa  hay  was  compared  to  clover  hay  with  the  result  that  the  former  gave  more 
rapid  gains,  cheaper  gains  and  returned  greater  profit  in  the  lambs  than  the  latter. 
In  four  trials,  two  have  shown  1)etter  results  with  clover  hay  and  two  with  alfalfa 
hay.  The  experiment  station  at  Purdue  points  out  the  fact  that  as  between  these 
two  hays  the  difference  in  feeding  values  lies  largely  in  the  quality  of  the  hay.  Well 
cured  hay  from  either  crop  produces  highly  satisfactory  and  equally  good  results. 
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24 

i          ^ 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

1 

25 

25 

Initial  weight 

Final  weight 

1,443 

!      1,503 

1,480 

1,470 

1,491 

1,492 

1,489 

1,445 

1,475 

1,862 

2;  347 

2,340 

2,386 

2,355 

2,207 

2,401 

2,373 

2,803 

Total  gain 

419 

I          844 

800 

916 

864 

715 

912 

878 

828 

Gain  per  lamb 

17.5 

33.8 

34.4 

36.6 

34.6 

28.6 

36.5 

35.1 

33.1 

Average  daily  gain . 

.145 

.281 

.287 

.305 

.288 

.238 

.304 

.293 

.276 

Daily  feed  eaten: 

1 

1 

Grain 

.97 

.04 

1.92 

L09 

;        1.16 

1.50 

1        1.09 
1.65 

1.11 
L59 

1.12 
1.40 

L13 
.23 

1.79 

L16 

.99 
1.42 

L09 

.96 

1.36 

1 

1.09 

Hay 

L05 

Silaee 

L50 

Cost  of  lambs 

1158.73 

$165.33 

$162.80 

$161.70 

$164.01 

$164. 12 

$163.79 

$164.45 

$162.25 

Cost  of  feed 

64.66 
7.99 

90.47 
8.32 

83.50 
8.32 

83.51 
8.32 

85.09 
8.32 

78.46 
8.32 

90.43 
8.32 

85.67 
8.32 

88.45 

Dead  lambs 

8.32 

Total  cost 

231.38 

264.12 

254.62 

253.  S3 

257.42 

250.90 

262.54 

258.44 

269.02 

Cost  per  100-pound 

i 

gain 

15.43 

10.72 

9.71 

9.12 

9.85 

10.97 

9.92 

9.76 

10.68 

Value  per  100- 
pounds  in  feed  lots 

13.50 

11.75 

13.75 

14.00 

14.00 

13.90 

14.25 

14.15 

11.25 

Wool 

19.00 

19.00 



Profit  per  lamb. 

.83 

•  96 

2.69 

3.22 

2.99 

2.23 

3.18 

3.09 

.51 

Note.— Final  weight  in  lots  2  and  9  include  57  pounds  woel  each. 
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AN   expert's  opinion  OF  THE   PtRlU'E   LAMBH. 
[Written  especially  for  Ttie  Shepherd's  Journal  by  C.  W.  Shurte.] 

The  Purdue  University  Experimental  Apjicultural  Station  has  been  feeding  lambs 
for  several  years  in  various  lots  in  different  ways,  different  feed  and  quantities,  and 
different  manners  of  feeding.  They  have  demonstrated  that  silage  cheapens  the 
cost  of  production;  that  is,  the  lambs  fed  on  silage  in  addition  to  hay,  com,  and  cotton 
seed  show  a  larger  gain  on  the  cheapest  ration.  In  other  words,  they  show  more 
profit  by  being  fed  this  way  than  in  any  other.  They  also  have  found  that  lambs 
that  are  led  without  any  roughness  show  the  least  ^in  and  the  least  profit.  The 
Purdue  University  surely  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  having  made  these  experi- 
ments each  year.  It  has  been  very  educational  to  the  Indiana  feeders,  and  some  of 
our  best  Inaiana  feeders  went  into  the  lamb-feeding  business  through  the  influence 
of  the  State  University  at  Lafayette. 

However,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  great  many  farmers  and  feeders  in  Indiana  ought  to 
be  feeding  sheep  and  lambs  who  are  not  doing  so,  especially  since  lambs  got  high. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  farmer  who  bought  them  in  the  fall  and  ran  them  on 
grass  for  a  few  weeks,  and  let  them  come  back  to  market.  His  method  of  handling 
them  was  a  big  gamble.  If  he  had  good  weather,  good  grass  and  good  water  he  got  a 
good  gain,  and  if  the  market  was  favorable  made  some  money;  but  if  he  had  bad 
weather,  poor  pasture  and  bad  weather  conditions,  and  the  market  against  him,  he 
did  not  make  anything,  and  considered  it  poor  business.  Handling  them  this  way,  it 
is  a  CI  uestion  of  whether  or  not  they  ever  got  any  money  out  of  them,  but  the  Purdue 
people  have  demonstrated  that  Indiana  farmers  can  make  money  feeding  lambs. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  cogts  the  university  more  to  feed  lambs  than  it  does  any 
firmer  in  the  State,  but  they  can  feed  them  at  a  profit  after  having  to  buy  them  at 
high  prices.  The  pr^LCtical  farmer  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
lambs  they  experiment  on  do  not  show  much  profit,  for  the  reason  that  in  feeding 
they  try  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  feeding  in  different  ways  and  overlook  making 
big  gains.  You  can  not  make  money  feeding  lambs  on  straw  or  without  any  roughness 
at  all,  so  that  were  their  lambs  all  fed  as  the  lot  that  took  the  first  prize  was  they 
would  have  made  a  much  larger  profit  than  they  did.  However,  tne  deal  panned 
out  very  satisfactorily  as  it  was. 

The  publisher  of  The  Shepherd's  Journal  accompanied  the  writer  down  to  the 
university  to  see  these  lambs  judged  and  market  values  placed  on  them,  and  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  the  writer  that  it  is  very  interesting.  (He  does.)  I  hope  the  com- 
ing year  the  Indiana  feeders  will  go  to  Lafayette  by  train  loads,  instead  of  just  a  few 
individuals,  to  attend  the  judging. 

Mr.  MoClubb.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Colorado  stating  to-day  it 
is  costing  32  to  35  cents  a  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  very  important  to  show  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  mutton,  and  what  the  growers  are  getting 
for  it,  hecause  I  think  the  sheepmen  and  the  cattlemen  are  «3l  pro- 
ducing at  a  loss. 

Mr.  McCluke.  Our  sheep  feeders  are  being  bankrupted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  want  to  get  all 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  that  opinion. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  am  informed  this  morning  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  cars  to  ship  stock  to  market  and  we  are  just  up 
against  it. 

Mr.  Bbid.  I  agree  with  Mr.  McClure  on  his  Colorado  figures,  and 
to  amplify  that— although  I  had  intended  to  bring  that  out  later 
before  Mr.  McClure  interrupted  me,  but  I  will  say  I  was  at  Kansas 
City  recently.  There  I  heard  of  several  instances  from  sheep  feeders 
that  it  had  cost  them  an  average  in  Colorado  last  winter  of  30  cents 
a  pound  to  feed  sheep.  I  womd  not  doubt,  in  the  least,  that  the 
increase  as  Mr.  McClure  stated  is  correct.  For  once  I  will  agree  with 
that  gentleman. 

Further,  at  Kirkland,  111.,  we  have  the  largest  sheep  feeding  yards 

{possibly  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  MacQueen  the  manager  told  me  last 
all,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  bought  their  feeds  in  car- 
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^oad  lost  and  had  had  a  large  trade  with  a  number  of  supply  men  for 
years,  so  that  the^  could  purchase  in  carload  lots  and  m  the  best 
possible  price  that  it  was  costing  them  to  make  just  a  fair  jurofit  on 
their  plknt,  in  which  there  was  not  much  actual  capital  invested, 
8  cents  per  day  per  sheep,  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  making 
over  10  per  cent  net  on  that  proposition.  Mr.  MacQue^i  did  thiuK 
that  by  his  methods  of  feeding  it  would  put  as  much  as  half  a  pound 
on  a  lamb  per  day.  The  idea  in  feeding  sheep  in  a  yard  like  that 
is  that  when  they  have  been  on  a  long  western  trip,  and  in  fairly 
poor  condition,  is  to  leave  them  for  5  or  6  days  to  10  days  in  the 
yard,  letting  them  rest,  and  recuperate.  After  they  have  rested  to 
feed  them  up  by  the  heavy  grain  rations  that  they  will  go  into  the 
market  without  shrink.  Tnis  will  just  about  even  up  the  shrink  and 
put  them  in  practically  the  same  condition  that  they  were  in  when 
first  put  on  the  cars.  And  if  he  puts  one-half  pound  on  the  sheep 
per  day  that  way  that  will  cost  him  16  cents  per  poimd,  that  is  under 
the  most  economical  wholesale  method.  No  farmer  could  possibly 
buy  stuff  or  handle  sheep  in  quantities  and  do  it  so  economically. 

Mr.  McClurb.  Our  average  gain  in  our  feed  lot  onlv  runs  7  to  9 
pounds  a  month.     We  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well  if  we  get  a  gain 
of  10  pounds  a  month  on  a  lamb. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Reid.  The  very  best  the  Purdue  people  got  on  that  was  one- 
third  of  a  pound  per  day. 
The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  10  cents  per  pound '( 
Mr.  Reid.  Yes;  at  feed  prices  of  over  a  year  ago. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  high  showing?     That  is 
the  point.  ^ 
Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  would  not  be  possible  on  the  range  ? 
Mr.  McClure.  I  suppose  our  average  is  7  to  8  pounds  per  month. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  very  interesting.     Anything  you  can  get 
on  that,  Mr.  McClure,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish. 

Mr.  Reid.  In  our  section  of  the  country,  where  we  buy  thin  west- 
em  feeder  lambs,  such  as  are  produced  in  Utah  and  the  rest  of  the 
range  country,  and  bring  them  into  the  corn  belt  or  through  to  the 
Eastern  States  and  feed  them  in  small  lots  practical  sheep  farmers 
find  that  the  best  practice  is  that  we  can  make  30  pounds  gain  under 
most  favorable  conditions  in  from  90  to  120  days.  That  is  what  I 
have  heard  from  a  number  of  practical  sheep  feeders  and  farmers  in 
the  com  belt.  But  one-third  of  a  pound  per  day  has  been  the  best 
average  I  have  ever  heard  of  anywhere  as  a  steady  feed  proposition. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  me  some  figures  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  those  figures  tend  to  show  that  sheep,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  eat  up  much  of  our  cultivated  crops.  According  to  their  figures 
they  will  eat  about  2.2  per  cent  of  our  corn,  1.8  per  cent  of  our  oats, 
0.6  per  cent  of  barley,  5.1  per  cent  of  all  the  total  crop  in  our  country. 
In  feeding  soft  corn  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  that  soft 
corn  is  ordinarily  valued  at  $1  per  bushel  when  good  corn  is  selling 
at  $2  a  bushel;  but  we  found  out  unfortunately,  that  it  took  2  to 
4  bushels  of  soft  corn  to  accomplish  the  same  results  that  we  could 
have  accomplished  with  1  bushel  of  good  corn.  So  there  was  not 
very  much  economy  in  feeding  it  that  way,  excepting  that  if  the  soft 
corn  was  not  fed  out  it  would  spoil.     So  that  that  has  raised  the  cost 
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of  soft-com  feeding.  I  do  not  think  that  com  alone  is  a  good  feed 
for  sheep,  but  we  did  have  them  to  eat  up  a  lot  of  our  soft  com. 

Pi^rmg  on  that  good  com^  the  eastern  farmer  sheep  feeders  figure 
that  it  reauires  at  least  3  bushels  of  com  and  plenty  of  clover  hay  to 
fatten  a  sneep  to  make  30  pounds  in  about  tnree  to  four  months  if 
he  is  handling  them  that  way.  If  he  is  feeding  sheep  more  on  grain 
and  fattening  lambs  it  will  take  from  3  to  10  pounds  of  clover  hay 
and  oat  straw  per  day  and  from  one-half  pound  to  3  pounds  a  day  of 
grain,  not  corn — grain  other  than  corn — to  produce  a  fairly  fat  lamb, 
say,  85  to  100  pomids.  As  he  feeds  this  way  he  will  cut  down  on  the 
hay  in  the  last  8  or  10  davs,  feeding  up  to  3  or  4  poimds  of  grain.  So, 
of  course,  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  there,  of  the  cost  of  the 
hay.  Clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  an  absolutely  necessary  duly  ration 
to  make  cheap,  rapid  sains. 

In  connection  with  wis  matter  of  feeding,  there  is  ako  a  question  of 
a  spread  in  prices  in  making  a  gain  in  weight  and  coming  through  in 
price.  There  must  in  lambs  or  sheep  be  a  spread  of  at  ^ast  4  cents 
per  pound  in  price  if  the  feeder  is  to  make  a  iHt>fit.  I  ¥rrote  a  letter 
to  Mt.  Hoover  on  that.  I  think,  and  if  that  were  put  into  the  record  it 
would  save  time. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Xasch  2, 191< 
Hod.  HbkbbrtO.  Hoover. 

FniUdStaUs  Food  Admimistrator.  n'oskingian,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Hootkk:  Actiiig  on  your  request  at  our  oonvemtioa  yesterday.  I  sub- 
mit some  data  reearding  the  retiel  ol  the  feeder  she^  sitoatioii.  wiiich  I  thoMi^t 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  eetabtiehment  ol  a  spread  in  prices  accordiii£r  to  w^g^ts 
and  ages. 

This  subject  is  an  interminable  one.  and  if  3rou  care  to  have  one  ol  your  assistants 
9>  into  it  at  Iragth.  I  would  refer  him  to  ^larket  Classes  and  Grades  of  She^.  Uni- 
Tsnaty  of  Hlinois  Agricultural  Expenment  Statioa  Bulletin  No.  129.  by  Piof.  W.  C. 
Coffey',  which  was  written  in  cooperation  with,  and  with  the  pemuasion  ol  the  Chicago 
packers,  so  I  nresume  that  its  contents  met  with  their  apptoral.  Inaomich  as  a 
dMsification  aiould  be  practical  and  meet  existing  market  comjitiopsw  I  make  the 
above  statement  advisedly. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  feeder  sheep  in  Chica^  are  ol  the  Iamb  class:  in  this  cJaas 
die  average  thm.  western  feeder,  weighing  between  50  and  70  pounds,  live  we^ht. 
is  most  desired  as  the  kind  of  feeder  best  suited  for  the  f ii  wm  i  outside  ol  the  rmmse  of 
countrr  to  litten. 

^  Li^t.  handy  weight  lambs. "  accoiding  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
are  most  in  demknd.  and  such  lambs  will  weigh  80  to  lOO  pounds  live  weight. 
^  per  cent.  These  make  ooly  moderately  tat  lambs,  and  if .  as  is  common, 
aie  bou^t  weishing  (SO  pounds,  the  average  farmer  can.  in  SO  days,  pot  30  pounds 
additiooal  w^n^t  on  them,  makiag  an  ideal  weisdht  when  all  pmctkml  consideratiaDs. 
mdodm^ ^le  consumers  demes.  are  eonndered. 

Kr  sosae  time  past,  piekefs  have  been  buying  and  kilHn.^  thin,  poor  stuff  in  lambe 
af  TO  p^F»T»*fa  Irn^  freight  and  under.  This  is  an  economic  crime.  Live  wei^ts 
h^taeeu  ^  aad  100  pound?  in  feambe  make  a  moderately  fat  animal  with  the  least 
wasie.  whkh  is  most  desirable  boaa  every  staadpcint. 

fteker<  have  been  paying  mote  per  pound  tor  Lunbc^  under  70  pounds  than  they 
have  ior  moderately  ^t  AnimaJr^  between  >0  to  lOO  pound:*,  which  ;ftt  ^re:?ent  i^  caosing^ 
sceac  rmire^  ;iiiio£ttr  the  fiurmef?  whi.^  I^ed  5he^  b^Arais^  they  are  la<tnff  from  $1  to  ^ 
per  heai  in  aL*tix;iI  money.  In  a  double^leck  carifoad  ol  3^0  lasriie  it  makes  a  direct 
kHs.  if  *iL«f  oBaxuiam.  ol  $!M0  co  the  tarmer.  who  W  being  robbed  oc  thfe^  ankount  ol 
mmey.  :ind  smler  Oovemmenc  li^-eifeie. 

Lf  lire  Food  A«imini^tcuiftML  v*:ui  L<i<ue  ;ia  onler  m;fckin:;  the  packers  pay  a  differexu:^ 
♦At  4  ':«iis  per  pound  in  pri* v  betw*?en  laxnbtf  wv^i^biibt  ri>  p«>an<i^  and  lea?  <  feeeder 
lamii^  .  sui.  Dealer  hunbe  we^;hiii:f  SO  to  100  pounds  Live  weight,  thif  would  have  a 
isntimiry  la  ^ei^core  the  btikiift:e  ;md  msike  it  p«Kt^lbIe  tor  a  ftfnter  to  buy  a  thin  feebler 
^nme  jfesuraDi-*e-  tiiac  hie  will  ;ftt  leaK^t  brv*k  ^\>-a  •^>  d^y^  later  on  ht?  return  to 
wrdr  ai^  r»iKoiukbL7  cu  >t«.ick. 
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The  Chicago  cash  figures  on  March  sales,  dated  February  25,  show  the  following 
prices:  Com,  |1.27i;  ^eat,  $2.20;  oats,  $0.89;  barley,  $1,85,  and  clover  hay,  $28  per 
ton.    At  present  silage  is  valued  at  $6  per  ton  by  the  dinner. 

Accordmg  to  experiments  made  in  Purdue  and  elsewhere,  the  most  economical 
way  to  feed  lambs  is  to  feed  them  2  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  as  much  clover  hay  as 
they  can  eat,  and  about  a  pound  of  grain  other  than  corn.  At  present  prices  this 
would  cost  between  5  and  10  cents  per  day.  At  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  last 
year  it  was  figured  that  the  average  price  per  pound  put  on  feeder  lambs  was  10  cents, 
and  the  ^eatest  gain  per  day  average  one-third  of  a  pound. 

Assuming  that  the  fanner  is  skillful  and  economical,  feeding  about  3  pounds  of 
clover  hay,  2  pounds  of  silage,  and  1  pound  of  oats  per  day  to  his  lambs,  per  nead,  the 
cost  will  be  at  least  5  cents  per  lamb  per  day;  90  days  making  a  cost  of  $4.50.  If  his 
lambs  are  purchased  at  16  cents  a  pound,  as  was  the  average  price  last  fall  for  feeder 
lambs,  which  would  net  a  fair  return  to  the  man  raising  the  feeders^  and  the  farmer 
got  the  same  price  per  pound,  he  would  have  a  difference  of  $4.80,  and  the  30  cents 
would  undouDtedly  be  absorbed  in  railway  fare  and  feeding.  \Sliere  farmers  have 
purchased  feed  they  have  been  losing  from  $1  to  $2  per  head  on  such  lambs.  If  the 
packers  were  compelled  to  pay  a  4-cent  difference,  which  to-day  would  put  these 
lambs  on  the  market  at  20  cents,  the  farmer  would  make,  if  he  raised  his  feed,  from 
$1  to  $1.20  per  head,  and  if  he  bought  his  feed  his  loss  would  be  wiped  out  at  $1  and 
reduced  from  one-third  to  one-half  on  the  other  figures. 

This  is  just  a  start  which  would  tend  to  minimize  80  per  cent  of  our  present  feeder 
troubles.     Between  June  1  and  August  1  this  ruling  could  be  suspended,  if  desired 
because  of  mixed  market  conditions. 
Sincerely, 

Hank  Reid, 
Publisher  The  Shepherd's  Journal,  Chicago,  III. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

On  actual  costs  per  pound,  to  recapitulate  my  statements,  if  you 
are  feeding  silage — and  that  means  an  investment  of  $400  to  $500 
ill  our  section  for  the  silo — you  can  cut  feedmg  costs  about  50  per 
cent,  and  silage  to-day  is  worth  $6  to  $8  per  ton.  If  the  farmer 
has  the  cash  to  put  in  the  silo,  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  f eedsy 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  to  produce  fat  lambs  you  must  feed  a  certain 
amount  of  grain.  Com  silage  alone  will  not  fatten  them.  ^\nd 
after  the  first  30  to  60  days  you  have  got  to  cut  down  on  the  silage 
and  raise  up  on  your  grain  and  clover  hay.  The  most  economical 
amount  ana  the  most  economical  conditions  vou  can  feed  under  at 
the  present  time  would  be  three  pounds  of  clover  hav  per  day,  two 
pounds  of  silage  and  a  pound  of  grain,  not  necessarily  com.  Com 
on  the  cob  runs  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  wheat  60,  oats  32,  barley  48. 
At  the  present  we  are  paying  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
about  $28  per  ton  for  prime  clover  hay.  These  figures  have  been 
furnished  me  by  the  Department  of  .Vgriculture  for  February  25, 
Chicago  cash  market.  And  wheat,  of  course,  is  $2.20.  The  cash 
corn  is  $1,271,  which  is  a  verj"  low  price;  oats  89  cents,  barley  $1.85. 
At  that  rate  per  pound  the  cost  was  2\  cents  per  pound  for  ordinary 
corn  and  1}  cents  for  shelled;  3i  cents  per  pound  for  wheat,  2f  cents 
per  pound  for  oats,  3|  cents  per  pound  lor  barley,  and  3  cents  a 
pound  for  hay. 

You  can  take  those  quantities  that  I  previoasly  gnv(»  nnd  figure 
out  the  cost  of  feeding  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  you  arrive 
somewhere  between  5  and  30  cents  per  pound  of  gain  just  for  your 
feed,  depending  upon  the  local  c^)sts.  As  Mr.  Mc(1ure  here  said, 
these  figures  do  not  include  an\^  overhead.  They  simply  incJurle. 
actual  costs  of  the  feed  itself. 

When  we  have  bought,  as  we  did  buy  all  through  the  corn  belt 
last  year,  feeder  sheep  at  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound,  an<l  thc^y 
are  brought  back  into  the  market  and  paid  for  at  not  any  more  thnii 
that  and  sometimes  less,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  show  a  profit. 
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The  Chairman.  It  allows  a  lass  profit  if  you  put  into  that  the  over- 
head, too? 

Mr.  Reid.  And  further  than  that,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  practice, 
the  usual  farmer  in  buying  sheep,  buys  thin  feeder  lambs  in  the 
Chicago  market  weighing  from  50  to  70  pounds.  He  knows  that  he 
must  have  a  spread  of  4  cents  a  pound  between  the  initial  price  he 
pays  and  the  price  that  he  brings  the  sheep  back  at,  say  100  pounds, 
to  make  an  average  of  $1  per  head  under  conditions  existing  a  year 
ago.  To-day  he  certainly  needs  that  spread  and  that  price  more 
tnan  ever.  So,  if  you  Senators  look  up  a  hve-stock  report  and  see 
that  where  ordinary  fat  lambs  are  selUng  for  less  than  20  cents  a  pound 
at  the  present  time,  you  will  know  that  the  farmer  selling  them  is 
taking  a  loss,  under  (Jovernment  licensee. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  selling  at  less  than  that  now,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  What  would  be  the  purchase  price  of  your  lambs 
to  sell  at  30  cents  and  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I^ast  fall  the  great  majority  of  stuff  that  was  purchased 
was  at  the  average  of  16  cents  a  pound.     I  thought  I  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  average  price  was  16  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  We  bought  your  then  range  stuff  at  that, 
weighing  from  about  55  to  70  pounds.  We  usually  bring  that  back 
in  three  or  four  months  weighing  80  to  100  pounos,  yet  to-day  the 
Food  Administration  says  that  is  too  heavy  a  lamb  and  so  do  the 
packers.  They  pay  more  for  a  70-pound  tliin  poor  lamb  than  the  fat 
stuff,  which  is  an  absolute  outrage,  looking  at  it  from  any  standpoint. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  average  price  paid  for  feeders  was  about 
16  cents? 

Mr.  Reid.  Last  fall,  1917. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  These  lambs  could  be  on  feeds  at  the  price  he 
has  quoted  and  sold  at  20  cents  and  make  a  profit  to  the  feeder  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  A  profit  of  about  $1  a  head  net — not  all  those  prices,  not 
if  a  man  got  up  as  high  as  30  cents  per  pound  on  feed,  of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  30  cents  for  feed  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  30  cents  just  for  feed,  in  Colorado  last  winter. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Reid,  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  these  com- 
plaints? Shall  we  fix  prices  for  the  farmers'  grain  and  reduce  them 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  feeders  of  sheep  and  the  feeders  of  hogs 
to  be  able  to  fatten  these  sheep  and  hogs  at  a  rate  to  be  compen- 
satory ? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  rob  one  man  to  put  it  into 
another  man's  pocket.  I  do  not  care  how  you  want  to  worK  that  out. 
We  have  no  right  to  rob  the  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  the  packers, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  rob  one  class  of  farmers  for  another  class,  nor 
have  we  a  right  to  rob  anybody.  I  think  every  man  is  entitled  to  a 
fair,  legitimate  profit,  but  the  trouble  now  is  tfiat  under  Government 
supervision  the  Government  is  a  party  to  the  taking  of  this 
money  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets.  If  the  Government  will  func- 
tion, then  we  could  get  somewhere.  The  Government  is  not  func- 
tioning; they  are  allowing  these  outrages  to  continue,  and  they  are 
not  doing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Who  is  bearing  the  loss  at  the  present  time,  the 
sheep  feeder  or  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Our  eastern  farmers  are  bearing  the  loss,  but  you 
fellows  in  Colorado  who  have  fed  out  there  at  30  cents  this  winter 
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certainly  were  getting  it ;  you  were  worse  off  than  we  were,  because 
we  have  silage,  which  cuts  down  our  feeding  costs  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  We  are  not  standing  it  as  a  rule:  it  is  our  credit- 
ors who  are  standing  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  To  continue,  Senator  Gronna,  I  think  that  the  whole 
thing  is  purely  a  question  of  administration.  The  Government 
ought  to  step  in  and  see  to  it  that  the  packers  are  compelled  to  pay 
a  fair  price.  In  fact,  the  way  it  is  unaer  the  Government  license,  I 
presume  it  is  the  Government  that  has  the  most  to  say. 

Senator  Norris.  In  other  words,  the  packers  are  paying  what  the 
Government  tells  them  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  Under  the  law,  according  to  what  you  Senators  tell  me 
here,  that  is  true :  T  do  not  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  in  the  long  run  for 
the  consumer  to  pay  enough  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  consumer  is  not  getting  any  benefit.  He  is  being 
robbed  both  ways.  Nobody  can  show  me  where  the  consumer  has 
got  the  least  bit  of  benefit  in  the  last  six  months  on  these  prices,  nor 
can  it  be  shown  now. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Reid,  is  not  the  great  danger  in  this,  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  things  and  have  utterly  failed,  and  the  probability 
is  it  will  tend  to  still  lessen  the  production,  and  instead  of  cheapening 
the  product  to  the  consumer  it  must  necessarily  go  higher? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  believe  we  will  have  famine  conditions  in  a  few  months 
if  something  is  not  done  very  speedily. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  relating  to  me  an  incident  of  some  of 
our  Jewish  friends  who  turned  loose  a  hose  filled  with  gasoline  to  put 
out  the  fire. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  oretty  wise  policy'^ 

Mr.  Delfelder.  In  this  case  I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  Government  is  doing,  and  I  will 
use  that  very  illustration  that  if  we  put  down  the  cost  of  wheat  when 
the  house  is  afire  we  are  going  to  turn  on  that  kind  of  a  hose  to  put 
it  out. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  rather  take  it  from  some  of  the  Questions  that 
there  will  be  an  eflfort  made  to  show  that  our  National  Wool  Ware- 
house &  Storage  Co.  is  controlled  or  operated  by  the  packers.  That 
Wool  Storage  Co.  is  the  finest  institution  that  was  ever  established 
in  America.  It  has  done  more  for  the  sheep  industry  of  this  country 
than  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have 
been  struggling  along  with  it  trying  to  keep  it  alive  and  trying  to 
market  our  wool.  I  think  that  before  anytning  of  this  kind  comes 
out  you  should  give  us  the  privilege  of  allowing  the  president  of  the 
National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  explain  the  manner  of  its  organization  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McClure,  I  do  not  think  that  is  material.  I 
(io  not  think  anything  in  the  evidence  will  make  that  necessary. 

Mr.  McClure.  Ana  if  the  effort  should  be  made  to  show,  without 
contradiction,  that  the  packers  control  the  warehouse,  we  would  like 
the  opportunity  of  having  our  president  explain  it  to  you.  Of  coui'se, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  right,  not  the  privilege. 
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Senator  Gronn A.  Are  you  asking  that  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
eating  the  packers  or  of  vindicating  the  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  MoClure.  For  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our  warehouses.  We 
do  not  care  anything  about  the  packers.  We  want  to  keep  this  ware- 
house and  keep  it  in  good  condition  wit^i  the  growers,  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Reid.  Something  was  said  here  about  dogs.  I  will  not  get 
into  that  subject  more  than  to  say  that  if  the  Senators  did  place  a  tax 
of  $1  a  head  on  dogs  and  it  was  spent  only  through  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  eradicating  of  wild  animals 
by  the  Biological  Survey  alone,  not  as  a  bounty  system,  I  believe  it 
would  solve  the  problem;  and  further,  I  want  in  all  seriousness  to 
state  that  if  such  a  law  were  contemplated  and  passed,  that  a  similar 
tax  ought  to  be  put  upon  cats.  That  might  seem  funny ;  but,  Senator 
Wadsworth,  New  York  State,  for  example,  has  3,000,000  birds  killed 
every  year  W  cats. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  birds  i 

Mr.  Keid.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  How  was  that  number  ascertained  i 

Mr.  Reid.  It  is  reaUy  a  serious  problem,  and,  further  than  that, 
if  the  committee  would  either  get  Dr.  Fisher  or  Dr.  Nelson  in  here  to 
tell  you  about  their  work  briefly,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  extreme 
value.  But  Mr.  Delfelder  made  a  statement  here  which  I  want  to 
challenge,  when  he  said  there  was  a  wool  shortage  in  this  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  tne 
United  States  Tariff  Board  tell  me  we  have  more  clothing  wool  than 
we  can  use  in  the  next  18  months,  and  I  believe  Mr.  McCIure  told  me 
we  had  about  one-half  of  the  world's  visible  supply  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McClure.  The  estimate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reid.  And  I  think,  without  wishing  to  doubt  any  one's 
accuracy,  owing  to  the  War  Department's  very  foolish  action  in 
debasing  our  wool  standards,  which  they  have  haa  to  rectify,  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  have  never  put  very 
much  wool  in  some  of  their  clothing,  are  now  actually  putting  in  none 
at  all  in  many  grades.  They  have  created  an  artificial  conmtion  by 
which  we  have  a  whole  lot  more  wool  in  this  country  than  we  have 
any  idea  of  and,  incidentally,  while  talking  about  improving  things, 
I  believe  we  ought  to  have  passed  a  pure  fabric  law.  Further,  the 
averi^e  man's  suit  weighs  5  pounds;  overcoat  8  pounds.  This 
includes  everything.  If  all  wool,  that  much  abused  term — 5  pounds 
at  60  cents  equals  $3,  8  pounds  equals  $4.80.  If  all  cotton — 5  pounds 
of  cotton  at  30  cents  equals  $1.50 ;  8  pounds  equals  $2.40.  Supposing 
you  have  a  shrink  of  100  per  cent,  which  you  don't,  the  farmer  is 

fetti  nga  mighty  small  part  of  the  retail  value  of  a  $40  suit  or  overcoat. 
.  pure  fabric  law  is  a  good  war  time  measure;  it's  too  bad  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  raw  wool  or  cotton  could  not  be  put  on  each  suit 
or  overcoat,  then  the  city  man  might  wake  up  as  to  who  gets  his  money. 
Mr.  Delfelder.  I  said  there  was  a  shortage  in  production,  which 
I  still  maintain;  as  to  the  wool  supply  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  beginning  Monday  we  will  have 
some  more  very  interesting  witnesses  here,  also  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, among  whom  are  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Wallace^s  Farmer,  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Omaha,  and  perhaps  a  grain  man  from  Minneapolis. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  March  11,  1918.) 
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MONDAY,  MABGH  11,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room.  No.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Grore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Sheppard,  Kansdell,  Thompson,  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon,  and 
Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  Mr.  McClure,  whom  we  had  with  us  a 
few  days  ago,  to  make  an  additional  statement  to  the  committee,  and 
he  will  now  proceed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  S.  W.  McCLUKE,  SECRETARY  NATIONAL 
WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION— Resumed. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  desire  to  appear  before  this  committee  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  sheep  industry  and  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  sheep 
feeders  of  the  United  States,  who  are  to-day  losing  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  feeding  operations. 

About  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  this  country  are  owned  in 
the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  that  section  the  sheep 
are  handlea  in  a  large  way,  and  the  men  who  own  them  make  sheep 
raising  a  special  business.  These  western  ewes  drop  their  lambs  in 
the  period  from  February  to  June.  The  lambs  are  marketed  as  a 
rule  at  4  to  6  months  of  age.  In  some  sections  these  lambs  come  in 
from  the  ranges  and  are  shipped  to  the  markets  for  sale.  The  packers 
then  purchase  the  fat  ena  of  each  shipment  and  slaughter  them. 
But  in  each  lot  there  is  always  a  larger  or  smaller  per  cent  of  lambs 
too  thin  to  kill,  and  these  are  known  as  feeders.  These  thin  lambs 
are  bought  by  the  farmers  or  sheep  feeders,  shipped  to  their  farms,  and 
fed  on  grain  and  hay  for  a  period  ranging  from  60  to  120  days,  or  until 
they  are  fat. 

In  other  sections  of  the  West,  where  the  range  is  too  poor  to  fatten 
a  lamb,  the  lambs  are  practically  all  feeders.  This  applies  to  parts 
of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Texas,  and  Montana  lambs.  As  a  mle 
these  lambs  are  not  shipped  to  the  central  market,  but  are  purchased 
on  the  range  from  the  sheepman  by  the  feeder  or  some  one  who 
sells  to  the  feeder.  Such  lambs  are  sent  direct  to  the  feed  lot  to  be 
finished.  Probably  half  the  lambs  that  are  fed  belong  to  this  latter 
class.  The  feeder  may  be  a  farmer,  or,  more  likely,  a  man  who  buys 
not  only  the  lambs,  but  all  the  feed  that  goes  into  them.  '  As  a  rule 
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these  lambs  are  fed  alfalfa  hay,  corn,  and  linseed  or  cottonseed  meaL 
The  western  lamb  crop  this  year  was  very  short  and  the  expense  of 
producing  the  lambs  was  the  highest  in  history,  and  even  at  the  high 
prices  at  which  feeder  lambs  sold  the  producer  of  the  lamb  did  not 
make  a  cent.  The  feeders  paid  for  these  lambs  prices  that  ranged  all 
the  way  from  14  to  18^  cents  per  pound.  By  reason  of  the  short 
crop  the  packers  were  killing  thousands  of  thin  lambs  that  should 
have  been  fed,  so  in  order  for  the  feeder  to  get  his  feeding  lambs 
he  had  to  compete  with  the  packer  for  many  of  them.  As  lambs  had 
sold  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1917  up  to  $20.50  per  hundred  the 
feeder  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  higher  market  in  1918. 
Probably  these  feeder  lambs  cost  the  feeder  an  avert^e  of  near  16 
cents  per  pound.  Feeds  of  all  kinds  were  abnormalfy  high,  corn 
costing  in  the  West  $64  per  ton,  hay  up  to  $20  per  ton,  and  meal  up 
to  $64.  A  feeder  lamb  usually  gains  7  or  8  pounds  per  month  while 
on  feed. 

The  cost  at  Fort  Collins  to-day  of  producing  a  pound  of  lamb  io 
feed  alone  is  around  30  cents,  and  wnen  to  this  is  added  the  other 
costs  of  feeding  I  am  satisfied  the  total  cost  is  around  35  cents  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  lamb.  For  the  past  60  days  these  fed  lambs  have 
been  selling  in  Chicago  at  from  15^  to  17  cents  per  pound.  These 
lamb  feeders  an?  therefore  losing  an  average  of  $3  per  head.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Food  Administration  constantly  urged 
an  increas(Kl  production  of  the  stock,  assuring  producers  a  reasonable 
profit.  Our  sheepmen  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  losses  have  come 
to  them  largely  as  a  result  of  unwise  regulations  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  public  agitation  against  the  use  of  lamb. 

There  is  somc^  data  I  leff t  at  the  hotel  which  I  ought  to  have  with 
me.     I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  but  just  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  not  testify  to  all  this  the  other  day  > 

Mr.  McClure.  Just  briefly.  The  average  that  is  being  paid  for  fat 
lambs,  I  think,  is  about  $16  to  $17. 

One  point  I  wanted  to  discuss  is  that  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Food  Administration  they  started  a  campaign  wi 
the  United  States  to  conserve  lambs,  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  there  was  a  vigorous  (campaign  to  prohibit  the  slaughter  of 
Jambs.  The  pubhc  was  advised  not  to  eat  lamb,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  advice  they  did  quit  eating  lambs  to  a  large  degree.  The 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  presented  the  matter  to  the  Food 
Administration  as  fully  and  as  fretjuently  as  it  could.  There  were 
some  modifications  made  in  the  order  of  the  administration  regarding 
lambs.  Still  the  propaganda  continued.  Then,  along  in  January,  the 
Food  Administration  found,  I  think,  that  there  were  more  lambs  in 
the  country  than  could  be  consumed,  and  it  modified  its  order  as  to 
eating  lamb  on  Tuesday  in  six  western  States;  that  is,  in  January, 
they  gave  notice  in  six  western  States  that  they  could  consume  lamb 
on  Tuesday.  That  did  not  help  matters  much,  because  we  do  not 
eat  a  great  deal  of  lamb  out  there.  It  was  not  the  territory  we  wanted 
released.  We  kept  protesting  about  the  thing,  and  I  think  on  the 
22d  of  February 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Do  you  think  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  modification  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  probably  it  was.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion again  issued  a  new  order  permitting  the  use  of  lamb  on  Tuesday 
in  all  .that  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  McClure.  February  22.  But  still  they  did  not  release  the 
lamb-eating  territory.  I  should  say  that  approximately  SO  per 
cent  of  the  lambs  in  the  United  States  are  consumed  east  of  Chicago 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are 
the  big  lamb-consuming  cities.  They  were  not  released  in  tnis  order 
of  February  22,  and  on  March  1  the  Food  Administration  issued 
another  oraer  by  which  it  permitted  the  use  of  lamb  in  the  entire 
United  States  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  that  the  feeders  have  put  their  lambs  in  the 
feed  lots,  fed  them  on  high-priced  grain  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  then  turned  them  out  on  the  range  again.  That  was 
very  generally  done  throughout  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  tJiat  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

CATTLE    AND   SHEEP   ON    FEED   IN   ARKANSAS    VALLEY,    COLO. 

RocKYFORD,  (^OLO.,  February  6, 

The  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  stationed  at  Roc^kyford,  Colo.,  reports 
that  in  January  2,100  sheep  and  1,261  cattle  were  brought  into  the  Arkansas  Valley 
and  placed  in  feed  while  14,388  sheep  and  3,453  cattle  were  moved  out,  leaving  a 
total  of  117,984  ^eep  and  19,909  cattle  on  feed  in  that  district.  Although  the  report 
shows  a  very  small  movement  of  stock,  either  of  feeders  entering  the  valley  or  of 
finished  animals  moving  to  market  during  the  month  of  Januarv,  the  bureau's  repre- 
sentative notes  that  some  feeders  are  taking  cattle  or  sheep  on  feed  to  rough  them 
through  the  winter,  or  to  remove  them  to  range  sections  where  they  will  be  turned  on 
grass  m  the  spring.  Some  of  the  sheep  feeders  are  cutting  out  their  ewe  lambs  and 
feeding  tJ^em  enough  to  carry  them  through  tlie  winter  and  furnish  a  good  shearing  of 
wool  in  the  spring,  after  which  they  will  be  run  through  the  summer  and  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  All  this  is  a  result  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  feeders  last  fall, 
the  high  price  of  feeds,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present  market  outlook, 
Many  of  the  feeders  throughout  the  valley  are  said  to  face  substantial  losses  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  market  prices  for  fat  lambs  and  cattle. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  the  Northern  Colorado  Sheep  Feeders' 
Association,  that  I  received  the  other  day.     It  says: 

Fort  Oollixs,  Colo.,  February  16. 
K.  J.  Hagenbarth, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Two  hundred  fifty  farmers  (lamb  feeders)  at  mass  meeting  here  to-night  urge  you 
and  your  association  to  use  your  best  influence  with  your  Congressman  and  Senators 
and  the  Food  Administration  to  abolish  meatless  day  regulation  and  allow  free  con- 
sumption of  lamb.  Colorado  feeders  are  losing;  $3  per  head.  If  market  does  not 
improve  or  relief  come  range  lambs  will  depreciate  50  to  60  per  cent.  Get  busy  by 
wire. 

Northern  Colorado  Sheep  Feeders  Association. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  any  wisdom  in  stop- 
ping the  killing  of  lambs  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  they  ought  to  go  on  and  kill  them? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  sure,  because,  Senator,  there  are  50  per  cent 
of  our  lambs  which  are  wether  lambs,  and  they  are  not  good  for 
anything  except  meat,  and  the  class  of  lambs  we  raise  is  not  fit  to 
grow  into  an  old  sheep,  that  is,  it  is  a  lamb  bred  to  be  slaughtered 
sometime  between  four  and  six  months  of  age. 
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Senator  Kenyox.  Do  you  think  that  same  thing  applies  to  calves i' 

Mr.  McClure.  You  take  the  bulk  of  your  calves  slaughtered  and 
they  are  dairy  bred,  and  after  retaining  sufficient  to  replenish  the 
dairy  herds,  it  would  seem  to  me  almost  a  crime  to  feed  the  balance 
high-priced  feed. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  reading  a  statement  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
it  requires  from  7  to  9  quarts  o?  milk  per  day  to  carry  a  calf  from  7 
days  old  until  30  days  old,  and  that  tne  milk  necessary  to  feed  the 
ealf  would  be  worth  more  than  the  meat  nut  on  it. 

I  was  Jilso  examining  the  report  of  the  loyal  commission  of  Great 
Britain  the  other  day,  and  I  saw  that  from  7  months  to  30  months  the 
feed  was  worth  more  than  the  beef  put  on  the  animal. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  suggested  here— probably  Senator 
Wadsworth  remembers  about  it— that  when  this  lamb  question  was 
raised  last  summer  some  one  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that 
the  last  25  pounds  put  on  the  lamb  cost  more  than  the  first  25  pounds. 

Mr.  McClure.  The  ideal  period  at  which  to  slaughter  a  lamb  is  be- 
tween 4  and  6  months  of  age.  Up  to  that  time  he  has  been  raised 
largely  on  his  mother's  mific  and  his  meat  has  the  flavor  which  is 

Eeculiar  to  lamb.  After  we  wean  him  and  he  gets  to  eating  grass  he 
ecomes  mutton,  and  there  is-  very  little  demand  in  this  country  for 
mutton,  unless  it  has  been  finished  on  grain.  The  American  people 
do  not  want  mutton,  and  they  only  eat  a  very  limited  amount  of  it. 
So,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  slaughter  these  Iambs  at  a  period  when  the 
public  wants  to  eat  lamb  it  means  that  we  carry  them  over  to  a  period 
when  they  become  of  much  lower  value. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Incidentally,  Mr.  McClure,  you  have  not 
got  the  grass  to  carry  them  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No.  Our  western  country  is  fully  stocked  with 
sheep.  In  this  country  about  70  per  cent  of  the  lamb  is  raised  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  have  not  grass  to  carry 
another  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  raise  another  75-pound  lamb  for  what 
it  would  cost  to  put  another  25  pounds  on  it  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Suppose  we  keep  the  ewe  lamb.  Then  we  have  to 
market  its  mother.  The  ewe  lamb  is  not  a  producer  until  it  is  2 
years  old,  and  then  it  only  produces  about  50  per  cent  of  what  the  aged 
ewe  would  do.  So,  it  is  economically  unsound  to  carry  over  a  lamb 
unless  absolutely  needed  to  replenish  the  flock. 

The  lambs  we  keep  to  replenish  the  flock  are  a  very  different  breed 
and  different  kind  entirely  irom  the  lambs  we  produce  for  the  market. 
Our  market  lamb  is  ordinarily  a  black-faced  ram  crossed  with  the 
merino  ewe.  Such  lambs  only  live  a  short  period,  and  they  are  not  a 
desirable  sheep  to  carry  over  in  the  West.  The  sheep  we  carry  over 
out  there  is  a  cross  between  the  English  long- wool  sheep  and  our 
merino.  That  gives  us  a  half-blood  merino  ewe.  This  ewe  we  breed 
to  the  black-faced  ram,  and  that  is  where  we  get  our  fat  lambs;  it  is 
entirely  wrong  to  continue  this  Iamb  conservation.  This  country  does 
not  export  Iamb.     The  total  meat  purchased  by  the  Navy  is  only  5 

Eer  c^nt  Iamb,  which  is  an  insignificant  quantity.     So  we  think  we 
ave  as  much  lamb  in  this  country  as  we  can  consume. 
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Here  is  another  telegram  from  Colorado.     It  says: 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  February  25. 
S.  \V.  McClure, 

Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington^  D.  C: 

There  are  650,000  lambs  yet  in  northern  Colorado.  Com  is  worth  $64  per  ton; 
linseed  meal  the  same;  alfalfa,  worth  $20  per  ton  in  stack,  costing  35  cents  per  pound 
t4)  make  gain.    Nothing  less  than  20  cents  per  pound  would  let  us  break  even. 

Northern  Colorado  Sheep  Feeders  Association, 
W.  A.  Drake,  President. 

At  the  time  that  telegram  was  sent  lambs  were  selling  on  the 
market  at  IGJ  cents  a  pound,  average. 

I  have  another  message  from  there  this  morning,  indicating  that  in 
a<ldition  to  the  troubles  that  they  are  having  as  to  the  low  price  of 
lambs,  they  are  not  able  to  ship  them  even  when  they  want  to.  The 
telegram  is  from  Senator  Drake,  of  the  Northern  Colorado  Sheep- 
breeders'  Association,  and  it  says: 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  March  10. 
S.  W.  McClure, 

Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.:' 

Lambs  are  eating  IJ  pounds  of  corn  and  2  pounds  alfalfa  per  day;  average  gain  per 
month,  6  pounds.  Held  lambs  last  week  at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  three  days  waiting  for 
t-ars.  Umon  Pacific  will  not  furnish  cars  east  of  river.  Had  to  sell  four  loads  in 
Omaha.  Lambs  that  went  on  to  Chicago  netted  $1.80  per  head  more  than  an  even 
rut  of  same  lambs  sold  in  Omaha.  Fed  lambs  will  all  be  marketed  by  June  1  if  cars 
«m  be  had.  See  to  it  that  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  and  the  Milwaukee 
Railway  furnish  cars  east  of  the  river. 

W.  A.  Drake. 

The  car  situation  is  mighty  bad,  and  seems  to  be  getting  worse. 
You  read  the  dispatches  in  the  daily  press,  and  you  are  led  to  believe 
these  trains  are  being  moved  a  mile  a  minute.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
stock  feeders  all  over  the  coimtry  are  unable  to  get  stock  oars,  and 
have  been  imable  to  get  cars  since  very  early  in  December,  and  a 
man  who  is  feeding  lambs  now  at  the  present  price  of  grain  must  get 
them  off  his  hands;  he  can  not  continue  to  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  lambs  loaded  that  were  held  in 
Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  They  were  loaded  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  sent 
down  to  Fremont. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  to  change  cars  at  Fremont? 

Mr.  McClure.  They  are  unloaded  and  fed  at  Fremont  under  the 
36-hour  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  could  not  get  cars  from  there  on  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  The  railroad  would  not  furnish  him  cars  east  of 
the  iCssouri  River,  so  he  just  had  to  sell  his  lambs  in  Omaha.  I  sup- 
pose the  speculator  held  them  a  few  days  and  finally  got  cars  to  send 
the  lambs  in,  and  in  that  way  he  was  enabled  to  make  $1.80  a  head 
«m  them  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Why  would  not  the  railroad 
furnish  that  man  cars  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Our  western  railroads  do  not  want  their  cars  to  go 
«n  other  lines,  because  it  puts  them  out  of  their  use. 

iSenator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  thought  it  was  not  a  question 
of  what  you  people  wanted,  but  a  question  of  what  the  Director 
General  wants  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  That  car  has  got  to  go  back  to  pick  up  more  lambs 
»t  Fort  Collins.  The  other  lines  are  now  supposed  to  furnish  cars 
'ten  they  arrive  at  Omaha. 
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Senator  Norbis.  The  railroads  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Director  General,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  question  about  allowing 
one  car  of  one  railroad  to  go  on  the  tracks  of  another  road  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  would  not  think  so,  but  V(,  P.  cars  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  off  their  line.  We  have  been  fussing  about  cars  all 
winter,  and  in  this  recent  discussion  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Mr.  McAdoo  published  a  statement  that  Mr.  Hoover  had 
told  them  not  to  funiisn  stockmen  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cars 
they  ordered,  and  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  Food 
Administration  did  issue  the  order  to  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  get  a  copy  of  that 
order? 

Mr.  McClure.  A  man  in  the  Food  Administration  told  me  they 
had  issued  it,  and  the  Washington  Post  said  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
charged  them  with  having  issued  such  an  order  to  him. 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Right  there,  Mr.  Hoover  has  not 
any  authority  to  tell  Mr.  McAdoo  what  cars  he  shall  furnish.  Do 
you  not  understand  that  Mr.  McAdoo  has  authority  to  direct  the 
railroads  to  furnish  the  cars,  and  not  Mr.  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  He  is  supposed  to  have. 

Senator  Norris.  How  could  Mr.  Hoover  tell  the  railroads  not  to 
furnish  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  McAdoo  says  Mr.  Hoover  did  issue  the  order 
not  to  furnish  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  order  issued  before  Mr.  McAdoo  assumed 
control  of  the  railways,  or  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  afterwards;  and  a  gentleman  in  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration told  me  they  had  issued  such  an  order. 

Senator  Norris.  It  was  jaot  an  order,  I  suppose,  but  rather  a 
reauest  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Probablv  so. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  had  a  complaint  from  some  of  my  people  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  get  cars  to  ship  any  feed  and  seed,  and  I 
sent  that  letter,  together  with  my  own  letter  to  the  authorities  here, 
and  I  got  a  reply  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any  car  shortage;  in 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  complaint  made  by  the  railroads  to  them 
here;  that  they  had  not  stated  they  were  refusing  cars.  I  sent  this 
letter  to  my  correspondent  and  told  him  I  w^s  very  sorry  that  I  had 
to  send  sucn  a  letter  as  that  to  them,  because  it  containea  no  informa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  railroad  business.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  take  it, 
but  it  simply  goes  to  show  that  the  people  who  are  handling  the  rail- 
road matters  are  not  trained  railroad  men.  I  think  it  preposterous 
to  say  that  they  should  wait  for  a  complaint  from  the  railroads. 

Mr.  McClure.  There  is  another  matter  I  would  like  to  speak  of. 
The  stockmen  of  the  country  are  very  generally  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Food  Administration  has  told  the  packers  not  to  pay  us  any  more 
for  live  stock  than  they  are  paying.  We  did  not  like  to  believe  that 
that  was  true  until  sometime  ago  it  seems  that  somebody  found  a 
copy  of  a  report  that  Mr.  Durand,  in  chaise  of  the  meat  department 
of  the  Food  Administration  at  Chicago  had  stated  to  the  packers 
that  they  were  not  to  increase  the  price  of  live  stock.  If  such  is 
actually  the  fact,  somebody  has  committed  a  very  ^eat  wrong  against 
our  stock  industry,  because  the  Food  Administration  and  the  United 
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Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  we  have  any  right 
to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  this  fixing  of  prices  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  and 
ought  to  have  the  right  and  the  power. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  Food  Administration's  idea  that  the 
packers  should  have  as  profits^ 

Mr.  McClure.  Nine  per  cent,  or  2i  per  cent  on  gross  sales. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Nme  per  cent  on  what  i 

Mr.  McClure.  On  their  investment,  and  it  shall  not  exceed  2i  per 
cent  on  gross  sales;  that  is,  on  the  meat  business.  On  certain  by- 
products and  other  industries  they  are  allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  i5 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one-third  of  the  animal  ( 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  on  certain  by-products  where  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the  animal,  they 
are  allowed  to  make  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  3^ou  think  that  15  per  cent  Ls  necessary  to 
insure  their  patriotism  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  That  is  a  pretty  big  profit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  the  thing  for  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  take  the  packing  plants  and  run  them  during  this  war  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  said  the  other  day  I  did  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  packer  owning  our  stockyards.  I  do  not.  The  packer  has  every- 
thing connected  with  live  stock  now  under  his  control. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  mean  everything  in  the  Nation  i 

Mr.  McClure.  No;  relating  to  the  live  stock  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  include  the  Food  Administration 
in  that?     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  did  not  intend  that  at  all. 

Mr.  McClure.  Let  us  have  real  supervision  of  the  whole  packing 
interests,  not  only  during  the  war  but  afterwards. 

Senator  Norris.  I  favor  taking  over  all  these  packing  establish- 
ments by  the  Government,  but  I  am  up  against  the  proposition  that 
the  same  men  who  would  run  the  pacldng  plants,  if  we  took  them 
over,  are  the  same  men  who  are  compelling  the  owners  to  run  them 
so  and  so.     Therefore,  how  could  the  Government  get  any  relief  i 

Mr.  McClure.  There  must  be  relief  somewhere. 

Senator  Norris.  If  that  would  give  the  owners  the  same  profit  they 
make  now,  we  would  not  get  any  relief. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  you  might  as  well  admit  that  the  packers 
are  greater  than  the  Government. 

Senator  Norris.  You  might  as  well  admit  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration are  miming  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question,  whether  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  running  the  packers  or  whethei  the  packers  are  running  the 
Food  Administration,  and  whether  the  packers  are  buying  stock  at 
less  than  it  is  worth  with  the  Food  Administration's  approval.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  evidence  is  going  to  prove  that. 

Senator  Norris.  That  letter  indicates  tney  are  not  only  doing  it 
with  the  consent  of  the  Food  Administration  but  under  direct  com- 
mand. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  there  will  be  more  evidence  before 
this  hearing  is  over.  I  would  like  Mr.  McClure  to  discuss  that  15 
per  cent  profit. 
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Mr.  McClure.  That  is  very  thoroughly  covered  in  the  regulations 
here,  which  is  a  rather  long  pubUcation. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  about  what  per  cent  of  the  animal 
'would  yield  the  9  per  cent  and  what  per  cent  of  the  animal  would 
yield  the  15  per  cent?  That  would  vary,  I  presume,  with  cattle  and 
nogs? 

Mr.  McClure.  Ninety  per  cent  probably  would  yield  the  9  per 
cent.     Only  certain  classes  of  by-products  can  yield  the  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  refers  to  what  kind  of 
live  stock  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  The  different  rates  of  profit  apply  to  different 
products. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.     Taking  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Sheep,  90  per  cent  would  yield  9  per  cent;  and  10 
per  cent  would  yield  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  true  of  cattle,  about  60  per 
cent? 

Mr.  McClure.  Cattle  dress  out  about  60  per  cent,  which  is  pretty 
high;  hogs  around  75  to  80  per  cent — sheep  55  per  cent  but  some  of 
the  by-products  would  pay  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  9  per  cent  applies  on  the  capital  stock 
on  the meat  part  and  15  per  cent  on  the  by-products.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  enforce  a  different  percentage  on  capital  stock.  Should 
you  not  take  the  stock  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  McOlure.  I  do  not  either,  but  the  Food  Administration  have 
issued  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations  in  which  they  specifically  cover 
the  maimer  in  which  that  is  to  be  done.  I  do  not  Know  how  tney  are 
going  to  apportion  it. 

The  Chairman.  Swift  &  Co's.  total  overtmTi  last  year  was 
$885,000,000,  and  2iper  cent  of  that  is  $22,000,000. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  turnover  last  year  on  capital 
stock  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Their  capital  stock  is  $100,000,000;  their  surplus  is 
$59,500,000.     Their  eammgs  were  almost  $35,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  1917  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  per  cent  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Thirty-nve  per  cent  on  capital  stock;  about  23 
per  cent  on  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  be  about  what  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  About  23  per  cent  on  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Why  should  they  figure  any 
interest  on  surplus  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  They  should  not. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Surplus  is  a  part  of  the  earnings 
which  come  out  of  previous  earnings;  that  is  compounding. 

Mr.  McClure.  Their  net  profit  was  $24,650,000,  accumulated  after 
a  considerable  volume  of  money  had  gone  to  pay  dividends  on  bonds 
and  stocks. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  this  23  per  cent  on  capital  and 
surplus,  was  there  any  stock  issued? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  all  the  figures.  I  will  just 
submit  Mr.  Swift's  statement,  which  shows'  the  whole  transaction. 
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.The  -statement  referrwi  r*)  is  here  prmre<l  in  full,  a^  follow^ 


Swift  Jt  i\K  Y*wr  Boefc— niim—i  -ti«<*r,  -^t.  UK  1917  ] 
Pf  N  AN' •  T A  L    '»T  \T!: ' I E  \  "^ 

*a,*h ^. -J^i  05»>.  tiii 
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Inv»»nt<irv 12i).  iSo.  77^.  W 

^t<M-fc?  And  i>*md'« :J9.  71H.  4t>«. '^^ 

Real  (*^ati>  and  imprnvemenr^.  tiu'liMiinc  br»Bc'h  h(>iv«>^ lo.  170.  507.  20 


.jn«.  ;1K0,  oil  Vi 


Liabilitit** 

Tapitsl IflO.  OW.  «».  <m 

r^urpiuif .5».  9115.  iWk).  ^M) 

<petml  rw!«rve 10.  000.  mMK  tX) 

<  T*»neral  rf»servH-» *».  45**.  •>42.'>5 

First  murteaice  5  p**T  fpnt  bon<fc»-  - 

L^ttHied *«.  :57*). 'MliK  •»• 

Les» — reiie**ine«i L  77rt.  .liW.  <I0 

:U.  j93.  500.  iHI 

Bills  pa\-able 70.  21L.5»>0.  tH) 

Vc^fountH  payable tS.  .  .■>7,  ♦W2.  71 

Act Twwi  dividend  :uid  b«)iiil  intoiwt 4.  :y>4.  91S.  7o 


:UH>,  :J«O.JiiS.">l 


Pn>tit  und  l(w»*: 

Dividendtf  paid Ul.  OHO,  •!•»  •«» 

.VddtMl  ri>:^«npii» 2*.  i54).  OtiO.  «)•> 

Pr»»tit  tor  year U.  rv50.  (HMtY  '^> 

Wh  have  examined  the  a&-riiunt&  and  n^*rini»  <>i  rhe  ('(Mnpaay  fur  the  dw'al  vt^nr 
Hading  l^ptember  iS.  1917.  ami  hereby  «'erTiiy  ^hur  'he  :ores£i>ini:  :)alanc*e  dbeet  it  m 
af«'<>rdan€*e  rherewith.  and  is*  drawn  up  to  pxfaifair  ^fae  Ttie  ••ondition  -rt  ♦ijt?  '^ompan^'  - 
aiSaiiP  at  rhat  date. 

We  aisM  <'ertif>'  that  rhe  net  pn>titj».  tor  tiie  year,  alter  pn»4dinK  inr  inter'esr  tm  b*iiHis. 
amount  to  :$;i4,t>^.UIM.  -an  .•4iowii  in  rhe  abtivf  pn»tit  and  Uiew  aif Mumt. 

-VaTHTJR  YorN<j  ^  I'o.. 
<'HI«'A(;o.  Derfrnber  !7,  1**17 

The  rHATRMAN.  Have  vou  gf>r  it  for  Armour  aaci  Morns  ami  Wilson  * 

Mr.  McClubb.  1  mav  have.     Swift  haoilles  uwn^  of  the  Iambs.  an<l 
he  i&  the  one  we  pay  most  attention  to. 

The  Ch.u&s&an.  He  haniiles  most  of  che  Iambs  in  the  (•ountay  i 

Mr.  Mc'Cll'RJB.  Thirty-hve  per  cent  t>f  all  the  lambs. 

Senator  Gbonn^.  I  undeistand  there  is  a  Hul)si4liary  i*uQipanv 
which  handles  some  of  the  by~pn>dui*ts»  we  will  ^av  liides  t 

Mr.  Mci'LUBB.  They  have  wtMil-p idling  fstablishment^*  hide- 
tanning  ostablishments>  and  soap  plants.  eu\ 

Senator  Ghonx^w  I  have  understi>od  the  pntte  of  hides  has  gone 
down  ver\'  much  rec«ntlv  i 

Mr.  MrCLUttB.  Yt*s.  sir. 

SenaU)r  Gkonna.  What  is  the  rt^ascm  for  that  i 

Mr.  Mc'Cluius.  The  Govenunent  down  here  tixi»s  the  price  of  hide?, 
antl  we  never  know  why.  Mr.  Brooking,  of  rhe  Council  of  Nationil 
Defense,  told  them  he  had  tixed  the  price  of  hides  at  :>i)  centj*  until  a 
(certain  ilav,  when  it  becomes  34  cents.  They  went  on  and  tixed  the 
price    of    leather    iiiul    then    ii.xetl   the  price  of  slioes,  S4>  far  ais  tht* 
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Government  was  concerned.    We  did  not  know  anything  about  that, 
however,  until  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  I  were  down  there  the  other  day. 
The  Chairman.  Could  you  attach  that  regulation  to  vour  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  McClure.  He  iust  gave  us  that  information  in  conversation. 
I  presume  he  issued  the  r^ulation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  relation  was  between  the 
price  of  hides  and  shoes. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr,  McClure,  before  you  get  away 
from  this  subject  of  per  cent  on  capital  stock,  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
the  figures  you  are  going  to  submit  frt>m  Swift  &  Co.  represent  the 
transactions  of  that  company  under  the  rules  and  r^ulations  vou 
have  read  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  no;  that  was  for  1917.  You  see,  these  rules 
and  regulations  went  into  effect  Xovember  1,  1917. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  was  just  curious  to  know 
whether  they  had  made  these  earnings  under  those  regulations. 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir;  under  the  regulations,  they  will  probably 
earn  somewhat  less  than  that. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Prior  to  Xovember  1,  and  during  the  year 
1917,  they  paid  a  much  higher  price  for  live  stock  than  they  are  pay- 
ing now  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  yes;  the  decline  in  live  stock  seems  to  have 
had  some  connection  with  about  the  time  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration began  to  regulate  things  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  prepare  a  schedule  showing  tendency 
of  prices  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir.  But  so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  that 
is  about  the  season  when  the  sheep  begin  to  go  up.  Our  highest 
period  for  sheep  is  March  and  April.  Last  year  sheep  got  up  to 
S20.60  a  hundred  in  the  spring.  This  year  thej^  have  not  oeen 
advancing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  because  of  this  benevolent 
control  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  holding  these  lambs  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  follow  the  natural  course  they 
always  have,  and  advance  as  the  season  advances,  but  they  do  not 
«eem  to  be  doing  that.  However,  I  want  to  say  this:  That  since 
they  removed  this  restriction  about  eating  lamb  they  have  gone 
up  $1  a  hundred.  There  have  been  some  lambs,  I  presume,  only  a 
load,  sold  in  Chicago  at  $18.05  a  hundred  recently. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  was  a  response  to  the  lifting  of 
the  order  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  this  is  true.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
classed  as  a  bolsheviki  because  I  make  this  statement:  This  country 
has  an  enormous  supply  of  beef  and  mutton.  I  doubt  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  consume  it,  and  this  agitation  against  the  use  oi  beef 
and  lamb,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entirely  uncalled  tor. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  been  told  there  was  a  tremendous 
shortage. 

Mr.  McClure.  Of  course,  this  is  true  about  discouraging  produc- 
tion. The  fellow  in  the  business  can  not  quit.  I  lost  about  $1,500 
or  SI, 600  in  the  sheep  business  last  year  on  my  little  farm.  I  could 
not  quit  on  that  account. 
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these  lambs  are  fed  alfalfa  hay,  corn,  and  linseed  or  cottonseed  meaL 
The  western  lamb  crop  this  year  was  very  short  and  the  expense  of 
producing  the  lambs  was  the  highest  in  history,  and  even  at  the  high 
prices  at  which  feeder  lambs  sold  the  producer  of  the  lamb  did  not 
make  a  cent.  The  feeders  paid  for  these  lambs  prices  that  ranged  all 
the  way  from  14  to  18 J  cents  per  pound.  By  reason  of  the  short 
crop  the  packers  were  killing  tnousands  of  thin  lambs  that  should 
have  been  fed,  so  in  order  for  the  feeder  to  get  his  feeding  lambs 
he  had  to  compete  with  the  packer  for  many  of  them.  As  lambs  had 
sold  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1917  up  to  $20.50  per  hundred  the 
feeder  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  higher  market  in  1918. 
Probably  these  feeder  lambs  cost  the  feeder  an  average  of  near  16 
cents  per  pound.  Feeds  of  all  kinds  were  abnormal^  high,  corn 
costing  in  the  West  $64  per  ton,  hay  up  to  $20  per  ton,  and  meal  up 
to  $64.  A  feeder  lamb  usually  gains  7  or  8  pounds  per  month  while 
on  feed. 

The  cost  at  Fort  Collins  to-day  of  producing  a  pound  of  lamb  in 
feed  alone  is  around  30  cents,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  other 
costs  of  feeding  I  am  satisfied  the  total  cost  is  around  35  cents  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  lamb.  For  the  past  60  days  these  fed  lambs  have 
been  selling  in  Chicago  at  from  15^  to  17  cents  per  poimd.  These 
Iamb  feeders  are  therefore  losing  an  average  of  $3  per  head.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Food  Administration  constantly  urged 
an  increased  production  of  the  stock,  assuring  producers  a  reasonable 
profit.  Our  sheepmen  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  losses  have  come 
to  them  largely  as  a  result  of  unwise  regulations  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  public  agitation  against  the  use  of  lamb. 

There  is  some  data  1  left  at  the  hotel  whi<*h  I  ought  to  have  with 
me.     I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  but  just  for  a  moment. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Did  you  not  testify  to  all  this  the  other  day  ^ 

Mr.  McCluhe.  Just  briefly.  The  average  that  is  being  paid  for  fat 
lambs,  I  think,  is  about  $16  to  $17. 

One  point  I  wanted  to  discuss  is  that  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Food  Administration  they  started  a  campaign  in 
the  United  States  to  conserve  lambs,  and  throughout  the  whole 
country  there  was  a  vigorous  campaign  to  prohibit  the  slaughter  of 
lambs,  '^rhe  public  was  advised  not  to  eat  lamb,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  advice  they  did  quit  eating  lambs  to  a  large  degree.  The 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  presented  the  matter  to  the  Food 
Administration  as  fully  and  as  fre(|uently  as  it  could.  There  were 
some  modifications  made  in  the  order  of  the  administration  regarding 
lambs.  Still  the  propaganda  continued.  Then,  along  in  January,  the 
Food  Administration  found,  I  think,  that  there  were  more  lambs  in 
the  country  than  could  be  consumed,  and  it  modified  its  order  as  to 
eating  laml)  on  Tuesday  in  six  western  States;  that  is,  in  January, 
they  gave  notice  in  six  western  States  that  they  could  consume  lamb 
on  Tuesday.  That  did  not  help  matters  much,  because  we  do  not 
eat  a  great  deal  of  lamb  out  there.  It  was  not  the  territory  we  wanted 
released.  We  kept  protesting  about  the  thing,  and  I  think  on  the 
22d  of  February 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing) .  Do  you  think  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  modification  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  probably  it  was.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion again  issued  a  new  order  permitting  the  use  of  lamb  on  Tuesday 
in  all  .that  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  February  22.  But  still  they  did  not  release  the 
lamb-eating  territory.  I  should  say  that  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  lambs  in  the  United  States  are  consumed  east  of  Chicago 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are 
the  big  lamb-consuming  cities.  They  were  not  released  in  tnis  order 
of  February  22,  and  on  March  1  tne  Food  Administration  issued 
another  order  by  which  it  permitted  the  use  of  lamb  in  the  entire 
United  States  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  that  the  feeders  have  put  their  lambs  in  the 
feed  lots,  fed  them  on  high-priced  grain  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  then  turned  them  out  on  the  range  again.  That  was 
verv  generally  done  throughout  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  Uiat  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

CATTLE   AND   SHEEP   ON    FEED   IN   ARKANSAS    VALLEY,    COLO. 

RocKYFORD,  Colo.,  February  6, 

The  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  stationed  at  Rockyford,  Colo.,  reports 
that  in  January  2,100  sheep  and  1,261  cattle  were  brought  into  the  Arkansas  Valley 
and  placed  in  feed  while  14,388  ^eep  and  3,453  cattle  were  moved  out,  leaving  a 
total  of  117,984  ^eep  and  19,909  cattle  on  feed  in  that  district.  Although  the  report 
shows  a  very  small  movement  of  stock,  either  of  feeders  entering  the  valley  or  of 
finished  animals  moving  to  market  during  the  month  of  Januarv,  the  bureau's  repre- 
sentative notes  that  some  feeders  are  taking  cattle  or  sheep  on  feed  to  rough  them 
through  the  winter,  or  to  remove  them  to  range  sections  where  they  will  be  turned  on 
grass  m  the  spring.  Some  of  the  sheep  feeders  are  cutting  out  their  ewe  lambs  and 
feeding  l^em  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  and  furnish  a  good  shearing  of 
wool  in  the  spring,  after  which  they  will  be  run  through  the  summer  and  used  for 
breeding  purposes;  All  this  is  a  result  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  feeders  last  fall, 
the  high  price  of  feeds,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  m  the  present  market  outlook. 
Many  of  the  feeders  throughout  the  valley  are  said  to  face  substantial  losses  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  market  prices  for  fat  lambs  and  cattle. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  the  Northern  Colorado  Sheep  Feeders' 
Association,  that  I  received  the  other  day.     It  says: 

Fort  Collins,  (^olo.,  February  16. 
F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 

ScUt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Two  hundred  fifty  farmers  (lamb  feeders)  at  mass  meeting  here  to-night  urge  you 
and  your  association  to  use  your  best  influence  with  your  Congressman  and  Senators 
and  the  Food  Administration  to  abolish  meatless  day  r^xilation  and  allow  free  con- 
sumption of  lamb.  Colorado  feeders  are  losing  $3  per  head.  If  market  does  not 
improve  or  relief  come  range  lambs  will  depreciate  50  to  60  per  cent.  Get  busy  by 
wire. 

Northern  Colorado  Sheep  Feeders  Association. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  any  wisdom  in  stop- 
pine  the  killing  of  lambs  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  they  ought  to  go  on  and  kill  them  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Oh,  sure,  because.  Senator,  there  are  50  per  cent 
of  our  lambs  which  are  wether  lambs,  and  they  are  not  good  for 
anything  except  meat,  and  the  class  of  lambs  we  raise  is  not  fit  to 
grow  into  an  old  sheep,  that  is,  it  is  a  lamb  bred  to  be  slaughtered 
sometime  between  four  and  six  months  of  age. 
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Mr.  McClube.  Not  generally. 

Senator  Gronna.  Take  your  State,  for  instance. 

Mr.  McClure.  We  had  a  very  poor  wheat  crop. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  take  Montana. 

Mr.  McClure.  Montana  wheat  production  was  very  low. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  should  think  that  at  the  price  of  wheat  last  year 
it  did  not  return  a  profit  to  the  producer. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  $2  is  a  big  price  as  compared  with  the 
price  the  farmer  has  received  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes,  but  when  we  pay  the  price  for  the  things  we 
use,  that  is  not  large. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  sheep  business,  about  which  I  know  most. 
Ordinarily  we  bought  wool  sacks  bc^fore  the^  war  at  45  cents.  Our 
wool  sacKs  this  year  are  costing  us  $1.20^.  Our  alfalfa  hay,  in 
Idaho,  at  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton;  this  year  our  nay  cost  us  $13  to  $17  a 
ton.  Ordinarily  we  buy  corn  at  $1.55  a  hundred.  This  year  I  caii 
not  get  it  at  all.  But  when  I  did  try  to  get  it,  the  price  was  about 
$4  a  hundred.  Ordinarily  we  get  cottonseed  cake  laid  down  at  our 
railroad  station  at  around  $42  to  $48.  We  are  now  paying  for  cotton- 
seed cake  up  to  $67  to  $68.  Ordinarily,  we  pay  our  sheep  herders 
out  there  about  $50  a  month  and  board.  Board  used  to  cost  us  $18 
a  month;  it  is  now  costing  us  $30,  and  we  are  paying  the  herders  any- 
where from  $70  to  $100  a  month,  and  out  board  has  increased  from 
$20  a  month  to  about  $30  a  month. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  New  Ekigland  Yankee 
this  morning  stating  that  the  boys  were  asking  $70  to  $75  a  month 
and  board  and  washing.  So  that  I  take  it  that  the  price  of  labor  is 
about  the  same  all  over  the  countrv.  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters 
from  my  State  saying  they  are  asking  $75  to  $90  a  month  and  board 
and  washing. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Mr.  McClure,  you  say  that  on  your  individual 
sheep  business  you  lost  about  $1,500  last  year? 

Mr.  McClure.  Between  $1,500  and  $1,600. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  think  that  same  percentage  of  loss 
would  apply  generally  to  the  sheep  growlers  of  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Senator,  it  may  not  be  fair  for. me  to  leave  that 
statement  that  way.  We  had  in  the  West  the  worst  winter  in  1916-17 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  winter  started  in  in  November  and 
never  quit  until  this  winter  started.  We  had  just  one  sea;son,  which 
was  all  winter.  Spring  opened  up  about  the  1st  of  Julv  last  year. 
We  lost  enormous  numbers  of  sheep.  I  believe  that  tne  State  of 
Wyoming  lost  35  per  cent  of  their  grown  sheep  last  winter.  Where 
w^e  ordinarily  get  a  lamb  crop  of  about  70  to  80  per  cent,  the  whole 
western  sheep  country  averaged  somewhere  between  40  and  50  per 
cent. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Conditions  were  verv  abnormal  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  Conditions  were  very  a'bnormal,  but  we  have  a 
season  like  that  occasionallv. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  nad  not  had  those  losses  you  would  have 
had  more  than  you  could  keep  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  That  is  what  I  said  to  the  Food  Administration  the 
other  day: 

We  are  going  to  have  30  per  cent  more  Umbs  to  market  this  year  than  last  year. 
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Senator  Norris.  What  happened  to  them  the  years  you  did  not 
have  hard  winters  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  We  marketed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  normal  circumstances  it  would  have  put  the 
price  up  very  high. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  balance  of  the  country  must  have  raised 
many  lambs  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  This  year  we  have  had  a  nice  winter  and  we  are 
getting  in  80  to  40  per  cent  more  lambs  so  far. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  the  Nation  will  have  a  good  deal  larger 
supply  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  country 
was  not  able  to  use  the  supply  we  had  last  winter,  because  of  the 
eat-no-lamb  propaganda,  and  there  are  lots  of  lambs  still  in  the  feed 
lots,  because  it  has  not  been  profitable  to  market  them. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  nave  been  holding  them  because  you 
could  not  get  a  profitable  price? 

Mr.  McClure.  Exactly.  Some  feeders  have  put  high-priced  grain 
into  lambs  on  an  average  of  60  to  80  days,  then  stopped  feeding  grain 
and  began  feeding  hay  to  carry  the  lambs.  Their  losses  will  be 
tremendous. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  Could  you  tell  us  about  how  much  larger  the 
supply  6f  sheep  and  mutton  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  suggest  30  per  cent  in  my  judgment  in  1918  than 
it  Avas  in  1917,  and  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  do  is  to  get  the  Food 
Administration  to  recognize  that  the  continued  propaganda  in  favor 
of  conservation  of  beef  and  lamb  is  unnecessary. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina.     You  mean  meatless  days  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  They  have  entirely  abolished  meatless  lamb  days 
until  April  15.  They  took  this  thing  off  by  piecemeal.  In  January 
they  abolished  meatless  days  on  lauib  in  six  States;  on  February  22 
they  abolished  it  in  all  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  then  on 
March  1  they  abolished  it  in  the  entire  United  States  until  April  15. 
Our  fat  lambs  will  not  all  be  in  then. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  condition 
they  are  you  can  not  calculate  ahead  so  well  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  No,  sir.  It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  be  trifling  with 
a  thing  that  way. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  percentage  of  increase  has  there  been, 
if  any,  of  hogs  and  cattle?  You  say  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
sheep.     How  about  the  percentages  as  to  hogs  and  cattle  ? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  have  not  been  paying  so  much  attention  to  hogs 
and  cattle,  but  the  increase  of  hogs  for  1917,  is  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  3,800,000  approximately;  the  increase  in 
cattle  is  given  as  2,300,000. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  increase  that 
would  be? 

Mr.  McClure.  No  ;  it  is  a  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  bring  hogs  to  normal.  The  1st  of 
September,  I  think,  they  issued  a  statement  there  were  5,000,000  less 
than  before.  The  September  before  there  were  8,000,000  less  than 
in  1915.  So,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  something  like  13,000,000  in  the 
two  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  about  cattle. 
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Mr.  McClure.  I  do  not  know;  26  per  cent  more  passed  through 
the  stockyards  last  year  than  the  year  before.  Of  course,  where 
we  are  making  the  mistake  in  these  figures  is  going  back  to 
some  old  figures  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  along 
about  1907.  The  census  of  1900  was  taken  on  June  15.  At  that 
time  of  year  a  great  many  ewes  had  had  lambs  and  a  great  many 
cows  had  had  calves.  TThen,  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  as  of  April 
15,  and,  of  course,  it  showed  a  big  decline.  But  it  was  simply  because 
it  was  taken  early,  previous  to  the  time  that  these  young  animak 
were  boni. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  about 
our  statistics.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  a  history  of  the  price  and 
number  of  sheep  for  the  past  two  years,  showing  the  different  factors 
which  have  tended  to  increase  or  lower  the  price.  The  point  is,  I 
want  to  isolate  the  influence  of  the  Food  Administration  from  the 
other  factors. 

Mr.  McClure.  I  shall  put  it  into  the  record  here,  so  far  as  supplies 
are  concerned. 


YEARLY    MARKETINGS    OK   LIVE    STOCK. 


The  combined  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha. 
St.  Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul  yearly  since  1915  were  as  follows: 


1915 
1916 

1917 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

7,963,591 

9,319,851 

11,241,038 

21,031,305 
25,345,802 
29,945,301 

Sheep. 


11,160,246 
11,639,022 
10,017.353 


The  Chairman.  At  our  next  meeting  I  think  Mr.  Owen,  of  Minne- 
sota, will  be  here,  who  will  discuss  wheat ;  and  probably  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Omaha,  who  will  discuss  cattle.     We  will  meet  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1918.) 
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TUESDAY,  MABCH  12,  1018. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

WasMngiorif  D.  (\ 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  Georgia,  Shepard, 
Ransdell,  Thompson,  Kendrick,  Warren,  Gronna,  Norris,  Kenyon, 
and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keefer,  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and 
occupation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWABD  F.  KEEFER,  LIVE-STOCK 
FEEDER  AND  LIVE-STOCK  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 
UNION  STOCK  TARDS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Keefer.  My  name  is  Edward  F.  Keefer,  mv  address  Chicago, 
lU. ;  I  am  engaged  as  a  live-stock  feeder  and  in  the  Uve-stock  com- 
mission business  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keefer,  this  committe  has  under  consideration 
the  food  situation  in  general  and  the  meat  and  wheat  situation  in 
particular.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  address  yourself  to  the  meat 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  phase  of  the  matter 
you  wish  to  discuss.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  first,  in  your  own 
way,  discuss  the  present  meat  situation;  and  if  not  satisfactory  and 
not  successful  what  we  can  do  to  improve  it  in  either  event. 

Mr.  Keefer.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  present  Uve-stock 
situtation,  particularly  as  to  cattle,  is  very  serious.  On  the  soUcita- 
tion  of  the  Food  Administration  last  fall  hve-stock  people  put  in  more 
than  the  normal  supply  of  cattle,  thinking  that  they  would  be 
protected  when  it  came  to  the  marketing  of  the  same.  When  the 
cattle  were  bought  there  was  a  serious  situation  in  the  Southwest, 
and  also  in  the  Northwest,  both  sections  being  drought  stricken, 
which  forced  a  great  manv  cattle  to  market,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  the  feeding  class  of  cattle,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
cattle  feeder,  the  Government  entered  into  competition  with  him 
in  the  purchasing  of  their  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
aUied  nations;  and  the  result  was  that  the  cattle  feeder  was  forced 
to  pay  an  extremely  high  price  for  his  feeding  cattle. 

Another  situation  that  confronts  the  live-stock  feeder  is  the  abnor- 
mal price  of  cattle  feeds.     When  we  put  our  cattle  on  feed  last  fall 
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we  were  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  the  biggest  corn  crop  that  was 
ever  raised  in  the  United  States.  The  weather  conditions,  however, 
cut  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop,  in  my  estimation,  fully  one-half; 
that  is,  there  was  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  that  was  soft 
and  on  account  of  the  soft  corn,  the  farmer  and  live-stock  feeder  had 
to  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  to  eat  up  the  soft  corn,  as 
they  were  unable  to  dispose  of  it  in  aay  other  way.  These  conditions 
brought  about  an  abnormal  supply  of  beef  cattle  in  the  last  three 
months,  and  this  depressed  the  market,  so  that  the  present  market 
is  far  below  the  price  that  is  remunerative  to  the  cattle  feeder. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle 
that  have  been  marketed  within  the  last  three  months  have  lost 
the  feeder  money,  some  as  high  as  $75  a  head.  But  I  think  that 
the  average  losses  will  be  from  $40  to  $50  a  head  on  the  best  grades 
of  beef  cattle.  The  lower  priced  beef  cattle,  of  course,  would  not 
show  the  loss  that  the  better  grades  have  shown. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  tell  us  how  there  has  been  a  loss  of  $75  a 
head,  and  give  an  individual  instance  of  that,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  an  individual  instance.  I 
such  a  one  in  my  pocket.  That  may  startle  you  as  it  startled  me 
when  I  got  it.  This  is  the  case  of  a  load  of  cattle  that  was  fed  by  a 
feeder  at  MUan,  III.  Twenty  steers  wore  bought  on  the  Chicago 
market  on  October  9,  1917,  and  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1918,  on  full  feed  120  days;  cost  $12.30  a  hundred  on  the 
Chicago  market  and  weighed  1,240  pounds,  or  a  total  cost  per  head 
of  $152.52.  The  expense  of  getting  them  home  was  $2.50  per  head. 
They  were  fed  an  average  of  one-half  bushel  of  corn  per  day.  This 
com  cost  $1  per  bushel,  or  a  total  cost  during  the  feeding  period  of 
$60  for  corn.  They  were  fed  an  average  of  15  pounds  of  hay  per  day, 
at  $25  a  ton,  which  would  be  $22.50,  and  the  gentleman  estimated 
about  $10  worth  of  ensilage,  or  a  total  cost  when  finished  of  $267.52 
per  head.  They  weigheaon  the  market  1,447  pounds,  showing  a 
gain  of  207  pounds  in  120  days.  They  sold  for  $12.50  per  hundred- 
weight, or  a  total  selling  price  of  $180.87;  deducting  the  marketing 
expense  of  $3  per  head  leaves  $177.87  net,  showing  a  loss  of  $89.65 
per  head. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  not  that  an  unusually  high  price  to  pay  for 
those  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  It  was,  yes,  sir;  but  at  the  time  when  these  cattle 
were  purchased  fat  cattle  were  selUng  at  17  cents  and  upward  and 
the  feeder  had  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  assurance  by  the  Food 
Administration  that  the  cattle  marKet  would  be  sustained,  and  had 
it  been  sustained  he  would  have  had  a  fair  margin  to  sell  on  and 
would  probably  have  made  a  profit.  I  would  like  to  state  here  that 
this  same  class  of  cattle  that  he  sold  in  February,  1918,  sold  in 
September,  1917,  at  the  high  time,  around  17i,  or  5  cents  per  pound 
over  the  selling  price  in  February. 

Senator  Norris.  Those  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  an}" 
overhead  charges  or  any  labor  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  No,  sir;  I  have  said  that  the  labor  and  the  overhead 
charges  and  interest  charges  would  offset  the  gain  on  hogs,  if  the 
hogs  were  fed  with  the  cattle. 

Senator  NorriS.  Of  course,  that  is  an  important  consideration: 
to  feed  cattle  in  a  practical  way  they  must  have  hogs  to  follow  them. 
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Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  hog  gain  will  offset  the  price  of 
labor  and  interest  charges. 

As  I  said  before,  the  average  losses  would  probably  be  $40  to  $50 
per  head  on  these  other  statements.  I  have  four  other  statements  of 
similar  instances,  which  substantiate  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  instances  of  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  print  those  with  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  will  leave  them  with  you  for  the  record,  if  you 
desire. 

1  have  one  instance  here,  a  man  at  Lewis,  Iowa,  who  fed  two  car- 
loads of  cattle  bought  on  the  Omaha  market,  that  cost  $13  per 
hundredweight  when  he  bought  them,  and  they  sold  at  $13.65  per 
hundredweight  after  being  on  feed  for  130  dav^\  They  show  a  loss 
of  $42.98. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Per  head,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Per  head. 

Another  instance  of  feeding  at  La  Harpe,  111.,  where  the  feeder 
M  two  loads  of  cattle  that  cost  originally  $10.62  per  hundredweight, 
and  sold  at  $11.85  per  hundredweight  after  feeding  130  days,  showing 
a  loss  of  $40.53. 

Another  instance,  of  a  load  of  cattle  fed  at  Plainfield,  111.,  that  cost 
landed  home  at  Plainfield,  $12.57  per  hundredweight  and  sold  on  the 
Chicago  market  at  $13  per  hundredweight,  showmg  a  loss  of  $54.45 
por  head. 

Another  instance  of  a  single  load  of  cattle  fed  at  La  Harpe,  111,,  that 
jost  $9.60  per  hundredweight  at  home  and  sold  at  $12.25  per  hundred- 
weight, showing  a  loss  of  $31.90  per  head. 

.Senator  Wadsworth.  What  was  the  weight,  Mr.  Keefer,  of  that 
last  load  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  at  purchase 
and  1,188  pounds  at  the  time  they  were  sold,  showing  a  gain  of  224 
pounds  in  116  days. 

These  statements  I  have  here  were  just  taken  from  the  shippers 
as  they  came  to  the  Chicago  market  at  random.  I  did  not  make 
particular  selections. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keefer,  do  you  regard  those  as  isolated  cases  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  They  are  general,  typical  cases  of  the  good  cattle 
foechng.  I  did  not  pick  out  any  individual  or  any  paiticu^ar  time. 
The  statements  referred  to  submitted  by  Mr.  Keefer  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows: 

John  Lipton,  Milan,  111.,  bought  20  steers  ou  Chicago  market  October  9,  1917.  Sold 
'«!  riiicago  market  P'ebruary  14,  1918.    On  full  feed  120  days. 

Purchase  weight,  1,240  pounds;  purchase  price,  $12.30  per  hun- 
dredweight: 

Cost  per  head $152.  52 

Expense  getting  them  home 2.  50 

F«i  Ji  bushel  com  per  head  per  dav,  60  bushels,  at  $1  per 

hirihel * «0.00 

I)  |K)und8  hay  per  day,  at  $25  per  ton 22.  50 

ln»ilage  per  head 10.  00 

Total  (*ost  per  hea<I ^-67.  52 
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Selling  weight,  1,447  poiinds;  Belling  price,  $l2.50*per  hundred- 
weight: 

Selling  price  per  head $180.  87 

Marketing  expense 3.  00 

$177. 87 

Lofls  per  head 89.  65 

Allowed  hog  gain  to  offset  labor  and  interest  charges. 

Fred  R.  Switzer,  Lewis,  Iowa,  Iwught  36  steers  on  Omaha  raarVet  September  24. 
1917.     Sold  on  the  (  hicago  market  Febniary  18,  1918.     On  full  feed  130  days. 

Purchase  weight,  1, 130  pounds:  purchase  price,  $13  i)er  hundred- 
weight: 

Purchase  price  per  head $146. 90 

Expense  getting  home 2. 50 

Fed  1  bushel  (x)rn  per  head  per  day,  65  bushels,  at  $1.25 

per  bushel SI .  25 

Fed  5  pounds  oil  meal  and  gluten  feed,  at  $50  per  ton  (no 
other  roughness) 16.  25 

Total  cost  per  head .1:236.  ?><) 

Selling  weight,  1,450  pounds;  selling  price,  $13.65  per  hundred- 
weight: 

Selling  price  per  head 197. 92 

Marketing  expense 4. 00 

-     193.^2 

Loss  j>er  head 42.  i^s 

Allow  hog  grain  to  offset  labor  and  interest  charges. 

J.  F.  Bradshaw,  La  Harj^e.  111.,  bought  40  steers  on  Chic^o  market  Oct()l)or  I,  1917. 
Sold  on  Chicago  market  Februarj-  12,  1918.     On  feed  130  days. 

Purchase  weight,  996  ywunds;  purchase  cost,  $10.62 
per  hu ndred weigh  t : 

( 'ost  per  head $105.  77 

Buying  expense  and  freight  home 2.  50 


Cost  of  40  steers $4,  320.  80 

Fed  total  1,950  bushels  com,  or  f  bushel  per  day,  at  $1.25 

per  bushel 437.  50 

Cottonseed  meal 150.  00 

12  tons  hay  and  straw 240.  00 

Total  cost  40  steers 7, 148.  :50 

Average  cost  1  steer $178.  70 

Selling  weight.  1,193  pounds;  selling  price,  $11.85  per  hundred- 
weight: 

Selling  price  per  head 141. 37 

Marketing  expense 3.  20 

138.  17 

Loss  per  head 40.  53 

W.  W.  Boughton,  Plaintield,  111.,  bought  66  steers  on  Kansas  City  market  Septem- 
ber 25,  1917.     Sold  on  Chicago  market  Januar>^  11.  1918.     On  full  feed  109  days. 

Purchase  weight,  1,185  pounds;  cost  lauded  at  Plainfield.  $12.57 
per  hundredweight: 

Cost,  per  head $148.  95 

Fed  J  bushel  corn  per  head  per  day,  54  bushels,  at  $1.25  per 

bushel 67.  50 

3i  pounds  per  day  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  molasses. 

at  3  cents  per  pound 1 1. 43 

10  pounds  hav  per  head  per  day,  at  $20  per  ton 10.  90 

$238. 7S 
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Selling  weight.   1,441  pounds;  selling  pri<e.  $13  per  bundre^i- 
weight : 

Selling  price,  per  head $187.  :i3 

Marketing  expense 3.  00 

Net  selling  price $1 W.  Xi 

Loss,  per  head 54.  4.-> 

Allowed  hog  gain  to  offset  labor  and  interest  charges. 

Q.  M.  Bradshaw,  La  Harpe,  111.,  bought  ^  steers  at  home  October  IS,  1917.    Sold 
on  the  Chicago  Market  February  11,  1918.    On  full  feed  116  dayn. 

Purchase  weight,  964  pounds;  purchase  cost,  $9.60  per  hundred- 
weight: 
Cost  per  head $92.  50 

Total  cost,  20  steers 1, 850.  00 

Fed  1,044  bushels  com,  at  $1.25  per  bushel 1, 205.  00 

Fed  3  tons  meal ,  at  $62.50  per  ton 187.  50 

Fed  12  tons  hay  and  straw,  at  $20  per  ton 240.  00 

Total  cost  of  20  steers 3,  482.  50 

Average  cost  of  1  steer 

Selling  weight,  1,188  pounds;  selling  price,  $12.25  per  hundred-  «174.  12 

weight: 

SeUing  price  per  head 145.  59 

Marketing  expense 3. 37 

142. 22 

Loss  per  head 31, 90 

Mr.  Keefer.  The  cattle-feeding  situation  is  in  a  rather  serious 
condition  to  my  mind,  and  I  feel  that  unless  something  Is  done  to 
stimulate  the  confidence  of  the  cattle  feeder,  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  beef  in  another  year.  You  can  not  expect  the  farmer 
to  go  on  at  continual  loss.  I  believe  that  the  farmer  would  continue 
to  feed  cattle  if  he  was  promised  an  even  break. 

Senator  Eansdell.  What  will  become  of  the  cattle,  Mr.  Keefer? 
There  are  more  cattle  now,  so  we  have  been  told,  than  there  has  been 
normally.     There  has  been  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  develop  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood,  these  cattlemen  have  been 
making  "sacrifice  hits."  There  is  not  more  cattle  in  the  country — 
that  may  be  a  fact — but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  account  of 
drought  conditions  and  soft-corn  conditions  there  had  been  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  put  in  feed  lots. 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  is  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  country  compared  with  former  years  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  That  is  the  point  I  was  going  to  try  to  bring 
out.  I  had  understood  there  were  more;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true.     I  was  trying  to  get  a  statement  on  that. 

The  Chairman,  l  thought  you  meant  from  what  he  said  you 
understood  that. 

Senator  Ransdell.  No;  from  what  other  witnesses  have  said. 

Mr.  Keefer.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  in  his  statement 
of  January  1,  1918,  that  there  were  more  cattle  in  the  country  on 
January  1,  1918,  than  there  has  been  for  several  years. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  wish  you  would  develop  that. 
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Mr.  Keefer.  I  can  not  develop  it,  because- 


Senator  Kansdell  (interposing).  You  can  develop  the  thought  in 
your  own  mind  that  there  is  fewer  cattle. 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  correct,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  livestock  country.  As  I  said  before,  on  account  of 
the  drought-stricken  condition  of  Texas  during  1917,  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cattle  shipped  out  of  the  Texas  country 
that  ordinarily  would  have  been  kept  there,  to  grow  into  either  older 
mature  stock  cattle,  or  beef  cattle;  and  the  same  situation  existsd 
in  the  Northwest;  and  these  cattle  were  marketed  prematurely, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle. 

Senator  Ransdell.  As  a  result  of  this  premature  marketing  ( 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  what  result  will  come  from  this  great 
loss  which  you  describe?  What  is  going  to  be  the  result  on  the 
general  cattle  market  from  these  losses  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  As  I  said  before,  unless  the  cattle  feeder  can  be 
assured  of  an  open  market,  without  any  restrictions  on  the  demand, 
he  will  not  continue  to  feed  livestock. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  stuff  will  be  sold  light  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  It  will  be  sold  light  and  will  not  be  made  into  beef 
cattle. 

Senator  Ransdell.  And  that  in  itself  will  result  in  a  very  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  beef  produced  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keefer,  I  suppose  the  drought  in  the  Southwest 
and  its  reaction  on  the  beef  situation  is  a  matter  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  feeders  alike  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Aiid  the  large  amount  of  soft  com  and  the  reaction 
of  that  on  the  future  supply  of  cattle;  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Food  Administration,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C^hairman.  Now,  isolating  those  two  factors,  that  neither  the 
feeder  nor  the  Food  Administration  could  control,  I  would  like  to 
hear  jou  discuss  the  factors  that  could  be  controlled;  what  the  Food 
Administration  has  done  either  to  encourage  or  discourage  the 
feeders. 

Mr.  Keeper.  They  have  taken  away  the  demand  for  the  beef  of 
the  United  States.  We  all  know  that  the  good  beef  is  consumed  in 
the  better  classes  of  restaurants  and  hotels  and  by  the  better  class  of 
people.  We  also  know  that  that  demand  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
mtroduction  of  the  meatless  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an^-  estimate  as  to  what  effect  that  had 
on  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  was  just  going  to  state,  Senator,  that  the  packers 
that  were  in  the  conference  held  in  Chicago  last  December  stated 
their  domestic  demand  had  decreased  30  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
meatless  days  and  the  advice  of  the  Food  Administration  to  eat  less 
meat. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remember  who  told  you  that  I 

Mr.  Keeper.  Mr.  Eaward  Morris,  I  believe,  made  that  statement 
at  our  conference  in  December,  1917. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  important  fact. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  has  particular  reference  to  the  heavier 
cuts  of  beef,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  the  sort  of  steers  that  weigh  from  1,200 
pounds  and  upwards  that  suffers  most? 

Mr.  Keefer.  The  steer  which  has  been  made  into  beef  by  the  cattle 
feeder,  putting  in  the  com  and  maturing  the  animals  weighing,  as  you 
say,  over  1 ,200  pounds. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  1,050  and  1,100  pound  steer  has  not 
suffered  so  much  in  proportion,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consumers 
under  the  urges  of  the  Food  Administration  are  buying  Ughter  cuts  of 
beef? 

Mr.  Kjeefer.  Largely,  and  also  on  account  of  the  demand  by  the 
Food  Administration  for  that  class  of  beef.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  American  public  are  all  buying 
the  one  class  of  beef,  that  is  beef  weighing  450  to  600  pounds  dressed 
carcass. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  loss  of  opportunity  to  put  big  weight 
on  the  big  frame  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  remedv  do  you  think  can  be  invoked, 
Mr.  Keefer  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question  to  answer.  Everyone 
must  agree  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  price  for  his  product  that 
will  cover  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  cotmtry  can  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply  throughout  the  period  of  the  war.  Now,  if  the 
Government  tmough  its  purchases  of  meats  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  allied  and  neutral  nations  bnn^ 
about  ^such  a  condition  I  am  sure  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  about  the  desired  results. 

The  Cel^irman.  Was  there  any  dearth  of  available  cattle  that 
would  justify  the  necessity  of  meatless  days  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything,  Mr.  Keefer,  about  the  way 

fences  are  fixed,  who  is  responsible  for  the  cattle  bein^  low  in  price  ? 
s  it  due  to  the  superabundance  of  cattle  or  is  it  due  to  the  Food  Ad- 
niinistration,  or  due  to  the  arrangement  between  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  packers  ?  If  you  have  anv  data  that  would  shed  light 
on  it,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  it. 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  can  onlv  say,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  said  before,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  has  been  restricted  for  that  better 
class  of  beef. 

The  Chairman.  That,  in  coniunction  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
^n  extra  supply  on  account  of  draught  and  feeding  conditions  i 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  reduced  demand  owing  to  the  actions  of  the 
Food  Administration  t 

Mr.  Keefeb.  Yes,  sir. 

-^700— 18— FT  4 i 
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The  Chairman.  Both  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices.  Is  it  your 
judgment  that  this  extra  supply  was  temporarily  due  to  the  drought 
and  feeding  of  soft  com,  and  that  that  situation  is  not  a  permanml 
one? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Well,  it  will  be  made  temporary  unless  aomething  is 
done  to  stimulate  the  cattle  feeding. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Drought  has  driven  a  great 
many  cattle  to  market  that  normally  would  not  come  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Feeding  soft  com  resulted  in  putting  a  great 
many  cattle  in  the  feed  lots  th&t  would  not  otherwise  have  been  fed? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  at  least,  is  temporary  ? 

Mr.  E[£EPER«  Yes,  mt. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  does  not  mean  a  permanent  accession  to  the 
cat; tie  supply  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  do  not  tnink  it  does;  but  I  beUeve  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  demand  for  that  class  of  cattle  last  fall  from 
the  Government  for  che  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Food  Administration 
for  the  allied  nations  that  the  grade  of  cattle  bought  for  feeding 
would  have  sold  considerabty*  lower  than  they  did,  and  it  probably 
would  have  been  profitable  to  the  farmer  te  have  sold  on  the  present 
market  or  on  even  a  lower  market;  but  on  account  of  that  com- 
petHive  demand  from  so  many  sources  for  that  one  class  of  cattle 
they  sold  abnormaUv  high. 

The  Chairman.  The  lighter  or  the  heavier  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  The  lighter  cattle  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  cat  lemen  were  encouraged  to  increase 
their  production.  Was  that  contained  in  any  bulletin,  interview,  or 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Kjeeper.  The  propaganda  went  out  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  produce  more  hogs,  cattle,  and  mutton,  and  food  supplies 
of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Keefer,  has  there  been  anv  indication  com- 
ing to  you  of  any  influencing  of  the  price  of  cattle  from  the  Food 
Aaminis oration  tm'ough  the  packers? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Keeper.  We  had  a  conference  last  Friday,  at  which  the  state- 
ment was  made 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  conference  is  this  1 

Mr.  Keeper.  We  had  a  conference  last  Friday  at  which  were  rep- 
re^'entatives  from  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

TTie  Chairman.  At  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  At  Chicago,  at  the  stockyards.  We  met  to  consider 
the  present  live-stock  situation.  At  that  meeting  Prof.  Durand,  of 
the  Food  Administration,  was  present,  and  the  statement  was  made 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  conference  that  some  time  ago — ^I  do 
not  just  remember  the  date — the  Food  Administration  sent  word  to 
the  packers  that  thej  had  undertaken  to  stabilize  the  cattle  market 
and  nad  arranged  with  one  of  the  allied  nations  to  take  a  supplv  of 
beef  for  30  days,  and  that  on  accoimt  of  this  order  there  woula  be  a 
larger  demand  for  this  kind  of  cattle  than  usual.     But  they  adinon- 
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ished  the  packers  not  to  advance  the  market,  and  if  they  did  they 
would  be  held  responsible. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  advance  the  market  on  live 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  statement  ? 

llr.  KJEEFER.  It  came  from  the  food  administration's  office  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  who  made  this  statement  last  Friday  at 
the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  do  not  recollect,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  a  bulletin  or  letter  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  There  was  a  copy;  of  a  letter  that  passed  between 
officials  of  Cudahy  &  Co.,  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  Chicago. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  say  this  matter  was  mentioned  at  this 
conference  last  Friday  and  Mr.  Durand  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Did  he  make  any  comment  upon  that  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  He  did.  He  did  not  deny  the  allegation,  but  he 
made  a  statement  that  it  was  only  for  30  days,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  is  Mr.  Durand's  business  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  He  was  appointed  first  assistant  to  Mr.  Cotton. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  What  was  his  business  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  imderstand  he  was  a  professor  in  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Has  he  ever  been  connected  with  the  packers 
in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  assisted  in  lobbying 
against  the  resolution  in  the  House  to  investigate  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  do  not  know 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  order  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously  ? 

Ml.  Keefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cattlemen  were  to  hold  their  breath  30 
days,  were  they  ?     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Keefer.  Yes;  I  guess  that  was  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  print  in  the  record, 
just  following  Ml;  Keefer's  statement,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
Cudahy's  representative  in  Chicago,  to  Cudahy's  representative  in 
Omaha,  detailing  what  happened  at  a  conference  ol  the  five  different 
packing  houses,  in  which  ne  quoted  Mr.  Durand  as  saying  it  was  a 
matter  of  first  importance  that  the  price  of  cattle  should  not  be  raised. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  cnairman  is  here  printed  in  full  as 
iollows:) 

Mr.  W.  DBI8ING,  January  18,  1918. 

The  Oudaky  Packing  Co.,  Omaha,  Nehr. 

^UfL  Sir:  Yesterday  we  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand 's  office.  The  conser- 
^'Ation  committee  meeting  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  future 
jUotmente.  Those  attencnng  were:  Messrs.  Meeker  and  White,  of  Armour  &  Co.; 
jewB.  Hyman  and  Lacey,  of  Morris  &.  Co.;  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.;  Messrs. 
Edward  F.  Swift,  Charles  H.  Swift,  ^d  Carr,  of  Swift  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Shepard  and 
^nihelm,  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Dr.  Duiand  just  wanted  to  know  what  the  actual  stocks  of  frozen  beef  were  in  the 
^try  now.  Our  amoimt  was  so  small  that  he  didn't  make  a  memorandum  of  it. 
Without  this,  he  had  about  30,000,000  pounds,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  of 

COWB. 
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The  doctor  then  said  that  the v  were  going  to  buy  big  quantities  of  beef  every  month 
and  he  was  rather  skeptical  anout  our  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  orders.  He 
didn't  state  just  what  quantity  was  wanted,  but  thought  that  it  would  be  a  minimum 
of  6,000,000  pounds  a  week.  He  then  asked  for  suggestions  on  how  to  provide  this. 
His  first  thought  was  to  have  a  meatless  week,  but  it  was  shown  instantly  that  that 
was  impracticable,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  any  of  us  freezing  our  entire  week's  kill, 
and  the  effect  on  the  country  of  such  a  measure  would  be  as  bad  probably  as  the 
present  embargo  on  fuel. 

Mr.  White  suggested  that  every  packer  freeze  10  per  cent  of  his  kill,  and  on  this 
basis  we  should  be  able  to  secure  6,000,000  pounds  Of  meat  if  the  receipts  ran  as  liberal 
as  they  expected  them  to  be.  Mr.  Meeker  further  suggested  that  we  start  out  on  the 
plim  as  Mr.  White  had  proposed,  or  freezing  whatever  quantities  we  desired,  and 
that  we  meet  again  a  week  nrom  next  Monday  and  see  what  had  been  accomplished. 
After  the  6,000,000  pounds  had  been  put  away,  we  would  go  right  along  working  on 
that  plan. 

We  were  also  to  come  prepared  to  this  meeting,  which  will  be  on  January  28,  with 
costs  of  the  beef  that  we  nave  down  and  ready  to  offer. 

Dr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to  avoid 
advancing  of  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely  must  not 
come  about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it;  for  instance, 
he  indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent  or  even  a  higher  percentage  of  your  pur- 
chases to  take  care  of  this  export  business,  you  were  going  to  be  correspondingly 
short  in  your  branches.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  beef  market — which 
we  all  admitted — and  that,  in  turn,  the  live-stock  market. 

We  idl  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  didn't  pay  any  more  for  live  stock  and  that 
we  would  keep  our  selling  price  to  a  normal  point  to  correspond,  and  he  said  he  thought 
it  wouldn't  be  long  before  Mr.  Hoover  would  state  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  sell 
our  beef  or  fresh  meat  to  our  branches  at  actual  cost  i>lu8  some  definite  profit,  like 
1  cent  a  pound,  or  some  means  of  preventing  an  ever-increasing  selling  price.  Dr. 
Durand  intimated  that  if  this  couldn't  be  worked  out  that  they  would  have  to  go  into 
the  question  of  cksing  up  some  of  the  branches;  that  where  we  had  branches  located 
side  by  side  that  they  would  close  some  at  certain  points,  etc. 

We  are  really  on  trial  to  see  how  we  behave,  and  if  we  can  take  care  of  this  export 
businees  without  putting  thin^  out  of  condition  in  this  country,  all  right.  He  said 
that  the  English  wanted  quanutieB  much  greater  than  he  would  consider  letting  them 
have,  as  he  wasn't  going  to  rob  this  country,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  as 
economical  as  possible,  and  he  thought  that  before  long  another  meatless  day  would 
be  instituted. 

Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  class  of  beef  that  we  would  probably  save,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  practically  ever^rthin^  from  now  on  would  be  within  the  500-700  ranges. 

Dr.  Durand  asked  us  all  to  give  him  figures  showing  what  our  tonnage  of  our  domestic 
beef  business  for  the  month  of  February  would  be.  No  one  volunteered  to  nuike  a 
statement  of  these  figures,  so  they  were  submitted  in  writing.  I  had  to  figure  thi? 
luastily.  I  estimated  our  weekly  beef  businees  to  be  6  000.000  pounds,  mftlring  it 
24  000.000  for  the  month.  Figuring  on  500-600-pound  cattle,  this  is  about  10.000  head. 
I  thou^t  your  mill  might  nm  considerably  more  than  that;  perhaps  up  to  15.000— 
but  if  we  were  going  to  figure  on  a  10  per  cent  cut-down  of  our  domestic  business, 
thought  there  was  no  object  in  having  our  figures  too  large.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  estimate  for  February? 

Bfmdeu  beef, — ^\^'e  had  a  good  deal  of  discasBion  about  boneless  beef,  and.  all  told. 
there  was  something  like  25,000,000  pounds  of  beef  trinunings  and  boneless  cuts 
off^ed.     I  submitted  the  following  quantities: 

Pounds. 

Beef  shank  meat 1, 000, 000 

Boneless  bulls 300, 000 

That  1,000.000  pounds  of  beef  shank  seems  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  shank  meat — ^I  mean,  this  proposition  of  their  buying  shank  meat. 

Poands. 

Beef  cheeks 150,000 

BoneleflB  mutton 150, 000 

BonelesB  veal 150,000 

^MHilder  clods 150,000 

Spencer  rolls 100, 000 

PlainioUs 50,000 

Sirloui  butts 150,000 

BonelessatiipB 25,000 

BeeChans. 1,000,000 
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Dr.  Duiand  asked  Mr.  Swift  what  sort  of  price  he  thought  was  right  on  the  boneless 
beef.  He  said  he  didn't  care  to  answer  to-oay,  but  that  they  would  proceed  to  figure 
it  if  he  thought  there  was  some  definite  prospect  of  buying  these  goods.  It  was  then 
suggested  thkt  the  price  be  around  18  to  18}  cents,  and  that  seemed  to  satiafy  every- 
body. 

Yesterday,  before  going  to  the  meeting,  I  talked  to  Mr.  ('udahy  about  this  beef  cut 
proposition,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  these  cuts  were  worth  more  money  than  they 
figured,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  offer  a  smaller  quantity  than  we  did  the  last  time. 
This  you  will  note  according  to  the  above  figures,  I  think  we  will  probably  start  at 
something  like  18  cents  Chicago,  loose,  for  clods  and  put  a  premium  on  the  better  cuts 
such  as  the  rolls  and  strips  and  hams. 

He  had  some  inquiry  from  Italy  for  boneless  beef,  Australian  style,  but  everybody 
condemned  the  idea  of  supplying  any  meats  according  to  these  reflations,  stating 
that  thescf*  meats  were  absolutely  satisfactory  that  we  were  offering  and  that  this 
special  stock  would  have  to  be  made  especially  and  would  be  very  expensive.  I 
suppose  the  motive  there — ^just  as  our  own — was  to  sell  some  of  the  stock  we  had  on 
hand,  which  I  guess  everybody  is  willing  to  do. 

Dr.  Durand  said  that  he  had  submitted  the  offerings  of  offals  but  as  yet  had  heard 
nothing.  We  all  urged  that  he  push  this  through  as  much  as  possible,  as  these  items — 
which  included  tongues — ^were  commodities  thht  were  generally  shipped  abroad,  and 
consequently  we  all  had  a  surplus  due  to  our  being  unable  to  secure  any  shipping 
facilities. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do,  then,  is  to  go  ahead  and  accumulate  all  the  frozen  beef  that 
we  can,  and  give  them  our  costs  and  quantities  that  we  will  have  on  hand  a  week  ht>m 
next  Monday.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  submit  an  offer  of  600,000  pounds  aa 
it  would  tend  to  establish  oul'  position  even  though  subsequent  offers  might  not  be 
80  large. 

Yours,  very  truly 

Cud  AH  Y  Packing  Company, 

F.  E.  WlLHELM. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  that  conference  at  Chicago  pass  any 
resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  They  did. 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Have  you  copies  of  them  with  vou? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  have  the  original  resolutions  and  also  some  copies. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Are  the  resolutions  very  long? 

Mr.  Kjjefer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  they  relate  to  this  cattle  question  ? 

Mr.  Keefer:  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Suppose  you  read  them. 

Senator  Norris  (interposing);  Before  you  do  that,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  this:  You  say  at  tms  conference  it  was  stated  that  some 
time  prior  Mr.  Durand  had  stated  to  the  packers  that  they  must  not 

Eay  any  higher  price  or  he  would  hold  them  responsible.  When  did 
e  make  that  statement,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  KiiEFER.  I  do  not  remember  exactly* 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  know  the  date  if  you  heard  it? 

Mr.  Kjjefer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  about  how  long  it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  think  it  was  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Norris,  I  have  this  letter  here. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  it  here,  too.  But  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  has  reference  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  letter  was  written  from  Mr.  Wilhelm  to  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  at  Omaha  on  the  18th  of  January  last. 

•Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  what  he  had  refer- 
ence to  ? 

Mr.  Kjiefer.  That  is  the  letter  he  had  reference  to. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  is  the  conference  he  had  reference  to  ? 
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Mr.  ElEefeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  it  was  the 
same  thing.     Now  read  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Keefer.  The  resolutions  are  directed  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     [Reading:] 

RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    AT    CONFEEENCE    OF    EXECmVE     COMMITTEE    OF    CORN-BELT 
STATE  LIVE-STOCK  FRODUCEB8*  ASSOCIATION — ^REPRBSENTATITBS  AT  MEETING. 

Chicago,  March  8, 1918. 
To  the  President  and  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  8  at  Chicago,  111.,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
asBociations  whose  names  are  subscribed  hereto,  the  following  resmutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  as  expressing  the  mature  views  of  the  stockmen  of  the  corn-belt 
States: 

Resolved,  That  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  six  months  have 
been  most  discouraging  to  the  live-stock  producer.  During  most  of  this  period  prices 
received  for  the  fat  stock  have  been  below  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  needs  of 
the  nation  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  live  stock,  the  stockmen  will  cheerfully  make 
the  sacrifice:  but  he  cannot  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  fixing  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  by  indirection  and  at 
secret  conferences  with  middlemen,  by  men  who  do  not  understand  production 
problems,  wiU  ine^'itably  bring  disaster  to  the  Nation.  The  experience  of  the  past 
three  months  has  thoroughly  shaken  the  confidence  of  corn-belt  stockmen  in  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  stabilize  live-stock  prices  and  regulate  live- 
stock marketing. 

Resolved,  That  the  division  of  authority  between  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  most  unbusinesslike,  and  has  resulted  in  a  confusioii 
of  tongues  and  multiplicity  of  advisers  who  often  work  at  cross-purpoees  to  the  great 
bewildennent  and  embarrassment  of  the  producer. 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  a^culturaJ  production  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  feed  our  own  people  and  our  allies  can  not  be  hoped  for  unless  a  constructive 
agricultural  policy  shall  be  at  once  formulated  and  put  in  operation  by  men  who 
understand  the  principles  which  govern  production  and  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  tiie  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  Nation.  In  the  meantime,  we  demand  an  imme- 
diate readjustment  of  livestock  prices  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  actual  potxluction  and 
that  such  adjustment  be  safeguarded  by  Congress  and  maintained  for  the  present 
and  the  coming  feeding  season  of  1918  and  1919. 

In  adopting  the  forgoing  resolutions  we  are  actuated  not  so  much  by  the  desire  to 
protect  the  live-stock  industry  from  disaster,  as  by  the  earnest  hope  that  a  wise  pro- 
duction policy  may  be  adopted  in  time  to  avert  the  impending  most  serious  shortage 
in  all  foodstims,  which  will  assuredly  imperil  the  great  cause  for  which  our  Nation 
is  fighting. 

State  Live  Stock  Association  of  Illinois;  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa;  Indiana  Cattle  Feeders'  Association;  Missouri  Farmers' 
Association;  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association;  Minnesota  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association;  Michigan  Live  Stock  Association;  Wis- 
consin Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association;  The  National  Live  Stock 
Exchange;  The  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

Senator  Kenton.  Who  do  those  associations  represent  ?  Are  they 
large  bodies  of  stock  raisers,  or  just  a  few  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  would  say  they  represented  the  large  stock  pro- 
ducers of  their  various  States. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Were  you  present  at  that  conference? 

Mr.  Kj:efes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  You  took  part  in  it? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  was  present. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  those  resolutions 
have  reference  to  where  they  speak  of  the  ** secret  conferences,"  and 
in  another  place  where  they  speak  of  '^  these  prices  being  fixed  by 
men  who  do  not  know  anythmg  about  the  stock  business"?  To 
whom  do  you  refer? 
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Mr.  ^JEE^ws,.  I  might  say  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  these  resolutions. 

Senator  NofiBis.   i  ou  do  not  understaod  what  that  meant  ? 

Mr.  EJEiSFER.  It  was  my  understanding  that  men  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Food  Administration  and  the  packers  held  the  secret 
conferences.  The  Pood  Administration  in  Chicago  is,  in  our  esti- 
mation, handled  by  a  man  who  is  not  competent;  he  does  not  know. 

Senator  Noiffiis.  You  refer  to  Mr,  Durand  ? 

Mr.  KxifiFER.  Mr.  Xhirand;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nobbis.  What  about  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr.  KiisFEE.  He  is  not  in  Chicago  at  present,  and  has  not  been  for 
some  time. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Would  he  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Kias'ER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nobris.  The  same  objection  would  exist  against  him  i 

Mr.  KEiai'fiB.  I  would  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Cotton  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  KjasPEB.  Mr,  Cotton  is  a  New  York  lawyer. 

Senator  K£Nyon.  And  Mr.  Durand  is  a  professor. 

Mr.  Ej^sii^SB.  Yes,  sir;  neither  of  them  is  a  practical  hve-stock 
man.  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them  has  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture or  live-stock  problems  at  all. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Cotton  had  ever  been 
at^tomey  for  the  packers  at  any  time  during  his  career? 

Mr.  Sjeefeb.  1  do  not  know  positively,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
he  'was  New  York  representative  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

Senator  Nobbis.  Is  this  Durand  the  same  man  who  used  to  be 
Stmerintendent  of  the  Census  ? 

Mr.  Kess'x^.  Edward  Dana  Durand. 

Senator  Nobbis.  He  is  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  Garfield 
r^ort  exonerating  the  packers? 

Mr.  'Kmefesel.  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHATBMikN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  other  personnel 
of  this  meat  administration,  who  constitutes  it  ? 

Mr.  Ejbefeb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  the  other 
members? 

Mr.  SiSEFEB.  None,  exoenpt  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  connected  with  the 
transportation  end  of  the  Food  Administration  and  ex-employee  of 
Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chaibmak.  'Ex,"  you  say? 

Mr.  Kebfeb.  He  is  supposed  to  have  resigned  his  position  with 
Swift  &  Co.  when  he  took  up  his  duties  with  the  Food  Aomimstration. 

Senator  Wabswobth.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Keefbb.  Mr.  Brooks. 

Senator  Nobbis.  What  is  his  conneGtion  with  the  Food  Adminis> 
tration  ? 

Mr.  E^EEFEB.  He  is  connected  in  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Wadswobth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  business  life  has  been  as  a  hve-stock  traffic  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  SsEf^EB.  Just  previous  to  his  connection  with  Swift  &  Co. 
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Senator  W.vdsworth.  And  that  was  only  a  few  months  before  he 
came  here  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  would  sav  it  was — I  think  that  he  was  with  Swift  & 
Co.  about  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  representative  of  the  stock  men  and  stock 
breeders  and  farmers  is  on  this  Food  Administration? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  (interposing).  With  whom  did  you  say? 
He  came  immediately  from  the  packers  to  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  It  is  fair  to  say,  if  Mr.  Brooks's  name  is 
going  to  be  brought  in  here  in  that  way,  that  he  is  known  as  possibly 
the  ablest  live-stock  traffic  manager  of  the  western  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  I  thinkhe  was  in  the  claim  department,  was  he  not. 
a  long  time,  of  the  Santa  Fe  ? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  the  claim 
department.  But  I  have  known  of  his  activities  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  and  his  record  there  was  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  have  known  Mr.  Brooks  a  good  many  years  while 
he  was  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe,  he  was  a  very  capable  railroad 
man. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  He  has  been  brought  here  on  that  same  kind 
of  a  task,  as  I  imderstand  it,  transportation  and  traffic  manc^er. 

Senator  Smith  of  Geoi^a.  Does  your  statement  about  the  secret 
meetings  mean  to  imply  that  he  was  a  party  to  those  secret  meetings 
with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Mr  Brooks  ? 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  farmers  or  stockm^i  represented  at  any 
of  these  meetings  that  you  know  of  where  prices  were  considered  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  No,  sir — ^I  do  not  know,  but  hardly  I  believe  they 
were. 

The  Chairman.  What  farmer  or  Hve-stook  man  is  in  the  Food 
Administration  here  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keefer,  what  was  the  feeling  generally  at  this 
meeting  last  Friday — was  it  hopeful  as  to  the  outlooK? 

Mr.  Keeper.  We  all  feel  that  unless  something  is  done  to  bring 
about  a  more  confident  feeling  among  the  live-stock  people  there  wifi 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  beef  the  next  year — a  decided  scarcity — and  I 
think  the  confidence  of  the  beef-producing  public  has  been  shaken 
by  the  action  of  the  Food  Administration  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  present  unfavorable  situation 
affecting  the  live-stock  men  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  Uve-stock  men 
and  not  to  any  want  of  reasonable  foresight  on  their  part  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  can  not  see  that  the  live-stock  men  are  to  blame 
in  it  at  all.  Mr.  Cotton  has  said  that  the  feeder  who  last  fall  bought 
his  feeding  cattle  at  12  and  13  cents  did  not  use  good  judgment.  I 
believe  that  he  did,  and  I  think  any  Uve-stock  man  will  agree  with 
me  that  when  there  is  a  margin  of  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  between  the 
purchase  price  of  the  feeding  cattle  and  the  fat  cattle,  that  it  is  a  safe 
proposition. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Do  the  stock  men  put  up  their  judgment  against 
a  New  York  lawyer  on  these  stock  questions?     Does  it  not  arouse 
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confidence  in  them  to  have  a  New  York  lawyer  running  the  meat  end 
of  this  thing? 

Mr.  EJBEFER.  No;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Why  is  a  New  York  lawyer  running  it,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Keeper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  appoint  him. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  any  worse  to  have  a  New  York  lawyer 
running  the  meat  department  than  it  is  to  have  a  Minneapolis  miller 
running  the  flour  department  or  a  wheat  exporter  running  the  wheat 
business? 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  would  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  about  that — 
I  mean  about  the  Minneapolis  exporter. 

Mr.  Keeper.  WeU,  if  he  was  connected  with  the  CTain  situation  at 
all  he  would  have  some  knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  Cotton  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  meat  situation  or  the  production  of  the  beef. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Keefer,  you  have  been  deahng  exclusively 
with  high-grade  cattle.  I  understand  you  are  well  posted  in  the  stock 
business.  What  is  being  done  with  cattle  that  are  being  shipped  to 
the  stock  yards,  the  larger  proportion  of  ^hich  is  of  a  lifter  weight, 
we  will  say,  cattle  that  weigh  all  the  way  from  800  to  900  pounds  ? 
Of  course,  they  were  sold,  I  think,  very  much  cheaper  than  tne  price 
you  have  quoted;  they  were  sold  away  down  to  less  than  9  cents. 
What  is  bemg  done  with  that  class  of  stock?  Do  the  feeders  buy 
anything  as  hght  in  weight  as  that  ? 

Mr.  I^EPER.  You  mean  at  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  No.     What  was  done  with  them  last  faU? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Of  course,  the  feeders  bought  a  great  many  of  that 
class  of  cattle,  and  they  came  back  to  the  market  and  sold  at  margins 
that  are  much  larger  tnan  the  better  class,  of  course. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  made  money  on  that  class  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Keeper.  I  would  not  say  they  made  any  money  to  speak  of. 
The  cattle-feeding  proposition  has  not  been  profitable  this  past  six 
months,  on  accoimt  of  the  extremely  high  cost  of  feedstufts — com 
and  hay  and  meal  feeds. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  I  heard  your  statement  about  the 
drought  in  the  Northwest,  and  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  I  live 
in  the  Northwest,  and  I  know  that  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  the 
two  Dakotas,  especially  North  Dakota,  everything  was  shipped  out 
of  the  country,  even  the  cows  were  shipped  out  of  Montana  and  also 
out  of  western  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  a  great  many  high-grade  cattle  have  been 
shipped  into  my  country  from  Canada.  They  were  immature  cattle, 
but  on  account  of  the  mgh  price  of  feed  and  the  scarcity  of  hay,  the 
farmers  were  compelled  to  ship  them  to  market,  and  1  know  posi- 
tively that  they  aid  not  bring  any  such  prices  as  you  have  stated 
here;  that  is,  they  brought  less  than  9  cents. 

Mr.  Keeper.  Thousands  of  cattle  sold  at  8  and  9  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  cattle  feeders  had  bought  that  class  of 
cattle  and  bought  com  and  valued  it  at  $1,  the  same  as  you  valued 
it  a  moment  ago;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  made  money  on  that  kind  of  cattle  ? 
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Mr.  Keeper.  Well,  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  they  did 
buy  that  classs  of  cattle.  They  bought  all  that  they  could  buy. 
But  there  was  not  an  abundance  of  that  kind.  The  most  of  the  steer 
cattle  that  came  from  the  ranges  were  heavier. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  price  now? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Of  what,  sir! 

The  Chairman.  Of  cattle,  different  ^ades  t 

Mr.  Keeper.  The  top  price  of  cattle  m  Chicago  at  the  present  time 
is  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  what  grade  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Keeper.  That  is  on  the  choicest  grade  of  cattle.  A  fair  grade 
of  cattle  weighing  1,200  or  1,400  pounds  is  seUing  at  12  to  12^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  grades  below  that? 

Mr.  Keeper.  The  grade  oelow  that,  steers,  weighing  1,000  to 
1,100,  such  as  the  packers  are  buying  for  the  Army  and  Navy  con- 
tracts and  for  the  allied  nations,  weighing  1,000  to  1,100,  is  seUingr 
around  11^  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  500-poxmd  to  1,000-poimd  steers,  what 
are  they  bringing  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  There  is  not  much  in  the  fat  cattle  line  weighing  500 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  was  quite  a  demand  for  those 
Ught-weight  cattle? 

Mr.  Kjseper.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  steer  line 
weighing  under  900  pounds  that  is  fit  to  kill. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  think  those  prices  are  on  the  dressed  carcass, 
500  or  600  pound  carcass. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Keeper.  The  dressed  carcass  weighing  500  or  600  pounds 
would  be  live  weight  weighing  1,000  to  1,050.  Such  a  steer  would 
dress  500  to  600  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  arrangement 
between  the  Food  Administration  and  the  packers  as  to  profits  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Keefer,  you  were  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
on  December  5,  when  Mr.  Cotton  went  into  that  question  of  profits 
in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  ]^ep£R.  At  the  conference  held  in  the  Exchange  Building, 
Union  Stockyards  ? 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  know  what  building  it  was  held  in. 
There  was  a  conference  held  there.  Mr.  Cotton  made  a  statement 
on  December  5  to  the  producers? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was  at  that  conference. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  Mr.  Cotton  say  at  that  conference  to 
the  producers  in  regard  to  the  profit,  if  anything,  that  the  Food 
Administration  had  decided  should  be  given  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Cotton  was  that  the  gross  profit  of  the  packer  would  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  9  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  effect  that  the  packer 
should  be  allowed  a  profit  ranging  from  9  to  15  per  cent  and  give  as 
a  reason  for  it  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  give  them  that  liberal 
profit  in  order  that  their  credit  might  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  Not  to  my  recollection. 
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Senator  Norris.  He  saidit  should  be  what? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Not  to  exceed  9  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  profit  on  the 

Mr.  Keefer  (interposing).  On  the  turnover? 

Senator  Norris.  No;  I  mean  on  the  by-products. 

Mr.  Keeper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  he  say  anything  in  that  address  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  to  what  their  profits  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Keeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mi^ht  I  state  that  the  meeting  you  describe  was  the 
<me  held  at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  meeting  "of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  and  the  one  Mr.  Keefer  attended  was  at  the  Ex- 
change Building,  about  the  same  time,  but  later. 

Mr.  Keefer.  Mr.  Durand  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Sirloin  Club 
of  the  National  Association. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  have  reference  to  that  meeting^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  No.  sir;  I  was  not  at  that  meeting.  The  meeting  I 
have  reference  to  took  place  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Excharge,  at  which  producers  of  these  various  States  attended  the 
conference  last  Friday  were  present,  a:id  Mr.  Cotton  addressed  that 
meetirg  in  the  afternoon,  about  December  5. 

Senator  Norris.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lasater  whether  that  was  the  same 
meeting  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No,  sir;  this  meeting  took  place  in  the  moniing 
prior  to  the  one  Mr.  Keefer  is  describing. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  hog  situation^ 
Mr.  Keefer  ? 

Mr.  Keefer.  My  knowledge  of  the  hog  situation  is  not  as  extensive 
as  that  of  cattle,  Because  I  have  dealt  in  cattle  pretty  nearly  all  my 
Kfe.  But  I  raise  hogs  on  the  farm  quite  extensively  and  know  a 
little  about  the  hog-raising  game.     1  would  just  as  soon  not  discuss  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  could  be  done,  and  should  be 
(lone  if  it  can  be  done,  to  mend  this  situation  1 

Mr.  Keefer.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  live-stock  producer 
should  have  representation  on  Mr.  Hoover's  board,  and  in  that  way 
I  beheve  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Food  Administration  and 
the  live-stock  producer.  In  the  second  place,  something  must  bo 
done  to  restore  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  producers  of  farm 
products. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Grommon. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  HOMEB  B.  GBOMMON,  SECOND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  ILLINOIS  LIVE-STOCK  ASSOCIATION,  PLAIN- 
FIELD,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  business. 

Mr.  Grommon.  My  name  is  Homer  B.  Grommon;  residence,  Plain- 
field,  lU.;  I  am  a  farmer  and  live-stock  feeder,  and  am  second  vice 
president  of  the  State  Live-Stock  Association  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  my  preliminary  statement  a  while  ago, 
J^e  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  discuss  the  meat  situation  generally  and 
in  detail. 

^Ir.  Grommon.  I  think,  Senator,  in  thfe  first  place,  that  the  stock- 
men are  generally  quite  discouraged  and  that  they  have  lost  confi- 
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dence,  in  a  measure,  in  the  action  of  ruling  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  meat  situation;  I  think  generally  they  are  not 
asking  for  a  ^* nurse  cow/'  but  they  are  feamil  that  the  cow  they 
have  may  be  dried  up. 

The  Food  Administration  has  stated,  so  I  understand,  that  since 
the  war  began  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  allied  countries  of 
over  30,000,000  head  of  live  stock.  The  stockman,  or  the  American 
<;itizen  that  has  a  conception  of  the  needs  of  this  coimtry  feels  that  we 
need  to  produce  food  and  hve  stock  sufficient  for  war  purposes,  and 
that  we  should  be  in  a  position  when  this  war  is  over,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  help  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  the  allied  and  other  nations 
involved  in  this  war;  that  there  is  without  doubt  going  to  be  a 
serious  shortage  of  Uve  stock  in  these  countries. 

There  are  a  CTeat  many  factors  to  consider  in  this  livestock  situa- 
tion. The  public  generaUy,  I  think,  view  the  livestock  industry  from 
the  producer's  standpoint  wholly. 

In  the  production  of  livestock,  there  are  so  many  other  factors  that 
enter  into  it,  the  by-products  of  livestock,  the  utilization  upon  the 
American  farm  of  a  vast  amount  of  food  value  that  can  be  utilized  in 
no  other  way,  that  can  be  conserved  in  no  other  way.  Take  the  soft- 
corn  situation.  There  would  have  been  a  vast  amount  of  useful  food 
wasted  in  this  country  if  the  feeder  had  not  put  in  those  cattle  to 
utilize  it.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  lost  in  a  way  to  the  individual, 
but  it  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  the  whole  people.  We  did  have  the 
situation  of  the  drought  forcing  the  cattle  in,  and  we  had  the  other 
situation  of  the  soft  corn.  It  was  fortunate  for  both  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  possibly,  that  that  condition  existed  at  the  same  time.  But 
it  is  depleting  our  herds,  and  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  coming 
into  competition  in  buying  the  very  class  of  cattle  that  the  feeder 
needs  to  put  in  his  lot  for  finishing  purposes  was  the  most  direct  cause 
of  the  abnormal  high  price  of  the  Feeding  animal,  and  these  cattle  were 
put  in  when  prices  were  high  and  the  margins  between  the  feeder 
animal  and  the  finished  bullock  was  probably  as  great  as  any  of  us 
men  have  ever  known. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
a  question  there,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Kendrick.  About  what  proportion,  or  about  what  rela- 
tion did  the  price  of  feeders,  as  bought  last  fall,  have  to  the  price  of 
cattle  when  finished  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had  not  had  the 
establishment  of  the  meatless  days  and  the  propaganda  accompanying 
the  establishinent  of  those  days,  creating  in  tne  public  mind  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  quite  patriotic  to  use  the  things  that  our 
soldiers  in  our  Army  and  Navy  needed  and  our  allies  needed  to  win 
this  war,  I  think  we  would  have  had  prices  in  this  country  that  would 
have  given  the  feeder  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  feeding  operations. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  question  I  am  asking 
you  is.  Is  the  price  of  the  mushed  product  higher  than  the  price  paid 
lor  the  feeder,  or  was  it  as  high  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  At  the  time  they  were  put  in? 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  price  per  poimd,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  that  the  margin  between  the  feeder  animal 
and  the  finished  bullock  at  the  time  the  feeders  went  in  was  sufficient 
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to  warrant  a  man,  as  a  business  proposition,  to  go  ahead  and  put 
feeders  into  the  lots,  with  an  expectation  that  he  would  reap  a  reason- 
able profit. 

The  Chairman.  And,  judging  by  the  experi^ice  in  that  spread 
between  the  feeder  and  the  finished  product,  you  felt  justifiedi  that 
is,  the  feeders  felt  justified,  in  going  ahead  and  buying  and  finwhing 
and  fattening  the  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendrick.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  cattle  now,  after 
they  have  been  matured,  are  selling  for  just  about  the  same  price  per 

{)ound  that  the  feeders  paid  for  them  when  they  were  put  in  the  feed 
ots? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  there  have  been  a  great  many  instances 
•where  they  really  sold  for  less  money  when  they  were  finished  per 
pound. 

Senator  E^endrick.  And  is  it  not  generally  understood  among 
feeders,  and  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  they  must  brin^  an  in* 
creased  per  pound  price  in  order  to  even  return  the  actual  cost  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  (juestion  about  that  at  all* 

Senator  Ransdell.  How  much  is  that  increase,  about  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Of  course,  there  are  some  factors  that  enter  into 
that  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer.  But  I  think  under  the 
conditions  now  that  have  confronted  us  this  year,  a  man  should 
expect  in  the  neighborhood  of  SI  a  month  increase  in  price. 

Senator  WadsWorth.  That  is,  if  he  feeds  three  months,  he  ought 
to  get  $3  a  himdred  poimds  more  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  That  might  vary  somewhat.  The  nearer  you  get 
to  the  finished  bullock,  the  more  expensive  it  is  to  put  that  gain  on. 
That  is,  the  animal  gains  less  in  proportion  to  the  food  that  lie  con- 
sumes, and  the  thin  animal  the  first  60  days'  feeding  the  gain  will 
probably  be  the  cheapest  you  will  ^et  in  feeding  the  animu. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  September  feeders  were  4  or  5  cents  less 
a  pound  than  finished  cattle  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  relation  between  the  feed  and 
the  beef  animal  is  this:  Feed  has  gone  up  fully  50  per  cent  more 
than  cattle  have  gone  up.  Because  feed  has  advanced  fully  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  cattle. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  propose,  Mr. 
Grommon? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  the  feeling  is  general  that  a  business  that 
is  of  first  importance  in  these  United  States  should  have  men  at  the 
head  of  those  departments  that  have  some  knowledge  at  least  of 
the  problems  confronting  that  business.  A  man  may  be  very  capable 
in  the  distribution  of  food  and  have  splendid  ideas  about  conserva- 
tion, but  they  may  possibly  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  an 
industry  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  like  cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  that  it  might  tend  to  destroy  the 
industry? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  it  might. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  oy  that  that  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  food  administration,  while  they  may  be  eixcellent  men, 
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were  men  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  they 
were  put  in  to  handle;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Grommon.  That  is  the  general  opinion,  I  think,  among  the 
stock  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  confidence  retained  by  stockmen  and  all  other  producers  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  work. 

Mr.  Grommon.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Senator.  I  think  that 
the  poUcjr  inaugurated  should  tend  to  stimulate  Uve-stock  production 
the  most  important  cog,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Grommon.  As  I  suggested,  the  utiUzation  of  the  otherwise 
waste  products  of  the  farms  is  something  that  we  should  consider, 
and  consider  it  greatly,  and  when  we  consider  the  ramifications  of  the, 
business  and  the  number  of  people  that  are  dependent  on  those 
businesses  for  a  living,  it  is  a  question  that  if  we  could  get  into  the 
minds  of  you  gentlemen  here  in  Congress  the  real  necessity  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  this  situation,  the  country  as  a  whole  would  be  well 
satisfied  and  our  time  would  be  well  spent  in  coming  down  here.  Of 
course,  you  can  get  the  needed  information  more  fully  than  we  are 
capable  of  giving  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  activities  of  the  Food 
Administration  on  the  whole  has  tended  to  encourage  or  discourage 
production  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  very 
discouraging. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Food  Administration  had  sufficient  influence 
over  prices  to  induce  the  packers  to  pay  reasonable  prices  to  the  five- 
stock  producers,  would  not  that  mend  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  it  would.  But,  supposing  we 
take  it  from  the  other  hand :  If  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions 
had  been  gone  into  first,  and  the  poHcy  of  the  administration  had 
been  not  to  inaugurate  poUcies  that  would  be  depressing,  as  I  stated — 
I  do  not  think  the  people  that  we  represent  are  asking  for  anything 
special  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  if  you  had  been  left  alone  you 
would  have  been  all  right? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  bettered  the 
situation  'i 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  particular  reference  now  to  the  meatless 
days  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Well,  I  think  that  the  accompanying  advertising 
that  went  with  it,  the  indirect 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Carried  the  responsibility  of 
maintenance  of  price  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that. 

Senator  Kendrick.  That  advertising  to  increase  production  on 
the  basis  that  the  market  was  to  be  sustained  carried  with  it  the 
responsibifity  of  maintaining  that  market? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  point  in  the  whole  business, 
Senator.     I  think  there  is  a  moral  obUgation  involved. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Grommon.  There  is  not  any  cUmbt  at  all  but  what  the  adminis- 
tration by  strong  infereiiee  created  the  impression  throughout  the 
country  that  the  faarmer  and  stock  feeder  was  going  to  receive 
just  recognitt<»t  und  a  fair  deal — ^you  can  not  move  a  foot  but  what 
you  will  see  ''Food  will  win  the  war,"  and  there  is  not  an  industry 
m  this  country  other  than  apiculture  in  quite  the  same  position. 
They  say  to  the  shipbuilder  ''Hurry."  They  do  not  say  to  him  "We 
do  not  care  what  it  costs,"  but  it  is  implied  there.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  distribution  of  the  things  that  are  produced  by  the 
largest  body  of  men  in  this  countiy  and  the  greatest  industry  there 
is  in  the  country  they  are  so  fearfully  frightened — I  do  not  think  I 

will  say  just  what  is  in  my  mind 

The  Chairman.  We  can  probably  assume  what  you  are  thinking 
about. 

Mr.  Grommon  (continuing).  But  organizations  sometimes,  if  they 
are  closely  affiUated,  even  though  they  be  in  the  minority,  exert  an 
influence  vastly  superior  to  the  great  majority  with  no  concentration 
of  action. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  statement; 
but  do  you  mean  to  imply  by  your  statement  simply  the  feeding  of 
cattle  or  are  you  thinking  oi  agriculture  generally? 
Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  they  are  inseparable. 
Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  by  sending  out  speakers  over  the  country  and 
telling  the  farmers  to  be  patriotic  and  tellingof  the  horrible  conaitions 
in  Europe  and  inciting  their  patriotism  ?  Do  you  think  that  in  that 
way  we  may  be  able  to  produce  more  foodstuffs  ? 

Mr.  Grommon. Well,  Senator 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  I  am  asking  that  question  because 
I  understand  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Grommon.  As  a  class,  if  we  are  not  fully  patriotic  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  Every  man  in  this  war,  I  think,  should  exert 
himseU  to  the  utmost  to  help  this  coimtry  as  a  whole,  to  win  this  war, 
and  to  conserve  the  resources  of  this  country,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future.  The  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  if  there 
is  anything  under  Heaven  that  those  people  over  there  are  going  to 
need,  when  this  war  is  over,  it  is  going  to  be  live  stock  to  restock  their 
lands,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  f  oresighted  enough  to  in  some 
manner  provide  a  system,  if  you  please,  that  will  tend  to  stimulate 
that  production.  If  we  were  to  go  into  the  fertilizing  element  of  this 
thin^— you  take  the  sections  that  have  not  been  in  the  stock-feeding 
business,  and  their  lands  are  deteriorating  and  they  are  deteriorating 
very  fast.  We  are  utilizing  in  the  stock-feeding  sections  the  things 
that  possibly  should  be  utiUzed  in  the  sections  where  they  are  grown — 
1  am  refemng  to  cottonseed  meal  and  things  of  that  kind;  the  in- 
direct benefit  of  the  Uvestock  industry  is  something  that  is  well  worth 
a  man's  consideration. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  know 
absolutely  that  the  farmers  are  just  as  loyal  as  any  other  class;  that 
is  not  the  question  I  was  trying  to  raise.  The  question  I  would  Uke 
to  have  answered  is,  which  is  the  best  method  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion— ^because  I  think  we  all  agree  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction— and  encourage  it. 
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Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  the  best  way  to  stimulate  production  is  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  public  the  feeling  that  they  are 
going  to  be  treated  fairly  as  compared  to  other  interests  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Nobris.  That  is  just  what  they  did  to  begin  with.  Was 
not  the  propaganda  all  over  the  country;  to  all  these  producers  of  all 
classes,  **Go  ahead  and  produce  everything  that  you  can,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  that  you  get  a  fair  price  ?*' 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  the  propaganda  to  b^n  with,  was  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Norris.  One  of  the  points  is,  after  they  had  done  that 
and  complied  with  that,  has  the  Food  Administration  carried  out  its 
implied  promise  or  its  directly  made  promises,  so  far  as  they  could, 
to  see  that  the  agricultural  producers  got  a  reasonable  profit  lor  their 
eflforts  and  their  energies  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  may  be  getting  into  deep  water,  but  there  was 
tentatively  implied — ^not  a  promise  made — that  a  minimum  price  on 
hogs  should  be  estabUshed  at  $15.50  was  the  statement,  I  oelieve, 
that  the  Food  Administration  would  endeavor  to  maintain  that. 
There  was  no  money  back  of  it.  There  was  not  an  absolute  promise, 
but  indirectly  there  was  a  feeling  created  throughout  the  country  that 
the  Government  had  pledged  itself,  so  far  as  it  could,  as  a  purcnasing 
agent,  to  maintain  tne  15i-cent  minimum.  Then  letters  went  out 
asking  if  it  would  not  possibly  be  wise  to  discontinue  that;  that  they 
felt  they  were  fully  within  their  rights,  which  they  were,  to  discon- 
tinue it — that  is,  tne  legal  right.  I  think,  Senators,  it  has  created  in 
the  pubUc  mind  possibly  a  Rttle  distrust.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
to  word  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  search  your  mind. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  so-called  minimum  really 
becomes  the  maximum;  that  is,  through  the  system  that  was  being 
inaugurated  it  was  not  the  minimum  but  became  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Grommon.  You  refer  to  the  wheat  price? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grommon.  There  is  not  any  law  regulating  the  wheat  price. 

The  Chairman.  None  for  the  last  year — ^none  on  earth;  there  was 
no  more  warrant  to  fix  the  price  on  your  wheat  and  take  it  than  to 
confiscate  your  hat;  or  your  coat. 

Can  you  discuss  the  nog  situation  as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  on 
the  present  basis  ? 

Are  you  in  the  hog  business  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  where  a  man  has  grown  his  hogs 
and  been  where  he  could  get  plenty  of  com  it  has  been  reasonably 
remunerative. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  price  of  corn? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  that  the  soft  com  has  shown  better  results 
when  fed  to  hogs  than  it  has  to  cattle.     That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  anything  of  a  report  fast  fall  that  the 
price  would  be  reduced  10  cents  a  pouna  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  On  hogs? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grommon.  No,  sir;  except  just  a  little  newspaper  discussion 
in  regard  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  sort  of  a  statement  was  given  out,  and  I 
understood  it  resulted  in  rushing  a  good  many  immature  hogs  into 
market.     The  statement  was  uniounded,  however. 

Speaking  about  profits,  has  there  not  been  so  many  things  done 
which  aroused  suspicion  in  the  farmers^  minds,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  venture  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  think  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  farmers  operate  on  credit,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  of  them  do  in  their  feeding 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  Live-stock  men  particularly  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  There  are  three  things,  I  think,  that  enter  into 
this  matter:  We  are  in  war,  and  a  great  many  men  have  been  taken 
from  the  farms  through  the  selective  draft;  and  many  more  men 
have  been  taken  from  the  farms  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor  in  the  cities,  the  speeding  up  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions  and  the  short  hours,  and  the  attendant -things  with  it, 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  labor  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  high-priced  machinery,  involving  the  expenditure  of  a 
good  deal  of  capital,  and  we  have  been  comrdn ted  with,  I  think, 
the  smallest  corn  crop  of  recent  years,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  large  crop,  and  that  we  still  have  back  in  the  farmers' 
hands  between  1,200,000,000  and  1,300,000,000  bushels  of  com.  I 
hope  it  is  true.  I  know  we  need  it,  but  the  question  seriously  is 
whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  real  shortage  of  labor  on  the  farm  ? 

ilr.  Grommon.  Ye&,  sir;  I  think  there  is: 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  pay  competitive 
wages  to  farm  hands  as  against  the  wages  paid  by  the  industries  now  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  do  not  think  it  i^. 

The  Chairman.  Or  against  governmental  enterprises  where  they 
pay  cost  plus  7  or  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Grommon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  would  operate  with  a  great  deal  more 
confidence  and  assurance  if  he  were  assured  cost  plus  7  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  I  do  i;iot  think  there  is  a  farmer  in  our  coimtry 
but  what  would  turn  over  his  farm  and  operations  to  anybody  if  he 
was  assured  7  per  cent  on  his  investment. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  who  are  building  these  cantonments, 
these  *' Hog  Island  exploiters,"  patriotic  men,  who  get  $6,000,000 — 
they  get  something  else  besides  patriotism,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Grommon.  Well,  natural! v,  that  would  be  the  inference,  I 
think.  ^' 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  in  the  morning  at  10.30,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ousley  will  be  nere,  and  Mr.  Owen, 
of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Norris.  When  will  Mr.  Wallace  go  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  Probably  the  next  day. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  March  13,  1918.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the 
committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Thomas 
P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Sheppard,  Warren,  Norris, 
and  Kenyon. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  Hon.  Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  completed  an  extended  trip 
through  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  country. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  could  give  us  some  very  valuable  aata  as  to  the  extent  of  prepara- 
tions for  crop  production  during  the  current  year,  and  I  have  there- 
fore requested,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  you  would  call 
him,  which  you  very  kindly  did.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  his  testimony  embodied  in  this  record. 

the  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  him  present. 

I  ^ish,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  would  go  ahead  in  your  own  wa}^. 
The  committee,  let  me  say,  has  under  consideration  the  food  situation 
in  general,  and  the  meat  and  wheat  situation  in  particular.  We  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  discuss  those  subjects,  directly  and  in  their 
bearing  on  related  subjects. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   CLARENCE   OUSLEY,   ASSISTANT    SEC- 
RETARY OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary  Ousley.  If  the  law  of  averages  holds  good,  and  it 
generally  does,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  will  have  approxi- 
mately an  equal,  and  I  rather  confidently  expect  an  increased, 
acreage  of  farm  crops  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year.  Since 
the  last  part  of  January  I  have  visited  the  Northwest,  from  Minnesota 
to  Puget  Sound,  and  from  Texas  through  southern  Alabama  and 
middle  Georgia.  Of  course,  there  has  been  no  planting  as  yet  in  the 
Northwest,  out  from  representations  made  to  me  by  several  large 
groups  of  farmers — notably  at  a  meeting  at  Spokane,  attended  by 
600  or  700  grain  growers  from  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and 
another  meeting  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  attended  by  more,  perhaps 
700  or  800  farmers,  from  Montana  and  North  and  South  Dakota — 
I  gather  that  their  general  purpose  is  to  increase  their  acreage  of 
spring  wheat.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  is  a  local  situation 
which  will  prevent  an  increase  and  may  cause  a  decrease,  but  generally 
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speaking,   notwithstanding   various  labor   difficulties,    the   farmers 
are  preparing  to  do  their  utmost. 

In  the  first  part  of  March — I  have  just  returned  from  that  trip — 
in  that  part  oi  Texas  that  has  had  rain,  exclusive  of  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  State,  which  is  still  subject  to  drought,  in  the  main 
aOTicuitural  region  of  Texas,  there  is  more  land  under  the  plow  to-day 
than  there  was  at  this  time  last  year.  That  is  also  true  of  southern 
Alabama  and  middle  Georgia. 

In  the  South,  from  my  own  observation  and  reports  I  have 
received  from  the  States  Relations  Service,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  expectation  of  the  farmers  and  the  partial  accomplishment 
of  the  farmers  already,  is  the  planting  of  a  pretty  generous  share 
of  their  acreage  in  food  and  feed  crops.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
in  any  precise  terms  what  the  relative  acreage  of  cotton  and  food 
crops  will  be,  but  I  am  sure,  from  the  present  anticipation  of  the 
farmers,  or  the  present  purpose  of  the  farmers,  the  whole  acreage 
in  the  South  will  be  somewhat  increased,  and  there  will  be  at  least 
an  equal  acreage  in  food  and  feed  crops. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  get  into  Oklahoma  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  did  not  get  into  Oklahoma,  Senator. 

Senator  NoRRis.  Do  you  know  about  conditions  there? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  am  informed  that  the  conditions  in  Okla- 
homa are  very  similar  to  conditions  in  Texas.  That  is  to  say,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  old  Indian  Territory,  is  very  similar 
to  eastern  and  northeastern  Texas. 

Senator  Norris.  Take  that  portion  of  Oklahoma  that  raises 
wheat. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  portion  of  Oklahoma  that  raises  wheat 
is  like  the  portion  of  Texas  that  raises  wheat,  in  our  Panhandle; 
the  western  part  of  Oklahoma  is  stiH  very  dry. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  find  the  farmers  m  that  section  of  the 
country  feeding  wheat  to  hogs  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Oh,  I  hear  of  that  here  and  there.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ver}*   extensive. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  jrou  hear  anything  about  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  brood  sows  in  that  part  of  Oklahoma  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  in  part  of  Oklahoma  and 
some  parts  of  Texas. 

Senator  Norris^.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  decrease  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  In  those  particular  regions  there  undoubtedly 
has  been  a  very  serious  decrease,  but  that  is  confined  to  the  drought 
regions. 

Senator  Norris.  The  testimony  here  that  has  been  given  by 
Oklahoma  people  is  that  that  is  true  of  the  entire  portion  of  Oklahoma 
that  raises  wheat. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Well,  that  is  the  area  that  is  subject  to  the 
drought. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  Senator  Norris,  that  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Simpson  this  morning,  the  gentleman  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  several  days  ago,  ana  he  says  he  finds  the  situation 
a  good  deal  worse  than  it  was  when  he  was  here. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Undoubtedly,  Senator,  in  the  drought  region 
of  northwestern  Texas,  the  Panhandle,  and  in  western  Oklahoma  the 
condition  has  never  been  as  bad  as  it  is  now. 
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Senator  Norris.  As  to  the  wheat  situation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
how  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  have  not  any  late  information  from  Elansas 
or  Nebraska,  Senator.  When  we  made  the  estimate  of  winter  wheat 
acreage  last  December  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  of  expected 
acreage  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  owing  to  dry  weather. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  travel  in  Iowa  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  only  passed  through  the  corn  belt.  I  have  no 
precise  information  as  to  conditions  in  the  corn  belt. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  reports  as  to 
the  way  the  farmers  feel  who  are  feeding  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  In  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  some  contra- 
dictory evidence.  We  have  had  some  rather  startling  reports  of 
farmers  sacrificing  brood  sows  and  bred  sows,  because  the  high  price 
of  corn  made  it  more  tempting  to  them  to  sell  the  corn  than  to  feed  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Wliat  is  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  whether  the  price  of  hogs  compensates  the  farmer  for 
putting  his  corn  into  hogs  rather  than  selling  the  corn  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  corn, 
Senator.  A  good  deal  of  that  soft  corn  undoubtedly  had  better  be 
fed  to  hogs.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  farmer,  as  I  have  stated. 
If  he  is  going  to  buy  hogs  and  buy  corn,  or  if  he  has  not  anything  else 
on  his  farm  except  corn,  he  had  better  sell  his  corn. 

Senator  Norris.  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  that  is  being  done  throughout  the  corn  belt  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  My  information  is  that  it  is  not  being  very 
generally  done. 

Senator  Norris.  Then,  does  it  follow  that  these  farmers  who  are 
not  doing  it  are  in  reality  losing  money  by  not  doing  it,  and  if  so,  is  it 
because  of  patriotism  that  they  are  doing  it  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Here  is  the  point:  If  a  farmer  has  nothing  on 
his  farm  but  com  and  hogs,  and  has  bought  those  hogs  at  a  high 
price 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  if  he  had  raised  the  hogs  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Or  if  he  had  raised  the  hogs,  perhaps  it  would 
pay  him  better  to  sell  the  hogs  than  to  sell  the  com.  But  if  he  has  a 
well-ordered  farm  estabUshment,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste, 
a  good  deal  of  picking  around  the  farm,  which  is  the  case  with  most 
farms,  then  it  will  pay  him  to  utiUze  that  waste  and  pickings,  and 
throw  in  a  little  com  to  finish  the  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  true.  But,  take  the  ordinary  farmer;  he 
has  that  waste.  Now,  under  present  conditions,  is  there  a  tendency, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  com  and  the  low  price  of  hogs  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  for  them  not  to  keep  any  more  hogs  than  are 
necessary  to  take  up  that  waste,  using  a  little  com  to  top  them  off 
at  the  selling  time?  Does  not  that  condition  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  sale  of  the  corn  and  the  farmer  curtailing  his  feeding 
operations  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Undoubtedly  it  does  have  that  tendency. 

Senator  Norris.  To  what  extent  does  that  exist? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  think  that  is  general.  I  think  that  is 
the  case  with  the  man  who  figures  very  accurately  and  very  precisely; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  great  body  of  farmers  feel  that 
they  are  getting  a  pretty  good  price  for  their  com  fed  to  hogs;  not 
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as  high,  possibly,  as  tliey  might  get  if  they  sold  the  corn  and  the  hogs 
separately,  but  they  are  getting  a  pretty  good  price  for  the  corn 
anyhow,  and  they  are  governed  by  the  patriotic  desire  to  do  all  they 
can  without  undue  sacrifice.  ; 

Senator  Norris.  In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  another 
question.  Do  you  think,  and  does  the  department  think,  that  it  is 
fair  to  the  farmer  under  those  conditions  if  we  can  bring  about  a 
change  by  which  he  can  make  a  profit  that  we  should  not  bring  it 
about  ?  In  other  words,  ought  we  not,  if  we  can,  to  make  it  profitable 
to  the  farmer  to  pursue  that  method  that  would  bring  about  the 
greatest  conservation  and  the  greatest  supply  of  food  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Certainly;  by  wise  policies,  we  ought  to. do 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  working  out 
any  constructive  plan  along  the  line  of  increasing  production  in  any 
way? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  point  of  your  inquiry, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ase  you  doing  anything  toward  increasing  pro- 
duction, except  urging  the  people  by  bulletins  and  pamphlets,  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  stimulate  an  bi- 
creased  production  without  exciting  imwise  or  unprofitable  under- 
takings. The  condition  of  the  farmers  in  a  neighborhood,  as  you 
realize,  Senator,  diflFers  very  widelv;  the  condition  of  farmers  by 
States,  or  regions,  differs  very  widely.  Now,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  trying  to  aid  farmers  to  increase  production  in  suet 
a  way  as  not  to  upset  well-balanced  agriculture,  and  we  believe  that 
we  have  been  instrumental,  we  bebeve  we  were  instrumental  last 
year,  in  causing  an  increase  of  production. 

And,  as  I  have  just  testified,  1  think  we  are  going  to  get  an  increased 
acreage  this  year.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  season  is  going  to  be,  but 
I  am  confident  of  an  increased  acreage.  I  think  there  are  going  to  be 
decreases  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  truck  gardens,  notably  those 
around  the  large  industrial  centers.  I  have  in  mind  particularly 
Norfolk.  There  may  be  a  decrease  of  truck  crops,  because  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labor.  In  those  regions  many  of  the  farmers  are  reducing 
the  acreage  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  spinach,  for  instance,  and  putting 
in  more  com,  because  that  requires  less  labor.  Around  these  indus- 
trial centers  where  the  labor  nas  been  drawn  from  the  truck  farms, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  decreased  production  of  perishable 
products,  but  with  the  spring  garden  movement  under  way  the 
country  as  a  whole  will,  I  think,  nave  an  abimdance  of  vegetables. 

Senator  Nokris.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  potatoes.  In  the  potato 
regions,  is  there  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Senator,  I  can  not  speak  with  any  precision 
about  the  potato  regions,  because  it  is  not  in  the  potato  regions  that 
I  have  visited.    I  have  been  in  the  grain  belt  of  the  Northwest. 

Senator  Nobris.  Do  you  get  any  reports  about  ^arge  amounts  of 
potatoes  that  are  spoilmg  in  some  localities  where  they  have  in- 
creased their  acreage  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  announcements  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  reports  of  large,  volumes  of  potatoes  ready  to 
move,  and  in  some  cases  1  have  heard  of  potatoes  spoiling. 
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Senator  Norris.  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  given  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  dehydration,  particularly  of  potatoes  ? 

Secretary  Ouslet.  They  are  making  a  very  intensive  study  of  it; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  gone  far  enough  vsdth  it  so  you  could 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  construction,  perhaps 
bv  the  Government,  in  the  large  potato  regions,  of  dehydration 
plants,  so  that  this  product  could  be  saved  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  that  information  in 
my  mind,  but  the  information  is  in  the  department,  and  I  think 
the  department  is  ready  to  give  some  opinion  on  it.  Secretary 
Houston  caused  to  be  made  some  investigation  of  that  subject  in 
July,  and  I  think  the  committee  investigating  it  is  about  ready  to 
make  some  recommendation.  The  work  or  our  department  is  divided 
into  jurisdictions,  so  to  speak,  and  that  is  not  in  my  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression,  gentlemen,  that  we  may 
o  to  sleep  with  the  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of 
bod  production.  I  only  wish  to  convey  the  impression,  and  I  am 
very  confident  in  my  own  mind,  that  on  the  whole  we  will  have  at 
least  an  equal  and  most  probably  an  increased,  acreage.  The  problem 
from  this  time  on  is  the  labor  problem. 

Senator  Norris.  To  what  extent  have  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  the  Food  Administration  worked  together  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Just  about  as  intimately  as  is  practicable. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  the  Agricultural  Department  agree  with  the 
Food  Administration  in  the  so-called  meatless  days  and  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  eating  of  mutton  and  lambs  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  hot  taken 
any  responsibilitjr  in  that  respect,  because  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Food  Administration,  to  determine  how  much  conservation  is 
necessary.     We  have  not  attempted  to  initiate  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  sheep  men  and  tne  lamb  men  who  ordinarily 
market  lambs  and  mutton  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Personally  I  have  no  information  on  that 
subject,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  stated  with  respect  to  the 
dehydrating.  Our  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  has  that,  I 
presume,  qmte  fully. 

Senator  JKjenyon.  What  have  you  done  as  to  the  labor  question? 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  have  been  working  in  very  intimate  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  farm  help  speciahst  in  nearly  every  State,  either  in  all 
the  States  or  in  groups  of  States,  but  mostly  in  all  of  them,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  employment  agencies  in  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant centers.  We  have  Been  working  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  county  agents,  with 
a  view  to  supplying  the  needs  where  the  supply  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  has  been  very  often,  and  also  with  a  view  to  shifting  labor 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another  neighborhood  or  from  one  county  to 
another  county;  and,  as  I  say,  with  the  Department  of  Labor  fully 
cooperating  with  us,  we  have  been  able  to  supply — ^we  were  able  last 
year  to  supply  nearly  all  the  acute  demands;  not  all,  because  in  manj 
regions  there  was  not  enough  labor  seeking  employment.     That  is 
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going  to  be  true  this  year;  there  is  not  enough  labor  seeking  employ- 
ment to  furnish  farmers  with  their  needs  at  the  time  of  stress,  for 
harvestingespeciaUy,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  resort  to  some  other 
device.  We  are  going  to  have  to  resort  principally,  I  think,  to  mobil- 
izinjg  the  able-bodied  men  of  farm  experience  in  the  towns  adjacent 
agricultural  regions,  as  was  done  in  many  cases  in  the  grain  belt  last 
year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  call  upon  the  retired  farmers  ? 

Secretary  Ouslby.  Not  only  the  retired  farmer,  but  the  business 
man  who  has  had  experience  on  the  farm.  We  would  let  them  close 
their  stores  for  a  certain  day  in  the  week,  or  certain  weeks  in  the 
season 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  go  out  and  work  on  the  farms  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Ana  go  out  and  work  on  the  farms;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  KoRRis.  If  jou  would  apply  that  rule  to  Congress  you 
would  get  lots  of  experienced  farm  help. 

Senator  E^enyon.  I  am  afraid  they  would  wilt  very  quickly. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Of  course,  a  man  that  has  been  sitting  in  an 
office  is  not  hardened  to  farm  labor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  true  of  business  men  also,  is  it  not?  I 
do  not  think  they  could  do  much  at  it.  You  have  got  to  harden  a 
man  for  farm  work  before  he  can  do  very  much. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Well,  they  are  hardened  men  in  the  towns. 
If  the  business  men  will  close  their  stores  for  a  day  in  the  week  they 
will  save  a  wheat  harvest.     They  did  that  in  many  cases  last  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  the  boys  in  the  schools  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  In  nearly  all  the  States  the  high-school  boys 
are  being  trained  and  will  be  trained  during  the  spring  in  camps  in 
practical  farm  work.  That  movement  is  under  way  in  nearly  every 
otate.  But  that  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient,  in  my  judgment.  We 
can  not  stop  building  ships.  We  can  not  stop  running  railroads. 
Those  necessary  industries  are  taking  skilled  labor;  and,  besides  all 
that,  you  know  for  years  the  cities,  with  their  great  fortunes  and 
bri^t  lights,  have  been  drawing  the  young  men  from  the  farms. 
This  situation  simply  precipitated  a  drift  that  had  been  noticeable 
for  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  due  in  large  part  to  low 
wages  and  high  prices  on  the  farms  and  the  dismal  life  on  the  farms  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  All  that  had  to  do  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  another  element  in  labor  on  the  farm, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  your  judgment  on  it  and  learn  whettier  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  given  it  attention,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent.  I  refer  to  the  draft.  The  farm  boys  have  been  taken  into 
the  Army.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  have  men  in  the  Army.  We 
all  realize  that,  but  as  a  practical  proposition  is  it  the  proper  thing 
to  take  farm  boys,  who  know  all  about  farming,  away  from  the  farm 
and  put  them  into  the  Army  at  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  Gen.  Crowder  calculates  that  only  1.48 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  population  has  been  drawn  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  taking  the  agricultural  population 
as  a  whole 

Secretary  Ousley  (interposing).  I  am  coming  to  the  other  point, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  But  it  is  entirely  misleading. 
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Secretary  Ousley.  The  War  Department,  as  you  know,  provided 
for  a  deferred  classification  of  certain  classes  of  farm  labor — skilled 
farm  labor  and  farm  managers,  whose  withdrawal  from  the  farm 
would  cause  acreage  to  be  idle.  Unfortunateljr,  many  of  the  district 
boards  have  not,  m  my  judgement,  properly  mterpreted  those  rules 
of  classification.  I  think  there  has  oeen  a  great  deal  of  error  and 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
frMuent  representations  to  the  War  Department  about  that. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about. 

Secretary  Ousley.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Gen.  Crowder  has  been  extremely  considerate,  but  he  has 
hesitated  to  command  a  district  board  to  interpret  his  rules  in  a 
given  way. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  he  not  make  the  rules  so  that  there  woxild 
be  no  question  about  them  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  He  has  made  them  so  intelligible.  Senator,  that 
it  seems  hardly  possible  any  question  could  arise  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  held  that  the  classification  of 
skilled  farm  labor  includes  only  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  Senator.  The  rule  simply  says  '*  skilled 
farm  labor/'  One  or  two  district  boards  have  held  that  a  skilled 
farm  laborer  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college.  As  soon 
as  we  learned  of  that  we  laid  the  case  before  Gen.  Crowder,  and  he 
promptly  sent  a  telegram  to  all  of  the  district  boards  saying  that  the 
defimtion  of  skilled  farm  labor  was  not  restricted  to  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  nor  to  men  possessing  scientific  knowedge  or 
intensive  technical  knowledge.  He  made  a  very  broad  defimtion 
there,  in  a  negative  maimer. 

Senator  Norris.  What  effect  did.  that  have  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  It  was  only  very  recently  that  that  came  to 
our  attention,  so  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  effect  it  has  had. 
Meanwhile  we  have  advised  the  agricultural  colleges,  organizations 
of  farmers,  and  representative  citizens  that  under  the  policy  of  the 
law  the  work  of  mihtary  enlistment  is  decentralized  and  the  respon- 
sibility is  on  the  local  boards  and  the  district  boards,  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  the  local  situation,  and 
where  they  have  been  in  error  the  responsible  citizens  ought  to  appear 
before  them  and  argue  the  case  out  with  them.  I  might  say  that 
situation  has  been  quite  troublesome,  but  I  beheve  it  is  m  process  of 
correction. 

Senator  Harris.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  up  production — and  of 
course  we  must  keep  up  production — is  it  not  almost  necessary  that 
men  on  the  farms,  even  though  they  can  not  read  or  write,  ii  they 
know  how  to  farm,  must  be  left  tnere? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  a  man  on  the  farm  who  knows  how  to 
do  any  necessary  farm  task  is  a  skilled  farm  laborer.  The  difficulty 
has  been  in  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the  district  boards  about  skilled 
labor.  We  have  spoken  of  skilled  labor  so  often  as  meaning  skilled 
trades  that  they  do  not  realize  that  a  man  who  is  trained  in  cnopping 
cotton  or  harvesting  wheat  is  a  skilled  laborer.  He  is  just  as  truly 
a  skilled  laborer,  as  one  of  my  friends  remarked,  awhile  ago,  as  a 
man  with  a  trowel  laving  brick.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  about  that,  but  I  believe  it  is  in  process  of  correction. 
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You  probably  noticed  in  yesterday's  paper  Gen.  Crowder's  state- 
ment about  the  next  call  to  the  camps.  It  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  very  generous  statement.  He  has  instructed  the  local  boards 
in  furnishing  their  quotas  to  leave  on  the  farms  all  men,  even  in 
class  1,  who  are  now  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Norris.  That  ought  to  nave  a  good  effect. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes.  under  those  circumstances  I  should  not 
expect  that  even  in  class  1  many,  if  any,  men  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture  will  be  called  this  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  administration, 
the  War  Department  especially,  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
this  labor  question  on  tne  farms  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  thin  kthe  War  Department  has  been 
indifferent  on  that  subject-  The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  have  been  very  active  and  helpful. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  they  have  been, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  fully  realized  the  importance  of  it. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  the  trouble  has  been  in  the  attitude  of 
the  district  boards  that  have  not  comprehended  it. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  said  that  probably 
the  fault  lies  in  the  definition  made  by  the  War  Department,  which 
the  district  boards  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  in  good  faith.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  various  district  boards  would  as  a  rule  have  a 
tendency,  in  the  agricultural  communities,  to  give  the  farmer  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  they  have  been  so  patriotic  they  did  not 
want  to  take  any  advantage  that  was  not  proper  for  their  own 
eople,  and  they  have  almost  leaned  backwards  sometimes.     The 

ar  Department  in  defining  '^  skilled  labor '*  ought  to  have  been  more 
definite,  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  there  is  any  fault  it  comes  from  the 
top,  not  from  the  bottom,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Secretary  Ousley.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  definitions  are,  to 
my  mind,  perfectly  clear.  The  moment  we  found  any  improper 
definition  and  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  it.  Gen. 
Crowder  corrected  the  particular  point  involved.  So  while  there 
have  been  great  difficulties  there,  I  think  they  are  in  process  of  being 
corrected. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  this 
labor  trouble  on  the  farms.  Of  course  we  all  know  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter.     Boys  are  going  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.     They   are 

foing  into  munition  plants  and  factories.  Why  ?  Because  they  get 
igher  wages.  Because  these  institutions  can  pay  higher  wages. 
They  are  on  a  paying  basis.  Now,  the  farmer  can  not  pay  those 
same  high  wages  because  his  business  is  not  on  the  same  paying  basis. 
Do  you  not,  therefore,  come  back  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  got  to  make  farming  a  paying  business  m  order  to  keep  the 
labor  question  solved  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Surely,  Senator;  I  should  not  feel  the  slightest 
concern  about  these  high  prices  and  about  this  food  shortage  if  we 
were  not  at  war.  I  would  ne  perfectly  willing  to  see  prices  go  so  h^h 
that  the  young  men  in  the  towns  would  realize  that  there  was  profit- 
able employmentfor  them  in  the  country,  thereby  turning  back  some 
of  this  tide  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  In  peace  tunes  we  can 
well  leave  this  adjustment  to  the  natural  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
but  we  are  discussing  a  war  situation  now  where  we  must  get  food  at 
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al!  costs.     You  can  not  bring  about  a  guaranteed  wage  for  farm 
Jabor;  conditions  vary  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  that  in  Eng:land,  did  they  not? 
Secretary  Ousley.  If  my  information  is  correct,  England  has  pretty 
nearly  taken  possession  of  the  fanning  industry.     We  have  not  done 
that  yet,  and  1  hope  we  shall  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  fix  prices  on  farm  products  and  pursue  that 
principle  to  its  logical  end,  you  have  to  do  it,  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  here  this  morning  the 
action  of  Congress  in  fixing  the  price  of  any  commodity,  except  to  say 
that,  whether  it  might  have  been  wise  or  not,  you  have  got  the  bear, 
bv  the  tail  now. 

The  Chairman,  But  you  must  not  put  the  bear's  tail  in  the  hands 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  suggest.  Con- 
gress did  not  fix  the  price — not  for  this  year — and  we  onU^  fixed  the 
minimum  price  for  the  coining  year. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  policies  of  Congress, 

except  to  make  the  general  remark  that  when  you  have  started  on  a 

thing  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  stop. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  want  to  take  that  up  again  in  a  moment. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  was  coming  to  the  point  that  Senator  Kenyon 

raised,  about  the  necessity  of  getting  more  for  faim  products,  the 

paying  of  higher  wages 

Senator  BlENYON.  Making  farming  a  paying  business. 
Secretary  Ousley,  Yes.  Senator,  generally  speaking,  last  year 
fanning  was  a  paying  business.  Of  course  potato  growers  did  not 
prosper.  Some  parts  of  the  grain  belt  did  not  prosper.  Some  parts 
of  my  State  of  Texas  did  not  prosper,  because  we  had  a  drought ;  we 
had  a  reduced  yield.  I  know  of  wheat  farms  in  Texas  that  did  not 
make  4  bushels  to  the  acre ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  farms  that 
made  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  my  State,  notwithstanding  the 
great  drought  in  the  wheat  belt,  has  $94,000,000  more  wealth  this 
year  than  it  had  last  year.  The  whole  South  is  more  prosperous  than 
it  ever  was,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cotton. 

Senator  Norris,  And  nobody  fixed  the  price  of  cotton;  they  let 
God's  laws  operate  there. 

Secretary  Ousley,  For  this  season,  Senator,  for  this  year,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  by  any  act  of  legislation  to  send  men  back  to 
the  farms ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  alter  these  industrial 
conditions  by  legislation. 

The  Chairman,  If  you  pay  the  farmer  10  per  cent  profit  on  the 
wages  he  pays  his  hands  jou  will  get  labor,  will  you  not  ?  That  is  the 
way  certain  enterprises  in  this  country  are  operating. 

Secretary  Ousley,  Of  course  you  could  do  that,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Dy  legislation  we  can  readjust  these  labor  conditions  this 
year.  I  believe  that  the  cities  are  going  to  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
oilitj  for  looking  after  these  local  and  regional  problems,  just  as  they 
did  m  many  parts  of  the  grain  belt  last  year  and  as  they  are  doing  in 
many  sections  now.  Following  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  of 
•Vgriculture,  many  communities  are  now  organizing  and  taking  sur- 
veys of  men  of  farm  experience,  pledging  the  men  to  go  out  and  help 
the  farmers  out  at  the  time  they  need  the  greatest  supply  of  labor. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Has  there  been  any  movement  looking  toward 
the  employment  of  women  on  the  farms? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  that  respect. 
Where  man  labor  can  not  be  obtained  we  are  encouraging  the  use  of 
women  for  certain  light  tasks  on  the  farm — not  for  plowing.  They 
are  doing  that  in  England,  I  understand,  and  in  Europe  generaUy 
women  have  always  done  a  large  part  of  the  farm  work.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  women  to  go  out  from  the  towns  to  do  the  light  tasks, 
the  fruit  raising,  the  vegetable  cultivation,  and  things  of  mat  kind. 
Meanwhile  we  are  urging  that  in  these  towns  women  be  given  light 
tasks  heretofore  performed  by  men,  so  that  the  able-bodied  men  can 
go  out  to  the  farms.  Much  mischief  may  be  done  in  hysterical  efforts 
to  mobilize  women  labor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  been  successful  in  that  movement? 
Have  you  put  it  in  practical  operation  ? 

Mr.  Ousley.  In  a  few  cases  last  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  successful  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know  it  was. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Women  could  relieve  men  in  the  operation  of 
elevators  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  women  can  relieve  men  in  a  great  many 
places  in  the  city.  The  trouble  is  this,  that  these  profit-making  cities 
want  to  win  this  war  without  giving  up  any  of  their  conveniences,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  not 
enough  wisdom  in  this  Congress  or  any  Congress  that  could  be 
assembled,  in  my  judgment,  to  solve  all  these  local  or  regional  prob- 
lems. The  States  and  communities  and  individual  men  of  influence 
must  take  the  responsibility  in  their  neighborhoods.  If  we  can  get 
all  the  able  bodied  men  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  go  out  and  help  chop 
our  cotton  crop  and  help  harvest  our  wheat  crop  and  meet  these  other 
needs  of  seasonal  strain  we  will  get  by  all  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  getting  rid  in  your  southern  part  of  the 
country  of  the  useless  employment  of  labor,  such  as  in  pool  rooms 
and  such  things? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  In  many  of  these  cities 
men  are  getting  such  high  wages  they  are  only  workmg  three  or  four 
days  a  week,  it  is  a  matter  in  whicfi  the  States  and  cities  must  take 
the  responsibility  and  see  that  all  men  work,  either  through  public 
sentiment  or,  if  need  be,  by  law.  Let  us  reform  our  vagrancy  laws. 
Those  things  can  be  done,  Senator,  by  the  States  and  cities  if  you  will 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  them;  but  if  you  do  not  throw  the 
responsibility  upon  them  you  wiU  be  sitting  here  all  summer  an(^ 
having  sessions  of  this  committee  every  day  in  the  week. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  responsibility  is  on  all  of  us,  of  course. 
If  they  do  not  do  it,  we  can  not  sit  down  and  do  nothing. 

Secretary  Ousley.  No;  but  let  them  imderstand  what  their 
responsibility  is.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  problem  as  to 
farm  labor  that  can  not  be  solved  in  any  State  if  tnat  State  will 
take  concern  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Some  of  these  chauffeurs  and  these  automobiles 
that  are  used  for  pleasure  riding  could  be  dispensed  with  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir.  This  Government  is  going  to  feed 
its  soldiers  and  its  allies,  and  these  fanners  are  going  to  feed  them- 
selves— there  is  not  any  doubt  about  that — but  if  these  cities  insist 
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Upon  having  their  ease  some  of  the  people  who  do  not  work  and  do 
not  fight  may  have  to  go  himgry. 

Senator  Norris.  The  trouble  is  that  the  people  who  go  hungry 
will  very  likely  be  the  wrong  ones;  it  will  not  be  the  fdlows  who 
are  malang  the  big  profits. 

Secretary  Ousi^ey.  No  ;  that  is  one  of  the  troubles.  But  if  this 
problem  is  thrown  back  on  the  business  people  of  this  country,  you 
will  find  they  are  patriotic,  too ;  they  are  just  thoughtless  about  this. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  If  the  individual  people  in  the  coimtry  really 
grasp  and  envision  this  war  they  will  do  all  those  things. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  so.  Lots  of  people  do  not  imderstand 
jet  that  they  are  at  war.  They  know  the  Government  is  at  war. 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  at  war,  that  the  Senate  is  at  war,  and 
the  departments  are  at  war,  but  they  do  not  know  that  the  man 
in  the  shop,  the  woman  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  man  on  the  fann  is 
at  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Every  individual  has  got  to  declare  war  for  him- 
self? ^ 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  t  think  we  have  got  to  change  our  slogan,  *' Every 
man  do  his  bit. " 

Secretary  Ousley.  It  should  be  "Every  man  do  his  best. " 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  "Every  man  do  his  best.'' 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  "bit"  business  just  enables  a  man  to  do 
little  or  nothing  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  expression 
ever  coined. 

Secretary  Ousley.  So  many  of  our  people  are  hoping  that  some- 
body isgoing  to  win  this  war,  without  any  sacrifice  on  their  own 
part.  We  have  got  to- pay  the  price  of  victory,  aiid  the  price  of 
victory  is  going  to  be  scanfice  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country.  As  soon  as  we  get  mto  that  spirit  we  are  going  to  win 
the  war,  and  I  fear  we  will  not  begin  to  win  it  until  we  do  get  into 
that  spirit. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  so 
far  as  acreage  is  concerned  the  food  situation  promises  to  oe  pretty 
satisfactory? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  department  made  a  drive,  as  I  remember, 
to  get  47,000,000  acres  in  winter  wheat  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes.  We  got  an  increase;  I  do  not  remember 
the  figures  in  terms  of  acreage.  We  asked  for  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent,  and  we  only  got  4  per  cent  on  winter  wheat  because  of  the  dry 
Weather  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-seven  million  was  the  mark,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  acres.  Now 
ye  are  asking  for  a  greater  increase  in  spring  wheat,  and  my  own 
impression  is  that  we  will  get  from  5  to  15  per  cent  increase  in  spring 
wheat. 

Senator  NoRRis.  There  may  be  fields  of  wheat  in  Oklahoma  or 
some  of  those  Western  States  that  the  farmer  may  plow  up  in  the 
spring.  In  fixing  those  percentages  you  have  counted  that  m,  have 
you  not  i 
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Secretary  Ousley.  We  counted  in  in  December  all  that  then  ap- 
peared dependable.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  come  winter 
killed. 

Senator  Norris.  The  testimony  here  is  quite  overwhelming  that 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  is  going  to  be  plowed  up  this 
spring  unless  something  is  done  by  tne  Pood  Adjninistration  or 
tnrough  an  act  of  Congress  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  rather  imagine  that  much  of  that  testimony 
had  to  do  with  the  original  planting.  I  do  not  think  that  plowing 
up  would  affect  the  acreage  tnat  we  reported  as  of  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  reported  the  acreage  as  of  the  1st  of 
December  there  must  oe  a  lot  of  wheat  included  in  that  that  will 
not  make  more  than  5  or  6  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  farmer  would 
afterwards  plow  it  up.  That  would  interfere  with  your  percentages 
to  some  extent. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes;  but  he  would  likely  put  it  into  some  other 
grain. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  departihent  made  a  drive 
for  47,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  You  got  42,170,000 
acres.  In  1914  there  were  planted,  voluntarily  and  without  any 
campaign,  42,020,000  acres.  In  other  words,  there  was  substantially 
the  same  acreage  planted  in  1914,  voluntarily  planted,  as  was  planted 
last  fall  after  this  campaign  for  increased  acreage.  Now,  then, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  the  leading  winter  wheat 
States.     Do  you  know  how  much  the  falling  off  was  in  Oklahoma  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not;  I  have  not  the  figures  by  States. 
I  only  know  the  total  result;  there  was  a  4  per  cent  increase.  I 
only  know,  Senator,  that  while  we  got  the  4  per  cent  increase  we 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  the  18  per  cent,  and  I  rather  think 
more,  but  for  that  drought  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska. Why,  Senator,  when  I  went  home  early  last  fall  there  was  a 
movement  on  in  my  State  to  increase  the  winter  wheat  acreage  50 
per  cent.  I  protested  against  it,  because  we  could  not  get  a  50  per 
cent  increased  acreage  in  Texas  without  upsetting  our  whole  agri- 
culture. Many  of  our  north  Texas  farmers  last  summer,  before 
cotton  took  the  big  jump  upwards,  contemplated  converting  all 
their  farms  into  wheat  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  falling  off  in  Oklahoma  was  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  in  last  falFs  sowing  as  compared  with  the  year  before.  In 
Kansas,  I  think,  Gov.  Capper  estimates  the  falling  off  is  25  per  cent. 
In  Nebraska  it  is  a  great  aeal  more.  The  falling  off  in  Nebraska  was 
half  a  million  acres. 

Secretary  Ousley.  What  did  they  say  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  was  in  Nebraska, 
but  I  assume  it  was  due  to  the  extremely  bad  crop  of  last  year. 
You  know,  when  a  farmer  has  a  bad  year  with  one  crop,  usually  he 
does  not  plant  so  much  of  it  the  next  year. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  due  to  drought  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  Nebraska;  no,  sir.  I  was  coming  to  that, 
to  see  if  you  think  that  is  really  a  sound  basis  for  reacning  that 
conclusion.     Your  December  estimate  for  New  York  was   520,000 
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acres.  In  New  York  they  are  just  completing  a  census  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  now  90  per  cent  completed,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  they 
say  they  will  have  350,000  acres  in  New  York. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  a  very  heavy  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  was  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
fact,  so  that  was  not  due  to  any  drought. 

Secretary  Ousley.  When  was  this  census  being  taken  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  process  now;  it  may  be  completed.  Dr. 
Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  said  the  other  day  that  they  lacked 
10  per  cent  of  being  through  when  he  was  here. 

Secretary  Ousley.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  is  the 
New  York  crop  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  point  I  am  making  here  is 
that  your  estimate  for  New  York  was  a  third  off. 

Secretary  Ousley.  No;  it  was  not  a  third  off  at  the  time  it  was 
made.     There  may  have  been  an  abandonment  of  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  have  abandoned  any  winter  wheat 
at  that  time.  This  was  sowed.  Your  estimate  was  520,000  acres 
sowed.     The  census  shows  350,000  acres. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That,  Senator,  is  a  challenge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Of  coiuise,  I  do  not  know  who  is  taking  this 
census. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  State  census. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  know  that  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  are  frequently  chaUen^ed,  but  its  record  of  many  years 
stands  as  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  about  as  nearly  correct  as  any 
human  agency  can  be.  For  that  reason  I  would  not  be  wiUing  to 
accept  a  contradiction  of  the  bureau's  estimates  in  New  York 
because  I  know  how  its  estimates  have  been  challenged  before  and 
how  generally  they  have  proved  to  be  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  merelv  a  question  as  to  whether  the  census 
would  be  more  reliable  than  the  estimate. 

Secretary  Ousley.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  reports  of  neigh- 
borhood reporters,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  This  census,  as  I  understand,  is  an  actual  census 
of  the  wheat  acreage.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that  if  the  census 
was  correct,  of  course  you  could  apply  that  to  other  States.  I  was 
wondering  where  the  loss  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  was 
naade  up.  You  see,  there  is  half  a  million  acres  in  Nebraska  alone. 
What  States  have  increased  their  acreage  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  detail  I  can  not  give  you;  I  only  know 
the  general  results  in  terms  of  percentage.  I  can  not  carry  figures 
in  my  mind.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  detailed  information 
furnished  you  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  gotten  it  by  States.  One  thing  that  rather 
discredits  its  estimate  is  this,  that  while  Gov.  Capper  gives  Kansas 
25  per  cent  short  I  telephoned  twice  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
ana  they  give  Kansas  e^^actly  the  same  number  of  acres  as  for  two 
years  before.  If  that  is  their  real  estimate  it  would  look  more  Uke 
guessing  than  estimating. 

Secretary  Ousley.  On  what  does  Gov.  Capper  base  his  opinion  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  quote  him  as  a  special 
authority.     The  New  York  census  I  would  attach  real  weight  to. 
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Swre<4irT  Or«LrT-  Gov.  Capp^"  is  a  verr  iutdEsumt  nsfls^  sod  I 
do  not  ia«ui  U»  «aT  thiU  he  k  iD'^orreiet.  but  what  I  am  trjm^  ticj)  sar 
»  t^iat  it  k  not  ftafe  to  a^'^ept  the  e^timat^s  of  the  mo?!  mtieK^sctt 
CD«u  here  arjd  there  a^  a^ain^t  the  neigh}>orijood  rtpartB  of  tbe  B/^mmi 
of  Crop  E«»ti[inat4es. 

The  CHAim AS.  Ttier  pre  for  Kari^^as  9.476.000  acres  sovn  isa  t^ 
fall  of  19Hi  and  the  fall  oi  1917«  There  k  not  one  chance  in  a  malleaci 
of  there  bein^  the  same  number  of  acres. 

fM^eretafT  Ot'f^Linr.  That  is  the  indication  from  the  reports.  It  s 
in  round  numbers,  rou  see. 

Trie  Chakm AS.  j^t  up  to  thousands  it  is  exactly  the  samcL  Tb^ 
point  is,  the^  are  the  two  facts  that  lead  me  here  to  qoestiHi  tii-p 
estimate,  as  far  as  attaching  too  much  weight  to  it  k  conoemed.  Tl^ 
surrej  in  New  York,  which  shows  a  falling  off,  and  the  e^timaAs  ft^r 
Ejmsas  being  id^itically  the  same,  with  an  admitted  falling  cff  in 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska,  due  to  the  drought. 

Secret4ny  Ouslet.  For  20  years.  Senator,  I  have  seen  the  nea^ 
papers  that  are  concerned  about  cotton  and  the  cotton  experts  witli 
their  self-interest  assail  the  bureau's  estimates  as  to  cotton  one  time 
after  another,  and  for  20  years  I  have  seen  the  estimates  come  out 
in  tlie  long  run  verv  nearly  correct. 

TheCnliRMAS.  Their  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  dn^ped  in 
January  about  20,000,000  bales,  did  it  not  t 

Secretary  OusLET.  An  estimate,  Senator,  of  the  jfidd  of  a  crop 
fit  a  given  time  k  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant  at  that  time 
and  the  assumption  of  normal  weather  from  that  time  f^n-waitL 
Now,  the  weather  may  change  and  the  jield  may  be  short.  If  in 
September  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  indicates  a  yidd  of 
12,000,000  bales,  it  means  by  that  to  say  that  that  k  basecl  <m  the 
acreage,  the  condition  of  the  plant  at  that  time,  and  the  avenge 
weather  to  be  expected  between  then  and  the  final  harvest. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  appreciate,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  do  not 
want  to  comment  on  or  criticize  another  department,  but  1  have  h&e 
a  little  statement  with  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat  that  I  want  to 
read  into  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  was  read  by  the  clerk  to  the  committee,  and 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

WAB  PBICE0  AID  FARM  BBS — PBOfCIPAL  CEBEAL8   TIBLDINO   100    PER  CBNT  OTEB    PRK- 

VIOU8  TEABS. 

Principal  cereaU  are  yielding  the  farmen  over  100  per  cent  more  money  at  preBent 
prices  than  in  prewar  years,  according  to  figures  issued  yesterday  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration for  tne  purpose  of  correctmg  any  misappr^ension  regarding  retoms  to 
producers. 

Data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  |2  a  bushel  for  wbeat 
is  131  per  cent  above  the  average  price  of  86.9  cents  in  the  three  years  immediately 

S receding  the  war.    Com  prices  have  increased  109  per  cent,  from  66.5  cents  to  f  1.388. 
ats  and  barley  each  are  worth  105  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war,  oats  selling  for 
78.7  cents,  as  compared  with  40.4  cents,  and  barley  for  $1 .319,  compared  with  64.2  cents. 
Higher  prices  paid  by  the  public  than  those  received  by  the  farmers  were  said  by 
the  administration  to  be  due  to  transportation  difficulties. 

The  Chaibman.  That,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  of  course  a  statement  oi 
prices  received  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  last  summer  at 
12.75.  The  only  point  I  care  to  have  you  comment  on,  if  you  care  to 
comment  on  it,  is  that  the  price  received  has  very  little  significance 
unless  you  examine  the  cost  sheets. 
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Secretary  Ouslet.  Certainly,  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  sheet  would  be  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  in  North  Dakota  made  a  study  m  that  matter  last  year  in 
Nortn  Dakota,  and  his  average  was  $2.19  per  bushel  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Of  course  that  was  due  to  the  drought,  but  neverthSess 
it  was  the  cost.  In  Minnesota  a  similar  report  was  made,  of  $3.01. 
Now,  is  it  not  your  xmderstanding  that  farm  labor  has  gone  up  in 
perhaps  as  great  proportion,  if  not  more  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  have  not  studied  the  figures  sufficiently  to 
make  any  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  advance.  Undoubtedly  it 
has  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  farm  machinery,  has  not  that  also 
advanced  ? 

Secretary  Ouslet.  Undoubtedly  it  has  advanced,  I  presume  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  other  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Still' more. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  know  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  I  mil  have  some  figures  read  here  which  were 
given  by  Mr.  John  A.  Simpson  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  dates  may  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  wheat 
dates. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  read  by  the  clerk  to  the  committee, 
and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Simpson.  When  I  came  down  here  at  wheat-pricing  time  I  looked  up  all  my 
old  receipts  for  machinery  that  I  bought  when  I  moved  to  Oklahoma.  I  paid  $55 
for  my  wagon  and  got  two  spring  seats  with  it,  because  that  waQ  going  to  be  my  buggy 
as  well  as  wa^n.  I  went  and  priced  the  same  thing  15  minutes  before  I  took  the 
train  to  Washing[ton  at  wheat-pricing  time,  and  that  wagon  then  would  have  cost 
me  $135.  My  dnll  cost  me  $50;  it  was  then  $165.  A  lister  that  I  bought  for  $40  was 
then  $105.  The  barbed  wire  that  went  around  my  place  that  I  paid  $2.10  fo]^— and 
it  had  gone  up  just  before  I  bought  it — ^is  now  $8. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  those  figures  show  quite  as  hberal  an 
increase    if  not  greater  than  in  the  return  from  farm  products. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Those  figures  would;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  Dr.  Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  here 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  he  discussed  the  100  leading 
articles  on  which  Bradstreet  bases  his  estimates  of  advances,  and  it 
showed  that  farm  products  had  advanced  less  than  anything  else 
excepting  the  labor.  As  I  remember,  labor  is  the  only  other  thing 
that  dropped.     Perhaps  you  have  not  made  an^  study  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Ouslet.  I  have  not.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood 
that  I  think  farm  prices  are  too  high,  ido  not  think  that.  In  fact, 
I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  trying  to  make  farm  prices 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  just  for  a  moment  to  price  fixing,  I 
inferred  from  what  you  said  that  you  were  imder  the  impression  wat 
Congress  fixed  the  price  on  wheat  for  last  year. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  was  speaking  of  the  food-control  act,  fixing  the 
price  of  wheat  for  1918 — that  is,  the  minimum  price. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  price  could  be 
raised — of  course  it  has  been  raised  now  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion to  $2.20 1 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  $2.20  is  a  minimum 
price  and  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  chance  in  the  market  ? 

Secretary  Ouslbt.  Senator,  I  sometimes  profess  fair  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  my  friends  sometimes  say  I  have  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  it  but  when  it  gets  into  legal  documents  I  do  not 
know  what  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  want  in  passing  to  disclaim  on  behaK  of 
Congress  any  effort  at  fixing  prices  on  the  1917  crop.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  could  have  been  more  amazed  than  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  anybody  should  assume  it  had  fixed  the  price  for  1917. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Of  course,  I  did  not  contemplate  that  either. 

The  Chairman.  On  com  you  would  not  care  to  express  a  figure  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  price-fixing  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  it  true  as  to  cotton^  You  would  not  care  to 
embark  on  that? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it,  Senator.  [After  a 
pause.]  I  think  that  since  you  ask  the  question  I  would  seem  to  be 
evasive  if  I  did  not  answer;  and,  reluctantly,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  price  fixing  to  producers  of  farm  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  The  question 
may  come  up,  and  I  am  going  to  resist  the  effort  to  fix  any  price  on 
com,  cotton,  or  anything  else  that  grows  on  the  farm,  and  I  wanted 
the  weight  of  your  authoritv  on  that  side  if  you  could  give  it. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  would  say  that  I  would  have  preferred  not  to 
discuss  a  question  that  will  be  controversial  in  Congress,  but  since 
you  ask  me  I  can  not  afford  to  remain  silent  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  self  respect,  and  I  must  say  I  am  opposed  to  price  fixing. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  be  doffeedly  persistent,  and  if 
you  insist  we  will  omit  it  from  the  record  ana  let  it  go  at  that.  How- 
ever, I  appreciate  the  value  of  it.  We  have  had  witnesses  who  indi- 
cated their  opposition  to  it  very  strongly. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Senator,  do  not  let  that  go  in  without  the 
statement  that  in  making  the  statement  I  am  speaking  of  future 
price  fixing.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  criticising  the 
act  of  Congress  or  the  act  of  the  administration.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
willing  to  say  because  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  subject  so  broad  in  its 
scope  and  has  so  many  subtle  factors  involved  in  it  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  say  we  ought  not  to  have  fixed  a  price  for  this  or  that 
commodity.     I  am  just  now  speaking  of  future  policy. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  easily  draw  our  inference  as  to  past  poli- 
cies. There  is  no  limitation  of  our  powers  in  that  direction.  We 
have  had  witnesses  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  who  said  that  the  com  fed 
into  the  hogs  is  worth  more  than  the  hogs  are  to  which  it  was  fed. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  discussed  that  with  the  Senator  at  the  end  of 
the  table  awhile  ago.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  circumstances  and 
the  situation  on  the  individual  farm  or  in  the  region  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  com. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  where  a  man  raised  a  hog  and  raised  the 
corn 

Secretary  Ousley  (interposing).  If  the  man  had  that  hog  and 
had  the  com  at  present  prices  I  would  rather  think  it  would  pay  him 
better  to  sell  the  com  and  sell  the  hog.  But  the  farmer  who  is  main- 
taining a  farm  establishment  with  the  intention  of  keeping  a  herd  of 
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hogs  and  had  good  pasture  and  wants  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  with  the  fertilizer  from  the  animals,  that  farmer  can  well  afford 
to  feed  a  little  high-priced  com  to  finish  his  hogs  and  keep  his  estab- 
lishment in  good  running  order* 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  a  farmer  is  really  in  this  situation.  He 
may  have  to  convert  the  fertility  of  his  soil  and  the  growing  capacity 
of  the  animals  and  his  own  labor  into  money  at  less  than  they  are 
worth  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  Oh,  yes;  he  may  have  to  do  that;  but  if  he 
does  not  have  to  do  that  as  a  matter  of  necessity  it  will  pay  him  to 
feed  some  high-priced  com  to  the  hogs  and  keep  up  his  herd. 

Senator  Norris.  That  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
production  of  pork? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  we  will  not  get  any  increase.  Senator,  from 
that  farmer  who  is  already  maintaining  a  good  herd.  The  increase 
we  hope  to  get  is  on  the  thousands  of  farms  where  there  are  no  hogs, 
where  hogs  can  be  maintained  and  fattened  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  not  all  farmers  raise  hogs  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  The  recent  survey  in  my  own  State  shows  7  sows 
to  9  farms. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  a  much  larger  percentage  than  prevails 
in  the  cotton  belt. 

Senator  Norris.  That  survey  was  taken  at  a  time  when  there  had 
been  a  decrease  going  on  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  it  was  taken  to 
show  that  kind  of  a  decrease;  that  was  not  normal  conditions. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  the  agriculture  of  Oklahoma  is  better 
balanced  in  that  respect  than  the  agriculture,  for  instance,  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  cotton  belt. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Secretary  Ousley.  But  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  that 
respect.  Senator.  You  are  speaking  of  determining  prices  by  an 
individual  operation.  I  saw  an  establishment  at  Spokane  where  a 
man  is  raising  hogs  at  10  cents  a  pound.  He  is  a  careful  business 
man  and  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  a  class  of  men,  Mr.  Secretary,  who  can 

E reduce  hogs  at  that.  For  instance,  the  alfalfa  man,  who  turns  his 
ogs  into  the  alfalfa  field  year  after  year,  but  if  he  continues  to  do 
that  he  will  eventually  destroy  that  alfalfa  field.  He  will,  during  the 
operation,  make  some  money,  but  the  alfalfa  farmer,  compai'ed  with 
the  fanner  who  does  not  have  alfalfa,  is  a  very  small  item. 

The  Chairman.  The  fundamental  problem  m  this  situation  is  not 
to  mahitain  production  under  average  farm  conditions,  because  that 
will  not  get  us  anywhere.  We  have  got  to  maintain  production  imder 
conditions  lower  than  the  average,  don't  you  see;  otherwise  the 
average  itself  falls  and  it  is  reallv  the  man  who  is  an  ineffective  and 
mieconomica]  producer  that  we  nave  got  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
the  activities  of,  because  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  force  him 
out  that  breaks  the  average  down. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  true,  Senator.  But  you  must  not  be 
misled  by  a  good  deal  of  what  you  may  call  '' speculative  farming.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not.  I  am  taking  the  average  farm  condi- 
tions. 
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Secretaiy  OusLET.  Mr.  Lasater  here  is  a  cattleman,  and  ha  will 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  many  times  long  before  we  evec  dreamed 
of  a  war  with  Germany  cattle  feeders  have  lost  money  one  year  out 
of  two  or  three,  or  maybe  two  years  out  of  three,  l>ecause  market 
conditions  had  changed  under  the  natural  laws  or  under  the  commer- 
cial conditions  preyailing.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  take  a  farmer 
who  raises  nothing  but  wheat,  keeps  a  big  establishment,  has  a  big 
investment;  puts  m  his  time  only  at  planting  and  harvesting  time, 
and  is  not  employed  otherwise  during  the  year.  Or  vou  can  take  a 
farmer  who  plants  nothing  but  cotton  and  works  hall  of  the  days  in 
the  y^^T  ana  figure  out  his  gross  return,  and  it  figures  out  a  very 
smafl  income.  That  is  more  or  less  speculative  farming.  But  you 
take  the  cotton  farmer — I  speak  of  him  confidently,  because  I  know 
him  better — ^who  distributes  his  labor  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  em- 
ployed all  the  year  by  having  a  variety  of  crons  and  who  utilizes  the 
waste  on  his  f airm  for  milch  cows  and  for  brooa  sows,  and  keeps  a  flock 
of  chickens  and  raises  his  own  potatoes  and  vegetables  instead  of  buy- 
ing them  from  the  store — ^that  kind  of  a  farmer  will  prosper  with 
cotton  at  12  or  15  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the  other  kind  of  farmer 
will  not  more  than  make  a  bare  living  with  cotton  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
You  can  not  base  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  on  these  specu- 
lative, unbalanced,  poorly  distributed  conditions  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor.  But  you  must  take  it  on  well-ordered  agriculture — and  it 
is  the  well-ordered  agriculture  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
trying  to  encourage — and  if  we  can  get  that  kind  of  well-ordered  agri- 
culture, if  we  can  get  a  sow  on  every  cotton  farm  in  the  South — ^I 
do  not  mean  a  cotton  plantation  Uke  Senator  Ransdell's,  but  I  mean 
if  every  one  of  his  tenants  would  practice  it — and  we  could  get  food 
and  feed  raised  by  every  one  of  these  tenants,  we  could  greatly  in- 
crease food  production  without  reducing  the  cotton  output. 

The  Chairkan.  That  is  undoubtedly  very  desirable  and  ought  to 
be  done,  Mr.  Secretary.  But  we  can  not  depend  in  a  crisis  on  well- 
ordered  agriculture. 

Secretary  Ousley.  But  it  responded  pretty  well  last  year,  and  I 
think  it  is  going  to  respond  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coining  to,  whether  it  wiU 
respond  or  not.  If  the  farmers  are  selling  hogs  for  less  than  the  com 
cost  to  fatten  them ;  if  farmers  are  selling  cattle  and  selling  sheep  for 
less  than  the  feed  cost  to  prepare  them  for  market,  that  is  a  condition 
well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  We  have  had  testi- 
mony here  from  a  number  of  witnesses  who  are  not  "speculative 
farmers'*  altogether.  We  have  had  testimony  here  from  practical 
farmers;  and  they  have  said  that  they  can  not  sell  the  hogs  for  as 
much  as  the  corn  cost.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  farmer 
in  my  State  to  the  effect  that  one  man  had  sold  his  hogs  for  $100  less 
than  the  com  cost  that  went  into  them.  Another  man  stated  he  waa 
losing  46  cents  a  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  corn  he  fed  his  hogs.  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Omaha  who  said  that  ho^  that 
day  were  selling  at  $4  less  per  100  pounds  Uve  weight  than  the  com 
would  cost  to  produce  that  weight  as  quoted  in  the  Omaha  Grain 
Exchange  that  day. 

Those  are  factors  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to;  and  the  farmer  in 
the  long  run  can  not  be  expected  to  increase  production  under  those 
circumstances. 
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Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  considered. 

The  Chairhan.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  volition,  or  patriotism 
about  producing  at  less  than  cost.  There  is  a  time  when  tnat  has  to 
be  met,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  made  any  estimate  between 
the  price  of  corn  and  live  weight  of  hogs. 

Secretary  Ousley.  No,  not  further  than  the  general  impression 
given  out  in  the  statement  by  the  Food  Administration  that  it 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  13  to  1. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  not  anything  like  that  to-day. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  would  like  to  see  such 
ratio  obtain  as  would  give  producers  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  Chairman.  They  endeavored  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  13.3. 
You  see,  the  hog  production  was  below  normal,  and  they  estimated 
that  maintaining  a  ratio  of  13.3  was  necessary  to  raise  it  to  normal 
and  14  to  1  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  required  or  desired  15 
per  cent  increase.  Of  course,  that  will  not  be  done  if  hogs  are  selling 
at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

Secretary  Ousley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  man  here  yesterday  who  submitted 
five  schedules  of  cost  of  feeding  cattle,  showing  that  cattle  which  had 
been  bought  at  12  and  a  fraction  cents  and  over  had  been  sold  at 
12  and  a  fraction  cents. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Beef  cattle  are  undoubtedly  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  man  lost  eight  odd  doDars  a  head  on  those 
steers. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  entirely  right  when  you  say  there  are 
factors  which  neither  the  cattle  man  nor  the  Government  can  control. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  desirable  thing  to  do  is  to  separate  the  micon- 
troUable  from  the  controllable  factors,  and  let  us  operate  on  the 
controllable  factors  as  far  as  we  can.  And  there  is  belief  in  certain 
Quarters  that  all  steps  are  not  being  taken — ^not  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — but  by  the  Food  Administration  to  maintain  prices  of 
live  stock  at  a  satisfactory  point.  Of  course,  I  would  not  care  to 
have  you  comment  on  that,  because  I  realize  3^ou  would  not  care 
to  do  so. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Oh,  no.  But  if  you  put  it  that  way.  Senator,. 
1  am  satisfied  that  the  Food  Administration  is  giving  the  most  con-^ 
scientious  and  intelligent  study  to  this  subject.  I  might  not  agree 
with  its  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  j^our  attention  was  called 
to  a  letter  'v^T-itten  by  Cudahy's  man  in  Chicago  to  Cudahy^s  repre- 
sentative in  Omaha.  I  would  Uke  to  have  that  read  to  you,  because 
I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  might  not  care  to  say.. 
The  letter  I  refer  to  details  what  was  said  by  Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand,. 
Mr.  Cotton's  assistant,  and  therefore  Mr.  Hoover's  assistant,  before 
the  representatives  of  five  packing  houses  in  session  in  Chicago.. 
I  would  like  you  to  hear  it. 

(Mr.  Thompson,  clerk  to  the  committee,  thereupon  read  as  follows:)' 

Dr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to  avoid 
•dvaacing  of  the  cattle  market— that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely  must  not 
wme  about,  and  if  it  did,  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it.    *    *    *■ 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Durand's  statement  as  reported  by 
this  Cudahy  representative. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Who  is  Mr.  Durand  ? 

The  Chairman.  E.  Dana  Durand,  who  used  to  be  Director  of  the 
Census.  He  wrote  Mr.  Garfield^s  report  a  few  years  ago  in  regard 
to  the  packing  houses,  and  he  is  alleged  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
trying  to  keep  the  resolution  from  passing  the  House  to  investigate 
the  packers — and  the  resolution  did  not  pass  for  that  matter.  He  is 
Mr.  Cotton's  assistant  in  the  Food  Administration;  and  we  had 
evidence  here  yesterday  that  could  not  be  controverted  that  men 
were  selling  cattle  at  enormous  losses  running  from  $25  to  $75  per 
head. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  struck  me,  that  perhaps  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  not  making  every  effort  possible. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Before  reaching  any  conclusion  on  that,  of 
course,  I  would  want  to  hear  what  i&.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hoover  had 
to  say  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  exparte.  I  would  want  to  hear  the 
other  side  before  I  formed  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Before  returnmg  a  verdict.  But  the  market  quo- 
tations return  the  verdict  that  the  price  of  hogs  per  hundred  pounds 
is  not  13  times  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  com. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  debate  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  like  evidence  here  in  regard  to  the  sheep 
situation,  which  is  farther  west. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  have  no  information  about  sheep  at  all.  I 
have  not  made  any  study  of  sheep  prices. 

The  Chairman.  One  more  point  on  this  labor  situation.  You  sug- 
gested, and  it  has  been  blazoned  abroad,  that  only  1  per  cent  and  a 
fraction  of  the  farmers  had  been  drawn.  There  are  two  factors  that 
are  overlooked  in  that  statement :  In  the  first  place,  a  larger  percent- 
age of  registrants  passed  the  physical  examination  in  the  agricultural 
States  than  in  the  industrial  States.  I  will  have  a  statement  read  to 
you  about  the  percentages  in  the  Dakotas  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
IS  very  interesting  as  showing  how  letting  it  run  its  own  way  dis- 
criminates against  the  agricultutal  States  and  against  the  fanners,  a 
matter  that  could  be  easily  overlooked  in  an  analysis  of  the  figures. 

(Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  to  the  committee,  thereupon  read  as 
follows:)  . 

South  Dakota,  85.87  per  cent. 

Nebraska,  79.85  per  cent. 

Wyoming,  78.47  per  cent. 

Those  were  the  three  highest  in  percentage  of  registrants  taken. 
The  three  lowest  were: 

Pennsylvania,  53.33  per  cent. 

Connecticut,  53.70  per  cent. 

Vermont,  56.18  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  That  percentage  prevailed  in  all  agricultural  States 
except  through  the  extreme  Soutn  where  there  are  a  great  many 
ne^oes.     * 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  point  is  a  very  comparatively  low  number  passed 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  industrial  States,  but  of  those  passing  a 
larger  number  of  farm  registrants  were  drawn  out. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  is  very  interesting,  and  I  am  very  glad 
you  developed  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  see  there  is  not  only  a  larger  number  who 
passed  physically,  but  a  larger  percentage  drawn  of  those  who  did 

f)ass.     But  I  think  it  has  been  developed  here  that  the  loss  of  farm 
abor  on  account  of  the  attraction  of  the  industries  has  been  greater 
than  the  draft. 

Secretary  Ousley.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  This  census  oi  New  York — ^you  will  be  very  in- 
terested to  know  it — shows  that  from  April,  1916,  to  April,  1917, 
they  lost  15  per  cent  of  their  farm  hands;  and  from  February,  1917, 
to  February  of  this  year  they  lost  another  15  per  cent,  whicn  would 
make  nearly  30  per  cent  of  tne  total  number  two  years  ago. 

Secretary  Ousley.  If  we  would  exempt  farm  labor  entirely  we 
would  not  correct  this  disturbance. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Secretary  Ousley.  That  only  emphasizes  the  point  I  made  a  while 
ago,  that,  in  my 'judgment,  we  have  got  to  impress  upon  the  towns 
and  cities  the  necessity  of  their  sparing  some  of  their  labor  and  put- 
ting themselves  to  very  much  inconvenience  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
these  crops.  The  farmers  are  going  to  plant  the  crops.  And  even 
though  we  might  have  retained  now  and  very  likely  will  have  re- 
tained under  Gen.  Crowder's  last  announcement  every  man  now  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  for  the  full  year,  we  have  got  to  have  some  labor 
from  somewhere  else,  and  we  can  only  get  it  from  the  towns,  from 
the  commercial  occupations  and  offices,  and  unnecessary  industries. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  as  to  the  unnecessary  industnes. 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  think  you  can  not  emphasize  that  too  inuch. 
If  we  can  not  get  it  volimtanly  from  the  unnecessary  industries,  I 
think  Congress  will  have  to  give  us  some  legislation  in  that  regard. 
There  is  not  a  nonessential  industry  in  the  United  States  that  can 
not  stand  the  loss  of  3  to  15  days  during  the  cultivating  season  and 
the  harvest  season  in  order  to  assist  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crops.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  go  bankrupt  on  account  of  closing 
the  factories  temporarily.  It  may  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  and 
a  very  great  hardship  to  some  people.  But  war  is  inconvenient  and 
a  hardship,  and  these  cities  and  towns  have  got  to  stand  their  share 
of  the  inconvenience  and  hardship. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  close  the  factories 
15  days  in  the  spring  and  15  days  in  the  fall,  and  take  those  laborers 
out  on  the  farm  to  plant  the  crops  and  in  the  fall  to  harvest  the 
crops  ?  Could  you  work  that  out  along  business  lines  and  get  good 
results  ? 

Secretary  Ousley.  I  do  not  think  you  can,  Senator,  without  doing 
very  great  injustice  in  a  great  many  cases.  But  I  do  think  if  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  would  immediately  communicate  with  every 
man  of  influence  among  his  constituents  and  lay  this  problem  before 
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them  that  they  have  got  to  take  the  responsibility  for  furnisning 
farm  labor,  I  believe  that  the  commmiities  will  do  it. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  feel  it  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Secretary  Oxjslet.  I  think  it  is  a  movement  in  which  we  have  got 
to  depend  very  largelv  upon  public  opinion  and  local  leadership.  I 
speak  so  confiaently,  because  it  was  done  in  so  many  places  last  year 
and  it  is  now  being  done.  If  we  can  make  it  general  it  wOl  solve  the 
problem. 

Senator  Ransdell.  We  certainly  ought  to  avoid  law  on  the 
subject.    We  have  too  much  law  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  feel  very  grateful 
for  your  attendance  and  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  (noon)  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  14,  1918,  at  10.30  o'cIock  a.  m.) 
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THTTBSDAT,  MARCH  14,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room.  No.  326,  Senate  Oifice  Building, 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman).  Smith  of  Georgia,  Ran&dell, 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Kendrick,  Gronna,  Norris,  and  Kenyon. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  is  here  this 
morning,  and  we  have  asked  him  to  address  the  committee. 

^r.  fiurke,  will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and 
business. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  L.  BXTBKE,  OMAHA,  ITEBB. 

Mr.  Burke.  My  name  is  E.  L.  Burke;  residence,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
I  am  a  farmer  and  stock  feeder,  more  particularly  a  feeder  of  live 
slock. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  you  understand  the  work  the  committee 
is  engaged  in  considering.  We  have  before  us  the  food  situation 
generalfy  and  the  meat  and  wheat  situation  in  particular.  We  will 
be  glad  to  hear  you  in  regard  to  the  meat  situation. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain,  first,  that  I  am 
speaking  from  mjr  own  personal  viewpoint  and  not  as  a  representa- 
tave  of  any  committees  or  associations  to  which  I  happen  to  belong. 
I  am  a  member  of  a  number  of  live-stock  committees,  two  of  them 
connected  with  the  Food  Administration,  and  one  of  them  connected 
with  the  American  Live  Stock  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  two  committees  of  which  you  are 
member  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  committees  of  which  I  am  a  member  connected 
with  the  Food  Administration  are  the  cattle  advisory 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  When  was  that  committee  consti- 
tuted? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  committee  was  constituted  last  fall,  probably 
along  in  November,  of  which  Mr.  Cotton  is  the  head.  He  is  the  chief 
of  the  meat  division,  and  he  has  two  committees,  one  the  hog  com- 
mittee and  one  the  cattle  committee.  They  are  advisory  committees 
and  each  committee  is  composed  of  five  men,  supposed  to  be  practical 
men,  who  advise  with  Mr.  Cotton  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  want 
them.    I  am  chairman  of  the  cattle  committee,  and  also  chairman  of 

the  Nebraska  State  Livestock  Committee. 
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Senator  Thompson.  You  are  chairman  of  which  committee? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Cotton's  advisory  committee 
on  cattle,  and  also  of  the  Food  Administration  State  Livestock  Com- 
mittee of  Nebraska.  That  committee  consists  of  about  21  stock  men 
in  Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  the  five  who  constitute  the  first 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  cattle  advisory  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke.  It  consists  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Gage,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Mr.  Warren  P.  McCrea,  of  Kentland.  Ind.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Cochel,  of 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  who  is  the  head  oi  the  animal  husbandry  there; 
and  Mr.  Dwight  Heard,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  we  will  ask  you  to  go  ahead  in  your 
own  way  and  make  any  statement  you  see  fit  co  submit.  Particu- 
larly what  we  seek  is  as  to  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  meat 
supplies  and  how  those  supplies  can  be  improved  or  maintained. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  speak  first,  in  rather  general  terms, 
as  to  the  live-stock  situation.  In  my  opinion  the  live-stock  industry, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  country,  laces  a  crisis.  The  situation, 
I  believe,  in  regard  to  live  stock  is  verv  serious.  Owing  to  the  way 
the  live-stock  mdustry  has  been  handlled,  partly  by  governmental 
agencies  and  partly  from  natural  causes,  over  whicn  they  have  no 
control,  the  confidence  of  the  producers  in  their  industry  and  in  these 
governmental  agencies  have  been  destroyed.  If  production  of  live 
stock  is  to  be  maintained  in  this  country,  the  morale  of  the  live-stock 
producer  must  be  restored,  and  I  believe,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  restored  is  a  practical,  clean-cut  live- 
stock policy  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Administration — one  policy,  whicn  includes  distribution  as  well  as 
production;  so  uhat  tne  live-stock  producers  may  know  what  they 
should  work  for;  what  they  can  depend  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  what  extent  live-stock  production  is  desirable.  When  I  say 
**live-stock  production,''  I  mean  meat  production.  If  meat  produc- 
tion in  normal  or  abnormal  quantities  is  desired,  the  live-stock  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  should  Know  it,  and  they  should  know  it  right 
away,  because  the  tune  has  come  when  the  live-stock  producers  of 
the  country  are  making  their  plans  for  another  year.  Agricultural 
products  are  not  something  and  live-stock  production  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  increased  overnights     It  requires  many  months. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  livestock  situation, 
which  gives  my  general  viewpoint  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  rather  a  short 
statement,  and  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  for  me  to  give  it  to  the 
committee  now;  and  then  I  would  like,  after  that,  to  show,  by  certain 
statistics  and  facts  which  I  have  to  offer  here,  how  the  present  situa- 
tion has  been  brought  about,  and  ^ve  some  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  the  way  it  might  be  remediea. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Burke. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke,  does  that  statement  you  have  cover 
fuUv  the  grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  stock  producers  ? 

Mr.  BusKK.  I  think  it  does;  it  is  not  a  long  statement,  and  I  wiU 
proceed  with  it  now. 
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The  outstanding  features  of  the  live-stock  situation  are  the  placine^ 
of  the  packers  under  the  control  of  the  Grovernment  by  FederiS 
license,  and  the  investigation  of  the  packers  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Placing  them  under  control  was  the  greatest  step 
forward  for  the  industry  in  a  generation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  see  that  the  control  is  made  more  and  more  effective. 

The  packers  at  present  are  under  a  loose  control.  The  Government 
has  them  under  a  license  but  are  driving  them  with  a  loose  rein 
during  this  first  period,  and  the  organization  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  such  that  necessarily  for  the  first  three  months'  period  the 
control  has  been  very  loose. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  as  its 
attorney,  has  recently  given  to  the  pubhc  enough  facts  regarding  this 
monopoly  and  the  imaerhand  and  unfair  methods  by  which  it  was 
secured  and  maintained,  to  fully  justify  all  the  claims  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  in  demanding  the  investigation. 
The  disclosures  already  made  have  started  a  prairie  fire  which  can  not 
be  smothered.  The  general  pubUc  are  now  bound  to  know  all  the 
facts  and  pass  judgment  on  the  men  who  control  this  great  industry. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  in  the  end  make  constructive 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  President,  which  will  doubtless 
result  in  permanent  Government  control,  and  the  placing  of  the 
packing  business  on  a  basis  where  it  wiU  be  compelled  to  deal  fairly 
with  both  producer  and  consumre.  Every  stockman  should  make  it 
his  business  to  see  that  this  is  done.  To  return  to  the  live  stock  situ- 
ation as  it  stands  to-day,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Senator  Thompson.  Would  you  submit  to  a  question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Certainly;  I  should  be  very  glad  to. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  would  you  think  of  the  Government 
taking  over  and  operating  and  controlling  the  packing  plants  com- 
pletely during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  that  should  be  done  only  as  a  last  resort. 
I  do  not  believe  in  swapping  horses  at  this  time.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  Government  has  the  organization  to  handle  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise. 

The  war  has  sadly  dislocated  the  machinery.  There  is  no  cause 
for  immediate  alarm,  because  there  are  undoubtedly  liberal  supphes 
of  fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  com  belt  and  a  moderate  supply  of  fat 
hogs.  The  amount  of  frozen  meat  is  very  large;  beef  on  February 
1  amounted  to  almost  300,000,000  poimds,  far  above  the  normal 
supply.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  three-fourths  of  our 
total  exports  of  beef  products  for  a  year.  The  immediate  future, 
as  far  as  meat  supphes  are  concerned,  is  well  taken  care  of;  but  there 
is  grave  concern  for  the  future,  for  the  reason  that  producers  of  meat 
animals  in  the  com  belt  have  been  compelled  to  accept  less  than  cost 
of  production  on  this  season's  output.  I  might  say,  very,  very 
much  less  on  both  cattle  and  sheep;  not  so  much  less  on  hogs.  This 
year's  price  is  the  producer's  guide  for  next  season's  production. 
Unless  proper  steps  are  taken  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  business,  there  will  be  a  diminished  supply  and  a  real 
shortage  of  animals  available  for  slaughter  next  year,  even  though 
there  are  in  the  country  normal  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
as  shown  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  January  1,  1918. 
Feeders  of  live  stock  have  graduaUy  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
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prices  for  the  primary  products  (except  wheat),  such  as  hay,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  cottonseed  meal,  and  mill  feeds,  have  risen  to  un- 
heard-of levels  under  the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
themselves  have  been  the  principal  buyers  for  these  primary  food 
products,  as  few  of  them  raise  all  of  their  own  feed.  By  their  feeding 
operations,  they  saved  from  total  loss  a  large  part  of  the  soft-corn 
crop,  as  its  condition  would  not  permit  shipment. 

The  feeders  of  live  stock  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
secondary  products  which  they  produced  would  be  given  the  same 
fair  treatment  in  the  market  that  primary  products  received.  The 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  promoted  a 
propaganda  for  the  increase  of  the  meat  supply.  Producers  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  they  could  count  on  fair  prices.  An 
indiscriminate  increase  was  urged,  with  particular  emphasis  on  hogs. 
The  stockmen  responded,  and  what  has  happened  ?  Tne  Government 
from  the  start,  ignoring  the  cost  of  production,  has  controlled  prices 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  I  want  to  take  up  in  detail  later 
when  I  submit  my  statistics.  The  control  of  the  packing  industry 
has  made  this  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  Restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  all  classes  of  meat  nas  been  made  effective  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  mutton  is  used  neither  for  export  nor  the 
Army,  and  that  its  use  would  release  pork  and  beef  for  war  purposes. 
And  I  might  add,  without  regard  for  the  fact  that  there  were  ample 
supplies  of  both  mutton  and  beef  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand  and 
the  export  demand.  Proper  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  February  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  relative 
to  cost  or  production,  have  steadily  decUned,  while  stocks  of  beef  have 
been  accumulating  in  warehouses.  The  meatless  and  wheatless  days 
have  become  '' symbols  by  which  people  pledge  themselves  to  win  the 
war.'^  The  ciu'tailment  m  consumption  has  Deen  carried  far  beyond 
the  so-called  '^meatless  days.'' 

I  will  take  that  up  later  in  detail  and  explain  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  will  you,  wnen  you  take  that  up  in 
detail,  show  the  reaction  on  prices  which  have  resulted  from  the 
meatless  days  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  how  that  diminished 
demand  forced  down  the  price. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  protected  by 
the  Government,  while  prices  for  fat  cattle  and  sheep  are  not.  Hogs 
are  supposed  to  be  to  a  limited  extent.  As  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy,  prices  have  been  continuously  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion, not  only  on  the  few  highly  finished  cattle  and  sheep,  but  on  the 
average.  Hog  producers  a£o  made  no  profit.  The  meat  producer 
has  been  squeezed  by  artificial  control  of  his  products  at  the  top  and 
unlimited  competition  for  the  primary  products  of  which  he  is  a 
buyer,  from  below.  High  priced  labor  and  transportation  difficulties 
have  greatly  added  to  a  bad  situation.  Often  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  com  for  shipment,  so  that  feeders  have  been  compelled  to  hold 
their  high  priced  boarders  after  they  were  ready  to  go  to  market  and 
charge  the  bill  to  the  war.  The  result  is  that  sheep  feeders  have 
been  the  hardest  hit,  cattle  feeders  next,  and  hog  producers  next. 
The  meat  producers  of  the  com  belt  have  stood  the  loss  and  the  con- 
sumers have  received  the  benefit.     I  might  say  there  that  probably 
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the  retailers  and  the  packers  have -also  been  somwehat  benefited. 
It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  so  much  concern  if  it  ended  there,  but 
what  about  the  future?  I  have  brought  out  the  facts,  not  for  the 
pur{)ose  of  calling  attention  to  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  any 
particular  department  of  the  Government,  but  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  an  intolerable  situation,  so  that  meat  producers  may  be 
able  to  contribute  their  fair  share  toward  production  in  the  future. 

Throughout  the  corn  belt  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  discont<*nt,  lack 
of  confidence,  and  apprehension  as  io  the  future,  and  unless  con- 
structive remedies  are  promptly  adopted  the  nation's  future  meat 
supply  is  in  serious  danger.  The  Government  at  last  has  tempo- 
rarily taken  off  the  ban  on  mutton  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  pork 
and  beef,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the  producer  from  loss.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ever  since  last  fall  the  Government  has 
overlooked  a  moral  obligation  to  meat  producers.  If  it  is  in  1  he 
interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
indirect  control  with  its  meatless  day  and  meatless  meals,  then  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  protection  for  the  pro- 
ducer whose  profitable  market  it  thereby  destroys.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  for  the  Government  to  abandon  the  present  policy  of 
restricting  the  outlet  and  the  controlling  of  prices  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  and  allow  the  demand  for  meat  products  free  scope, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  producer  that  the  markets  will  be  kept 
free  from  unfair  practices  on  tne  part  of  the  buyers.  As  the  matter 
stands,  the  live-stock  producers  m  the  com  belt  are  very  much  at 
sea  as  to  the  future.  Between  their  desire  to  furnish  the  necessary 
meat  supplies  for  the  country  at  this  crisis,  and  their  natural  instinct 
to  protect  themselves  and  tneir  families  from  financial  loss  by  with- 
drawal from  a  business  where  they  have  received  unfair  treatment, 
they  are  in  a  dilemma.  Naturally,  they  look  for  some  definite  wora 
from  Washington. 

The  average  stockman  is  also  a  farmer  and  the  time  is  here  when 
he  shoTild  make  his  plans  for  the  coming  season.  Is  it  for  the  general 
interest  that  he  remain  a  live  stock  farmer  or  should  he  devote 
his  attention  to  something  else  ?  Last  season  the  farmer  was  allowed 
to  drift;  an  indiscriminate  increase  in  production  was  urged.  The 
crop  yield,  as  already  shown,  owing  to  unusually  favorable  condi- 
tions during  the  growing  season,  was  large.  According  to  the  law 
of  chances  we  can  not  expect  this  season  to  equal  last  year's  produc- 
tion— ^next  to  the  largest  on  record.  The  amount  we  can  produce 
will  be  limited  by  bom  climatic  conditions  and  labor  supply.  Lack 
of  transportation  is  also  likely  to  seriously  interfere.  There  should 
be  no  more  drifting,  no  more  vague  and  general  assurances  from 
Washington.  A  definite  production  program  is  the  crying  need  of 
the  hour.  The  producer  wants  to  laiow  the  essential  things,  and  in 
what  proportion  they  are  needed;  otherwise,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  he  will  follow  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance — which  is  to 
seed  down  the  meadow  and  pasture,  land  which  should  be  producing 
grain.  Any  easy  self  complacency  which  goes  on  the  theory  that 
production  without  a  vigorous  governmental  leadership  will  work 
out  all  right,  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  country. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Unless  the  Government  let  alone  their 
markets  ?    If  the  markets  were  all  left  free,  we  could  rely  upon  the 
normal  individual  effort  of  the  producer? 
Mr.  iBuBKE.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  But  when  we  begin  interfering,  then  it 
is  we  must  consider  something  to  lead  and  direct? 

Mr.  BuRKB.  Of  course  the  average  producer  does  not  understand 
eithsr  the  international  situation  nor  the  national  situation.  He 
does  not  know  what  the  essentials  are  and  in  what  proportion  they 
should  be  produced.  If  ths  Government  will  tell  him  what  it  wants 
and  how  much  it  wants,  and  then  say  that  they  will  keep  their  hands 
off  the  market  and  give  it  free  and  unrestricted  play,  the  producer 
will  keep  at  his  job,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  not  any  free  market  on  account  of  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Now  that  the  packers  are  under  control,  I  assume, 
if  it  is  made  an  effective  control,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  we  will  come 
a  great  deal  nearer  having  a  free  and  untrammeled  market  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Senator  B^nyon.  With  the  hold  the  packers  have  had  there  has 
been  no  free  market,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  up  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  not  that  the  rock  in  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  it  is;  but  I  believe  we  have  got  to  assume  that 
the  Government  control  over  the  packers  could  be  made  effective. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  made  effective  under  the  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Senator  Norri.s,  I  thought  I  explained  at  the  start 
that  I  thought  it  was  very  loose  and  ineffective  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  driving  them  with  a  loose  rein  at  the  start.  The  Food 
Administration  has  no  organization — very  few  men  in  the  packing 
houses — I  think,  two  or  three. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  this  true — if  you  know  about  it — that  the 
packers,  since  they  have  been  under  license,  have  been  practically 
paying  to  the  producer  the  prices  that  have  been  designated  by  the 
Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  not  like  to  make  as  broad  a  statement  as 
that.  I  think  the  prices  that  the  packers  have  paid  the  producers 
have  been  influenced  very  much  by  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Food  Administration. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  there  not  been  an  understanding  between  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  packers  as  to  the  price  the  packers 
should  pay,  and  has  not  that  understanding.in  the  main  been  carried 
out? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  data  that- 1  intend  to  submit  in  regard  to  that 
goes  about  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  are  going  into  that,  I  will  not  press  my 
question. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  going  into  that  with  certain  data  which  I  intend 
to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  The  packers  are  a  permanent  bear  factor  in  the 
sheep,  cattle  and  hog  market;  they  depress  the  price  all  they  can,  I 

SUDDOSe  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  packers  come 
just  about  as  near  starving  the  goose  as  they  can. 

The  Chairbian.  They  depress  the  market  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  do  not  want  to  kill  the  goose  off,  you  know. 
They  want  to  keep  him  producing  golden  eggs.     I  think  they  have  it 
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in  their  power  to  kill  him  entirely  if  they  so  desire,  but  I  think  they 
are  a  little  too  smart  for  that.  I  think  they  want  to  feed  the  goose 
enough  to  keep  him  alive. 

The  Chatkman.  So  far,  has  not  the  Food  Administration  rather 
been  a  bear  influence,  in  conjunction  with  the  packers,  or  will  you 
discuss  that  later  ? 

Afr.  BuBKE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  some  data  I  have  in 
regard  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Durand's  attitude.  If  you  will 
discuss  that  later  on,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Yes,  1  will  discuss  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  first  real  and  necessary 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  very  drastic  the  control  of  the  packers;  is  that 
not  flie  most  inaportant  feature  to  start  on  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  It  is.  This  ou^ht  to  be  done  at  once.  I  think  also 
that  as  soon  as  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  can  turn  in  their  report, 
in  which  there  will  no  doubt  be  constructive  recommendations,  that 
legislation  will  probably  be  needed  to  make  effective  the  sort  of  con- 
trol that  they  recommend.  I  think  that  will  be  the  next  big  step 
forward  in  handling  the  Uve-stock  industry  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Uve-stock  industry  of  the  country  can  ever  be  on  a 
proper  basis  and  be  developed  as  a  great  industry  of  this  kind  should 
oe  developed,  until  the  monopoly  that  controls  it  to-day  is  properly 
regulated,  so  that  a  man  going  into  the  business  will  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  five  men. 
•  Senator  Johnson.  I  think  that  really  is  the  basis  to  start  adjust- 
ment on,  touching  this  question. 

Mr.  BuRKE.  Except  in  this  merely  temporary  contingency  caused 
by  the  war,  the  Food  Administration  is  merely  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things;  they  temporarij^'  ^^^ 
exercise  this  control,  which  eventually  we  must  make  permanent, 
and  the  better  they  do  it  and  the  more  they  learn  during  the  war  in 
controlling  these  people  and  working  gut  the  problems  connected 
with  it,  the  further  advanced  we  win  be  when  the  time  comes  for 
handling  them  for  good. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  that  is  not  the  remedy  during  the  war 
complete  control  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  understood  you  to  say  '*  Government  operation.'' 

Senator  Thompson.  How  can  you  control  unless  you  do  operate  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  same  men  own  the  business  and  make  the  profits 
or  losses  that  go  along  with  the  business.  They  simply  operate  their 
own  business  under  effective  Government  control.  I  understood  you 
to  ask  me  whether  I  would  recommend  Government  operation,  which 
I  would  think  is  just  like  taking  over  the  railroads;  the  owners  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  losses  or  gains  of  the  business. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  far  would  you  extend  this  control,  Mr. 
Burke?     Would  you  extend  it  to  the  consumer  and  the  producer? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  extend  it  just  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  the  producers  and  consumers  get  a  sauare  deal. 
Wherever  that  leads  to,  I  would  go  that  far,  and  nobody  knows  how 
far  that  goes  until  the  time  comes. 
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Senator  TnoiiPSON.  That  would  be  the  same  as  regulating  the 
profits. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  They  are  controlled  and  also  regulated  now. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  diflference  would  there  be  in  the  case 
of  the  packiog  plants  than  the  raiboads  during  the  war  ? 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  guarantee  the  railroads  dividends. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  do  not  guarantee  the  packer  any  profit.  You 
say  he  shall  not  make  over  a  certain  profit.  The  railroads  you  are 
guaranteeing  a  profit,  but  the  packing  industry  is  simply  allowed  to 
make  up  to  a  certain  profit. 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Burke,  on  that  question  that  you  have  just 
been  discussing:  This  is  one  thing  that  bothers  me,  ana  I  get  it  from 
the  evidence,  and  not  because  I  have  not  sympathy  with  all  of  the 
men  who  are  tryiog  to  handle  the  matter,  particularly  the  Food 
Administration — ^but  the  evidence  here  has  disclosed  over  and  over, 
and,  as  I  imderstand,  you  rather  agree  to  that  proposition,  tliat 
under  the  present  management  the  packers  are  rather  favored  by 
the  Food  Administration.  If  we  effect  a  more  complete  control  of 
the  packing  industry  and  the  same  men — ^which  would  probably  be 
true — ^would  have  charge  of  that  control,  and  could  we  expect  relief 
from  men  who,  apparently,  so  far,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  packers 
in  this  control  ?. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not  agree  to  your  proposi- 
tion, that  the  same  men  would  have  control. 

Senator  Norris.  I  can  see  that  might  not  be. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  should  have 
control.  I  think  the  men  who  are  in  control  now  are  biased,  not  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  packer  as  you  intimate  in  your  statement  as 
in  favor  of  keeping  prices  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
That  is  where  the  Food  Administration  errs  in  losing  si^ht  of  the  cost 
of  production.  It  has  left  out  apparently  of  its  csSculations  the 
producer  and  the  fact  that  the  producer  could  not  and  would  not 
Keep  on  producing  unless  some  consideration  was  had  for  costs  of 
production.     It  has  ignored  that  from  the  beginning. 

Senator  Norris.  If  the  packer  gets  an  enormous  or  too  great  a 
profit  on  his  part  in  the  work,  it  must  come  out  of  one  or  both,  the 
consumer  or  the  producer;  he  is  the  middleman.  If  we  get  a  more 
complete  control,  and  would  use  the  Food  Administration  as  the 
instrumentaUty,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  not  be  getting  the 
rehef  that  we  ought  to  get,  because  it  this  evidence  that  has  been 
disclosed  here  so  far  is  true,  the  Food  Administration,  as  between  the 
packer  and  the  producer,  have  always  leaned  to  the  packer. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Senator  Norris.  Speaking  from  the  evidence  before  this  committee, 
I  say. 

Mr.  Burke.  To  be  sure,  they  have  allowed  the  packer  what  I 
would  consider  hberal  profits,  and  they  have  had  very  little  regard 
for  cost  of  production — I  would  not  say  intentionally,  but  because 
they  know  very  Uttle  about  the  production  problems.  They  are 
Uke  babes  in  the  woods  so  far  as  production  proolems  are  concerned, 
and  I  would  not  say  that  intentionally  they  have  intended  to  do  the 
producer  an  injustice,  but  that  is  the  result  their  policies  have  always 
amounted  to. 
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Senator  Norris.  If  they  kill  the  producer,  he  is  just  as  dead  whether 
they  do  it  ''intentionally''  or  acciaen tally  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  strengthen  Government  control  over 
the  packers  or  have  Government  operation,  as  has  been  suggested, 
do  you  not  imagine  the  same  men  would  be  put  in  control  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  not  at  all.  I  do  not  beUeve  a  set  of  men  should 
be  in  control  of  the  packers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  buy- 
ing products  at  very  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  that,  but — — 

Mr.  Burke  (continuing).  Who  are  enormous  buyers  themselves, 
as  are  the  people  who  are  in  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  hot  catch  my  point.  I  did  not  say  what 
manner  of  men  you  thought  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Burke,   i  ou  asked  me  if  the  same  ihen  would  be  in  control. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  same 
men  would  be  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  i  think  in  picking  out  the  men  who  would  control  the 
packing  industry  that  it  could  be  assumed  that  men  who  are  interested 
m  buying  a  product  as  low  as  possible  would  not  be  put  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  In  putting  a  man  in  charge  of  the  coal  business 
you  would  assume  a  man  would  be  appointed  who  would  know  some- 
thing about  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  would  assume  that,  too,  and  carry  it  right 
a^ong  to  the  packing  business.  The  fact  these  men  do  not  understand 
production  problems  would  be  the  strongest  argument  against  put- 
ting them  in  control. 

ihe  Chairman.  The  point  is,  we  have  had  our  heatless  weeks  and 
our  '^blue  Mondays. ''  Of  course  we  passed  a  law  here — ^I  did  not 
vote  for  it 

Senator  Kendrick  (interposing).  Mr.  Burke,  clearly  your  idea  is 
that  there  should  be  representation  of  all  interests  on  tne  board  of 
control  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kendrick.  The  producer,  the  consumer,  and  the  packer  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  producer,  consumer,  and  the  packer  should  all 
be  fairly  treated,  and  in  order  that  they  should  all  be  lairly  treated  they 
should  all  be  represented  on  a  board  of  control. 

Senator  Norris.  You  have  been  on  the  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting the  stock  men  in  the  capacity  of  a  sort  of  an  advisory  agency 
to  Mr.  Cotton  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  been  satisfied  that  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Durand,  his  first  assistant,  have  understood  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  at  all.  I  have  been  satisfied  that  they  do  not, 
and  that  they  were  not  particularly  interested 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  You  would  not  be  at  all  satisfied  if 
Mr.  Cotton  were  put  in  charge  of  the  pacldng  business  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Why,  no;  I  think  not.  I  think  some  man  who  under- 
stands the  problems  of  production  should  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
Winess. 

Senator  Norris.  I  agree  with  you  fully, 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  offer  this  idea :  The  apparent  trouble  about 
most  Govermnent  control  is  that  we  assume,  wnen  we  undertake  it 
and  provide  for  it,  it  will  be  done  in  the  idealistic  way,  and  we  pre- 
sume  men  who  are  idealistic  in  qualifications  wiU  be  appointed ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  the  man  you  can  not  elimmate  the  per- 
sonal factor  from  the  equation,  and  you  get  Mr.  Hoover  to  administer 
food,  to  look  after  production  in  the  United  States,  who  knows  nothing 
about  it,  who  is  an  engineer,  and  you  get  Mr.  Garfield,  a  man  who  i» 
president  of  a  coUege,  to  look  after  the  coal  administration. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke,  you  have  several  times  stated  that 
prices  have  been  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Are  you 
m  a  position  to  show  that  the  consumer  has  received  any  benefit  from 
these  reductions  that  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  the  wholesale  market  quotations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  he  has  probably  received  a  small  amount  of  benefit,, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  he  should  have  received  in  proportion  to 
what  has  been  taken  off  the  price  paid  to  the  producers  of  food. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  think  you  wanted  to  let  your  testimony 
stand  as  broadly  as  you  made  it,  that  the  consumer  has  received  the 
benefit.  I  think  every  citizen  in  this  land  knows  that  is  not  true; 
that  the  consumer  has  not  received  any  benefit,  because  you  go  to  any 
place  in  this  city  or  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  and  every 
woman  knows  she  is  paying  more  for  meat  or  any  kind  of  provisions 
than  she  has  ever  paid  before.  You  are  paying  45  to  50  cents  for  a 
ordinary  roast  right  now. 

Mr.  BtFRKE.  I  think  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  enormous  cost 
of  distribution. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then,  why  do  you  say  it  has  been  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  ? 

Mr,  Burke.  Because,  I  believe  to  some  extent  the  consumer  has 
been  benefited;  I  do  not  beUeve  he  has  had  nearly  the  benefit  he 
should  have. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  you  would  have  a  mighty  hard  time  to 
prove  the  consumer  has  been  benefited  in  the  least. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Do  you  think  prices  might  have  been  higher  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  think  if  prices  had  been  considerably  higher  on 
live  stock,  that  the  consumer  would  have  paid  sUghtly  more.  1  think 
that  is  the  way  that  would  work  out. 

Senator  Gronna.  Here  are  the  wholesale  prices  on  March  12,  1918. 
This  is  issued  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets: 
Steers,  choice,  Boston,  17}  to  17^;  good  17},  medium  17}.  The 
prices  vary  a  little  in  the  different  markets — New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Wasmngton — ^but  not  very  much.  How  does  that  compare  with 
the  prices  the  consumer  actually  pays?    Have  you  eone  over  that? 

Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  details.  I  know  that  such 
choice  cattle  were  selling  last  fall  around  21  to  22  cents.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  consumer  has  got  part  of  the  benefit  of  that  big 
decline.  I  beheve  he  has.  But  the  great  trouble  is  that  between 
the  time  the  packer  buvs  the  cattle  and  the  consumer  gets  it  there 
is  the  tremendous  cost,  the  overhead  charges  in  distribution.  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  a  statement  made  by  the  Food  Administration 
recently  that  63  per  cent  of  the  margin  between  what  the  producer 
gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays  is  absorbed  by  the  retailer;  and 
that  37  per  cent  is  absorbed  by  the  packers. 
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Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  absorbed  between  the  wholesalei*  and 
the  consumer  that  might  not  be  by  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  said  between  the  price  that  the  producer  gets  and 
and  what  the  consumer  pays. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  mean  then  that  the  retailer  makes  63  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  I  mean  that  that  must  cover,  of  course,  all  of 
his  charges.     I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  tnat  is  profit. 

Senator  Gronna.  Covers  transportation  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  transportation  charges  to  the  retailer  is  included 
in  the  packers'  37  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  are  a  member  of  this  advisory  committee. 
What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Have  you  ever  investigated  this 
matter,  and  do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  low  prices — 
and  I  consider  them  low  prices — of  17J  to  17^  cents  wholesale,  are 
the  actual  prices  to  the  retailer?    Would  vou  state  that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Burke.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  could  not  say  that 
it  is,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  figures  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  guess,  is  it  not — 
these  ^ures  we  are  receiving  ?     How  are  we  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  guess.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  an  estimate.  Those  figures  are  turned  in  from  actual  sales  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  I  should  say 
it  is  not  an  estimate  or  guess. 

Senator  Gronna.  An  estimate  is  nothing  but  a  guess,  of  course. 
That  is  all  it  is,  all  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  guess. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  really  be  the  duty 
of  your  advisory  committee — it  certainly  would  be  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  having  charge  of  this  matter,  as  he  has  it,  to  know  and  to 
furnish  to  this  committee  the  exact  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  understand  the  Food  Administration  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  up  to  somebody  else  to  look  into  the  retail  distribution. 
For  instance,  that  the  producers  themselves  ought  to  have  organiza- 
tions who  would  see  that  municipal  markets  are  established  and  that 
the  price  goes  to  the  consmner  on  a  reasonable  basis.  But  if  you  know 
anything  about  the  producers  you  know  that  the  producers  have  not 
any  efficient  organization  by  which  anything  of  that  kind  could  be 
put  into  ehect. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  very  much  about 
producers,  because  the  producers  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
prices.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  what  the  producer  gets,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Norris  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the  packers  have  really  been  favored; 
and  your  statement  certainly  indicates  that  that  is  true.  Of  course, 
you  Qo  not  say  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  merely  state  that  the  packers  have  been  allowed  to 
make  certain  profits  and  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I  can  whether 
you  consider  tney  are  Uberal. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  you  state  that  the  producers  have  been 
allowed  to  make  certain  reasonable  profits? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then,  have  they  not  been  favored  as  against 
the  producers? 
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Mr.  Burke.  You  are  just  as  competent  to  pass  on  that  as  I  am; 
I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  facts  and  let  you  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

Senator  Gronn A.  What  is  the  use  of  ai^uing  aroimd  the  circle? 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  state  facts,  if  you  beheve  thev  are  facts — 

Mr.  Burke  (interposing).  I  am  trying  to  give  you  tne  facts  just 
as  nearly  as  I  can. 

Senator  Gronna.  Since  we  have  got  into  this  controversy,  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  beheve  that  the  producers  of  cattle  have  been 
permitted  to  make  a  profit.     You  can  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  answer  it  in  his  wav,  that  they  have  not  made 
a  profit  and  that  they  have  made  a  big  loss. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  the  packers  oeen  allowed  to  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  have  been  allowed  to  make  a  big  profit. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Burke.  Something  far  more  definite  than  mere  suggestions 
from  Washington  is  necessary.  Producers  should  be  imonned 
promptly  not  only  what  the  essentials  are,  but  to  what  extent,  if  anv, 
prices  will  be  controlled,  either  directly  by  price  fixing  or  indirectly 
oy  curtailing  the  demand  for  their  products.  If  controlled,  will  pro- 
tection be  fSforded  ?  The  policy  of  the  Government,  in  controlling 
prices  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  without  due  regard  for  cost  oi 
production,  has  already  destroyed  the  meat  producers'  confidence  in 
the  business  and  unless  the  situation  is  promptly  corrected  it  is  sure 
to  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  The  ordinary  consumer  hails 
price  control  with  dehght,  as  he  thinks  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  buy 
at  lower  prices.  It  gives  a  false  idea  of  abimdance,  but  eventually, 
if  not  wisely  used,  it  will  result  in  famine.  It  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  that  production  and  distribution  should  be  considered  as 
one  problem.  Last  year  a  serious  mistake  was  made  by  drawing  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two,  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  production  side  and  the  Food  Administration  on  the 
distribution  side.  It  has  resulted  disastrously  for  meat  producers. 
Confidence  is  the  greatest  stimulant  to  production;  there  is  nothing 
like  uncertainty  to  destroy  confidence.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
these  two  great  departments  of  the  Government  will  work  out  to- 
gether a  program,  fair  to  all  interests,  which  will  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  on  our  6,000,000  farms  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  agree  with  your  remarks  that  it  has  resulted 
disastrously  to  the  producer.  You  would  not  agree  that  it  has  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  the  packer,  would  you,  m*.  Burke? 

Mr.  Burke.  No.  My  whole  argument  there  is  that  the  producer 
has  been  very  much  injured  by  the  pohcy  of  the  Government,  and 
that  he  must  have  his  confidence  restored  if  he  is  to  continue  as  a 
producer.  If  normal  supplies  of  meats  are  not  needed  in  this  country, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  say  so.  If  they  want 
to  feed  grain  to  sustain  human  life  in  larger  proportions  tnan  it 
has  been  fed,  that  is  something  they  ought  to  let  us  know.  It  is  a 
very  vital  thing.  The  men  in  charge  of  this  situation,  and  they 
only,  are  competent  to  work  out  the  large  questions  of  policy  like 
that,  and  the  sooner  the  ordinary  cowman  and  farmer  knows  what 
their  position  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  said  something  a  moment  ago  about  the 
agricultural  situation,   and   that  we  should   have  an   agricultural 
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policy.  Suppose  you  were  Food  Administrator,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Just  imagme  yourself  to  be  Food  Administrator;  what  would  you 
do  to  straighten  this  out? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  woxild  be  to  take  off  the 
restrictions  on  consumption. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  You  would  abolish  meatless  days? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  abolish  meatless  days,  and  not  only  that,  I 
would  go  further.  I  would  announce  that  tnere  is  a  great  damming 
back  of  supplies,  both  on  the  hoof  and  on  the  hooks,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  in  this  country  so  far  as  they  consistently  can  to 
eat  meat  instead  of  discriminating  against  it. 

Sean  tor  Thompson.  Has  there  been  a  saving  in  meat  by  having 
meatless  days? 

Mr.  Burke.  There  was  a  saving  in  meat  resulting  in  the  damming 
back  of  the  supplies  and  the  destruction  of  the  profitable  market  to 
the  producer. 

Senator  Thompson.  There  was  a  saving  of  meat,  but  not  of  ne- 
cessity? 

Mr.  BtJRKE.  A  saving  of  meat?  What  is  the  use  of  saving  meat 
when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  to  meet  the  demand  of  both  do- 
mestic and  export  needs  ?  If  you  conserve  meat  to  a  point  where  it 
results  in  glut  and  congestion  it  means  losses  to  the  producer,  and 
that  means  eventually  a  decrease  in  production.  If  you  try  to  save 
meat  beyond  a  certain  point,  those  very  unfortunate  tmngs  will 
follow. 

The  Chairman.  They  found  in  England,  Mr.  Burke,  that  the 
meatless  days  increased  the  consumption  of  bread,  which  it  was 
more  important  to  conserve  than  meat. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Is  that  all  you  would  do  to  straighten  out  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  said  that  was  the  first  thing  I  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  effect  of  meatless  days  on  demand 
and  prices  ?  That  gets  it  connected  up,  and  I  think  that  is  important, 
if  you  have  made  any  study  or  any  estimate  of  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  effect  of  meatless  days  on  the  demand  and 
prices? 

The  Chairm^a^n.  How  much  has  that  cut  down  the  demand  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  the  meatless  days  has  this  effect:  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  it  does  not  increase  exports.  I  have  figures  here  to 
diow  that  instead  of  increasing  exports  our  total  exports  of  meat 
during  1917  have  decreased. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Could  you  put  the  figures  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  going  to  fix  that.  I  can  give  actual  figures. 
I  have  them  right  here,  if  you  are  interested  in  knowing  the  exports 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  tJHAiRAUN.  I.  tmnk  it  would  be  interesting  to  just  state  the 
tiigntegate. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  going  to  go  along  in  a  more  orderly  program  as 
1  had  mapoed  it  out. 

Senator  NoRRis.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  allow  Mr.  Burke  to  go 
on  with  his  statement  as  he  has  mapped  it  out,  and  then  later  interro- 
gate him. 
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Mr.  Burke.  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  last  fall  and  just  refer  to  a 
statement  Mr.  Hoover  made  in  regard  to  the  live-stock  situation. 
That  was  a  statement  made  in  BiHletin  No.  10,  issued,  I  think,  in 
September.  He  had  reviewed  the  grain  situation,  particularly  with 
reference  to  wheat,  in  this  bulletin,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  live- 
stock situation  and  he  says: 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  regard  it  with  even  more  concern  than  the  bread 
position. 

That  shows  the  importance  with  which  Mr.  Hoover  regarded  the 
meat  situation. 
He  says  [reading]: 

In  the  matter  of  beef,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  allies  can,  b^r  sufficient  encroachment 
into  the  herd,  support  themselves  without  any  consequential  expansion  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  period  that  the  slaughter  is  carried  on,  but  there 
are  limits  to  even  this. 

And  then  just  below  he  says  [reading]: 

It  is  useless  to  slaughter  beef  in  such  an  emergency  under,  say  2  years  of  age,  and 
the  encroachment  into  the  cattle  herds  of  one  ally  is  limited  practically  to  the  killing 
of  mostly  male  animals  above  2  years  of  age  and  of  the  useless  milk  animals.  If  the 
war  continues  long  enough  this  point  of  slaughter  will  be  reached  amount  others, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  find  large  quantities  of  beef 
before  the  war  is  over,  although  for  the  next  few  months  the  demand  for  beef  may  not 
be  so  heavy  upon  us. 

Apparently  he  recc^nized,  gentlemen,  at  that  time  that  the  de- 
mana  for  meat  products  for  export  was  not  to  be  unusually  large  on 
us  for  months  to  come.  Now,  m  view  of  that  statement,  ap]>arently 
understanding  the  situation  in  regard  to  our  beef  requirements  for 
export,  the  Department  of  Agricmture,  backed  up  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, starts  in  on  this  tremendous  campaign  for  indiscrimi- 
nate meat  production.  If  it  was  not  going  to  be  needed  for  export, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  needed  for  domestic  consumption,  ana  if  it 
is  needed  for  domestic  consumption  in  these  abnormal  quantities 
what  reason  can  there  possibly  be  for  trying  to  restrict  that  con- 
sumption ? 

Senator  Gbqnna.  Mr.  Burke,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  It  may 
not  interest  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  it.  I  know  you  are  a  stockman  and  that  you  know  that 
business.     I  have  information  that  leads  me  to  believe  that. 

Is  there  any  other  way  to  rapidly  produce  meat  than  to  take  cattle 
that,  we  will  say,  are  almost  full  grown  and  put  them  on  what  we  caQ 
expensive  feeding — ^that  is  what  we  call  tnem  in  my  country — ^we 
make  them  just  as  fat  as  we  can.  Of  course,  that  will  make  the  price 
of  that  beef  high,  as  an  expert  said  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  the 
feeding  of  the  last  30  days  cost  more  than  the  feeding  of  the  first  30 
days. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  last  gain  is  the  most  expensive. 

Senator  Gbonna.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  only  way  to  conserve 
food  or  to  produce  it  is  to  increase  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  the 
weight  of  tne  animal;  in  other  words,  to  feed  it  as  loiag  as  it  will 
increase  in  weight;  and  while  we  reahze  that  that  is  makii^  the  meat 
more  expensive,  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  that,  and  then  not 
restrict  the  price,  but  let  the  rich  people  buy  that  expensive  meat  and 
the  poor  people  buy  the  cheaper  meat;  and  has  not  that  been  done 
away  with  under  these  regulations  ? 
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Mr.  BuKKE.  The  whole  influenct  of  the  Food  Administration  has 
heen  against  the  feeding  of  cattle  to  what  we  call  a  "finish." 
Senator  Gronna.  A  highly  finished  animal. 

Mr.  Burke.  Their  contention  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  that 
because  the  demand  for  the  higher-priced  cuts  of  beef,  such  as  you  are 
talking  about,  has  been  greatly  restricted.  The  richer  classes  and 
the  middle  classes  who  buy  the  best  cuts  of  beef  have  reduced  their 
consumption  and  their  demand,  so  that  there  is  relatively  less  demand 
for  that  kind  of  meat,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  being  for  the  cheaper 
and  medium  cuts.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  food  conservation 

Mr.  Burke  (iaterposiag).  Of  course,  you  can  produce  more  meat 
by  feeding  all  these  cattle  to  a  finish,  if  that  is  considered  desirable, 
but  the  Food  Administration  has  taken  the  position  that  that  is 
highly  undesirable;  and  I  am  inchned  to  think  their  position  is 
correct. 
Senator  Gronna.  You  thiak  it  is  correct,  Mr.  Burke  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  I  think  it  is  correct.  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
general  food  conservation  to  feed  cattle  large  quantities  of  these  high- 
priced  primary  products. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  words  ''food  conserva- 
tion." I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  that  is  meat  conser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  mean  whether  it  would  produce  larger  quantities 
of  beef  ?     I  should  say,  yes. 
Senator  Gronna.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  it  is  not  desirable  to  produce,  according  to  the 
Oovemment,  large  quantities  of  that  class  of  beef. 
Senator  Gronna.  It  would  make  it  too  expensive  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  merely  wanted,  in  line  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Hoover  in  September,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
Ist  day  of  December,  1917 — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  the  amount  df 
feeder  stock  that  went  out  from  the  livestock  markets  of  the  country, 
showing  there  was  an  increase  and  its  influence  on  the  future  supplies 
of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  which  everybody  could  get;  for  the  first 
11  months  ending  December  1,  1917,  there  were  782,000  more  feeder 
cattle,  393,000  more  feeder  hogs,  and  830,000  more  feeder  sheep  went 
out  to  the  feed  lots  than  on  previous  years.  That  was  a  well  known 
fact.  So  that  the  Food  Administration  had  advance  notice  that  there 
were  apparently  plenty  of  animals  going  out  on  feed. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  they  started  in  on  their  restrictions,  and  I 
want  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  said  that  the  meatless  day  was 
the  symbol  by  which  the  people  of  the  country  intended  to  win  the 
war,  and  that  in  carrying  out  the  program  they  have  gone  very  much 
farther  in  restricting  consumption  than  it  was  originally  supposed 
they  would.  In  other  words,  instead  of  restricting  the  eating  oi  meats 
on  the  9  or  12  meals  out  of  the  21,  the  restrictions  went  verv  much 
farther.  The  Food  Administration  sent  out  three  speakers  of 
national  reputation  into  the  West  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
They  toured  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  they  went  on  westward  through 
the  country,  and  their  propaganda  was  such  that  the  people  got  the 
impression  that  an  inaiscriminate  suspension  of  eating  meat,  and 
especially  all  classes  of  pork,  was  what  was  desired.     These  speakers 
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were  Mr.  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  apd  Raymond  Wilbur,  of  Stanford 
University,  and  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Isabel  Beecher. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  on  salaries  or  devoting  their  time 
without  pay  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  are  devoting  their  time,  as  I  understand  it. 
This  is  from  an  Omaha  paper:    ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  appeal  made  in  Omaha  Monday  by  Senator  Everett 
Colby,  New  Jersev,  Dr.  Raymond  Wilbur,  and  Mrs.  Isabell  Beecher,  speakers  for  tiie 
National  Food  Administration,  that  consumers  forego  the  use  of  pork,  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  eliminate  this  article  from  Omaha  tables. 

Then  below: 

The  ''Block  Vigilantes,"  a  group  of  5,000  Omaha  women,  will  canvass  every  block 
in  the  city  of  Omaha,  askine  for  a  definite  pledge  that  housewives  forego  the  use  of 
pork  and  white  fioiu:  during  the  duration  of  the  war. 

And  then  another: 

Dick  Kitchen,  president  of  the  Omaha  Hotel  Men's  Association,  is  putting  out  1,500 
letters  to  Nebraska  eating-house  proprietors  in  Nebraska,  asking  them  to  eliminate 
pork  and  use  one-third  wheat  substitute  in  their  liberty  bread,  instead  of  a  20  per  cent 
substitute,  as  designated  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  they  suggest  a  substitute? 
Mr.  Burke.  No  ;  just  do  not  eat  pork. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Redick,  Mrs.  David  Baum,  Miss  Marthy  Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  A.  C.  Johnson, 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Mullen,  Red  Cross  workers  at  the  Baird  Building,  this  morning 
I)ledged  themselves  to  give  up  entirely  the  use  of  pork  during  the  war  and  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  to  get  others  to  d!o  the  same. 

It  quotes  Colby's  remarks : 

*  *  *  And  I  pray  I  may  never  see  another  child  starve,  but  unless  you  people 
out  here  who  have  plenty  of  everything  are  willing  to  forego  wheat  and  pork,  the  two 
great  essentials,  along  with  sugar,  the  dead  babies  of  BeljB:ium  and  the  dead  adults  in 
the  country  back  of  the  lines  as  well  as  the  soldier  fighting  in  the  trenches,  our  own 
included,  will  be  on  your  heads. 

•That  is,  gentlemen,  pretty  dangerous  stuff  for  men  of  national 
reputation  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  men  of  national  reputation  in  the 
States  they  come  from  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  I  assume  that  the  President  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  was  referring  to  Mr.  Colby  and  the 
ladv. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  they  were  sent  out  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  feel  very  certain  that  the  Food  Administration  had 
not  the  least  notion  that  these  people  were  going  to  get  off  that  line 
of  talk. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  audience  did  not  know  but  what  it  was 
some  inspired  person  speaking  with  authority  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Very  true,  and  hence  the  damage.  Immediately 
after  these  people  left  town  there  were  all  kinds  of  Uttle  movemente 
started  to  eliimnate  pork.  It  has  gotten  so  that  the  ordinary  house- 
wife believes  that  she  is  performing  a  patriotic  act  when  she  eliminates 
meat  from  her  table,  not  only  on  the  meatless  days  and  meatless 
meals  prescribed,  but  at  all  other  times.  That  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Food  Administration.  That  merely  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  this  thing  is  carried  away  beyond  what  was  intended.  It 
shows  how  very  dangerous  the  meatless  day  propaganda  really  is. 
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Senator  Norbis.  Why  did  they  not  stop  it,  then  i  They  are  doing 
that  same  thing  yet,  Mr,  Burke — these  same  speakers,  or  others  Uke 
them. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  are.  I  want  to  say  that  coming  east  on  the 
train  I  was  confronted  with  the  same  old  dope  in  regard  to  saving 
meat.  This  New  York  Central  Railroad  bill  of  fare  says  we  ''must 
save  beef  and  red  meats,  pork  and  all  its  products  (including  lard)^ 
wheat,  flour,  and  sugar." 

The  Chairman.  Will  jou  not  just  insert  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  .will  with  pleasure. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  New  York  Central  Lines 

18  a  member  op  the 

United  States  Food  Administration. 

Hotels,  restaurantB,  clubs,  dining  can,  steamshipe,  must  save  beef  and  red  meato 
(not  including  game),  pork  and  all  its  products  (including  lard),  and  wheat,  flour, 
sugar,  by  meatless  days  and  meals,  wneatless  days  and  meals,  porkless  days  and 
meals,  and  conserving  sugar  by  every  means  possible,  and  promoting  the  sale  and  use 
of  poultry,  ducks,  squabs,  turkeys,  guinea  chickens,  geese,  and  game  birds  in  season, 
venison,  bear,  rabbit,  and  like  game  in  season,  sea  foods,  oysten,  clams,  lobsters^ 
shrimp,  crab  meat,  salt-water  and  fresh-water  fish,  etc.,  and  egg  dishes,  cheese  dishes, 
and  dairy  products. 

THE   REASON. 

The  food  situation  in  Europe  is  far  graver  than  when  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  world  for  this  year  was  made .  We  have  an  abundance  for  ourselves, 
and  it  is  the  firm  policy  of  the  Food  Administration,  by  the  prevention  of  exports,  to 
retain  for  our  people  an  ample  supply  of  every  essential  foodstuff.  The  harvests  of 
our  allies  have  proved  less  thsm  we  luid  contemplated,  and  the  ereat  curtailment  of 
shipping  by  the  submarines  during  the  last  few  months  has  further  prevented  them 
from  access  to  more  remote  markets.  Beyond  the  demands  of  the  allies  there  is  a. 
call  upon  us  by  the  friendly  neutrals  for  food  supplies,  and  if  we  can  not  at  least  in 
part  respond  to  these  neutral  calls,  starvation  on  an  unparalleled  scale  must  ensue. 

Food  nas  now  taken  a  dominant  position  in  the  war,  and  we  must  ask  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  far  more  than  was  at  first  thought  necessary.  We  havs  exported 
the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  the  wheat  from  this  harvest  after  reserving  to  ourselves  an 
amount  sufficient  for  our  normal  consumption  of  seed  and  flour  until  the  next  harvest, 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  wheat  flour  that  the  United  States  can  contribute  to  mix 
with  the  war  bread  of  our  allies  during  this  winter  will  be  simply  the  amount  that  our 
people  reduce  liieir  consumption  month  by  month.  In  other  words,  every  grain  of 
wheat  or  its  products  that  the  allies  receive  from  the  United  States  hom  now  on  will 
be  exactly  the  amount  which  our  people  have  saved  each  month  on  their  behalf. 

The  allies  to-day  ask  for  25  per  cent  more  meat  and  fats  (pork,  dairy  products,  and 
vegetable  oils)  than  we  consider  our  monthly  production  permitb  us  to  send  them 
without  trenching  on  our  own  supplies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  we  can  consume 
lees.  Due  to  the  shortage  in  shipping,  our  available  sugar  supplies  must  be  less  than 
normal  from  the  present  time  forward . 

Thus  every  partiqle  of  diminished  consumption  by  the  American  people  is  one 
particle  more  for  the  soldiers,  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  allies  and  for  the 
starving  people  in  other  coim tries.  This  is  a  personal  obligation  upon  every  one  of 
us  toward  some  individual  abroad  who  will  suffer  privation  to  the  extent  of  our  own 
individual  negligence. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  the  few  products  which  we  should  export 
abroad,  we  will  need  to  eat  a  larger  proportion  of  many  different  foodstuffs  which  we 
can  not  export  and  which  we  have  at  home.  For  this  reason  we  must  not  waste  any 
foodstuffs.  A  ^eat  many  individuals  in  our  population  eat  far  more  food  than  is  • 
neceseary  to  maintain  their  health  and  strength.  In  this  emergency  only  the  simplest 
of  living  is  patriotic.  We  want  no  person  in  the  United  States  to  eat  less  than  is 
required  for  good  health  and  full  strength,  for  in  this  emergency  America  requires 
every  atom  of  the  productive  power  of  our  people.    While  many  can  eat  less,  all  of 
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our  population  can  subfltitute  other  foodstuffs  for  the  few  that  are  vitally  needed 
for  export. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Russia  collapsed  not  because  of  the  Germans 
on  her  borders,  but  largely  because  of  the  failive  to  organize  and  feed  her  own  citizens, 
and,  if  we  are  to  emerge  victorious  from  this  war,  we  can  not  risk  the  coUapse  of  another 
of  our  allies  fr<»n  this  same  cause.  There  is  no  waste  of  food  among  any  of  our  allies — 
there  is  the  most  drastic  reduction  in  their  consumption;  there  if-  actual  privation 
among  their  women  and  children;  there  is  (starvation  in  Belgium. 

We  have  already  issued  a  series  of  suggestions  in  the  Home  Card — a  card  that  is  now 
hanging  in  over  ten  millions  of  homes.  These  suggestions  have  already  shown  im- 
portent  results,  and  to  these  we  now  add  others.  The  problem  of  saving  in  food  is  a 
local  and  individual  one,  so  that  more  precise  and  definite  rules  just  to  sul  can  not  be 
formulated.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  conscientious  consideration  of  every  individual 
that  he  or  she  should  eat  only  tluit  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  bodily  health  and 
strength  and  unselfishly  to  select  thobo  foodstuffs  the  use  of  which  relieves  interna- 
tional necessities.  In  this  winter  of  I9I8  lies  the  ptriod  when  there  will  be  tested 
in  tlus  great  free  cotrntr^  of  ouib  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  people  are 
capable  of  voluntary  individual  self-sacrifice  to  save  the  world. 

Herbert  Hoover, 
United  StaUs  Food  Administrator. 

The  Food  Administration  asks  everyone  in  the  hotels,  restaurants,  clubo,  dining 
caiB,  and  steamships  of  the  country  to  maintain  rigidly  the  following  rules  to  supple- 
ment all  previous  ones.  This  is  the  absolute  minimum  of  what  must  be  acc!ompliBh^ . 
In  some  States  or  wherever  local  conditions  make  it  possible  more  drastic  regulations 
may  be  adopted. 

Wheat. — ^Two  wheatless  days  each  week — one  wheatless  meal  each  day.  Monday 
and  Wednesday  to  be  the  wheatless  days.  Breakfast  or  supper  to  be  the  wheatless 
meal.  Wheatless  means  no  wheat  products — substitute  other  grains  and  cereals. 
Give  the  guest  whatever  bread  and  butter  local  conditions  warrant — ^but  make  the 
guest  ask  for  it. 

Meat. — One  meatless  day  each  week — one  meatlees  meal  each  day.  Tuesday  to 
be  the  meatless  day.  Breakfast  or  supper  to  be  the  meatless  meal.  Meatless  means 
no  red  meat — ^i.  e.,  beef,  pork,  pork  products,  mutton,  veal,  lamb.  •  Use  in  their  place 
fish  and  sea  foods  of  all  kmds,  poultary,  game,  and  meat  substitutes  procurable  in  the 
local  markets. 

Porib. — ^Two  porklesB  days  each  week — ^Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Porkless  means 
no  fresh  or  salt  pork,  bacon,  ham,  or  lard. 

FatM. — ^Eliminate  as  many  fried  dishes  as  possible  from  your  menus.  Instead  of 
lard,  use  vegetable  oils  for  frying,  such  as  olive  oil,  com  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  maigarine, 
and  vegetable  oil  compounds. 

Trim  all  coarse  fats  ^m  meats  before  cooking  them  and  sell  them  to  the  soap  maker; 
even  if  you  sell  this  extra  amount  of  fat  you  hAve  saved  it. 

Sugar. — Do  not  serve  candies  or  mints  after  the  meal.  Use  honey  and  maple  sirup 
as  a  substitute  whenever  possible.  Eliminate  icing  on  cakes  and  serve  the  open- 
topped  tart  with  a  filler  of  all  classes  of  fruits,  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  etc. 
Granulated  is  considered  mora  economical  for  table  use  than  lump  sugar. 

Suppers. — In  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  better  class  serving  supper,  kindly  be 
patriotic  enough  to  eliminate  meat,  pork  and  pork  products  from  their  supper  menus 
and  substitute  sea  foods,  crab  meat,  poultry  of  all  kinds,  game  in  season  and  cheese 
dishes,  eggs  and  dairy  products. 

Banquets. — ^Hoteh  and  restaurants  serving  banquets  will  eliminate  beef,  pork  and 
pork  products  and  substitute  sea  foodi ,  poultry,  ^ame,  and  other  substitutes  made 
possible  by  local  conditions.  The  above  also  apphes  to  large  luncheons  or  any  large 
gathering  at  which  food  is  served. 

General. — ^Use  local  and  seasonable  supplier.  Do  not  requiro  abnormal  ute  of  the 
railways  to  transport  products  from  far  aneld,  now  that  we  need  all  cais  possible  for 
war  purposes. 

AO  waste  food  should  be  saved  to  ieed  animals  or  for  reduction  to  obtain  the  fats. 
No  food  should  be  burned.  The  encouragement  of  hors  d'oeuvre  of  vegetable  salads, 
fish,  and  sea  food  at  the  start  of  the  meal,  and  of  cheese,  fruit,  and  coffee  at  its  end,  will 
save  greatly  in  all  staples  and  permit  the  effective  use  oi  many  available  foods.  Reduce 
4he  number  of  courset  served  which  contain  the  staples  that  must  be  saved  for  export. 
This  means  beef,  pork  products,  and  wheat. 

Table  d'hote  service,  unless  very  carefully  supervised,  results  in  waste  in  eating 
and  preparation,  and  should  be  discouraged  in  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  wherever 
conditions  will  permit.  In  circumstances  requiring  table  d'hote  meals,  articles  of 
food  not  required  for  export  to  our  allies  should  be  served.     The  American  plan  hotel 
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• 

ia  restaurant  should  require  its  guests  to  choose  specifically  in  writing,  from  the  items 
offered  as  in  the  European  plant  so  as  to  avoid  waste. 

The  cafeteria  system  is  recommended  for  employees  wherever  possible,  as  it  facili- 
tates service  and  eliminateb  waste. 

Note.— -Under  various  circumstances  and  with  varying  conditions,  advisable 
modifications  of  our  plan  and  other  opportunities  for  food  saving  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  you. 

The  essential  is:  A  sincere  and  patriotic  mil  to  save — and  thus  serve  the  country. 

UNirBD  States  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Norris.  Why,  of  course,  all  that  is  going  on  now,  and  th© 
ordinary  housewife  thinks  she  is  a  traitor  if  she  does  not  follow  that 

Mr.  Burke.  We  still  find  the  meatless  literature  in  the  restaurants 
and  the  dining  cars  on  the  railroad  trains. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ehminate  these  meatless  days  before 
this  fulmination  of  Mr.  Colby^s  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  they  had  partially  eliminated  it,  but  about  one 
week  after  these  speakers  were  iu  (zmaha — ^they  were  there  either 
Monday  or  Tuesday — the  Food  Administration  came  out  with  the 
announcement  that  the  ban  would  be  taken  off  except  on  Tuesdays. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  saw  a  man  yesterday,  a 
member  of  a  State  board  of  agriculture,  who  was  going  out  at  the 
instance  of  the  Food  Administration,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to 
urge  farmers  to  produce.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  just  at  the  time  these  people  were  preaching 
this  propaganda  and  people  were  so  excited  about  it,  the  Food 
Admmistration  was  reaUy  considering  taking  the  thing  off. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  would  have  to  do  that,  Mr.  Burke,  or 
there  would  be  a  head-on  collision,  if  thdy  are  urging  production  and 
these  other  fellows  are  urging  the  other  way. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  has  had  great  effect  on 
the  public.  I  could  show  you  thousands  of  letters  .from  people  of 
my  own  State,  many  of  them  asking  if  it  was  considered  impatriotic 
to  iise  meat  at  all.  In  every  case  I  have  referred  them  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
saying  I  was  not  in  position  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Burke.  Let  us  see  what  effect  all  this  has  had,  gentlemen. 
Here  is  the  statement  of  Mi*.  Howe,  the  manager  for  Annour  &  Co., 
which  came  out  a  few  days  after  these  people  had  been  giving  their 
propaganda  [reading]: 

Hanifi,  bacon,  and  other  pork  products  are  piling  up  in  the  packing  houses  and  there 
bafl  been  a  big  slump  in  local  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  hog  meat,  due  to  the  "pork- 
leas"  campaign  which  the  Food  Administration  has  been  waging. 

Mr.  Howe  is  the  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  Omaha  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  West. 

The  *'porkle88"  campaign  is  having  a  decided  effect. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  speakers  seem  to  have  been  very  effective 
speakers^ 

Mr.  Burke.  They  were. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  anything  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  bread  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  Armour  &  Co.  say  again: 

The  condition  of  the  fresh  pork  market  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  is  very  bad.  We 
We  to  go  to  the  cellar  with  practically  all  our  pork.  The  Government  allows  only 
ft  certain  per  cent  profit  and  we  must  sell  on  a  cost  basis. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Could  people  get  along  just  as  well  without  the 
pork,  do  you  thmk  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  think  so;  no.  I  think  the  laboring  man  needs 
pork  and  needs  it  very  badly. 

Senator  Gronna.  Pork  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  you  are  inter- 
ested in.     Some  of  us  are  interested  in  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  is  a  live-stock  man  and  was  invited  to 
come  and  discuss  the  meat  situation.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Minneapolis,  will 
be  here  soon  and  discuss  the  grain  problems. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  dispatch  from  Detroit  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  March  3 : 

CoDBumption  of  meats  in  Detroit  has  decreased  50  per  cent  since  the  inauguration  of 
meatless  days.  Take  it  with  us,  we  have  a  large  foreign,  hard-worldng,  meat>-eating 
population,  who  are  large  consumers  of  meats  imder  normal  conditions. 

If  it  has  that  effect  on  the  laborers,  goodness  onlj  knows  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  people  who  do  not  work  for  a  hving. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  Armour  &  Co.  which  was  published  in 
the  Chicago  papers  within  the  last  two  weeks: 

If,  for  any  reason,  producers'  outlets  to  market  were  suddenly  closed,  live-stock 
raisers  would  have  no  incentive  to  increase  their  output.  Even  if  the  stoppage  existed 
for  but  a  few  months,  it  would  cause  a  decrease  in  cattle  breeding.  For,  why  sliould 
the  farmer  raise  that  which  he  can  not  sell?  Of  course,  consumers  would  not  feel  this 
immediately.  It  takes  three  years  to  mature  a  beef  animal  for  market.  But  three 
years  hence,  the  supply  would  be  short  and  prices  would  jump  sharply. 

One  of  the  most  important  services,  therefore,  which  a  concern  like  Armour  &  Co. 
can  render  to  consumers  is  to  keep  the  producers'  nuirket  constantly  open,  thereby 
encouraging  increased  production. 

For,  if  Armour  bougnt  from  producers  only  when  there  was  a  heavy  demand  from 
meat  users,  or,  if  Annour  sold  to  consumers  only  when  cattle  growers  had  raised  a 
surplus  supplv.  there  could  be  no  stability  to  meat  prices  at  any  time.  With  the 
public  it  would  be  always  '*a  feast  or  a  famine.'' 

All  this  is  but  preface  to  stating  a  remarkable  condition  which  exists  to-day. 

Meatless  days  were  expected  to  save  one-seventh  of  our  national  meat  consumption 
for  oiu*  allies  abroad.  Instead,  the  demand  for  meat  in  some  parts  of  the  country  has 
fadlen  off  as  much  as  half. 

The  Chairmax.  What  authority  is  that? 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  Armour  &  Co.'s  statement  in  the  Chicago 
papers: 

So  great  is  the  reaction  that  were  it  left  to  itself,  production  would  probably  be 
decreased  for  years  to  come.  Farmers  would  merely  drop  cattle  raising  to  a  large 
extent — at  least,  imtil  the  demand  reasserted  itself. 

I  imderstand  that  Armour  &  Co.  made  a  statement  in  which  they 
said  their  demand  for  meat  had  been  decreased  about  25  per  cent. 
I  would  not  vouch  for  that  statement. 

Senator  K^nyon.  Only  about  5  per  cent  goes  abroad  ? 

Mr,  Burke.  About  5  per  cent  oi  our  beef  products  goes  abroad. 
Here  is  what  the  Food  Administration  says  about  the  situation  at 
the  present  time: 

The  demand  on  tonnage  for  immediate  present  will  be  on  cereals  to  the  exclofiion 
of  meat  products  other  than  in  sufficient  amount  to  meet  necessary  allied  reguirements 
without  attempting  to  build  up  a  surplus  over  there  as  would  be  very  desirable  with 
ample  tonnage. 

That  is  March  4.  Simply  showing  that  they  are  in  no  position  at 
this  time  to  take  this  tremendous  surplus  of  supphes  off  the  hands 
of  producers  by  an  export  outlet.  We  must  get  away  with  this  prod- 
uct, 95  per  cent  of  it  at  least,  through  the  domestic  demand;  and 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Food  Administration. 
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In  regard  to  the  meatless  day,  it  does  not  increase  the  exports. 
It  dams  back  the  supply  in  this  country  and  makes  congestion  even- 
tually, and  immediately  lowers  prices.  Of  course,  «3l  the  meat 
that  is  raised  in  the  country  will  have  to  be  consumed,  but  it  means 
a  forced  consumption. 

Senator  Kenton.  Low  prices  to  the  consmner,  Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  You  can  not  force  the  consumption  of  our  domestic 
supply  into  12  meals  at  the  same  kind  of  a  price  that  you  could  if 
people  were  allowed  to  spread  it  out  over  the  21  meals.  It  is  just 
like  driving  it  through  the  narrow  neck  of  a  bottle. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  it  lower  the  prices  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  it  what  to  the  consumer  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  You  just  made  the  statement  that  it  does  lower 
the  prices.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  lowers  the  prices  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  we  discussed  that  a  while  age,  and  my  opinion 
was  that  the  consumer  got  part  of  the  benefit,  but  that  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  bulk  of  the  benefit  was  absorbed  by  the  packers 
and  the  retailers.  I  think  it  is  divided  between  the  three,  in  just 
what  proportion  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Senator  Norris.  If  at  a  good  place,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the 
question  that  the  conamittee  refused  to  permit  me  to  ask  a  while  ago. 

You  were  on  this  advisory  committee  with  Mr.  Cotton.  Did  you 
meet  at  any  time  with  him  except  when  he  asked  you  to  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes — ^not  as  a  full  committee,  but  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  have  gone  to  see  Mr.  Cotton  occasionally  when  I 
deemed  it  necessary  and  have  written  him  very  often  in  regard  to  the 
situation. 

Senator  Norris.  How  often  has  the  advisory  committee  met  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Three  times. 

Senator  Norris.  Has  the  advisory  committee  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cotton  upon  what  was  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  in  regard  to  a  good  many  things.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  of  restricting  consumption,  absolutely  not.  As  early  as 
last  December  we  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cotton  the  fatality  of  the 
poUcy  they  were  pursuing,  and  have  ui^ed  him  ever  since  to  rectify  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  the  advisory  committee  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  regulation  of  the  packers,  the  profit  they  were  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Not  a  thing. 

Senator  Norris.  The  advisory  committee,  of  which  you  are  a 
member, pertained  only  to  the  producing  end  of  it;  you  were  not  con- 
sulted about  how  much  profit  tney  should  allow  the  packer  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  we  were  not  consulted  in  regard  to  that.  We 
were  allowed  to  look  over  the  terms  of  the  license,  but  as  far  as  having 
any  real  influence  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  it,  we  were  not 
consulted. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  the  advisory  committee  have  anything  to  say 
about  any  action  he  had  taken  tending  to  increase  the  price  that  the 
producer  should  get,  was  there  anythmg  done  about* that? 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  The  producers,  for  instance,  not  getting  enough 
to  pay  his  actual  expenses,  the  cattle  feeder  and  the  sheep  feeder, 
dia  the  advisory  committee  have  that  up  with  Mr.  Cotton. 
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Mr.  BuRKE.  O,  ^es;  we  had  that  up  with  him  repeatedly,  urging 
hijn  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  have  regard  for  the  cost  oi 
production  and  to  use  every  possible  noieans  in  his  power  to  insure 
that  so  far  as  he  was  able. 

Senator  Norris.  The  work  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Food 
Administration,  of  which  you  are  a  niember,  as  I  understand,  per- 
tains only  to  the  producing  end.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
packers'  end  of  it  or  the  consuiners'  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  consumers'  end  of  it.  We  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  witn  the  marketing  end,  in  regard  to  price.  We 
were  not  confined  strictly  to  production — to  helping  increase  produc- 
tion, which  was  what  they  wanted;  in  fact,  we  were  asked  in  regard 
to  market  conditions  and  in  regard  somewhat  to  prices. 

Senator  Norris.  Prices  that  the  packer  should  sell  at,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  not  prices  that  the  packer  should  sell  at. 

Senator  Norris.  But  that  he  should  pay  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  But  prices  that  would  be  fair  to  pay,  particularly  with 
regard  to  hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  your  advice  followed  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  In  regard  io  hogs?  Why,  the  principle  was  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  ratio  on  hogs,  and  then  a  minimum  was  placed  on 
this  winter's  kill  of  hogs,  which  was  in  line  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  another  committee.  But,  in  a  general  way,  the  principle 
was  reconunended  which  was  to  relate  prices  to  cost  of  production, 
which  was  adopted  on  hogs,  and  they  made  an  effor^  to  put  that  into 
effect.     You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  arrangement  on  hogs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  suggest  that  the  arrangement  does  not  begin  to 
go  into  effect  until  faS? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  principle  was  adopted.  The  ratio  does  not  begin 
to  go  into  eflfect  until  this  fall^  but  the  minumim  price  of  $15.50  per 
hundredweight  for  ho^  went  into  eflfect  last  winter. 

Senator  Norris.  This  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  did  not  be- 
lieve the  hog  price  or  any  other  price  to  the  producer  was  sufficient, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  this  committee  did  not. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  want  a  higher  price  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  As  a  member  of  the  cattle  advisory  committee  and 
not  as  a  member  of  the  hog  advisory  committee.  We  did  think  the 
ratio  should  be  higher  for  the  next  crop  of  hogs,  and  we  did  think 
the  minimum  of  loj  centr  per  pound  was  too  low.  The  minimum 
was  su^ested  as  either  16 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  producing  committee  suggested  the  price  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drop  below  16  cents. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  our  cattle  advisory  committee  had  nothing  to  da 
officially  with  the  hog  matter.  We  were  just  simply  consulted  be- 
cause we  happened  to  be  there  in  session  with  Mr.  Cotton  in  regards 
to  cattle  matters,  and  he  consulted  us  in  regards  to  this  other  matter. 

Senator  Norris.  In  your  consultation  and  work  with  Mr.  Cotton 
did  you  find  t^at  Mr.  Cotton  had  any  outUne  or  steady  plan  for  the 
control  of  these  matters  under  his  jurisdiction  ?  Did  he  nave  a  plan 
promulgated  tJhiat  was  carried  out,  or  did  he  have  any  plan  as  to  now 
the  entire  thing  should  be  met  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  should  say  rather  the  contrary.  I  think  they  figured 
on  treating  symptoms  as  they  came. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Where  did  you  write  Mr.  Cotton  when  you 
wrote  him  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  He  was  in  Chicago  part  of  the  time.  All  the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  stayed  ia  Chicago  with  the  Food  Administration  there, 
and  latterly  he  has  been  called  here  to  Washington,  and  is  here  most 
of  the  time.     I  think  he  makes  an  occasional  trip  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Norris.  In  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Cotton  did  you  get 
the  idea  that  he  understood  the  situation;  did  he  claim  to  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Burke.  In  regard  to  just  what  situation  do  you  refer,  Senator 
Norris? 

Senator  Norris.  The  whole  situation  that  he  had  under  his  control; 
the  production  of  meat  and  sale  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Burke.  He  did  not  pretend  to  understand   the  problems  of 
production.     He  did  not  understand  that. 
Senator  Norris.  What  was  he  trying  to  do  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  I  guess  he  was  trying  to  get' by. 
Senator  Kjjnyon.  He  was  familiar  with  New  York  stock,  was  he 
not? 
Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  a  different  kind  of  stock. 
The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  to  feed  that  kind  of  stock,  only 
water  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  was  going  to  say  we  have  to  feed  our  stock  some- 
thing besides  water,  and  the  New  i  ork  stock  you  do  not.  [Laughter.] 
I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  exports.  I 
think  that  is  something  that  is  very  important.  This  whole  Uve- 
stock  propaganda  of  the  Food  Administration  has  been  based  very 
largely  oii  the  tremendous  amount  of  meat  supphes  that  were  needed 
by  the  allies  and  the  civihan  population  over  there,  and  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  in  this  country  that  if  they  conserve  meat  that 
whatever  they  can  conserve  in  this  country  in  unlimited  quantities ' 
will  go  right  over  to  feed  those  peoples. 

There  never  was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  For  the  12  months  of 
1916  the  total  exports  of  beef  products  was  378,000,000  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  calendar  year  of  1917  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  No;  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  Of  that,  the  prin- 
cipal item  is  the  fresh  meat,  181,000,000  pounds.  Gentlemen,  I  nave 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  cold  storage 
in  this  country,  of  frozen  beef,  which  is  what  they  are  sending  over 
there,  right  at  400,000,000  pounds.  The  figures  were  out  for  the 
Ist  of  March — 375,000,000  pounds,  to  be  exact,  which  is  practically 
the  total  amount  of  beef  products  exported  for  an  entire  year. 

Going  back  to  1917,  when  the  meatless  day  is  presumed  to  have 
gotten  in  its  work  and  conserved  suppUes  to  go  across,  the  exports 
of  beef  products  were  393,000,000  pounds,  approximately. 

The  increase  for  the  12  months  was  about  5  per  cent,  and  that 
export  of  beef  products  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  our  total 
output.  So  the  other  95  per  cent  has  to  go  to  the  domestic  consumer. 
If  it  does  not  go  to  him  in  the  21  meals,  you  have  got  to  shove  it  into 
him  during  the  free  meals  if  you  are  going  to  get  nd  of  it. 

In  regard  to  pork  products,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  tibiat,  the  idea  being  that  pork  can  be  used  m  unlimited 
quantities  on  the  other  side.    The  amount  of  pork  products  exported 
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during  the  year  1916  was  1,483,000,000  pounds,  all  classes  of  pork 
products.  And  in  1917  it  was  1,343,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent  during  the  year  1917  over  the  year  before.  TTiat 
amounts  to  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  total  production. 

To  bring  the  matter  more  closely  up  to  date,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  beef  exports  for  the  seven  months  ending  February 
1,  1918,  which  were  213,000,000  pounds  against  200,000,000  the 
corresponding  seven  months  the  year  before,  an  increase  of  only  6 
per  cent;  and  on  hog  products  the  seven  months  ending  February 
1,  1918,  was  548,000,000  pounds  against  857,000,000  pounds  a  year 
ago,  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent  in  our  pork  products. 

The  Chairman.  Contemporaneous  with  your  porkless  days. 

Mr.  Burke.  Tes. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  got  statistics  there  of  the  pork  as  well 
as  the  beef  that  was  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  As  compared  with  the  prevoius  year? 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  of  the  previous  year.  You  do  not  give  us 
the  amount  of  pork;  you  gave  us  the  beef,  but  not  the  pork. 

Mr.  Burke,  les;  I  have  the  pork.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a 
minute.  I  was  going  to  say  that  for  the  month  of  January  the 
exports  of  pork  products  this  year  were  93,000,000  against  206,000,000 
a  year  ago.  There  is  no  question  but  what  we  could  have  exported 
and  would  have  exported  very  much  more  of  the  pork  products  if 
we  had  had  the  shipping  for  it.  But  the  shipping  was  not  available, 
the  result  being  that  we  got  supplies  dammed  back  in  this  country 
and  forced  on  the  entire  domestic  consumption,  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  been  very  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
immense  supplies  must  be  used  by  the  domestic  consumer. 

Senator  Norris.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Burke,  whether  there  have  been 
any  orders  of  the  allied  buyers  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  ?  Is  it 
not  true  we  have  filled  all  the  buyers'  orders  for  beef  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  imagine  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  orders  on 
account  of  lack  of  shipping. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understand  there  was  quite  a  lack  of  shipping; 
but  I  am  told,  so  far  as  beef  orders  were  concerned,  we  were  able  to 
fill  them.  I  do  not  know  about  the  others,  but  that  all  the  orders 
from  the  allied  Governments  have  been  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give,  in  tnis  connection,  the  total 
production  of  beef  and  of  pork  m  the  United  States  annually  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  In  pounds  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  can  do  that.     I  can  put  that  in,  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1915  to  give  you 
those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  little  too  old.  I  think  it  is 
another  statement,  but  I  wanted  it  in  this  connection  to  make  a 
calculation.  There  was  something  like  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
last  year.     I  do  not  know  the  proportions. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  informed  by  the 
Food  Administration  that  the  limited  or  restricted  beef  products  and 
pork  products  the  last  few  months  has  been  occasioned  by  the  short- 
age of  cargo  space  and  other  causes,  which  have  been  corrected 
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within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  that  the  demand  for  beef  products  is 
to  be  very  much  heavier  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Btjbke.  Yes;  I  understand  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  losses  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  During  recent  months  the  losses  have  been  heavy. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recesB 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  assembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Burke. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  L.  BVBKE— Eesumed. 

Mr.  BijRKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  figures  here 
that  you  inquired  about  this  morning,  in  r^ard  to  the  totid  meat 
production  of  the  country.  You  asked  me  n  I  could  give  you  the 
ngures  on  that? 

The  Chairbian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  could  give  you  1915  figures.  I  have  them,  and  I 
have  followed  down  throudi  1916  and  1917,  so  I  can  give  you  them 
approximately.  The  total  meat  products  in  pounds,  for  1915,  was 
21,257,000,000  pounds,  of  which  pork  constituted  11,856,000,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  Beef,  sheep,  and  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes:  beef,  ^ecnp,  and  hogs.  The  total  meat  exports 
were  9.2  per  cent  tnat  year.  The  exports  of  pork  products  for  that 
year  was  13.1  per  cent  of  total  pork  production.    The  figures  were 

fotten  up  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Live 
took  Association.  They  were  not  available  for  1916,  but  they  had 
very  close  estimates,  and  they  were  about  22,000,000,000  pounds, 
which  was  just  a  trifle  more  than  tiie  1915  figures;  and  the  state- 
ment has  recently  been  made — on  good  authority — that  the  increased 
consumption  of  meats  per  capita  m  the  United  States  for  1917  over 
1916  is  10  per  cent.  As  the  meat  exports  were  approximately  the 
same,  that  would  indicate  that  the  total  meat  proouction  for  1917 
was  heavier  than  even  for  1916. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  was  1916? 

Mr.  Burke.  Twenty-two  biUion  pounds. 

Senator  Warren.  And  24,000,000,000  or  25,000,000,000  pounds 
for  1917. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  that  give  you  the  information  you  want  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  gives  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  a  little  over  50  per  cent  is  generally  pork. 

Senator  Warren.  Why  that  increase  of  consumption  * 

Mr.  Burke.  I  presume  the  increase  in  popidation  is  responsible, 
as  much  as  anything,  for  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  then  higher  wages  in  a  great  many  cases  ? 

Senator  Warren.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  feeding  pork 
to  our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little  further  and  show 
you  to  what  this  policy  of  the  Government  in  increasing  indiscrimi- 
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nately  meat  production  with  one  hand  and  restricting  it  with   the 
other  leads. 

I  gave  you  the  figures  in  regard  to  beef  this  morning,  that  is,  that 
there  was  practically  275,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  beef  on  hand  at 
this  time  in  cold  storage ;  that  is  a  very  marked  increase  over  a  year 
ago ;  that  is  three-fourths  of  our  total  beef  products  exports  in  pounds 
for  a  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  will  need  to  export  more  this  year,  will  we 
not,  for  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  les;  we  should  export  more  than  we  did  last  year 
I  should  think,  as  more  shipping  oecomes  available  and  grain  gets 
scarcer  they  will  have  to  resort  more  to  meat,  in  order  to  feed  the 
civilian  population  and  the  armies  of  the  allies.  That  is  the  reserve; 
the  meat  animals  are  really  the  reservoir  from  which  you  can  draw 
in  case  of  a  shortage  in  gram,  and  that  is  one  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
why  the  maintenance  of  our  meat  supply  in  this  country  is  so  very 
important,  and  why  it  is  so  very  important  at  this  time  not  to  dis- 
courage production  by  disregarding  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  if  this  is  a  one-year  war  we  have 
plenty  of  meat;  if  this  is  a  three-year  war  we  may  not  have. 

Mr.  Burke.  If  we  are  just  playing  a  short  game,  we  have  gotten 
hy  all  riffht  with  our  policy — ^it  has  worked  to  perfection.  But 
if  it  is  to  De  a  two  or  three  year  war  it  is  fatal,  I  believe,  unless  it  is 
changed  and  changed  promptly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  unjust,  anyhow. 

Mr,  Burke.  It  is  unjust.  I  was  merely  speaking  of  playing  the 
game. 

Senator  Warren.  Why  did  we  not  raise  the  embargo  on  beef 
and  mutton  and  thereby  save  more  wheat? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  what  some  of  us  have  been  urging  ever  since 
last  fall. 

Senator  Warren.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  the  other  side 
that  would  seem  to  give  us  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  coming  to  some  statements  from  the  Food 
Administration  in  a  few  moments  which  have  practically  acknowl- 
edged that  this  is  the  correct  view. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  think  they  are  very  seriously  considering' 
that. 

Senator  Warren.  They  have  been  moving  that  way  as  to  mutton 
and  to  some  extent  as  to  beef. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  have  spoken  in  regard  to  beef.  Now,  in  regard  to 
lamb  and  mutton,  on  March  1  there  was  in  cold  storage  frozen  mutton 
and  lamb  7,857,000  pounds.  That  is  an  increase  of  23.6  per  cent 
as  compared  with  a  month  ago  and  40  per  cent  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  showing  that  not  only  beef  is  piling  up,  but  mutton  also. 

In  regard  to  pork,  on  March  1,  there  was  104,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  an  increase  of  40.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago- 
This  is  fresh  pork  and  does  not  refer  to  cured  products  in  cold  storage. 
The  mutton  cuts  little  figure  except  as  showing  the  outlet  is  bad.  I 
will  refer  to  the  market  m  a  moment,  showing  its  condition  and  the 
reason  that  all  this  product  has  to  go  to  storage  is  simply  because 
ther  is  no  outlet  for  it.     They  have  to  freeze  it  in  order  to  keep  it. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  weekly 
report  on  meat  conditions  for  the  week  ending  February  22,   1918, 
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in  wiiich  they  are  speaking  of  the  beef  supply.     It  states  the  supply 
of  beef  was  liberal  throu^out  the  week«  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

Prices  have  alofwly  declined  on  a  wy  liidit  demand  and  the  market  remaiui*  wr} 
weak  and  draggy.     It  is  not  so  moch  a  qnefltioo  of  prices  now  ai»  it  is  to  find  a  buyer. 

The  Chaikmax.  What  is  that  statement  from  ? 
Mr.  BiTRKi:.  That  is  from  the  weekly  report  of  the  meat  ronditions 
by  the  Oflfiee  of  Markets. 
Now,  in  r^ard  to  pork: 

Heavy  receipts  of  all  pork  cuts  necesntated  a  heav^*  movement  to  the  ireexer,  while 
considerable  quantities  which  arrived  in  a  stale  condition  were  soUl  at  a  wide  nuise  in 
prices.  '"PorWless  days*"  and  "'meatless  breakfasts"  each  day  have  curtailed  th« 
consumptiiHi  of  fresh  pork  probably  more  than  an^'  other  meat,  and  this  is  being 
reflected  in  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  volume  of  boswess. 

This  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own  statement  in  n»gartl  to 
the  effect  of  the  meatless  and  porkless  days.  In  other  words,  they 
can  not  dispose  of  the  product,  so  it  goes  into  the  freezers. 

Coming  to  lamb — ^tms  is  all  for  the  same  week-  as  to  Botiton,  the 
report  says: 

The  retailers  and  consumers  seem  to  be  pa^dng  le^t  and  lem  attention  to  lamb. 
Market  tiirougliout  the  week  has  been  dull  and  extremely  dnvgcy,  at  times  pnM*tically 
denMNralized.  While  the  heayy-weig)it  lambs  have  suffered  the  mont,  Mtill  the  liKhter 
avera^pes  have  come  in  for  Uieir  share  the  present  week  and  pricest  «how  a  wide  nuiKe 
Ptactically  all  arrivals  since  Wednesday  morning  of  strictly  fre«h  lambrt  were  <li*li  v'(«r(Hl 
direct  frcMn  the  cars  to  the  freezer.  Market  at  close  to-day  seenu*  to  be  on  a  little 
steadier  basis. 

Then,  in  New  York,  in  r^ard  to  lambs: 

There  was  a  normal  supply  of  lambs  this  week,  but  iar  from  a  normal  demand. 
Trade  was  extremely  dull  on  both  the  western  and  city  dr<*SHe<l  lambs.  Prir««  re- 
mained steady  on  fresh  handy  weights  and  barely  steady  on  the  heavier  ones  which 
arrived  in  first-class  condition.  Ssdes  were  made  off-condition  stixk  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  in  order  to  keep  the  cooler  cleaned  up. 

That  would  indicate  that  the  consumer  woidd  get  some  honefit 
where  these  sales  from  an  oyercrowded  market  are  sacrificed  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

The  only  activity  that  appeared  in  the  lamb  nuirket  this  Wf-ek  wai<  that  of  aNkiitt; 
prices  on  stale  lambs  low  enough  to  tempt  a  buyer. 

Although  the  ban  on  mutton  and  lamb  was  taken  off  some  weeks 

o,  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  meatless  day  is  still  working  on 
tEis  demand,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  long  time  before*  you 
can  restore  the  normal  demand  on  any  class  of  meat. 

Senator  Warren.  The  consumption  has  been  1(»hh  not  so  mucli  by 
the  meatless  days  as  by  the  general  impression  that  meat  had  to  be 
saved,  and  the  people  that  are  not  ovenond  of  it  deny  them8elvi*H  of 
meat  on  that  account.  Not  only  that,  but  people  think  they  are 
doing  a  patriotic  thing  in  cutting  it  out. 

Mr.  Burke.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  for  calling  atti^ntion  that  it  is 
claimed  that  consumption  per  capita  during  the  year  1917  was  actu- 
ally increased  on  meat  products  m  this  c^iuntry  10  per  <'ent,  but  in  a 
case  such  as  we  have  now — ^we  went  int4ri  this  in  s<r>me  detail  this 
morning  when  you  were  not  here — the  consumption  ii»  practically  a 
forced  consumption,  just  as  I  am  showing  here,  where  it  is  a  question 
of  setting  rid  of  the  stuff  at  any  kind  of  a  price.  It  is  forced  out 
probably  for  the  most  part  inU>  the  working  classes.  I  imagine  they 
are  the  people,  when  prices  get  low  enough,  who  buy  more  meat. 
The  ordmary  well-to-do  citizen  does  not  pay  very  much  attention 
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In  the  amount  of  meat  he  buys  as  to  whether  there  is  a  break  or  not 
in  the  market. 

Senator  Warren.  The  ultimate  consumer  does  not  get  that  break, 
or  mighty  little  of  it,  so  far. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  the  meat  products  we  have  in  the  country  are 
going  to  go  into  consumption,  but  when  they  have  to  be  forced  into 
consumption  in  12  meals  instead  of  21  it  can  only  be  at  sacrifice  to 
the  price. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  You  can  not  force  much  consumption  to  the 
man  of  small  income  with  meat  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  can  force  it  if  tne  price  is  lowered  suflBlciently. 

Senator  Warren.  Other  commodities  are  high,  too. 

Mr.  Burke.  So  when  meat  gets  to  be  relatively  the  cheapest  thing 
he  can  live  on,  he  is  going  to  buy  meat. 

Conditions  on  March  1  are  very  much  the  same.  I  will  refer 
briefly  to  them.     This  is  in  regard  to  beef: 

Freezing  has  been  heavy  all  week,  a  considerable  number  of  exceptionally  good 
cattle  being  sent  to  the  freezer  on  account  of  the  limited  demand. 

Armour  &  Co.'s  manager  in  Omaha  told  me  about  10  days  ago 
that  they  had  been  sending  cattle  to  the  freezer  that  cost  12  cents  a 
poimd.  I  imagine,  perhaps,  just  a  very  limited  amount  figured  in 
that,  but  that  is  very  unusual.  We  know  that  12  cents  a  poimd 
buys  mighty  well  finished  corn-fed  catde.  We  have  been  selling  in 
Omaha  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  at  llf  to  12 J  per  hundred- 
weight cattle  weighing  1,200  to  1,300  pounds,  well  fattened  on  com 
and  alfalfa  ever  since  last  October.  So  you  can  judge  what  the 
quality  of  that  beef  would  be.     It  is  first-class  stuflf. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  pay  for  it  in  October  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Those  cattle,  on  an  average,  cost  about  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Senator  Warren.  You  mean  before  feeding? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes.  I  said  in  October,  when  we  bought  them  as 
feeders. 

Senator  Warren.  You  were  verj^  fortunate  in  feeding  beef  and  not 
mutton.    Mutton  is  not  now  bringing  first  cost. 

Mr.  Burke.  No.  There  is  a  deplorable  condition  in  the  market  for 
lambs.  I  have  not  referred  to  it,  but  many  men  are  selling  lambs 
for  two  or  three  dollars  a  hundred  less  than  they  paid  for  fliem  as 
feeders,  and  the  losses  on  the  lambs  are  running  all  the  way  from  $1.50 
to  as  high  as  $3  and  $4  a  head,  so  they  tell  me.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  the  situation  is  growing  worse  all  the  time,  because  as  these 
lambs  get  heavier  they  sell  at  a  wider  and  wider  discount. 

Senator  Warren.  Their  weight  reduces  them  in  grade  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  reduces  them  in  grade  and  in  price. 

Senator  Warren.  They  call  them  "mutton,"  then. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  closing  market  the  week  of  March  1,  says,  in 
regard  to  Boston: 

Practically  all  cars  of  beef  unloaded  will  be  cleaned  up.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
arrivals  for  fiie  week  were  put  in  freezer.  Closing  prices  to-day  show  no  change  from 
those  of  yesterday. 

Then  in  regard  to  New  York  it  says : 

Due  to  less  than  normal  supplies  and  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  beef  received  here 
this  week  has  been  sent  to  freezers  the  market  will  clean  up  in  fair  shape  on  all  stuff 
which  has  been  unloaded. 
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That  simply  illustrates  the  condition  that  the  meat  trade  has 
gotten  into  tmough  the  piling  up  of  supplies. 

So  much  for  the  meat. 

Senator  Kendrigk.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  cutting 
down  the  supply  of  beef  in  storage  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  amount  of  frozen  beef  in  storage  a  month  ago  was 
287,000,000  pounds,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  it  was  275,000,000.  So 
you  see  there  was  a  small  decrease. 

I  have  just  read  figures  to  show  that  the  pork  and  mutton,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  accumulating  very  rapidly.  There  was  an  increase 
of  something  like — I  gave  the  percentages — of  23  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  a  month  ago  on  mutton  and  of  70  per  cent  compared  with 
a  month  ago  on  frozen  pork  products. 

Compared  to  a  year  ago  there  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  pork 
and  40  per  cent  on  mutton;  I  have  not  the  figures  here  on  beef,  but 
it  is,  approximately,  I  think,  about  1 1  per  cent. 

Not  only  are  the  supplies  of  meat  backing  up,  but  the  supplies  of 
fat  stuff  as  well — ^lambs  and  cattle  and  fat  hogs  are  also  backing  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  glut,  congestion  and 
over  supply  in  this  fed  stuff  that  would  last  for  several  months  to 
come. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  says,  in  his  statement  of  March  3,  about 
that: 

The  transportation  shortage,  before  the  Government  took  over  the  railroads,  the  bad 
weather  in  January  and  early  in  February,  the  laige  percentage  of  immature  com  in 
the  last  harvest  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  this  com  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  save  it 
from  decav,  have  not  only  resulted  in  backing  up  the  animals — particularly  hogs — on 
the  farms  for  a  longer  period  of  feeding,  but  have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  their  aver- 
age weight,  and  will  rissult,  with  improved  transportation  conditions,  which  already 
appear,  in  larger  than  normal  arrivals  at  market  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  The 
weight  of  hogs  coming  to  the  market  for  the  past  two  weeks  indicates  an  increase  in 
weight  of  from  an  average  of  203  pounds  last  year  to  the  almost  unprecedented  average 
of  232  poimds,  or  a  net  increase  in  their  meat  value  of  over  15  per  cent.  This  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  Nation's  meat  supply.  It  therefore  now  seems  certain  that 
we  have  such  enlarged  supplies  for  at  least  some  months  to  come  that  we  can  not  only 
increase  our  exports  to  the  Allies  to  the  full  extent  of  their  transportation  facilities,  but 
at  the  same  time  can  properly  increase  our  domestic  consumption. 

I  hope  this  will  be  promptly  done.  The  Food  Administration 
finally  woke  up,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour — ^it  has  been  asleep  for 
montns  when  this  condition  was  obvious  to  anybody  who  was  disposed 
to  study  it;  I  showed  this  morning  it  has  been  perfectly  evident  what 
was  coming  since  December.  It  was  warned  and  warned  repeatedly 
by  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  in  regard  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  we  plead  with  them  in  every  way  to  take  off  the  restrictions 
and  let  the  domestic  demand  go  at  this  stuff  and  clean  it  up,  if  we 
were  to  avoid  this  piling  up  of  supphes,  and  disaster.  The  only  answer 
we  could  ge.t  out  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  understand  the  international 
situation.  They  were  in  a  position  to  know  about  all  these  things 
and  that  we  could  not  see,  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  see.  Of  course, 
you  can  not  answer  that  kind  oi  an  argument. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  the  Food  Administration  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  economic  limit  to  the  weight  of  hogs,  did 
they  not  realize  that  hogs  ought  to  be  marketed  lighter,  and  did 
they  not  realize  that  when  these  heavier  hogs  were  forced  on  the 
producer  that  it  was  done  at  a  big  economic  loss  ? 
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Mr.  Burke.  The  idea  of  the  Food  Administration  in  asking  for 
this  increased  weight  on  the  hogs  was,  first,  that  the  number  of 
hogs  was  very  much  less  than  a  year  ago.  They  started  out  with 
the  assumption  last  September,  when  there  appeared  to  be  only 
60,000,000  nogs  in  the  country,  that  there  was  a  big  shortage  on  hogs, 
and  that  in  order  to  get  the  normal  pork  supplies  that  hogs  w^ould 
have  to  be  made  heavy.  Then  they  figured,  too,  that  the  demands 
for  fats  was  so  enormous  that  they  ought  to  have  extra  weight  on 
that  account.  When  it  came  around  to  the  1st  of  January,  instead 
of  there  being  60,000,000  hogs  in  the  country,  we  tumedf  up  with 
71,000,000.  The  Department  of  A^culture's  figures  between  the 
1st  of  September  ana  the  1st  of  January  do  not  reconcile  very  -well. 

In  connection  with  receipts,  to  show  how  the  stuff  is  coming  alons, 
at  the  seven  leading  markets  so  far  this  year  to  date*  on  cattle,  it 
is  1,913,000  as  against  a  year  ago  1,687,000;  and  I  presume  the 
we^hts  are  a  little  heavier. 

Tne  Chaibman.  That  is  when  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  on  cattle. 

On  hogs  the  receipts  for  the  year  1918  or  to  date,  at  the  11  leading 
markets,  6,714,000  against  6,839,000,  a  very  slight  decrease.  But 
when  you  take  in  to  consideration  the  increase  in  weight  of  over  15 
per  cent,  you  have  a  very  much  enlarged  pork  supply  compared  with 
a  year  ago. 

I  would  like  to  revert  to  the  statement  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  which  it  intimates  ^^for  at  least  some  months  to  come  that  we  can 
not  only  increase  our  exports  to  the  allies  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
transportation  facilities.  That  statement  does  not  square  with  the 
statement  I  read  this  morning,  in  which  the  Food  Administration 
said  that  the  possibilities  were  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  enlai^e 
our  exports  of  meat  products  bejrond  the  current  requirements  of  the 
allies  on  account  oi  the  more  imperative  need  oi  shipping  grain, 
using  the  transportation  for  that  purpose. 

I  point  out  that  inconsistency,  because  I  think  it  is  important. 
If  the  grain  is  to  take  precedence  and  the  exports  of  meat  can  not  be 
increased  beyond  just  the  current  meat  requirements  of  the  allies, 
there  is  not  very  much  chance  to  relieve  the  pressure,  unless  we  fly  at 
the  domestic  consumption. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Burke,  what  the 
relative  amount  of  pork  products  exported  in  1917  were  as  compared 
with  the  1916  and  tne  variation  in  beef  products — ^has  it  increased  or 
decreased  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  The  beef  products  and  beef  exports  during  1917 
increased  about  5  per  cent,  and  the  export  pork  products  decreased 
about  10  per  cent.     That  is  in  the  record.     I  gave  that  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Kansas,  W.  A.  Cochd. 
Mr.  Cochel  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Cotton^s  Advisory  Committee.  He  is 
also  the  head  of  the  animal  husbandry  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  the 
State  University  there,  and  a  very  well  posted  and  a  very  reliable 
man,  and  here  is  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Kansas. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  he  an  active  advisor? 

Mr.  Burke.  He  is  about  as  active  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Senator  Thompson.  He  is  out  there  most  of  the  time  ? 
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That  simply  illustrates  the  condition  that  the  meat  trade  has 
gotten  into  tmough  the  piling  up  of  supplies. 

So  much  for  the  meat. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  cutting 
down  the  supply  of  beef  in  storage  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Btjrke.  The  amount  of  frozen  beef  in  storage  a  month  ago  was 
287,000,000  poimds,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  it  was  275,000,000.  So 
you  see  there  was  a  small  decrease. 

I  have  just  read  figures  to  show  that  the  pork  and  mutton,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  accumulating  very  rapidly.  There  was  an  increase 
of  something  like — I  gave  the  percentages — of  23  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  a  month  ago  on  mutton  and  of  70  per  cent  compared  with 
a  month  ago  on  frozen  pork  products. 

Compared  to  a  year  ago  there  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  pork 
and  40  per  cent  on  mutton;  I  have  not  the  figures  here  on  beef,  but 
it  is,  approximately,  I  think,  about  11  per  cent. 

Not  only  are  the  suppUes  of  meat  backing  up,  but  the  supplies  of 
fat  stuff  as  weU — ^lambs  and  cattle  and  fat  hogs  are  also  backing  up  aU 
over  the  country,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  glut,  congestion  and 
over  supply  in  this  fed  stuff  that  would  last  for  several  months  to 
come. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  says,  in  his  statement  of  March  3,  about 
that: 

The  transportation  shortage,  before  the  Government  took  over  the  railroads,  the  bad 
weather  in  January  and  early  in  February,  the  large  percentage  of  immature  com  in 
the  last  harvest  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  this  com  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  save  it 
from  decay,  have  not  only  resulted  in  backing  up  the  animals — particularly  hogs — on 
the  farms  for  a  longer  period  of  feeding,  but  have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  their  aver- 
age weight,  and  will  riesult,  with  improved  transportation  conditions,  which  already 
appear,  in  larger  than  normal  arrivals  at  market  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  The 
weight  of  hogs  coming  to  the  market  for  the  past  two  weeks  indicates  an  increase  in 
weight  of  from  an  average  of  203  poimds  last  year  to  the  almost  unprecedented  average 
of  5§2  pounds,  or  a  net  increase  in  their  meat  value  of  over  15  per  cent.  This  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  Nation's  meat  supply.  It  therefore  now  seems  certain  that 
we  have  such  enlarged  supplies  for  at  least  some  months  to  come  that  we  can  not  only 
increase  our  exports  to  the  Allies  to  the  full  extent  of  their  transportation  facilities,  but 
at  the  same  time  can  properly  increase  our  domestic  consumption. 

I  hope  this  will  be  promptly  done.  The  Food  Administration 
finally  woke  up,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour — it  has  been  asleep  for 
months  when  this  condition  was  obvious  to  anybodv  who  was  disposed 
to  study  it;  I  showed  this  morning  it  has  been  perfectly  evident  what 
was  coming  since  December.  It  was  warned  and  warned  repeatedly 
by  the  conunittee  of  which  I  am  a  member  in  regard  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  we  plead  with  them  in  every  way  to  take  off  the  restrictions 
and  let  the  domestic  demand  go  at  this  stuff  and  clean  it  up,  if  we 
were  to  avoid  this  piling  up  of  supphes,  and  disaster.  The  only  answer 
we  could  ge.t  out  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  understand  the  international 
situation.  TTaey  were  in  a  position  to  know  about  all  these  things 
and  that  we  could  not  see,  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  see.  Of  course, 
you  can  not  answer  that  kind  oi  an  argiunent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  the  Food  Administration  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  economic  limit  to  the  weight  of  hogs,  did 
they  not  realize  that  hogs  ought  to  be  marketed  lighter,  and  did 
they  not  realize  that  when  these  heavier  hogs  were  forced  on  the 
producer  that  it  was  done  at  a  big  economic  loss  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  early  last, 
year  when  I  remember  seeing  an  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  On  the  question  of  control,  the  effect  on  prices  by  the 
Food  Administration  was  brought  up  this  morning.  A  ffood  many  of 
the  Senators  were  very  much  interested  to  know  whether  the  Food 
Administration  did  exercise  any  direct  or  indirect  control  over  tho 
prices  of  live  stock  at  the  market  through  the  packers.  Of  course, 
we  all  recognize  they  have  exercised  a  more  marked  influence  over 
price  through  their  propaganda  of  restricting  the  demand. 

I  will  submit  a  letter  dated  January  18,  1918,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm,  of 
Cudahy  &  C!o.,  to  Mr.  Deising,  the  representative  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.  at  South  Side  Station,  at  Omaha,  Nebr. : 

Dbar  Sir:  Yeeterday  wi  had  quiU.  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand's  office. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  chief  of  the  meat  division  and  Dr.  Durand  is  his  first 
assistant.  Dr.  Durand  was  Census  Commissioner,  and  he  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  in  chaise  of  the  meat  division  work  there. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  proposed  to  furnish, 
statistics  to  Mr.  Brand  as  to  the  packers'  operations  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Yes;  and  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  Garfield  report. 

The  conservation  committee  meeting  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss furUier  allotments.  Those  attending  were :  Messrs.  Meeker  and  Wliite,  of  Armour 
&  Co. ;  Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey,  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Wilson  &  Co. ;  Mesers. 
Edw.  P.  Swift,  Chas.  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift  &  Co.;  Messrs.  Shepart  and  Wilhelm, 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Dr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to  avoid 
advancing  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely  must  not  come 
about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it;  for  instance,  he 
indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent,  or  eve^a  higher  percentage  of  the  purchaaes 
to  take  care  of  this  export  business,  you  were  gomg  to  be  corresponaingly  short  in  3^our 
branches. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Was  the  market  at  that  time,  when  Dr. 
Dm*and  made  this  statement,  returning  to  the  producer  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  January  18^ 
the  market  on  beef  steers  was  considerably  below  cost  of  production. 

Senator  E^endrick.  Then,  there  was  a  real  need  for  an  "advance  ? '' 

Mr.  Burke.  If  producers  were  to  get  back  their  money  an  advance 
was  necessary  even  at  that  time,  and  the  market  has  since  CTown 
worse  still,  relative  to  cost  of  production.  Permit  me  to  finish  Mr. 
Wilhelm's  letter. 

This  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  beef  market,  which  we  all  admitted,  and 
that,  in  turn,  the  live-stock  market.  We  all  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  did  not 
pay  any  more  for  live  stock. 

Mr.  Durand  attended  a  meeting  last  Friday  in  Chicago,  of  pro- 
ducers. Where  a  lai^e  number  of  representative  men  from  the  com 
belt  who  met  at  the  C&lle^e  Inn  at  the  stock  yards  a  week  ago  to-day, 
and  Mr.  Durand  was  invited  to  attend,  and  we  produced  this  letter 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  correctly  quoted. 

He  said  he  was,  and  he  explained  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  in  order  to  protect  a  very  large  export  order 
from  the  British. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  ask  who  produced  this  letter  from  the 
files? 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Heney  dug  up  out  of  the 
packers'  files. 
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Senator  Kkndrick.  A  confidential  letter  I 

Mr.  BiTBKE.  A  confidential  letter,  written  from  one  employee  of 
Cudahy  &  Co.  to  Mr.  Deising,  another  employee  of  the  Packing  Co. 
in  Omaha,  advising  him  what  the  arrangement  was  with  Durand  in 
regard  to  holding  down  prices. 

Senator  Kekbrick.  Mr.  Durand  is  the  representative  of  the  Food 
Administration  I 

Mr.  BxTBKE.  He  has  charge  of  the  Chicago  business  under  Mr. 
Cotton.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  protect  this 
lai^e  export  order  from  the  British.  In  other  words,  this  large  order 
creating  a  demand  for  meat  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  natural 
effect  on  the  market.  If  you  increase  the  demand  enormously  for  a 
product  by  a  big  purchase,  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it 
should  have  an  effect  on  the  market,  and  this  would  simply  result  in 
setting  aside  that  law  and  absolutelv  blocking  it,  in  my  opmion. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  Mr.  Diu-and,  do  you  pretend 
to  kno^w  anythingabout  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  Borland 
resolution  in  the  House  by  the  investigation  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  BuBKB.  AH  I  know  of  his  activities  iu  r^ard  to  the  Borland 
resolution  in  the  House  is  what  has  been  disclosed  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Hearings;  that  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  He 
apparently  was  quite  active  at  that  time. 
The  Chairman.  He  prepared  a  brief,  did  he  not  ? 
Mr.  BuBK£.  My  understanding  is  that  he  prepared  a  statement  for 
the  packers,  that  is,  he  did  not  prepare  the  statement,  I  think  the 
statement  was  prepared  for  him,  ana  he  edited  it.  First,  he  said  he 
did  not  want  to  take  anything  for  it,  as  I  understand,  and  later 
accepted  $300  for  editing  this  statement,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  more  than  his  work  was  worth  to  the  packers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  on  a  salary  of  any  kind  at  the  time  of 
the  Borland  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  understanding  is  that  he  was  employed  at  that 
time  on  a  salary  for  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  was  working 
at  that  time  for  them,  but  as  to  his  salary,  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  receive  anything  from  the  packers  for 
his  work,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  evidence  that  shows  him 
to  have  received  anything  from  the  packers  was  this  (300  he  got  for 
editing  this  attempted  economic  justification  of  the  packers'  methods 
of  doing  business. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  Swift's  publication  ? 
Mr.  BuBKE.  I  do  not  know  whose  publication  it  was.  It  was  my 
understanding  it  was  of  a  broader  nature  than  that;  it  may  have  been 
Swift's.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Cotton  says  in  regard  to  handling  the 
market: 

While  the  meat  division  is  using  the  large  f orei^  orders  for  pork  and  beef  to  support 
the  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  during  the  heavy  winter  run  to  market,  it  expects  also  to 
use  them  as  a  check  on  any  material  advance  should  a  shortage  come  later.  It  seeks 
to  stabilize  prices  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  consumer  as  well  as  of 
the  live-stock  producer. 

All  this  talk  about  stabilizing  prices,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion, 
has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  buncombe. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  the  camouflage  business  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  early  last; 
year  when  I  remember  seeing  an  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  On  the  question  of  control,  the  effect  on  prices  by  the 
Food  Administration  was  brought  up  this  morning.  A  good  many  of 
the  Senators  were  very  much  interested  to  know  whether  the  Food 
Administration  did  exercise  any  direct  or  indirect  control  over  the 
prices  of  live  stock  at  the  marKet  through  the  packers.  Of  course, 
we  aU  recognize  they  have  exercised  a  more  marked  influence  over 
price  through  their  propaganda  of  restricting  the  demand. 

I  will  submit  a  letter  dated  January  18,  1918,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm,  of 
Cudahy  &  Co.,  to  Mr.  Deisin^,  the  representative  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.  at  South  Side  Station,  at  Omaha,  Nebr. : 

Dbar  Sir:  Yeeterday  wi  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand's  office. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  chief  of  the  meat  division  and  Dr.  Durand  is  his  first 
assistant.  Dr.  Durand  was  Census  Commissioner,  and  he  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  in  charge  of  the  meat  division  work  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  proposed  to  furnishi 
statistics  to  Mr.  Brand  as  to  the  packers'  operations  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  and  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  Garfield  report. 

The  conservation  committee  meeting;  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss further  allotments.    Those  attendmg  were:  Messrs.  Meeker  and  WTiite,  of  Armour 
&  Co. ;  Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey,  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Wilson  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Edw.  P.  Swift,  Chas.  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift  &  Co.;  Messrs.  Shepart  and  Wilhehn, 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Dr.  Durana  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to  avoid 
advancing  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely  must  not  come 
about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it;  for  instance,  he 
indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent,  or  eve^a  higher  percentage  of  the  purchases 
to  take  care  of  this  export  business,  you  were  gomg  to  be  correspondingly  diort  in  your 
branches. 

Senator  E^endrick.  Was  the  market  at  that  time,  when  Dr. 
Durand  made  this  statement,  returning  to  the  producer  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  January  18^ 
the  market  on  beef  steers  was  considerably  below  cost  of  production. 

Senator  E^endrick.  Then,  there  was  a  real  need  for  an  "advance ?" 

Mr.  Burke.  If  producers  were  to  get  back  their  money  an  advance 
was  necessary  even  at  that  time,  and  the  market  has  since  grown 
worse  still,  relative  to  cost  of  production.  Permit  me  to  finish  Mr. 
Wilhehn's  letter. 

This  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  beef  market,  which  we  all  admitted,  and 
that,  in  turn,  the  livenstock  market.  We  all  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  did  not 
pay  any  more  for  live  stock. 

Mr.  Durand  attended  a  meeting  last  Friday  in  Chicago,  of  pro- 
ducers. Where  a  large  niunber  of  representative  men  from  the  com 
belt  who  met  at  the  College  Inn  at  the  stock  yards  a  week  ago  to-day, 
and  Mr.  Durand  was  invited  to  attend,  and  we  produced  this  letter 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  correctly  quoted. 

He  said  he  was,  and  he  explained  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  in  order  to  protect  a  very  large  export  order 
from  the  British. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  ask  who  produced  this  letter  from  the 
filee? 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Heney  dug  up  out  of  the 
packers'  files. 
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Senator  Ejindrick.  A  confidential  letter  i 

Mr.  BuBKE.  A  confidential  letter,  written  from  one  employee  of 
Cudahy  &  Co.  to  Mr.  Deising,  another  employee  of  the  Packing  Co. 
in  Omaha,  advising  him  what  the  arrangement  was  with  Durand  in 
r^ard  to  holding  oown  prices. 

Senator  EIendrick.  Mr.  Durand  is  the  representative  of  the  Food 
Administration  9 

Mr.  BuBKE.  He  has  charge  of  the  Chicago  business  under  Mr. 
Cotton.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  protect  this 
laige  export  order  from  the  British.  In  other  words,  this  laige  order 
creating  a  demand  for  meat  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  natural 
effect  on  the  market.  If  you  increase  the  demand  enormously  for  a 
product  by  a  big  purchase,  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it 
should  have  an  effect  on  the  market,  and  this  would  simply  result  in 
setting  aside  that  law  and  absolutely  blocking  it,  in  my  opmion. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  Mr.  Durand,  ao  you  pretend 
to  know  anything  about  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  Borland 
resolution  in  the  House  by  the  investigation  of  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  All  I  know  of  hia  activities  in  r^ard  to  the  Borland 
resolution  in  the  House  is  what  has  been  disclosed  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Hearings;  that  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  He 
apparently  was  quite  active  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  prepared  a  brief,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Burke.  My  understanding  is  that  he  prepared  a  statement  for 
the  packers,  that  is,  he  did  not  prepare  the  statement,  I  think  the 
statement  was  prepared  for  him,  and  he  edited  it.  First,  he  said  he 
did  not  want  to  take  anything  for  it,  as  I  understand,  and  later 
accepted  $300  for  editing  this  statement,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  more  than  his  work  was  worth  to  the  packers. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  on  a  salary  of  any  kind  at  the  time  of 
the  Borland  resolution  ? 

Mr.  BuBKB.  My  understanding  is  that  he  was  employed  at  that 
time  on  a  salary  for  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  was  working 
at  that  time  for  them,  but  as  to  his  salary,  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  receive  anything  from  the  packers  for 
his  work,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  evidence  that  shows  him 
to  have  received  anything  from  the  packers  was  this  $300  he  got  for 
editing  this  attempted  economic  justification  of  the  packers'  methods 
of  doing  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  that  Swift's  publication  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  I  do  not  know  whose  pubUcation  it  was.  It  was  my 
imderstanding  it  was  of  a  broader  nature  than  that;  it  may  have  been 
Swift's.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Cotton  says  in  regard  to  handling  the 
market: 

While  the  meat  diykum  is  using  the  iaige  f orei^  ordeis  for  pork  and  heef  to  support 
the  prices  of  hogs  and  cattie  during  the  heavy  wmter  run  to  market,  it  exx)€CtB  aJw>  to 
use  them  as  a  check  en  any  material  advance  shoald  a  shortage  come  later.  It  seeks 
to  stabilize  prices  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  consumer  as  weU  as  of 
the  live-stock  producer. 

All  this  talk  about  stabilizing  prices,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion^ 
has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  btmcombe. 
The  Chaibmas.  It  is  the  camouflage  business? 
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Mr.  Burke.  The  ''stabilizing  of  prices*'  would  apparently  mean 
control  of  the  market,  i.  e.,  price  fixing.  He  speaks  nere  of^'* using 
large  foreign  orders  for  pork  and  beef  to  support  the  prices  of  hogs. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  he  speaks  of 
large  export  orders  for  beef  and  pork.  Since  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  had  charge  of  the  business,  meat  exports  have  not  been  smy 
lai^er  than  they  were  the  year  previous,  but  actually  smaller. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  Mr.  Cotton  explain  to  you  what  his  policies 
were  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Policies? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  exhausted  ourselves  trying  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  poUcies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  he  not  have  any  policies  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  have  explained  to  him,  however,  that  inasmucli 
as  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  say,  had  no  deciding  voice  in  regard 
to  his  policies,  and  we  did  not  accept  any  responsibihty  in  connection 
with  them,  and  we  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  would  not 
use  our  names  in  connection  or  place  upon  us  any  responsibility  for 
his  policies. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Has  he  ever  said  to  you  whether  he  had  any 
policies  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  He  has  made  public  statements  from  time  to  time,  as 
emergencies  arose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  disclaim  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  disclaim  any  responsibilitv  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ducers for  his  policies,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  no  voice  in  shaping 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  to  him  repeatedly  in  behalf  of 
the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  We  did  speak  to  him  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the 
producers. 

After  having  read  this  in  regard  to  Durand  and  Cotton,  I  would 
Uke  to  give  you  Mr.  Hoover's  version  of  his  authority  to  fix  prices  or 
shape  tnem: 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  circulated  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural community  as  to  the  policy  and  scope  of  the  Food  Administration  with  relation 
to  price  fixing.  I  wish  to  say  at  once  and  emphatically  that  the  Food  Administration 
is  not  a  price-fixing  body  except  with  regard  to  certain  commodities  which  are  to-day 
dominated  by  wholly  abnormal  overseas  commercial  relations,  and  the  surroimding 
factors  with  regard  to  which  are  such  as  to  project  great  dangers  both  against  the  farm- 
ing community  and  at  the  same  time  the  consuming  community.  The  two  commodi- 
ties imder  regulation  are  wheat  and  su^.  With  the  further  exception  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  intervened  purely  as  a  friendly  intermediary  between  organized  pro- 
ducers and  consumers — ^as  in  city  milk — ^the  executive  department  of  the  (govern- 
ment has  no  authority  and  no  desire  to  fix  prices  of  products  of  agriculture. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  frank  statement,  in  view 
of*  the  indirect  methods  of  control  that  have  been  exercised  and  in 
connection  with  the  destroying  of  the  demand  for  the  product. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  February  25.  And  also  in  connection  with  the 
repeated  statement  of  Mr.  Cotton  that  he  intends  to  use  his  power  to 
stabilize  prices.  The  word  '^stabilize,"  you  know,  is  a  very  euphon- 
ious expression;  it  sounds  good,  but  it  means  ** control." 
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That  has  been  the  trouble,  ^ntlemen,  all  the  way  through:  that 
is  really  the  crux  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  distrust,  the  dis- 
content of  the  producers  with  the  Food  Administration.  They — the 
Food  Administration — say  one  thing  and  they  mean  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint,  Mr.  Burke,  is  this,  in  the  main: 
That,  of  course,  the  producers  would  be  willing  and,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  be  glad  to  take  ^ '  pot  luck  "  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
were  left  free.  You  have  always  done  that,  and  you  would  do  it 
again  if  you  were  subjected  to  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Yes;  a  **fair  field  and  no  favors." 

The  Chairman.  Your  feehng  is  that  there  is  an  artificial  force  in 
the  situation  ? 

Air.  Burke.  That  is  it;  and  in  spite  of  their  repeated  assertions 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  control  or  fix  prices,  they  just  keep  right 
on  fixing  them  all  the  time.  And  I  say  that  is  not  a  irank  or  fair  way 
to  treat  the  producers  of  this  country,  that  it  will  result  and  has 
already  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  producers  and  later  on  will  result 
in  disaster  to  the  country  unless  there  is  a  franker  and  cleaner-cut 
policy  pursued  and  announced  very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  The  artificial  force  which  has  suspended  or  modi- 
fied the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  has  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke,  do  you  think  it  is  an  economic  fact 
and  do  you  think  it  is  a  truism  that  whatever  hurts  the  producer  in 
the  long  run  hurts  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  SuRKE.  It  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  shortage  of  supplies  for 
the  consumer;  instead  of  his  having  a  normal  or  Uberal  supply,  he 
will  have  a  famine,  and  it  will  hurt  him  to  just  that  extent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  As  I  imderstand,  the  producers  of  this  country 
were  asked  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  public  weKare  by  the 

{)roduction  of  live  stock,  and,  as  I  imderstand  it,  they  came  to  the 
ront  and  did  their  full  duty  with  the  idea  that  at  least  a  reasonable 
cost  would  be  recognized;  they  did  not  ask  for  any  large  profits,  and 
as  I  further  understand,  they  now  feel  that  in  complying  with  this 
patriotic  demand  they  have  gotten  the  worst  of  it;  is  not  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Burke.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  very  intelligent  farmers  at  Bloomingtoii,  111.,  on  February  23, 
and  they  passed  some  resolutions  there  that  are  worth  while,  to  say 
the  least.  This  was  what  was  called  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 
I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to  insert  this  in  the  record,  but  to  just 
give  you  an  idea  oi  the  flavor  of  this,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few 
lines: 

Most  serious  of  all  is  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  exemption  hoards.  Morale  is  as  important  in  the  army  of  food  producers 
as  among  the  fighting  forces.  Morale  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  vacillating 
policies  that  keep  food  producers  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  We  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  and  ask  that  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States  give  them  his  immediate  and  careful  consideration: 

(a)  That  the  War  Department  issue  immediate  instructions  to  the  district  boards 
to  review  all  agricultural  claims  for  deferred  classification  and  decide  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plain  intention  of  the  draft  classification  rules. 

(b)  That  the  Food  Administration  issue  immediately  a  plain  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  its  policy  toward  agriculture;  that  it  show  its  good  faith  by  fixing  a  milk 
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price  for  the  Chicago  difltrict  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  signed  promiae;  that 
It  ^ve  assurance  that  the  minimum  ratio  of  13  to  1  for  the  1918  crop  of  hogs  will  be 
maintained 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  is  Mr.  Wheeler  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  the  food  administrator  for  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  ? 

A  Voice.  Yes ;  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  packers  control  that  institution  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know.    [Reading:] 

That  meatless  davs  be  enforced  with  more  consideration  for  their  effect  on  future 
production. 

We  feel  that  the  Food  Administration  is  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  food 
saving  and  overlooking  the  much  greater  importance  of  food  production.  No  amount 
of  saving  can  make  up  for  a  partial  failure  in  the  work  of  production. 

This  is  a  splendid  lot  of  resolutions  which  are  just  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  stuff  these  people  got  out. 

(The  resolutions  in  full  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Burke  are  here  printed, 
as  follows:) 

Bloouinoton,  III.,  February  2S. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 
Whereas  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war  that  calls  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  our 

people  and 
Whereas  the  world  shortage  of  food  places  a  particularly  heavy  burden  upon  the 

shoulders  of  the  food  producers:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  pledge  our  fullest  efforts  to  the  work  of  food  production  in 
1918,  and  that  we  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  production  of 
food  crops,  and  especially  of  wheat  and  pork,  which  are  particularly  needed  at  this 
time;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved f  That  we  indorse  the  work  of  the  State  council  of  defense  and  of  its  food 
production  and  conservation  committee,  and  pledge  to  the  council  and  its  food 
production  committee  our  fullest  measure  of  cooperation. 

Whereas  the  State  legislature  has  submitted  for  consideration  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November  a  $60,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  State- 
wide system  of  surfaced  roads,  the  cost  of  retiring  sucn  bonds  to  be  met  from  the 
automobile  license  fees;  and 

Whereas  the  governor  has  stated  that  if  this  bond  issue  is  authorized  he  will  not 
issue  the  bonds  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  materials  and  labor  will  be  cheaper 
and  when  an  undertaking  of  this  character  can  be  conmienced  to  advantage:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  approval  of  this  bond  issue  by  the  voters  of  the  State 
in  order  that  we  may  begin  a  comprehensive  State-wide  system  of  highways  that 
will  be  usable  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather. 

CRISIS  THREATENED. 

Whereas  the  food  situation  is  so  serious  as  to  threaten  a  national  crisis,  and 
Whereas  unless  the  Government  adopts  at  once  a  strong  and  uneauivocal  agricultural 

policy,  nothing  but  a  season  much  more  favorable  than  normal  can  prevent  a  food 

shortage  bordering  on  famine:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
following  facts: 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  Food  Administration  ia  tending  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
farmers  in  its  good  faith,  and  is  seriously  affecting  the  morale  of  our  agricultural 
population. 

2.  The  food  administration  of  Illinois  signed  a  written  agreement  to  fix  a  price  for 
milk,  through  a  commission,  which  would  give  producers  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  food  administrator  did  not 
consider  cost  of  production  in  fixing  the  price.  It  set  a  price  for  the  producers  that 
is  sending  thousands  of  good  dairy  cows  to  the  stock  yards  and  threatening  the  dairy 
industry  of  northern  Illinois  with  ruin.    The  State  food  administrator  has  refused  to 
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in  which  they  are  speaking  of  the  beef  supply.     It  states  the  supply 
of  beef  was  liberal  throughout  the  week,  ana  then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

Prices  have  slowly  declined  on  a  very  light  demand  and  the  market  remains  verj 
weak  and  draggy .    It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  prices  now  as  it  is  to  find  a  buyer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  statement  from  ? 
Mr.  Burke.  That  is  from  the  weekly  report  of  the  meat  conditions 
by  the  Office  of  Markets. 
Now,  in  regard  to  pork: 

Heavy  receipts  of  all  pork  cuts  necessitated  a  heavy  movement  to  the  freezer,  while 
considerable  quantities  which  arrived  in  a  stale  condition  were  sold  at  a  wide  range  in 
prices.  "Porkless  days"  and  "meatless  breakfasts"  each  day  have  curtailed  the 
consumption  of  fresh  pork  probably  more  than  any  other  meat,  and  this  is  being 
reflected  in  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business. 

This  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own  statement  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  meatless  and  porkless  days.  In  other  words,  they 
can  not  dispose  of  the  product,  so  it  goes  into  the  freezers. 

Coming  to  lamb — this  is  all  for  the  same  week — as  to  Boston,  the 
report  says: 

The  retailers  and  consumers  seem  to  be  paying  less  and  less  attention  to  lamb. 
Market  throughout  the  week  has  been  dull  and  extremely  draggy,  at  times  practically 
demoralized.  While  the  heavy-weight  lambs  have  suffered  the  most,  still  the  lighter 
averages  have  come  in  for  Iheir  share  the  present  week  and  prices  show  a  wide  range. 
Practically  all  arrivals  since  Wednesday  morning  of  strictly  fresh  lambs  were  delivered 
direct  from  the  cars  to  the  freezer.  Market  at  close  to-day  seems  to  be  on  a  little 
steadier  basis. 

Then,  in  New  York,  in  regard  to  lambs: 

There  was  a  normal  supply  of  lambs  this  week,  but  far  from  a  normal  demand. 
Trade  was  extremely  dull  on  both  the  western  and  city  dressed  lambs.  Prices  re- 
mained steady  on  fresh  handy  weights  and  barely  steady  on  the  heavier  ones  which 
arrived  in  first-class  condition.  Sales  were  made  off-condition  stock  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  in  order  to  keep  the  cooler  cleaned  up. 

That  would  indicate  that  the  consumer  would  get  some  benefit 
where  these  sales  from  an  overcrowded  market  are  sacrificed  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

The  only  activity  that  appeared  in  the  lamb  market  this  week  was  that  of  asking 
prices  on  stale  lambs  low  enough  to  tempt  a  buyer. 

Although  the  ban  on  mutton  and  lamb  was  taken  off  some  weeks 
ago,  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  meatless  day  is  still  working  on 
this  demand,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  you 
can  restore  the  normal  demand  on  any  class  of  meat. 

Senator  Warren.  The  consumption  has  been  less  not  so  much  by 
the  meatless  days  as  by  the  general  impression  that  meat  had  to  be 
saved,  and  the  people  that  are  not  overiond  of  it  deny  themselves  of 
meat  on  that  account.  Not  only  that,  but  people  think  they  are 
doing  a  patriotic  thing  in  cutting  it  out. 

Mr.  Burke.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  for  calling  attention  that  it  is 
claimed  that  consumption  per  capita  during  the  year  1917  was  actu- 
ally increased  on  meat  products  m  this  country  10  per  cent,  but  in  a 
case  such  as  we  have  now — ^we  went  into  this  in  some  detail  this 
morning  when  you  were  not  here — the  consumption  is  practically  a 
forced  consumption,  just  as  I  am  showing  here,  where  it  is  a  question 
of  getting  rid  of  the  stuff  at  any  kind  of  a  price.  It  is  forced  out 
probably  for  the  most  part  into  the  working  classes.  I  imagine  they 
are  the  people,  when  prices  get  low  enough,  who  buy  more  meat. 
The  ordinary  well-to-do  citizen  does  not  pay  very  much  attention 
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We  realize  our  full  responfiibility  in  the  war  and  are  willing  to  give  our  strength,  our 
money,  and  our  lives,  if  neceaaary,  to  our  country,  but  a  discouraged  agnculture 
can  not  supply  food  in  the  quantity  needed  to  win  the  war. 

Most  serious  of  all  is  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  exemption  boards.  Morale  is  as  important  in  the  army  of  food  producers 
as  among  the  fightmg  forces.  Morale  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  vacillating 
policies  that  keep  food  producers  in  a  state  of  imcertainty.  We  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  and  ask  t^at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  give  them  his  immediate  and  careful  consideration: 

(a)  That  the  War  Department  issue  immediate  instructions  to  the  district  boards 
to  review  all  agricultural  claims  for  deferred  classification  and  decide  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plain  intention  of  the  draft  classification  rules. 

WANT  PLAIN   STATEMENT. 

(b)  That  the  Food  Administration  issue  immediately  a  plain  and  unequivocal 
statement  of  its  policy  toward  agriculture;  that  it  show  its  good  faith  by  fixing  a  milk 
price  for  the  Chicago  district  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wlieeler's  signed  promise;  that 
it  ^ve  assurance  that  the  minimum  ratio  of  13  to  1  for  the  1918  crop  of  hogs  will  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  meatless  days  be  enforced  with  more  consideration  for  their 
effect  on  future  production. 

We  feel  that  the  Food  Administration  is  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  food 
saving  and  overlooking  the  much  greater  importance  of  food  production.  No  amount 
of  saving  can  make  up  for  a  partial  failure  in  the  work  of  production. 

We  hereby  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  our  Government  in  this  crisis  and  pledge  the  fullest 
measure  of  effort  to  food  production  during  the  period  of  the  war.  It  is  only  because 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  make  our  efforts  fully  effective  that  we  ask  for  the 
removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increased  production. 

Senator  Warren.  I  notice  you  allude  to  something  about  the 
War  Department  draft  mterf ering  with  production  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  read  just  what  it  says  in  that  regard : 

That  the  War  Department  issue  immediate  instructions  to  the  district  boards  to 
review  all  agricultural  claims  for  deferred  classification  and  decide  them  in  accordance 
with  the  plain  intention  of  the  draft  classification  rules. 

I  presume  this  is  in  regard  to  taking  farm  hands. 

Senator  Thompson.  Yes ;  that  has  oeen  covered  by  recent  order 
from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  to  try  to  answer 
Senator  Kenyon's  question  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  to 
remedy  matters. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  You  have  taken  a 
good  many  exceptions  to  the  Food  Administration.  You  would  not 
advocate  doing  slwslj  with  what  they  call  "food  control"  for  that 
branch  of  the  administration  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  not  advocate  that.  What  we  want  is  a  clean- 
cut  agricultural  policy,  involving  production  and  distribution  con- 
sidered as  one  problem.  We  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
will  be  so  clearly  stated  that  there  can  be  no  mismiderstanding  as 
to  what  it  is,  and  after  announcement  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  assume,  now,  that  you  are  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  a  few  minutes  and  have  this  problem  and  that  end  to 
accomplish.     What  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  not  so  presumptions,  gentlemen,  as  to  think  I 
have  the  panacea  or  answer  to  this  question.  I  merely  can  suggest 
what  seems  to  me  might  be  done  to  effect  at  least  an  improvement 
on  the  present  situation. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  abrogate  the  meatless 
days,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  of  the  pork  products. 
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Senator  Thompson.  That  has  been  done,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  no.  With  the  exception  of  mutton,  we  have  a 
meatless  Tuesday  yet.  Meatless  meals  have  been  reduced  very 
materially,  and  tne  only  meatless  day  left  is  Tuesday,  and  mutton  is 
excluded  from  that. 

Senator  Warren.  That  exclusion  terminates  the  middle  of  April? 

Mr.  Burke.  Unless  there  is  further  order,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Warren.  It  was  first  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
where  there  is  very  light  consumption? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Senator  Warren.  Then  they  removed  it  entirely,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  Tuesday,  or  something  hke  that,  until  tne  middle  of  April, 
as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  raise  the  ban  on 
the  Pacific  States,  alon^  about  the  middle  of  January.  Five  States 
were  released  out  there  before  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  then 
this  next  order  that  you  speak  of  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and 
then,  later  on,  eve^thing  was  released  here  a  week  ago  Monday  for 
everything  except  Tuesday. 

Then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  very  important  thing  would  be  to 
announce  that  there  would  be  no  unfair  practices  at  the  markets; 
that  the  control  over  the  packers  would  be  made  an  effective  control, 
that  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are 
given  a  fair,  square  deal. 

Senator  Thompson.  How  could  they  make  effective  control  over 
the  packers  without  controlling  their  operations  absolutely? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  could  not.  They  would  have  to  control  them. 
They  would  have  to  put  in  men  to  do  that. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  is  practically  taking  them  over,  Mr. 
Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  It  is  not  taking  over 
the  packers  simply  to  exercise  a  control  over  them. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  would  have  to  practically  run  the 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  the  men  that  are  running  them  now  would  still 
continue  to  run  them  under  Government  supervision  and  proper 
check. 

Senator  Warren.  They  are  running  the  packing  plants  now  under 
Government  inspection. 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  but  with  the  loosest  kind  of  control,  and  the 
Food  Administration  has  comparatively  few  men  who  have  been 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Thompson.  A  tightening  up  in  the  control,  that  is  what 
you  have  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes;  a  tightening  up  in  the  control  and  extending 
it  to  real  control  instead  of  just  a  very  loose  one. 

Then,  I  would  suggest  that  a  policy  be  announced  without  restric- 
tions whatever  on  the  demand;  that  there  will  be  a  "fair  field  and 
no  favors,''  and  that  there  will  be  no  artificial  manipulation  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  shall  be  permitted 
to  work.  Let  that  alone,  and  give  the  producers  a  "run  for  their 
money,''  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  producers  will  respond 
to  so  quickly  as  to  the  idea  that  they  have  got  a  clear  field  and  noth- 
ing is  going  to  be  manipulated  to  their  disadvantage.     They  all  feel 
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now  that  there  has  been  manipulation  to  their  disadvantage,  and  if 
they  could  be  assured  that  tnat  would  be  discontinued,  and  that 
they  will  have  a  fair  chance  for  their  "white  alley,'*  I  believe  they  would 

So  to  production,  and  produce  not  only  all  the  meats  of  this  country, 
ut  all  those  needed  for  export,  and  if  there  is  a  shortage  developed 
in  the  supplies  for  export,  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  requisition  those  supplies  from  the  packing  houses 
and  pay  a  fair  price  for  them,  and  I  would  advise,  in  connection  with 
the  program,  tnat  the  Armjr  and  Navy,  in  their  purchases,  and  the 
Fooa  Administration,  in  their  purchases  for  export — their  purchases 
are  confined  to  exports — that  thev  should  have  in  mind  cost  of  pro- 
duction; that  those  figures  should  be  carefully  considered  in  pur- 
chasing with  a  view  to,  as  far  as  they  can,  giving  the  producer  the 
benefit  of  at  least  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  begin  compulsory  re- 
trenchment of  consumption  when  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for 
meat  for  our  allies,  do  y'ou  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  If  sufficient  meat  supplies  for  the  Government  can 
not  be  obtained  through  the  usual  commercial  channels,  my  way  of 
doing  it  would  be  to  requisition  the  necessary  supplies.  That  would 
necessarily  result  in  a  restricted  supply  for  the  civilian  population 
here.  If  you  requisition  supplies  here  and  send  them  to  tne  allies 
over  there,  we  will  have  just  that  much  less  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  this  country  are  willing  to  diminish 
their  consumption  below  normal  to  a  reasonable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Truly. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  necessity  arises  to  supply  our -allies 
or  Army,  and  until  that  time  arises  this  artificial  reduction  does  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Senator,  it  is  like  giving  a  little  child  a  double-edged 
tool — this  fooling  with  the  economic  forces  (supply  and  demand)  by 
men  who  do  not  apparently  understand  the  effect  that  it  will  have 
on  prices.  It  is  the  most  (langerous  thing,  I  believe,  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Burke.  They  have  started  a  prairie  fire  by  their  propaganda. 
In  connection  with  this  meatless-day  propaganda,  just  look  wnere  it 
has  gone  and  the  effect  it  is  going  to  have,  and  the  effect  it  has 
already  had.  It  has  got  clear  away  from  us.  Take  a  time  like  this, 
when  people  are  somewhat  hysterical  and  sensitive  over  war  issues. 
A  thing  01  that  kind  becomes  a  symbol  by  which  people  try  to  win 
the  war,  and  they  think  every  time  they  deny  themselves  oi  a  piece 
of  meat  they  are  killing  a  German. 

The  Chairman.  They  think  they  can  "do  their  bit"  by  not  eating 
a  bit.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  fire  that  warms,  to  a  certain 
extent;  consumes  them. 

I  want  to  hear  you  on  the  profits  allowed  to  the  packer.  I  under- 
stand it  is  not  guaranteedybut  permission  is  equivalent  to  guarantee, 
in  that  case.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  earnings  that  are  to  be 
allowed  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  It  is  9  per  cent  on  meat  products.  I  think  there  are 
certaiu  of  the  by-products  that  go  in  at  the  9  per  cent.  It  depends 
on  how  far  they  have  been  developed  in  the  by-product  process.  If 
they  have  been  elaborated  beyona  the  point  where  they  are  sold  in 
large  quantities,  then  they  go  in,  as  I  oeUeve,  at  15  per  cent,  but 
where  they  are  not  elaborated  up  to  that  point  it  is  9  per  cent. 
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I  have  a  copy  of  the  license  in  my  bag,  which  nyes  all  that  in 
detail,  and  if  you  care  I  will  put  it  into  the  record,  1  can  )Eknswer  by 
referring  to  that.  I  can  give  you  any  specific  information  that  you 
desire. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  not  exceeding  9  per  cent  on  meat  prod* 
ucts  and  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  on  by-products?  I  do  not  see 
how  you  get  it  imtil  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BuBKE.  Evidently  they  have  to  have  a  separate  system  of 
accounting  for  the  products  on  the  9  per  cent  basis,  as  compared 
with  the  15  per  cent  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  Imow,  but  how  can  they  tell  in  advance  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  more  than  that  amount  imtil  the  year  is  over  and  the 
books  are  balanced? 

Mr.  Burke.  They  have  to  make  a  strict  accoimting  of  that  every 
three  months  at  least ;  and  if  they  find  they  are  over  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  then  they  have  to  reduce  it  during  the  next  period. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  methods  of 
bookkeeping?    Do  you  Know  how  many  bookkeepers  they  have? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  have  heard  there  were  something  like  1,800  account- 
ants of  various  kinds  in  Swift  &  Co/s  establishment,  and  that  the 
system  is  very,  very  compHcated,  and  that  the  way  of  keeping  the 
books  is  shifted  occasionally,  so  that  after  you  get  on  to  their  system 
for  one  period,  that  system  does  not  apply  for  the  next  period,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  follow.  I  understand  there  is  no  uniform  system 
even  m  one  concern.  Instead  of  all  of  them  having  to  comply  with  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping,  I  judge  it  is  very  com- 
plicated and  '' subject  to  change  without  notice.'' 

Senator  Thompson.  That  is  one  important  thing,  if  they  were  con- 
trolled properly  that  could  be  controlled  also. 

Mr.  Burke.  Oh,  yes;  a  simple  and  uniform  system  of  accounting 
is  the  very  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  demanded. 

The  Chairman,  ifr.  Burke,  the  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

STATEHEISTT  OF  MS.  H.  V.  0W$9.  PUBLISHEB  FABX,  STOCK, 

AVD  HOME,  MINirEAPOLIS,  KIlffH. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  your  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Owen.  Name,  H.  N.  Owen,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  publisher 
Farm,  Stock,  and  Home. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Owen,  we  are  considering  the  food  situation, 
meat  and  wheat  being  the  leading  articles  on  the  menu.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  wheat  and  any  related  topics. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  came  down  here  particularly  loaded  on  the  wheat 
question,  and  I  would  like  to  get  before  the  people  who  have  author- 
ity to  make  the  necessary  change  in  the  1918  wheat  price  the  very 
serious  situation  that  we  are  facing.  We  all  admit  that  wheat  is 
going  to  be  a  big  factor  in  winning  this  war.  But  we  set  about  it 
m|ajvery  peculiar  manner  to  get  the  necessary  acreage.  In  the  first 
place,  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  price  fixing  is  economically  sound — ^in  fact,  I  think  it  is  unsound — 
and^we  have  either  got  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.     We  have  either 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  early  last 
year  when  I  remember  seeing  an  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  On  the  question  of  control,  the  effect  on  prices  by  the 
Food  Administration  was  brought  up  this  morning.  A  good  many  of 
the  Senators  were  very  much  interested  to  know  whether  the  Food 
Administration  did  exercise  any  direct  or  indirect  control  over  the 
prices  of  live  stock  at  the  market  through  the  packers.  Of  course, 
we  all  recognize  they  have  exercised  a  more  marked  influence  over 
price  through  their  propaganda  of  restricting  the  demand. 

I  will  submit  a  letter  dated  January  18,  1918,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm,  of 
Cudahy  &  Co.,  to  Mr.  Deising,  the  representative  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.  at  South  Side  Station,  at  Omaha,  Nebr. : 

Dbar  Sir:  Yeeterday  wt  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand's  office. 

Mr.  Cotton  is  chief  of  the  meat  division  and  Dr.  Durand  is  his  first 
assistant.  Dr.  Durand  was  Census  Commissioner,  and  he  is  now  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  in  charge  of  the  meat  division  work  there. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  proposed  to  furnish 
statistics  to  Mr.  Brand  as  to  the  packers'  operations  ? 

life.  Burke.  Yes;  and  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  Garfield  report. 

The  conservation  committee  meeting  was  postpK)ned,  and  this  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss further  allotments.  Those  attending  were:  Messrs.  Meeker  and  WTiite,  of  Armour 
&  Co. ;  Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey ,  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Wilson  &  Co. ;  Messrs. 
Edw.  P.  Swift,  Chas.  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift  &  Co.;  Messrs.  Shepart  and  Wilhelm, 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Dr.  Durana  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to  avoid 
advancing  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely  must  not  come 
about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it;  for  instimce,  he 
indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent,  or  eve^  a  higher  percentage  of  the  purchases 
to  take  care  of  this  export  business,  you  were  gomg  to  be  correspondingly  short  in  your 
branches. 

Senator  Kjindrick.  Was  the  market  at  that  time,  when  Dr. 
Durand  made  this  statement,  returning  to  the  producer  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No;  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  January  18, 
the  market  on  beef  steers  was  considerably  below  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Kjindrick.  Then,  there  was  a  real  need  for  an  "advance  V^ 

Mr.  Burke.  If  producers  were  to  get  back  their  money  an  advance 
was  necessary  even  at  that  time,  and  the  market  has  since  grown 
worse  still,  relative  to  cost  of  production.  Permit  me  to  finish  Mr. 
Wilhelm's  letter. 

This  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  beef  market,  which  we  all  admitted,  and 
that,  in  turn,  the  live-stock  market.  We  all  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  did  not 
pay  any  more  for  live  stock. 

Mr.  Durand  attended  a  meeting  last  Friday  in  Chicago,  of  pro- 
ducers. Where  a  lai^e  number  of  representative  men  from  the  com 
belt  who  met  at  the  College  Inn  at  the  stock  yards  a  week  ago  to-day, 
and  Mr.  Durand  was  invited  to  attend,  and  we  produced  this  letter 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  correctly  quoted. 

He  said  he  was,  and  he  explained  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  in  order  to  protect  a  very  large  export  order 
from  the  British. 

Senator  Kendrick.  May  I  ask  who  produced  this  letter  from  the 
files? 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Heney  dug  up  out  of  the 
packers'  files. 
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Of  course;  you  argue  that  a  farmer  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  $2.20  wheat,  because  it  is  so  much  more  than  he  ever  got  before, 
TheoreticaUy  he  should  be,  but,  unfortunately  for  that  argument,  the 
farmer  is  not  operating  on  a  large  surplus.  He  has  not  a  great  big 
surplus  in  the  bank  that  he  can  afford  to  do  business  on  for  patriotic 
motives  for  two  or  three  years.  Here  are  just  a  few  figures.  They 
are  taken  from  the  1916  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  find  in  that  that  in  Montana  50.9  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  mort- 
gaged, average  mortgage  of  $2,943.  In  North  Dakota  we  find  a 
mortgage  of  46.3,  average  of  $1,864;  South  Dakota  the  mortgaged 
farms  38.2,  with  an  average  of  $2,897;  Minnesota  21.1  per  cent  of  the 
farms  are  mortgaged,  average  $2,612. 

We  find  for  those  four  spring-wheat  States  that  49.1  per  cent  of 
those  farms  are  mortgaged.  Then,  on  top  of  that,  we  find  the  average 
rented  farms  for  those  States  is  18.5  per  cent.  That  makes  67.6  per 
cent  of  our  farms  are  either  rented  or  mortgaged.  So  that  we  prac- 
tically have  only  32.4  per  cent  of  our  farmers  as  free  agents.  A  man 
who  has  got  a  mortgage,  got  interest  to  meet  of  $100  or  $150,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  if  he  is  on  a  rented  farm,  he  has  got  to  do  as  the  owner 
says.  If  he  has  this  interest  to  meet  he  has  got  to  devote  his  acres 
to  the  product  that  will  give  him  the  money. 

The  farmer  is  just  as  patriotic  as  anybody;  he  is  wilUng  to  go  the 
limit,  and  he  is  uncomplaining.     But  he  does  not  like  to  be  asked  to 

frow  wheat  without  a  profit,  and  then  be  damned  because  he  does  not 
uy  liberty  loan  bonds  when  they  come  around  to  make  the  drive, 
when,  in  point  of  fact  he  may  have  made  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
the  country  that  means  more  to  him  than  the  $50,000  bond  subscrip- 
tion does  to  a  man  of  the  $50,000  kind. 

The  cost  of  production  has  gone  up  very  materially.  Let  us  just 
take  the  items  of  machinery.  I  have  these  prices  from  a  town  in  the 
Red  River  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  I  think  they 
would  be  a  fair  reflection  of  what  the  farmer  in  our  big  wheat-CTOwing 
country  must  pay,  compared  to  1914.  In  1914  a  7-foot  self-binder 
retailed  for  $150.  In  1917  that  binder  retailed  for  $185,  and  in  1918 
for  $250.  A  20  double-disk  drill  was  $130  in  1914  and  $145  in  1917, 
and  this  year  it  cost  $200.  A  14-inch  gang  plow  was  $05  in  1914,  $85 
in  1917,  and  now  it  is  $140.  A  lumber  wagon  complete — just  the 
ordinary  farm  wagon — cost  in  1914  $75;  in  1917  it  cost  $95,  and  in 
1918  it  cost  $150.  You  see  the  jump  from  1915  to  1918  has  been 
enormous.  Binding  twine  has  gone  up  from  9  cents  in  1914  to  20 
cents  in  1917  and  26  cents  in  1918.  Harness  is  up  about  20  per  cent. 
Last  year  they  were  able  to  get  men  in  the  Red  River  Valley  by 
making  an  eight-month  contract  with  them  for  $35  a  month  and 
board.  My  correspondent,  Mr.  Hill,  up  there,  says:  "We  are  now 
offering  $65  a  month  and  board  for  eight  months^  work,  but  are  not 
getting  any  men."  You  can  figure  it  out^ — I  can  not,  because  I  do 
not  go  into  higher  mathematics — the  percentage  between  $35  and 
board  to  get  the  men  and  $65  and  board  and  not  getting  the  men.. 
What  they  are  going  to  do  for  men  up  there  I  do  not  know.  It  is; 
going  to  mean  that  a  lot  of  the  women — mothers  and  the  girls — have 
got  to  get  out  and  do  field  work.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  our 
agricultural  conditions  have  not  been  such  in  this  country  as  to  make 
woman  labor  in  the  fields  efficient.  It  is  not  efficient,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  be  so,  because  we  do  not  want  to  have 
that  condition  prevail  in  this  country. 
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We  were  taken  to  task  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  for,  as  he  said,  "stirring  this  thing  up.''  He  assumed 
if  no  one  had  told  the  farmers  that  they  were  getting  the  worst  of  it 
on  this  wheat  situation  everything  would  have  been  lovdy.  They 
would  huve  gone  to  work  and  worked  their  heads  off.  We,  to  use 
slang,  ''passed  the  buck''  to  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  in  this  way:  We  said,  "We  would  like  to  know  very  much 
what  the  count«?y-  banks  will  do  for  a  man  who  devotes  a  large  per 
cent  of  his  acreage  to  wheat  at  the  set  price,  and  when  fall  comes 
along  and  he  can  not  meet  the  interest  on  his  note  or  can  not  take 
the  note  up,  what  will  you  do?" 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  mighty  nice  thing  to  come  out  and 
announce  that  the  Federal  reserve  bank  had  stated  that  their  country 
banks  were  going  to  stand  by  the  farmer  patriotically  if  the  farmer 
would  come  across  and  put  in  wheat  irrespective  of  his  profits.  I 
Want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  never  saw  as  long  a  letter  that  said  as 
little  on  that  subject  as  the  reply  we  got  from  mr.  Rich,  the  chainnaa 
of  the  Federal  reserve  bank. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  like  a  political  platform  1 

Mr.  Owen.  Just  about,  and  meant  just  about  as  much.  So,  we 
concluded  we  could  not  expect  very  much  help  from  that  quarter. 

I  have  here  some  letters  from  big,  representative  farmers.     We 

have  not  taken  the  httle  fellows.     Here  is  one  from  J.  D.  Bacon. 

I  think  Mr.  Bacon  was  down  here  last  fall  at  the  time  the  price-fixing 

hearings  were  held.     He  was  one  of  the  committeemen  from  Norm 

Dakota.     He  is  a  breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  and  he  is  a  hi? 

operator.     When  I  found  I  was  coming  down,  I  got  in  touch  witn 

him,  because  I  knew  he  would  know  as  much  about  conditions  in  his 

part  of  North  Dakota — he  is  at  Grand  Forks,  which  is  in  the  center 

of  a  very  large  wheat-producing  area — and  this  was  the  answer  that 

I  got  [reading]: 

Grand  Forks,  iS.  Dak.,  MarcnSy  1918. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Owen,  Minneapolist  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Owen:  I  have  your  wire  and  note  you  ask  my  }U(]^ment  as  to  the  feeling 
of  our  people  in  regard  to  the  wheat-acreage  situation.  Replying  will  say  most  of  our 
people  really  want  to  be  patriotic  and  conform  to  the  wishes  oi  the  (Government  re- 
gar(ung  crops,  but  you  realize  what  human  selfishness  is,  and  there  is  no  question 
whatever  but  that  a  great  many  people  will  seed  the  kind  of  grain  they  believe  they 
can  make  the  most  money  out  of. 

We  have  felt,  evef  since  the  price  was  fixed  last  fall,  that  the  spring-wheat  grower 
was  discriminated  against,  in  that  the  price  made  by  supply  and  demand,  which  was 
13.06  per  bushel  the  day  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  statement,  and  it  dropped  down  to  J 
below  $2  per  bushel  at  the  point  of  loading;;  especially  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  i 
wheat  was  the  only  food  commodity  on  which  we  w^e  short,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  winter-wheat  growers  had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  their  wheat  at  the  supply-and- 
demand  price,  and  we  were  just  beginning  to  deliver  ours. 

At  the  present  price  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  wheat  is  the  cheapest  food  product, 
even  for  live  stock.  A  good  many  of  our  people  will  sow  the  wheat  anyway,  out  you 
realize  that  when  wheat  is  lower  than  other  commodities,  and  the  facte  are  that  it  is  | 
cheaper  to  feed,  even  to  live  stock,  and  the  further  fact  that  at  present  prices,  barley 
or  oats — either  one — would  be  more  profitable  to  grow,  it  will  certsanly  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  consumption  and  decrease  acreage,  when  the  opposite  is  just  what  we  want. 
All  real  loyal  citizens  are  using  every  opportunity  to  urge  increasea  acreage  of  wheat, 
but  you  know  the  results  of  selfishness  and  can  judge  as  well  as  I. 

I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  Government  does  not  either  lift  the  r^trictions  and 
let  supply  and  demand  govern  all  these  products,  or  else  put  them  all  in  the  list,  fix 
all  prices,  and  that  woiud  be  comparatively  fair  to  everyone  concerned.  The  Gov- 
ernment experts  at  Washington,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  us  along  the  line  of  cost  of 
production. 
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I  am  inclodDg  you  copy  of  brief  I  furnished  the  price-fixing  committee  last  fall  and 
in  this  schedule  there  could  be  added  some  extra  amounts  for  wages,  as  they  are  going 
to  be  much  higher  this  year. 
Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  D.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  not  a  Bolsheviki;  he  is  a  good,  solid,  substantial  man. 
He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  statement  the  price 
of  wheat  went  off  one-third^  and  the  price  of  agricultural  implements 
have  gone  up  nearly  one-third  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  what  has  happened. 

The  Chairman.  A  pretty  wide  spread  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes.     • 

A  mass  of  letters  I  have  here,  but  to  read  them  all  at  this  time  is 
hardly  necessary,  because  they  would  be  largely  repetition. 

Senator  Kenprick.  Is  this  $2.20  accepted  as  a  maximum  price  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Well,  it  is  a  maximum  price. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  that  the  hi^est  price  that  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  $2.20  is  the  Chicago  price;  $2.17  the  Minneapolis  price. 
Then,  freight  rates,  of  course,  determine  prices.  It  will  get  down  as 
low  as  $2  or  even  as  low  as  $1.98  at  some  Montana  pointn.  That  is 
forgood  No.  1  wheat. 

l%e  Chairman.  That  is  the  ideal  grade  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  the  ideal  grade;  yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Ref errine  to  this  price  that  you  quoted  a  while 
affo  as  the  highest  price  namea,  was  tiiere  any  considerable  number 
of  farmers  who  obtained  that  price  ?  Or  was  it  a  price  to  which  the 
9pecula^orB  drove  the  price  of  grain  after  the  farmers  had  largely 
disposed  of  their  crop  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  It  was  the  cash  price,  that  $3.06  at  Mr.  Bacon's  town 
of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  were  ^tting  it  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  fanners  were  getting  it,  providing  they  had  any. 
But,  of  course,  the  spring-wheat  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country 
had  not  begun  to  move  their  crop. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  regard  to  the  winter  wheat  I  would  state, 
for  Senator  Kendrick's  benefit,  that  the  winter  wheat  was  moved  by 
the  farmers'  wagons  to  the  elevators. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Movixig  at  $3.06  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  $2.75  to  $3.05 — some  got  $3.05  in  my  State  for 
their  wheat. 

Mr.  Owen.  But  just  take  into  consideration  the  difference.  You 
are  figuring  there  two  different  kinds  of  wheat.  This  was  hard  spring 
wheat. 

Senator  Kendriok.  It  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  because  Minneapolis  mills  are  hard  spring  wheat 
mills.  So  that  the  farmer  feels  up  there  as  though  he  was  handed  a 
package,  and  you  can  hardly  blame  him,  because  he  saw  what  the 
price  was  one  day  and  he  saw  what  tJie  Government  regulation  did. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Has  this  dissatisfaction  of  the  farm  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  that  that  is  really  the  big  factor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  started  a  long  time  before. 
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Mr.  OwEX.  It  did.  That  is  a  long  stoiy,  and  the  hour  is  growing 
late.  But  it  was  general  condition  tnere  in  North  Dakota  that  gave 
it  its  footing;  and  then  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  wheat  growing 
and  the  wheat  prices,  I  think,  has  helped  it  along. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  Non-Partisan  League  started  long  before 
the  war,  before  the  price-fixing  was  inaugurated  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Not  very  long  before.  I  think  that  the  first  we  b^an 
to  hear  of  it  was  in  1914.  ft  started  some  time  before  we  entered  the 
war,  but  I  think  it  was  the  summer  of  1914  when  we  first  heard  of 
them  organizing  out  there. 

But  the  fact  remains,  as  things  stand  now,  that  we  are.  not  going  to 
get  an  increase  in  oiu*  wheat  acreage;  and  we  may  get  a  decrease, 
although  I  very  much  dislike  to  see  that,  in  fact,  I  woujd  like  f o  see 
an  increase.  But  you  know  the  winter-wheat  farmers  were  called  on 
last  fall  for  47,000,000  acres  of  winter  wheat.  They  did  not  get  it  by 
about  5,000,000  acres;  they  got  about  42,000,000  acres. 

The  spring-wheat  farmers  have  been  called  upon  fox  practicallv 
5,000,000  acres  more  than  last  year.  It  does  not  make  very  mucn 
difference  how  well  intentioned  or  how  patriotic  our  farmers  may  be — 
and  I  tell  you  they  are  patriotic;  they  have  let  their  sons  volunteer, 
they  have  seen  their  boys  taken  in  the  draft,  and  they  are  good  fel- 
lows, good  game  sports;  they  are  not  kicking  at  all  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing 
to  take  their  shirts  off  to  win  the  war,  but  they  would  like  to  see  the 
manufacturers  unbutton  their  shirt  collars  If 

Mr.  Owen.  They  feel  they  are  being  asked  to  make  sacrifices  that 
other  men  in  other  lines  are  not  being  asked  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  What  they  object  to  is  the  inequality  of  the 
sacrifice  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  he  feels  he  wants  a 
square  deal.  But  aside  from  that,  we  will  grant  that  they  want  to 
do  it,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  even  with  $2.75  wheat  to  increase 
our  spring  wheat  acreage  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  not  the  farmer  make  money  in  raising  wheat 
at  $2.20? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  can  just  about  break  even  with  the  labor  condition 
and  prices  of  everything  he  has  to  buy,  his  clothing  is  up,  his  labor 
is  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  raise  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  of 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  They  can  raise  more  corn  per  acre  than  wheat  and  more 
barley  to  the  acre  than  wheat. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  But  they  can  raise  wheat  on  land  upon  which 
they  can  not  raise  com? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  man  to 
put  in  wheat.  He  will  lose  out  on  that,  and  when  you  get  west  of  a 
north  and  south  line,  drawn,  say,  about  Bismarck,  you  begin  to  get 
over  where  a  wheat  crop  is  very  hazardous. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  one  hundredth  meridian? 

Mr.  Owen.  Just  about.  When  you  get  beyond  that,  you  are 
gambhng. 

Senator  Kendrick.  It  is  too  arid  west  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  sometimes  you  make  it  and  sometimes  you  do  not. 
Last  year  they  did  not,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  want  some  money 
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for  seed  down  there  in  western  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana 
where  they  were  very  hard  hit.  They  have  got  to  take  that  into 
consideration.  If  you  could  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  as  an  even  proposi- 
tion, if  you  get  12  or  13  bushels  out  of  every  crop  you  put  in,  then  $2 
wheat  would  be  easy  money.  But  we  have  not  the  crop  that  is 
dependable  for  a  main  crop  which  fluctuates  the  way  the  wheat  crop 
will  do,  especially  spring  wheat;  24  hours  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
r  weather,  just  as  the  wheat  is  growing  from  the  milk  to  the  dough 
stage  will  cut  a  crop  75  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  a  hot  wind  just  at 
that  time.  The  wheat  crop  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  things 
that  a  farmer  undertakes  to  handle.  That  feature  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  If  $2.20  would  pa}"  the  average  farmer  under 
average  farm  conditions  for  this  wheat,  we  wiU  have  to  have  a  higher 
price  than  that  to  induce  a  man  below  the  average  to  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  A  man  west  of  the  one  himdredth  meridian  would  re- 
quire more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  a  crisis  it  is  the  man  below  the  average 
that  you  want  to  look  after  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Absolutely.  We  have  got  to  have  the  wheat,  and  .the 
only  way  you  can  get  anything  in  tms  world  that  you  have  got  to 
have  is  to  pay  for  it.     You  can  not  get  it  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  adequate  prices  is  about  as  good  a 
stimulus  for  the  producer  as  can  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Absolutely.     You  know  how  it  is  in  your  own  finances. 
^       If  you  men  knew  by  going  into  a  certain  line  of  Imsiness  that  you 
could  make  more  money  than  in  some  other  line,  you  would  push  the. 
line  you  were  sure  to  make  the  money  on. 

Pnce-fixing  has  never  got  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
except  to  bring  trouble.  They  used  to  try  it  when  our  economic 
structure  was  a  great  deal  simpler  than  it  is  to-day  and  they  failed 
on  it.  And  now,  when  you  put  your  hand  into  the  comolex  organi- 
zation  or  use  a  club  on  the  complex  organization  of  to-day,  you  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  they  are  going  to  disarrange  the  machinery, 
and  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  an  mcreased  production  of  an  article 
by  cutting  its  price  down  is  going  to  make  water  run  up  hill.  It  has 
never  been  done.  I  am  wiUing  to  grant  that  ii  we  could  get  out  and 
put  it  up  to  every  farmer  as  an  inmvidual  proposition  that  we  might 

fet  somewhere,  if  that  farmer  wae  in  a  position  to  increase  his  acreage, 
(ut  it  brings  us  to  the  labor  situation,  that  brings  us  to  the  short 
period  of  wheat  seeding. 

Theoretically  they  can  put  in  wheat  up  in  that  coimtry  to  the  last 
week  in  May;  practically  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do,  because  late 
seeding  brings  the  wheat  into  the  period  of  the  hot  winds;  it  brings  it 
into  the  period  of  change  from  the  milk  to  the  dough  when  you  are 
likely  to  get  the  hot  winds.  Then,  late  seeding  in  the  northern  part 
^  of  tne  spring-wheat  territory  makes  you  liable  to  frost  damage. 
So  that  practically  there  is  only  about  a  month  that  they  can  put  in 
wheat,  and  they  can  not  put  in  wheat  and  it  is  foolish  to  think  of 

Sutting  in  wheat  on  anytMng  but  fall-plowed  land.  There  is  a 
ifference  of  about  5  bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield  of  wheat  on  the 
fall  plowing  as  compared  with  spring  plowing.  Of  course,  even  at  $2 
wheat  a  man  is  not  going  to  take  a  change  of  5  bushels  less  to  the 
acre  and  put  his  wheat  in  on  spring  plowmg.    But  there  is  enou^^ 
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land  in  the  big  spring-wheat  territory  that  was  fall  plowed  last  year 
that  will  go  into  wheat  provided  the  inducement  is  made;  provided, 
they  can  make  almost  as  much  money  on  wheat  as  they  can  out  of  the 
coarse  grain. 

Of  course,  even  at  $2.75,  barley,  rye,  and  com  would  still  be  a  little 
better  proposition,  but  I  think  the  farmers  there  would  be  willing 
to  take  that  chance,  because  they  might  say  that  the  coarse  grains 
might  go  down  enough  to  wipe  out  that  difference. 

Just  let  me  give  a  little  illustration  of  comparative  charges.  Mr. 
Hughes,  our  editor,  figured  out,  taking  the  price  of  coarse  grains 
in  wie  middle  of  January,  that  wheat  should  be  $2.77  on  that  oasis. 
Without  knowing  Mr.  Hughes  was  working  on  it,  Mr.  Meade,  the 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  West,  was  figuring  the  same  way,  and 
Mr.  Mahew,  the  secretary  of  the  chambet  of  commerce,  was  also 
figuring  to  see  what  wheat  should  be  worth,  based  on  the  prevailing; 
prices  of  coarse  grains.  And  thtyse  three  men  working  independently 
of  each  other  arrived  at  practically  the  same  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  the  ratio  of  prices  over  a  long  series  of 
years? 

Mr.  OwBN.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  have  thiit  cidculation  in  such  form  that 
you  could  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  not  the  calculations;  I  have  the  results  of  the 
calculations. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  take  the  results. 

(The  statement  of  comparative  prices  deferred  to  is  here  printed  in 
ivSlf  a&  follows.') 

[From  Farm,  Stock  and  Home)  Mailed  1, 1918.] 
What  $2.1^  Wheat  MsANd. 

Dear  Mr.  Stebneeson.  In  repl^r  to  your  t^egram  asking  £or  data  underlying  the 
'^Open  Letter  to  Oon^prees"  appearing  in  the  February  1  issue  of  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home,  We  are  glad  to  give  >rou  the  following,  all  the  figures  of  yield  and  price  estimates 
being  taken  from  the  statistical  data  in  the  1916  YearbooK  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  general  situation,  as  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  understands  it,  is  that  the  primary 
agricultural  need  of  the  Nation  is  more  wheat  with  which  to  meet  the  shortage  now 
existing  among  the  allied  nations. 

The  United  States  is  being  looked  to  for  largely  increased  production. 

It  was  held  that  the  $2  price  set  Was  sufficiently  hi^  to  bring  the  necessary  aciieage* 

The  winter  wheat  acreage,  two-iMrds  of  our  total,  is  only  about  normal,  ajid  me 
winter  wheat  condition  is  not  promising  of  any  materially  increased  wheat  yields  in 
that  direction. 

The  increased  yield  must  come,  if  at  all,  from  spring  wheat  acreage. 

WHERE  WHEAT  MUST  GOME  FROM. 

The  normal  spring  wheat  area  is  in  the  Northwest — ^Minnesota,  South  and  North 
Dakota  leading. 

As  a  matter  of  opinion,  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  believes  that  throughout  this  area 
the  normal  acreage  will  be  sown,  and  that  such  increase  as  there  may  be  locally  will 
be  wholly  insufficient  to  make  probable  a  production  materially  above  the  annual 
average. 

In  other  words,  the  desired  increased  acreage  is  not  a  matter  of  whistling  for  and 
getting.  Man  and  horee  labor  is  already  workmg  to  the  limit.  Every  additional 
acre  oi  wheat  means  an  acre  Iqsb  of  some  other  crop. 

The  crops  for  which  wheat  may  be  substituted  are  mainly  the  cereals — ^rye,  oats, 
arid  barley,  also  corn  and  flax.  The  farmer,  in  considering  a  shift  from  his  r^nlar 
plans,  will  naturally  be  guided  by  current  prices,  therefore,  Farm,  Stock  and  Home 
is  -^guring  probabilities  on  the  basis  of  February  16,  Minneapolis  quotations. 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  TlHS  FARMER. 

The  fiiBt  probability  is  wheat  at  the  12.17  price  just  fixed. 

The  10-year  average  yield  (1907-1916)  for  the  entire  Nation  was  14.7  bushels,  having 
a  valuation  (estimated  for  1911-1915)  of  $13.46  per  acre.  This  yield  includes  the 
winter  wheat  area  with  its  larger  yields.  The  bulk  of  the  spring  wheat  area  (Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakote)  has  a  10-year  average  yield  (1907-1916)  of  11.9 
bushels,  valued  at  $10.15. 

It  is  this  latter  area  and  the  northern  States  adjoining,  having  like  crop  probabilities, 
to  which  we  must  look  for  any  material  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage. 

Applying  the  $2.17  price  to  the  yields  mentioned,  the  price  per  acre  outlook  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  $31.89;  for  the  three  big  wheat  States  of  the  Northwest, 
$26.23. 

It  is  this  $26.23  per  acre  figure,  rather  than  the  general  average,  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  this,  rather  than  the  national  average,^  tiiat  the  farmer  north  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  Bouthem  Iowa,  will  consider  when  debating  with  himsell 
how  his  acres  can  most  profitably  serve  the  Nation. 

HOW  RYB  LOOKS  AT  PRESENT  PRI0B8. 

With  this  acre  probability  of  $26.23  for  spring  wheat  compare  rye,  a  crop  small  in 
acreage,  unable  at  the  venr  best  to  change  the  situation  materiall>r.  With  a  totai 
United  States  acreage  of  3,000,000,  rye  averaged  for  the  1907-1916  period  16.3  bushels. 
For  the  three  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  the  average  for 
the  period  in  question  was  16.9  bushels.  The  average  valuation  per  acre  (1911-1916) 
was,  for  the  United  States,  $12.67^  and  for  the  Northwestern  States  named,  $11.59,  the 
lower  figure  for  tihe  Northwest  being  due  to  an  unfavorable  price  on  the  local  markets. 

The  Minneapolis  market  quotations  for  February  16,  1918,  show  cash  rye  at  $2.20. 
Therefore,  the  fanner,  in  wekhing  rye  against  wheat  at  $2.17,  is  conraderir^  a  crop 
return  for  the  United  States  of$35.86  per  acre,  and  for  the  Northwest  the  present  basis 
of  estimate  i^  $37.18,  as  agaiost  the  $26.23  estimate  for  wheat. 

FLAX  AND  ITS  PROBABILITIBB. 

Flax  is  also  a  minor  crop  centering  the  bulk  of  its  total  of  less  than  2,000,000  acres  in 
the  springwheat  area.  Its  main  acreage  la  sown  after  spring  wheat  seeding  is  com-; 
pleted.  The  question  here  is  not  whether  flax  acreage  will  be  given  up  for  wheat,  but 
exactly  the  reverse.  With  flax  the  more  profitable  crop  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
the  farmer  having  suitable  land  to  let  down  in  his  wheat  seeding  efforts,  knowing  that 
late  and  unprofitable  spring  wheat  deeding  time  m^^rges  into  the  most  favorable  flax 
sowing  period. 

A  comparison  of  yields  and  prices  shows  a  United  States  10-year  average  of  8.6 
bushels,  and  an  average  for  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  of  8.7  bushels. 
This  means  an  average  value  (1911-1916)  for  the  United  States  of  $12.31,  and  for  the 
Northwest  of  $12.37. 
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Table  showing  average  of  yields  for  1907-1916  and  average  of  vrices  for  the  19/1-2916 
periodj  together  with  the  comparative  values  indicated  by  suA  average  yieUJb  coupled 
with  present  open  prices  of  coarse  grains  and  the  fixed  ^2.17  wheat  price  guatanteed  far 
the  1918  crop. 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Ftox.. 
Oats.. 
Barley 
Corn.. 


Acreafife 
CUnited 
States). 


160,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,600.000 

42,000,000 

8,000,000 

106,000,000 


Yield. 
United      North- 

Value  per  bushel. 

United 

North- 

States. 

west. 

Stat^. 

west. 

BwKdi. 

Butthdt. 

Cenlt. 

Ceirff. 

14.7 

11.9 

94 

87 

16.3 

16.9 

79.7 

71 

8.6 

8.7 

156 

157 

29.9 

?8 

41.5 

36 

25.2 

^1.7 

62 

56.3 

26 

28.4 

Value 
per  acre 
(United 

States) 


S13.45 
12.67 
12.31 
12.20 
15.31 


Acreage 
(Unite*! 
States). 


Wheat. 

Rye... 

F&x.. 

Oats.., 

Barley. 

Com.. 


160,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,600,000 

42,000,000 

8,000,000 

.106,000.000 


Average 
value 
per  acre 
(North- 
west). 


$10.43 
11.50 
12.38 
10.16 
12.22 


Pnuent  value  per 
aero. 


United 
States. 


S29.40 
35.86 
32.42 
26.64 
43.24 
45.50 


North- 
west. 


t26.23 
37.18 
32.80 
24.77 
36.32 
49.70 


Value 
per  acre 
of  fixed 

wheat 
per  12.17. 


t26.23 
26.23 
26.23 
26.23 
26.23 


Esti- 
mated 
loss  per 
acre. 
North- 
west 
(compar- 
ative). 


S10.97 

6.57 

M.46 

10.09 

23.47 


>  41,000,000  winter  and  19,000,000  spring. 


<Oain. 


Again,  using  the  Minneapolis  market  quotations  for  February  16,  the  prospective 
value  of  acre  of  flax  is,  for  tne  United  States,  $32.42,  and  for  the  Northwest  $32.80— as 
against  the  outlook  for  wheat  at  $26.23  per  acre. 

LOO  KINO  AT  OAT8. 

Oats  are  a  crop  of  much  wider  replacement  possibilities,  having  about  the  same 
range  as  wheat  and  com  combined.  Seeding,  both  by  reason  of  desirable  time  and 
general  practice,  covers  the  same  period  of  spring.  The  total  acreage,  and  its  general 
aistribution,  makes  oats  an  important  crop  to  consider  in  this  connection.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  oats  are  a  feed  crop,  and,  especially  in  the  spring  wheat 
area,  grown  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  Replacement  by  wheat  is  probable  only 
in  the  case  of  oats  raised  as  a  cash  crop,  and  here  the  fact  is  that  the  yields  herewith 
given  do  not  quite  indicate  the  situation.  Much  laiger  individual  yields  are  cOTftBKm, 
and  are  commonly  figured  on  by  the  farmer  in  estimating  probable  returns. 

The  10-year  average  (1907-1916)  gives  the  United  States  29.9  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  three  Northwestern  States  28.1  bushels,  having  a  value  per  acre,  respectively 
(1911-1916),  of  $12.20  and  $10.16.  ^ 

Present  Minneapolis  quotations  give  No.  3  white  oats  a  probable  value  per  acre  for 
the  United  States  of  $26.64,  and  for  the  Northwest  a  value  of  $24.77.  And  in  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  their  values,  based  upon  unheard-of  prices,  accom- 
pany the  greatest  United  States  oat  crop  in  history.  The  farmer  conversant  with  the 
situation  will  see  little  in  the  outlook  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  oats  acreage  for  wheat, 
particularly  if  to  do  so  means  a  possible  shortage  of  feed  and  the  necessity  of  going  onto 
the  market  next  winter  as  a  buyer. 

BARLEY  AS  A   WHEAT-OROUND   POSSIBILITY. 

Barley  offers  considerable  possibility  of  substitution.  Its  less  than  8,000,000  acrei 
center  in  the  Northwest,  covering  much  the  same  ground  as  spring  wheat.  It  is  larg[ely 
a  cash  crop.    It  is  seeded  at  the  same  time  as  wheat.    It  can  be  largely  dispensed  with. 
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ha  10-year  average  yield  (1907-1916)  for  the  United  States  was  25.2  bii8helBX>eracre- 
for  the  three  Northwestern  States  21.7  bushels.  The  value  per  acre  (1911-1916)  aver; 
aged  for  the  United  States  $15.31  and  for  the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  $12.22. 

On  the  basis  of  February  16,  Minneapolis  quotations,  United  States  barley  prob- 
abilities look  forward  to  a  $43.24  per  acre  crop,  and  the  Northwestern  prospect  is 
136.72 — this  as  against  spring  wheat  at  $26.23  per  acre. 

WHAT   CORN   OFFERS   THE    FARMER. 

Last  of  the  main  substitution  possibilities  we  have  corn.  On  account  of  the  seed 
shortage  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  large  acreage  throughout  the  entire  northern  corn 
belt  and  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  sprine- wheat  area  will  be  turned, 
temporarily,  to  other  crops.  WTiere  corn  is  a  feed  crop,  oarley  will  be  favored;  oats 
will  take  some  of  this  deserter!  area;  some,  anticipating  a  continued  shortage  of  labor, 
will  be  seeded  down  to  meadow  or  pasture.  A  proner  grading  system  and  a  proper 
price  level  might  attract  a  large  acreage  through  tjie  Nebraska-lowa-Illinois-Ohio  ar^a 
to  spring  wheat. 

Tlie  corn  outlook  for  next  year  is  extremely  bad,  and  farmers  are  paying  as  high  as 
$15  a  bushel  to  obtain  seed.  '  With  the  cost  of  production  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  case  of  the  small  grains,  the  10-year  average  and  present  prices  point  to  $45.50  per 
acre  for  the  United  States  and  $49.50  for  the  Northwestern  States  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas. 

Referring  to  the  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  but  one  instance  wheat  at  the 
12.17  set  price  shows  up  unfavorably  in  comparison  with  possible  replacement  crops. 
The  spread  in  the  cases  of  rye,  flax,  oats,  and  barley  is  on  a  common  bads  as  to  cost 
of  growing.  The  figures  for  com  do  not  allow  for  the  extra  cost  of  growing,  a  possible 
$15  per  acre.  This  deduction  would  still  leave  com  leader  over  wheat  by  $11 .90 
der  acre. 
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TIELD&  AND   PRICE    ESTIMATES    FAIR. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  is  unfair  in  using  the  figures  of  yield 
returns  and  price  estimates  of  the  Northwest  and  also  in  using  the  current  cash  prices 
ol  grains.  Again  let  us  emphasize  the  point  that  it  is  the  Northwestern  estimates 
rather  than  me  national  that  must  be  followed,  because  it  is  in  the  spring  wheat 
section  and  northern  com  belt  that  the  looked  for  increase  in  wheat  acreage  must 
come.  When  estimating  probable  crop  results  the  farmer  naturally  follows  the 
practice  of  figuring  from  current  prices.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  reason  to 
Delieve  that  the  relative  level  of  these  prices  will  not  be  seriously  changed  another 
isH.  Note  the  present  high  price  of  oats  coupled  with  the  largest  crop  ever  harvested 
the  heavy  demand  for  all  coarse  grains,  the  small  carry  over  in  prospect,  and  the  ^t 
that  we  are  feeding  a  hungry  world  precludes  the  probability  of  any  drastic  decline 
in  prices  for  the  1918  harvest  of  coarse  grains. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home  has  also  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  {urice  of  wheat  should 
be  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  other  grains  at  current  cash  prices.  Taking  the 
five-year  period  of  1911-16  as  the  basis  of  estimate  in  comparison  the  relative  price  of 
wheat  ana  other  grains  for  this  period,  then  applying  this  relationship  to  the  present 
day  cash  prices  of  rye,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  com,  the  price  level  for  each  of  the  crops 
named  appears  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  tables: 


Wheat,    94 

Oats,       41.5-^.88f. 
Bye,        79. 7—  2. 20. 
Flax,     156. 3—  3. 77. 
Barley,    62    —  1. 72. 
Cotu,       61    —  1. 76. 


PBB  ACRE  VALUE. 

United  North- 

Statff).  west. 

Wheftt  should  be $2.01  $2.32 

Wheat  should  be 2.49  2.91 

Wheat  should  be 2.26  2.27 

Wheat  should  be 2.49  2.61 

Wheat  should  be 2.70  


VALUE  PER  ACRE. 

(1911-1916.) 

United  North- 
States,  west. 

Wheat 113. 45  $10. 15 

Oats 12.20  10.16 

Rye 12.67  11.59 

Flax 12.31  12.37 

Barley 15.31  12.56 


AVERAGE    PRICE    IN    CENTS    PER  BUSHEL  . 

(1911-1916.) 

United  North- 
States,  west. 

Wheat 96.2  94 

Oats 41.5  36 

Rye 79.7  71 

Flax 156.3  156 

Barley 62  56.3 


In  the  above  estimates  of  wheat  prices  made,  one  is  for  the  entire  United  States, 
one  on  the  basis  of  crop  area  througnout  the  Northwest  and  one  on  tke  basis  of  com- 
pariBon  with  spring-wheat  average  returns  and  prices.  In  noticing  these  tables 
please  take  into  account  the  fact  already  stated  that  barley  is  one  of  the  main  replace- 
ment crops  and  that  rye,  another  direct  replacement  crop,  is  to  be  considered,  while 
flax,  because  of  its  later  sowing,  and  oats,  because  of  its  needs  as  a  feed  crop,  do  not 
90  directly  affect  th^  situation.  The  Northwestern  valuation  of  wheat  as  related  to 
com  has  not  been  computed,  the  figures  for  the  com  belt,  in  general  being  considered 
about  correct  for  this  area.  The  replacement  of  corn  acreage  in  any  event  will  be 
largely  outside  of  the  spring-wheat  area. 

12.76   WHEAT  IS  IN   LINE. 

We  have,  then,  the  three  crops  (corn,  barley,  and  rye)  chiefly  to  consider  when 
estimating  the  present  day  valuation  of  wheat  as  compared  with  replacement  crops. 
Farm,  Stock,  and  Home  asked  in  "An  open  letter  to  Congress"  a  $2.75  per  bushel 
fixed  price  on  wheat,  averaging  the  present  valuations  of  corn,  barley,  and  rye  and 
comparing  their  relation  during  the  past  five  years  with  the  price  of  wheat,  their 
present  level  indicates  for  wheat  a  comparative  value  of  $2.77.  In  other  words,  $2.75 
per  bushel  may  be  considered  by  the  farmer  as  the  equivalent  in  price  of  present 
day  quotations  for  com,  barley,  and  rye,  the  three  chief  crops  that  he  may  consider 
replacing  with  wheat. 

HOW  GET  MORE   WHEAT? 

We  are  fully  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  the  farmer  should  be  patriotic  and  that 
the  $2.17  price  plus  the  appeal  to  patriotism  should  be  sufficient.  Unquestionably, 
many  farmers  wQl  follow  this  appeal.    Farm,  Stock  and  Home  has  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  patriotism  of  the  spring  wheat  power  will  indure  him  to  plant  the  usual 
acreage,  but  what  we  as  a  Nation  are  considering  is  not  the  action  of  the  spring  wheat 
grower  so  much  as  it  is  the  action  of  the  man  who  in  not  now  growing  wheat — tne  corn 
srower,  the  barley  grower,  the  rye  grower,  the  flax  grower,  the  oat  grower.  It  can  not 
oe  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  each  of  these  lines  of  business  is  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate line  of  manufacture  from  that  of  wheat  growing.  Each  man  has  taken  up  this 
line  for  some  definite  and  to  him  well  understood  reason.  He  has  made  a  succe&s  of 
it  or  he  would  not  be  in  it.  He  grows  his  certain  percentage  of  barley,  of  rye,  or  oats, 
or  flax,  because  it  fits  well  into  his  scheme  of  farming  and  into  the  season  during 
which  his  teams  may  be  employ e<l  in  the  seediiijg.  These  individual  business  reasons 
will  cause  him  to  hesitate  before  disrupting  his  scheme  of  operation,  or  largely  in- 
creasing his  wheat  acreage.  To  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  sufficient  to 
cover  the  demands  of  the  situation  b^r  an  appeal  to  patriotism  directed  to  men  who 
are  not  interested  primarily  or  largely  in  wheat  growing,  men  who  would  have  to  alter 
their  scheme  of  farming,  hunt  up  seed  and  deliberately  face  a  large  prospective  loss 
in  the  operation,  is  to  expect  the  impossible  and  face  certain  disappointment. 

WHAT   CONGRESS   SHOULD   DO. 

The  problem  before  us  is  simple.  We  need  ten  to  fifteen  million  acres  more  spring 
wheat  than  we  had  last  year.  All  that  has  been  done,  all  that  is  being  done,  will 
not  in  all  probability  give  us  anything  but  a  small  increase  over  the  normal  spring 
wheat  acreage.  To  get  the  acreage  required  to  bring  our  yield  up  to  the  desired 
figures,  three  things  are  necessary.  The  farmer  must  feel  secure  in  nis  labor  supply. 
This  is  now  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  second  place, 
he  must  feel  that  the  grades  established  are  fair.  Unquestionably  the  unfairness  of 
the  existing  wheat  grades  is  having  a  retarding  effect  on  the  prospective  acreage  and 
immediate  alteration  of  these  grades  in  line  with  the  just  demands  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  should  be  made.  In  the  third  place,  the  question  of  total  wheat  production 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  price.  It  seems  clear  to  Farm,  Stock,  and  Home  that  the  $2.17 
pnce  per  bushel  fixed  oy  Congress  last  year  is  entirely  too  low  when  measured  by 
present  prices  of  all  other  grains,  of  supplies,  of  labor,  of  living  necessities. 

MEETING   THE    BREAD   COST   ARGUMENT. 

Again  it  will  be  urged  that  this  price  is  exorbitant  and  will  result  in  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  the  loaf  to  the  consumer.  Granted  that  there  will  be  an  increase, 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home  insists  that  the  entire  question  is  not  economical,  but  one  of 
necessity.  The  wheat  must  be  produced  and  snort  of  paying  a  figure  that  will  bring 
a  suflicient  price  to  wheat  producers  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  it.  If  that  price 
means  too  high  a  price  for  bread,  then  let  the  American  Government  do  exactly  what 
the  British  Government  has  done  and  absorb  the  difference  by  a  sinking  fund. 

Farm,  Stock,  and  Home  in  pleading  for  the  farmer,  is  simply  stating  a  basic  national 
need  when  it  says  that  without  wheat  we  can  not  win  the  war.  We  might  have  taken 
another  course,  we  might  have  allowed  supply  and  demand  to  have  taught  the  farmer 
the  lesson  of  increased  acreage.  We  chose  not  to  take  that  course,  we  chose  to  set  a 
fixed  price  on  wheat,  which  fixed  price  is  now  below  the  line  in  prospective  returns 
for  the  prices  on  all  other  other  grains  with  which  wheat  is  a  direct  field  competitor. 
To  insist  on  this  price  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  for  increased  yields  is  to  invite 
disaster.  The  price  of  the  loaf  based  upon  $2.17  wheat  is  not  excessive  and  if  the  $2.17 
price  does  not  bring  the  acreage,  the  price  of  bread  can  not  be  maintained  in  any 
event. 

it's  up  to  congress. 

We  have  already  had  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  $2  price  in  increased  produc- 
tion. It  has  failed  to  bring  up  the  acreage  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  and  Farm,  Stock, 
and  Home  feels  assured  by  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the  spring 
whear  area  that  it  will  be  unlikely  to  bring  about  adequate  change  from  other  grain 
farming  to  wheat  farming  throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  and  possible  disaster  has  been  pointed  out  and  ii^ 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  to  apply. 

Senator  Kendrick.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Owen,  that  the  farmers 
will  be  satisfied  to  have  the  price-fixing  feature  of  the  law  removed, 
and  have  a  central  buying  agency  established  for  all  export  products, 
and  to  have  all  speculation  in  the  way  of  future  trading  in  grain  pro- 
hibited, so  that  there  would  not  be  that  tendency  to  drive  the  price 
arbitrarily  upward  without  regard  to  the  sapply  in  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  if  that  can  be  done,  but  there  you  are  opening  up 
siffliething  pretty  big.  Because,  take  the  matter  of  wheat:  Prondea 
we  were  not  in  war  and  the  market  was  following  its  regular  course, 
there  would  be  a  tendency,  would  there  not,  without  the  future  trading 
feature  to  buy  that  wheat  in  the  fall  just  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  bought 
that  is,  the  supply  would  temporarily  exceed  the  demand,  and  the 
interests  that  were  taking  that  wheat  ofiF  the  market  would  naturally 
hold  ofiF  until  that  price  went  down  and  until  they  would  feel  they  were 
safe  from  risk;  and  then  after  they  got  it  waay  from  the  fanner  they 
would  probably  do  just  what  they  do  now,  that  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  away  entirely  from  all  control  over  the  markets.  Of  course,  as  I 
say,  that  is  something  that  would  take  longer  to  discuss  than  we  have 
at  our  conmiand  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  farmers  and  the  producers  generally  to  just 
back  out  of  this  price-fixing  proposition  entirely.  We  have  got  to 
back  out  of  the  price-fixing  proposition  some  time,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Thompson.  Woma  you  want  to  back  out  of  it  if  we  gave 
vou  $2.75? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  r^ulate  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  buys  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  something  else.  This  bill  gave  as 
much  control  over  farm  machinery  as  it  did  over  wheat;  in  fact,  it 
did  not  give  any  warrant  in  the  law  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  before 
1918,  and  no  man  in  the  House  or  Senate  believed  that  it  would  be 
controlled,  or,  at  least,  nobody  ever  imagined  they  would  fix  such  a 
price  and  arbitrarily  require  people  to  stick  to  it.  Now,  I  want  to 
read  ^ou  a  sentence  showing  the  latitude  and  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
It  is  in  the  first  section  of  this  food  control  act. 

(Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  of  the  committee, '  thereupon  read  as 
follows:) 

to  assure  an  adequate  suppiy  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  and  fer- 
tilizer ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment  required 
or  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  hereafter  in  this  act  called  necessaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  note  that  the  first  words  are  "to  assure 
an  adeauate  supply"  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  the  intent  is  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  missing  the  intent  very  sadly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  nave  reduced  prices  to  encourage  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  water  running  uphill  yet. 

Senator  Thompson.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Owen.  What  we  are  up  against  is  this:  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  has  got  to  be  done  quickly. 

Senator  Thompson.  Wul  this  fixing  the  price  for  the  present  do 
any  good? 

Mr.  Owen.  Not  very  much ;  it  will  help  a  little,  of  course. 

Here  is  another  point  I  came  pretty  near  forgetting  on  this  acreage 
business.  Senator  Gore  called  my  attention  to  it  Tuesday.  It  is 
this,  that  down  in  the  winter  wheat  country,  where  it  is  very^  evident 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  very  much  out  of  it,  say,  nve  or  six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  tendency  is  going  to  be  at  the  present  price 
to  turn  that  under  and  put  on  another  crop.     While,  if  they  had  an 
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extra  50  cents  a  bushel  there,  they  could  afford  to  harvest  and  thrash 
it.  That  is  something  that  really  had  not  occurred  to  me,  because  I 
am  not  in  touch  with  the  winter  wheat  situation.  We  do  not  grow 
any  winter  wheat  to  amount  to  anything,  but  I  think  that  is  a  factor 
that  may,  as  the  season  advances  and  we  find  we  are  up  against  that 
condition  quite  generally  throughout  the  winter  wheat  country — and 
I  think  we  will  be — ^because  our  December  1  condition  in  winter  wheat 
was  distinctly  bad,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  can  get  very  much  of 
an  improvement,  and  if  by  raising  the  price  of  wheat  50  cents  a  bushel 
we  can  save  and  prevent  the  abandonment  of  1,000,000  acres  or  more, 
it  is  worth  going  after  at  this  time. 

What  I  would  have  liked  to  have  done  would  be  to  have  at  least 
the  moral  support  of  some  of  you  Senators  to-morrow  when  I  go 
before  Mr.  Hoover  at  11  o'clock.  If  he  could  see  you  were  in  earnest, 
that  you  realized  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  I  think  it  would 
help  a  lot. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  are  you  ^oipg  to  try  to  get  him  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Try  to  get  him  to  raise  tnat  price.  He  will  probably 
give  me  his  blessing,  and  tell  me  to  go  home.  But  I  am  going  to 
use  every  tool  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  my  conscience  will  be 
clear  at  any  time  that  present  indications  come  to  pass,  but  a  little 
help  from  you  gentlemen  just  at  this  time  would  oe  of  great  aid. 
If  we  do  not  get  $2.75,  we  may  get  something. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  that  a  delegation  from  my  State — 
farmers  from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  and  folks  from  other  localities, 
including  Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  went  down  and  had  a  session 
with  Mr.  Hoover  in  which  we  urged  the  importance  and  even  the 
necessity  of  making  an  increase.  He  bid  us  Godspeed  and  better 
fortime. 

Mr.  Owen.  There  is  always  a  time  if  you  keep  pounding  away  at 
something  that  one  last  crack  will  get  results;  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  mav  be  our  fortune. 

The  Ohajkman.  By  all  means,  put  the  responsibility  on  him  and 
urffe  the  price. 

Mr.  Owen.  If  he  wants  me  to  go  back  to  Minneapolis  and  tell  our 
farmers  that  he  could  raise  this  price  of  wheat  but  did  not  want  to, 
I  suppose  I  will  have  to  tell  them  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
tell  them  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  in  Canada  with 
reject  to  price  fixing  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Are  they  not  using  the  same  system  over  there  that 
they  are  in  England  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  wired  their  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  he  wired  me  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  1918  crop. 

Mr.  Owen.  They  made  the  fixed  price  practically  the  same  as  we 
did.  I  think,  however,  if  this  war  continues  we  will  probably  have 
to  come  to  the  English  system;  that  is,  guarantee  a  certain  price 
loaf  to  the  oonsiuner,  and  go  into  the  General  Treasury  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  the 
loaf.  I  brought  that  up  yesterday  before  the  House  committee,  and 
Mr.  Lever  said  that  he  was  very  much  in  favor  of  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  power  is  involved  in  this  bul  passed  last 
summer,  and  the  Senate  committee  changed  the  House  bill  so  that 
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the  Government  could  purchase  wheat  and  sell  it  to  the  consumer 
at  less  than  cost,  if  necessary  to  avert  famine,  on  the  theory  that  the 
Government  or  society  ought  to  absorb  the  loss  and  not  shaft  the  loss 
back  on  the  individual  producer. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  that  is  the  eventual  way  out  of  it  if  this  war 
continues,  and  considering  the  developments  of  the  last  24  hours 
and  the  fall  of  Odessa  makes  it  certain  the  war  will  continue.  Whv  is 
it  we  are  developing  an  agrucultural  poUcy  year  after  year,  and  in 
respect  to  every  other  pohcy  we  are  adoptmg  measures  on  the  basis 
of  a  long  war  with  a  continuation  of  three  to  five  years  ?  What  is  the 
logic  on  that  ?    I  wish  somebody  would  explain  that  to  me. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Owen.  It  seems  so  to  me;  I  think  everybody,  almost,  thinks  so. 

The  Chairman.  England  guaranteed  the  profit  on  wheat  up  to 
1922,  I  think. 

Mr.  Owen.  In  looking  over  some  of  the  public  published  evidence 
it  would  appear  that  a  good  many  other  of  your  witnesses  feel  our 
agricultural  poUcy  is  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  we  ought  to  set  a  fixed 
price  several  years  in  advance,  not  knowing  what  the  outcome  is 
going  to  be  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  that  in  England. 

Mr.  Owen.  They  are  doing  that  in  England,  and  we  are  figuring 
that  way  in  financing  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Senator  Thompson.  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  war  ending? 

Ikfr.  Owen.  Sure;  but  the  railroads  will  stay  under  Government 
control  for  an  undetermined  number  of  months. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  months,  and  to  be  guaranteed  profits. 
You  understand,  Mr.  Owen,  we  have  ^aranteed  the  railroads  returns 
equal  to  their  average  net  operating  mcome  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  we  are  guaranteeing  the  profits  or  permitting 
them  to  make  a  certain  profit,  and  of  course  they  will  see  they  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  guaranteeing  cost,  plus  10  per  cent  to 
such  people  as  the  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  farmers'  wheat 
below  cost  of  production  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  Owen.  Aud  complying  with  the  income  tax  will  make  the 
farmers  keep  books  and  tnat  is  going  to  be  a  fine  thing  for  them,  but 
I  do  not  know  where  the  producers  are  to  come  in,  because  when  the 
farmer  discovers  how  little  money  he  is  making  he  is  going  to  start 
something. 

The  C£^irman.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(ITie  committee,  thereupon,  at  10.25  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Friday,  March  15,  1918,  at  10.25  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAT,  HJLRGH  15,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
CominTEE  ON  Agrtctxttke  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.y  in  the  committee  room,  Xo.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Grore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gk)re  (chairman),  Ransdell,  Thompson,  Ken- 
drick,  Gronna,  and  Kenjon. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Wallace, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  the  stand.  State  your  name 
and  address  and  business,  please. 

STATEKEHT  OF  lOL.  HEITBY  C.  WALLACE,  EDITOB  OF 
WALLACE'S  FAKKEB,  A¥D  SECRETAE7  OF  THE  COEH 
BELT  MEAT  PBODUCEBS  ASSOCIATIOE,  DES  MOIITES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  association,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Corn 
Belt  Meat  Producers  Association  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  an  association  composed  of  farmers  and 
feeders  in  Iowa  mostly.  There  are  a  few  in  other  States.  It  is  an 
association  that  has  been  in  existence  for  about  14  years  and  has 
devoted  its  attention  very  largely  to  the  economic  problems  that 
affect  farmers  and  stock  feeders.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  matter  of  railroad  rates,  for  example. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  practically  represents  the  farmere  of  Iowa 
and  a  few  outside  of  Iowa,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  stated  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  you  have  been  here  in  attend- 
ance; you  see  what  we  have  to  handle,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  with  the  question, 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  infer,  gentlemen,  from  what  I  have  heard  here 
and  what  I  have  read  in  your  public  reports  that  you  are  thinking 
about  two  things  mainly.  First,  to  get  the  food  that  we  must  have 
for  ourselves  and  om*  allies;  and,  second,  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  you 
can,  to  the  agricultm*al  interests  as  well  as  other  interests. 

I  have  a  lot  ol  statistical  matter  and  I  have  some  letters,  etc.  I 
think  you  have  about  all  that  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  that  line.  If 
you  would  like  a  few  typical  letters  from  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  stock  business  this  winter,  I  can  furnish  them  to  you  in 
any  number  vou  want.  But  those  which  I  have  heard  introduced 
and  which  I  nave  seen  published  are  tairly  typical  of  the  situation . 
I  think,  perhaps,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  it  would  be  more  in 
trying  to  assist  you  to  understand  the  situation  out  in  the  com  belt. 
Iowa  IS  in  the  heart  of  that  com  belt  and  probably  is  the  largest  and 
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most  fertile  body  of  land  in  the  world,  and  I  think  the  situation 
there  is  typical  of  the  situation  throughout  the  Central  West. 

I  have  been  on  the  farm  and  connected  with  farming  since  1887. 
Never  in  all  that  time  have  I  seen  such  a  general  discontent  among 
the  farming  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  as  exists  now.  Some 
of  that,  of  course,  comes  from  causes  that  you  people  can  not  help, 
but  some  of  it  comes  from  causes  that  you  can  help.  Let  me  give 
you  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  promoted  that  discontent. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  farm 
labor  before  the  war  began.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  cause  for 
that.  It  has  been  much  worse  since  the  war  beean.  The  pull  of  the 
industries,  the  draft,  the  other  conditions  which  have  been  mentioned 
here,  have  made  that  perfectly  clear.  Then  there  is  a  psychological 
effect  on  the  farmer  when  his  son  goes  to  war  that  has  a  direct  influence 
on  production,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  city  men.  The 
farmer's  boy,  for  example,  has  been  doing  the  heavy  work  for  him — 
assuming  that  he  is  of  advanced  age.  In  very  manv  cases  he  has  been 
running  the  farm,  practically.  He  goes  away,  and.  if  the  farmer  con- 
tinues to  run  the  farm  as  he  has  been,  he  must  bring  some  one  else  in. 
Now,  that  means  to  bring  some  one  into  the  family  to  live  with  them. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  You  gentlemen  understand  that  as  well  as 
I  do.  You  have  got  that  effect  which  exercises  a  depressing  influence 
and  tends  to  give  the  farmer  a  sort  of  pessimistic  view  of  things 
until  he  gets  tm-ough  that  period. 

Then  he  has  been  beset  by  everybody  telling  him  his  patriotic 
duty.  He  has  been  blamed  by  city  people  who  do  »ot  understand, 
who  feel  the  need  of  more  production,  in  order  that  they  may  buy 
things  cheaper.  He  has  been  bombarded  with  all  sorts  of  advice, 
some  of  it  emanating  from  here  and  some  of  it  from  centers  in  our 
own  State ;  and  you  know  what  effect  that  would  have  on  you  under 
those  conditions. 

Then  the  price-fixing  bill — we  call  it  the  *^ price-fixing''  bill.  You 
call  it  the  Food  Administration^'  bill.  It  was  said  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  that  there  was  no  price  fixing  in  that  bill.  The  farmers 
found  it  full  of  price  fixing. 

The  Chairman.  They  found  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  farmer  has  found  it  full  of  price  fixing.  It  is 
just  like  the  traveling  man's  overcoat  that  isn't  itemized  in  the  bill 
of  expenses,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same.  Then  after  the  bill  was 
passed  there  were  assurances — pubUc  statements  from  time  to  time 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  price  fixing,  no  intention  of  price 
fixing,  and  yet  mostly  by  indirection,  the  farmer  finds  that  the  prices 
of  his  things  are  being  influenced  right  along.  Take  the  price  of 
wheat,  for  example.  The  Food  Administration,  or  the  President, 
fixed  that  at  $2.20  for  last  year,  the  basic  price.  I  think  the  farmer 
of  the  West  accepted  that  in  good  grace,  althourfi  it  was  considerably 
lower  than  their  wheat  had  been  selling  for.  But  here  is  the  thing 
that  ground  on  their  nerves;  they  were  told  constantly  that  that  price 
had  been  fixed  to  help  them.  Now  they  knew  better  than  that. 
They  were  told  of  the  great  suppUes  that  were  stored  up  in  other 
countries  which  might  be  let  loose  by  the  coming  of  peace  or  by  the 
increase  in  shipping  necessary  to  move  it;  and  they  were  told  that  if 
that  came,  the  price  of  wheat  might  have  gone  down  in  this  country 
to  75  cents  a  bushel.     Now  the  farmer  knew  very  well  that  if  there 
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had  been  any  hope  whatsoever  of  getting  those  suppUes,  the  price  of 
wheat  would  not  have  been  fixed  at  $2.20.  And  while  he  accepted 
it  in  good  faith  and  in  good  spirit,  with  the  exception  of  some  poor 
fellows  in  the  one-crop  country  alone  who  had  hard  luck — while 
generally  he  accepted  the  fixing  of  that  price,  he  resented  the  eflfort 
to  convmce  him  that  it  was  for  his  good.  That  brought  about  a 
bad  state  of  mind  in  many  sections  of  the  West. 

You  have  been  told  here  about  the  losses  on  live  stock.  I  do  not 
need  to  go  into  that.  I  think  you  have  had  enough  of  those  individual 
statements  as  to  losses  actually  suffered. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Afr.  Wallace,  if  your  investigations  confirm 
the  statement  that  the  farmers  are  taking  a  loss  on  cattle,  hogs,  etc., 
you  might  make  that  general  statement. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  make  that  general  statement.  What  you  have 
been  told  here  is  typical  of  the  situation.  Of  course  you  have  been 
given  some  extreme  losses,  but  speaking  generally — and  I  think  I  can 
show  that  in  another  way — speaking  generally  the  farmer  has  lost 
very,  very  heavily  on  sheep.  In  the  testimony  that  has  been  intro- 
duced here  mention  has  been  made  of  so  mucn  a  head  on  sheep.  I 
am  sorry  it  was  not  expressed  in  percentages,  because  when  you  say 
$1  or  $2  a  head  on  sheep  many  men  think  that  is  a  trifling  loss.  It 
is  a  tremendous  loss.  They  have  lost  almost  as  heavily  on  cattle 
which  have  been  fed,  and  they  have  lost  on  hogs,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated statements  that  hog  prices  have  been  fairly  remunerative. 
The  loss  on  hogs  is  not  nearfy  as  great  relatively,  however,  as  the  loss 
on  cattle  and  sheep. 

And  here  was  another  thing  that  happened  which  1  do  not  know 
that  anybody  was  to  blame  for,  except,  perhaps,  some  volunteers 
who  undertook  to  interpret  the  action  of  the  Food  Administration. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  as  to  the 
price  of  hogs  that  was  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration.  There 
were  two  actions  taken  on  that.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Food 
Administration  so  far  as  it  could  would  adjust  the  price  of  hogs  to 
the  price  of  com.  But  that  applies  to  the  com  crop  which  wul  be 
marketed  this  fall  and  winter.  Now,  the  other  action  was  that  so 
far  as  they  could  they  would  not  permit  the  price  of  the  packers  on 
hogs  to  go  below  $15.50.  People  confused  those  two  actions.  A 
great  many  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  13  to  1  applied  to  the  hogs 
which  were  being  marketed  this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  The  winter  just  closed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  It  did  not  apply  to  that  at  all.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Food  Administration  on  that  matter  was  perfectly  clear. 
The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Cotton  is  the  most  clear-cut  statement 
that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Food  Administration  on  agjricultural 
matters,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  It  is  obscure  only  in  one  point.  But 
notwithstanding  that,  there  was  that  misunderstanding.  I  am  not 
blaming  anybody  for  that  except  some  of  the  overenthusiastic  gen- 
tlemen who  wanted  to  turn  in  and  help  g^t  food  to  win  the  war. 

Then  tbe  meatless  days  discouraged  the  producer.  It  does  not 
matter  now  whether  the  meatless  days  saved  meat  or  not.  The  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  producer  was  that  while  being  urged  to  increase  his 
production  the  consumption  of  the  food  was  bemg  reduced;  and 
whether  it  acted  that  way  or  not,  the  meat  producer  began  gradually 
to  adjust  his  poHcy  to  that  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  The  uncertainty  of  the  extent  to  which  it  might 
reduce  consumption  was  what  influenced  him  t 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  I  meant  to  make.  Then, 
you  have  later  in  the  winter  an  embargo  of  Kve-stock  shipments.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  learn  the  amount  of  loss  that  has  been  suffered 
by  the  farmers  of  the  com  belt  because  of  the  breaking  down  of  our 
transportation  system  and  the  embargoes  put  on  them.  It  would  run 
into  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  I  had  reports  during  February 
of  men  who  had  held  cattle  and  hogs  for  two  months  after  they  had 
been  finished  for  market.  In  some  cases  the  hogs  began  to  go  down 
in  the  back,  break  down  because  they  were  over  fat.  I  remember  of 
one  case  in  which  one  man  who  was  feeding  eight  carloads  of  cattle 
thought  he  had  cars  arranged  to  ship  them.  T^e  agent  told  him  so, 
and  he  drove  his  cattle  in  5  miles.  The  cars  did  not  come  that  day. 
Thev  did  not  come  the  next  day  nor  the  next  day,  and  he  held  those 
cattle  there  for  10  days  and  finally  drove  them  back  to  the  farm.  He 
said  the  shrinkage  in  that  10  days  alone  was  150  pounds,  and  he  still 
had  the  cattle  on  hand  the  last  I  knew  of  him. 

Senator  Thompson.  Did  he  take  that  up  with  the  Director  Greneral 
of  Railroads,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  150  pounds  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  Now  figm-e  that  at  even  10  cents  a  pound — 
cattle  probabljr  sold  for  12 — and  you  can  see  what  he  lost  just  from 
that  one  experience,  as  he  stiU  had  the  cattle  and  was  compelled  to 
go  on  feeding  them  at  a  great  waste  of  grain. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  know  of  a  similar  situation  in  my  State  of  a 
gentleman  who  appealed  to  me,  and  he  got  cars  in  24  hours  after  the 
situation  was  made  plain  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Now,  let  me  illustrate  how  that  works.  Senator. 
I WL 1  give  you  one  particular  case  that  came  to  me  from  a  railroad  man. 
I  took  it  up  with  the  railroad  men  there  with  the  car  distributors  for 
our  district.  He  said,  ''Let  me  tell  you  a  thing  that  happened  day 
before  yesterday.  So  and  so,"  nammg  a  gentleman  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Government — ^I  don't  care  to  state  whether  State  or 
Federal — ''reported  that  his  father,"  or  father-in-law,  I  have  for- 
gotten which,  "needed  eight  cars,  and  he  called  me  up  to  see  what 
we  could  do.  We  had  demands  for  5,000  cars  at  that  time,  and  I  told 
him  that  his  order  would  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  it  came  in  the 
list.  Two  days  after  that  eight  cars  set  for  that  man,  and  they  were 
taken  from  another  point  where  they  had  been  set  for  other  shippers." 

Senator  Kenton.  And  influence  did  it? 

^.  Wallace.  Certainly,  it  was  influence  that  did  it.  Now  when 
you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  able  to  secure  cars,  and  others  have 
told  me  that,  among  them  the  Congressman  from  our  district — one 
last  night  told  me;  not  from  my  district,  but  from  my  State — told 
me  how  he  had  been  able  to  get  action  that  is  helpful  for  that  par- 
ticular man,  but  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  general  situation  at  all; 
and  that  in  itself,  don't  you  see,  intensifies  tne  discontent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  liable  to  hurt  the  general  situation, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  if  it  intensifies  the  general  discontent. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  such  influence. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  No;  and  men  are  bednning  to  ask  themselves  the 
question,  *' Under  Groveinment  ownersnip  are  we  to  have  thmgs  of 
that  sort,  discrimmations  which  we  thought  we  had  done  awav 
with?'' 

The  Chaibman.  You  tell  them  yes,  from  me. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Senator,  did  you  intervene  and  get  those 
cars? 

Senator  Thompson.  I  simply  asked — explained  the  situation,  and 
they  were  sent. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  they  would  not  have  been  sent  if  you 
had  not  asked  for  them. 

Senator  Thompson.  No;  it  was  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
situation  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  General. 

The  Chaibman.  Had  your  man  tried  to  get  them  before  he  appealed 
to  you? 

Senator  Thompson.  He  had,  through  the  local  authorities. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  could  not  get  them? 

Senator  Thompson.  He  was  in  the  same  situation  as  this  man, 
because  the  director  general,  who  was  directing  the  cars,  had  not 
the  true  situation  beK>re  him.  That  is  the  trouble  nine  times  out 
of  ten. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  have  instanced  a  very  striking  evi- 
dence of  what  would  happen  under  Government  ownership. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Supposing  Senator  Thompson  had  been  a  farmer 
out  in  Kansas,  do  you  suppose  that  his  farmer  friend  would  have 
been  taken  care  of  ? 

Senator  Thompson.  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  coidd  have  gotten 
cars  if  the  truth  of  the  situation  had  eeen  detailed  to  those  who  had 
the  authority  to  send  them. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  it  takes  a  Senator  to  present  that  truth. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Thompson.  You  might  appeal  to  the  local  agent,  who 
might  not  have  the  cars  on  the  siding,  and,  of  course,  that  would  not 
cure  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  give  you  just  two  or  three  concrete  illus- 
trations. This  is  a  letter  from  Malcolm,  Iowa,  written  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Malcolm  Savings  Bank  at  Malcolm,  Iowa,  on  the  Rock 
Island  road,  under  date  of  February  7 : 

I  have  been  trying  to  hold  my  patience  for  the'  last  four  weeks.  Have  received 
but  very  few  stock  cars  at  our  station  for  the  last  month.  There  are  from  50  to  100  cars 
ordered  at  ever^  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island  from  Davenport  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.    This  information  is  from  the  chief  dispatcher  at  Des  Moines. 

The  situation  is  verv  serious  here.  The  farmers  have  hogs  they  have  held  for  90 
days.  Shippers  would  not  buy  them  for  the  reason  thay  had  no  assurance  of  getting 
caiB.    These  big  hogs  are  being  fed  at  a  big  loss  to  the  feeder. 

I  think  this  is  the  situation  at  all  stations  on  the  Rock  Island  as  near  as  I  can  find  out. 

The  cattle  sltaation  is  practically  ^e  same.  Cattle  that  should  have  gone  to  market 
90  days  ago  are  stUi  in  the  ysuxis.  *  A  great  many  farmers  and  feeders  have  fed  all  their 
com.  Feed  ia  getting  scarce  and  the  banks  are  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  money  ta 
buy  the  feed  necessary  to  carry  them  longer. 

The  Ist  of  March  ia  coming  and  there  wiU  be  a  ^reat  mauv  obligations  to  meet. 
Eveiyone  has  been  asked  to  buy  liberty  bonds,  contribute  to  tne  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Red  Cross,  and  they  are  expecting  to  meet  th^se  with  money  from  their  stock. 

The  officers  of  our  bank  gave  their  personid  notes  for  $60,000  which  was  loaned  to 
the  farmers  to  buy  liberty  bonds.  'Aieee  notes  had  to  be  renewed  for  the  reason 
fanners  could  not  get  their  stock  to  the  market.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  case  of 
"biting  the  hand  that's  feeding  you." 
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Here  is  another  one  from  Earlham,  Iowa,  on  the  Rock  Island,  west 
of  Des  Moines.     This  is  dated  February  5,  1918: 

We  are  having  an  awful  time  to  get  stock  care  here.  We  had  a  few  care  the  4th  of 
January,  1918,  and  have  not  had  any  since.  Fifty-five  care  are  ordered  here  and  none 
are  in  sight  vet. 

The  people  here  are  awful  short  of  water,  and  I  myself  have  been  hauling  water 
from  town  for  150  cattle.  A  part  of  the  cattle  have  been  ready  for  market  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918.    And  a  great  many  of  my  neighbore  are  in  the  same  trouble. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  about  100  miles  west  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Rock  Island.  This  is  from  the  president  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank,  dated  February  7,  1918: 

From  reliable  sources  of  information  I  learn  that  ordera  for  200  care  to  be  used  in 
the  shipment  of  live  stock  alone  are  now  on  file  in  the  Atlantic  of&ce  of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
Ry.,  and  in  the  offices  of  branch  lines  radiating  from  Atlantic. 

Practically  the  same  condition  has  prevailed  here  for  the  past  60  days,  and  no  relief 
in  sight  at  present.  The  absence  of  these  care  is  having  the  effect  of  holding  the  stock 
on  the  farms  after  full  production  has  been  obtained .  Much  grain  is  stored  in  elevators 
and  farmere  are  unable  to  make  delivery  of  their  products. 

I  can  give  you  any  number  of  letters  confirming  that  situation. 

Senator  Thompson.  Of  course  you  could  do  that  when  the  railroads 
were  inprivate  ownership  and  control. 

Mr.  Wallace.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  we  have  never 
had  a  situation  like  we  had  this  winter;  never. 

Senator  Thompson.  Both  before  and  since  the  roads  were  taken 
over.  You  don't  have  any  idea  but  what  the  Government  wants  to 
run  these  roads  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Certainly  not.  I  don't  know  that  you  understand 
why  I  brought  this  in.  I  am  giving  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
unrest  and  discontent  and  complaint.  It  is  one  of  the  things.  I  am 
not  blaming  the  Government  wholly  for  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  thought  from  what  you  stated  it  was  some 
objection  to  the  Government  control  of  the  roads.  I  have  faith  that 
they  can  control  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public  better  than  the 
individual  who  is  looking  after  his  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  tell  you  what  is  running  in  the  farmer's 
mind.  We  had  an  illustration  since  Government  control  of  an  em- 
bargo put  on  shipments  of  various  sorts.  For  example,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  order  came  out  that  all  motive  power  should  inmiediately  be 
put  on  moving  grain.  I  get  this  from  a  responsible  railroad  man  who 
told  me  that  wnen  that  order  was  received  it  was  mandatory,  and 
that  they  left  several  trainloads  of  stock  within  six  hours  of  the 
Chicago  market  and  took  the  motive  power  to  move  grain,  and  held 
the  stock  there  for  a  day  in  order  to  comply  with  that  order.  A  lot 
of  those  tbings,  of  course,  would  be  ironed  out,  but  don't  you  see 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  man  ?  If  the  Government  can  put  an  em- 
bargo on  any  sort  of  freight  for  anv  length  of  time,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  holding  Hve  stock  tnat  had  been  ready  to  market  for 
a  month  or  two  months  back  in  the  country,  damming  it  up  back 
there  to  serve  some  purpose  that  the  farmer  doesn't  know  anything 
about  ?    The  fanner  sees  tha^t  those  things  might  be  done, 

.  The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place  the  farmer  hesitates  to  buy  under 
those  circxunstances,  and  if  he  buys,  he  discoimts  that  probable  loss. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  buyer  has  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  farmer  takes  a  loss. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  imderstand  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  try- 
ing to  criticize,  but  that  he  was  simply  portraying  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  am  simply  trying  to  make  you  see  things 
through  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  out  there,  and  I  am  speaking  of  these 
various  things  which  have  brought  about  his  discouragement. 

Senator  E!endrick.  Has  the  railwaj;  situation  improved  any  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  improving,  yes;  and  possibly  a  little 
later  our  stuff  will  be  moved  promptly. 

Senator  Thompson.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind,  the  whole  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  was  broken  down.  That  is  the 
reason  they  took  those  engines. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  I  indorsed  the  taking  over 
of  the  railroads  as  it  was. 

Senator  Gronna.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  coal  shipments  are 
somewhat  letting  up  now.  The  Almighty  is  giving  us  the  warm  rays 
of  the  Sim,  and  I  don't  know  who  is  to  be  given  credit  for  that, 
whether  Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  attribute  that  to  the  new  organi- 
zation or  the  new  i^gime,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  might  have  some  influence  over  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Gronna.  But  since  you  have  gone  into  this,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  Mr.  Wallace,  I  want  to  state  that  I  took  a  similar  matter 
up  with  the — ^what  do  you  call  it  ? 

Senator  Thompson.  With  the  Director  General. 

Senator  Gronna.  No;  I  took  it  to  some  board.  I  had  a  letter 
written  to  me  bv  the  seicretary  of  the  Minot  Commercial  Club,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  Know  very  weu.  He  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man,  and 
is  a  very  able  feUow,  and  he  presented  a  very  gloomy  picture,  showing 
that  the  railroad  situation  was  not  getting  any  better,  and  they  coula 
not  get  cars  to  ship  in  grain  from  other  States.  They  need  seed 
grain,  they  need  grain  for  feed,  and  I  sent  that  letter  to  the  board, 
and  I  would  almost  feel  humiliated  to  present  the  reply  I  received  in 
reply  to  my  letter  and  in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  Holbein;  and  I  do  not 
tmnk  that  any  man  who  Imows  anything  about  railroad  business  or 
who  cares  for  his  reputation  as  a  business  man  or  a  railroad  man 
would  say  that  anytning  extraordinary  has  been  done  by  this  new 
administration,  this  railroad  administration.  I  do  not  thiuK  we  ought 
to  go  on  record  here  as  a  committee  to  that  effect — at  any  rate  it  is 
not  unanimous,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  imderstand,  gentlemen,  that  in  speaking  of 
these  things  I  am  not  trying  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Government  control  of  railroads  or  anything  else.  I  am  trying  to 
give  you  what  is  in  the  farmer's  mind. 

Now  here  is  a  letter  that  I  have  received  since  I  came  here.  It 
was  forwarded  from  my  ofiice.  You  will  see  by  the  way  it  is  written 
that  it  is  from  a  farmer  who  has  not  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
business  correspondence  very  weU,  but  he  is  representative  of  the 
fellow  on  the  average  farm.     Let  me  quote  just  a  word  or  two: 

I  Bee  in  the  Register  that  you  are  to  appear  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  in 
Congrees  next  Monday.  I  wish  that  the  farmers  might  help  you  in  some  way.  The 
farmers  think  that  they  are  hardly  getting  a  square  deal.  For  instance,  they  were 
told  to  make  their  hogs  heavy;  that  all  the  fat  would  be  needed.  Now  after  feeding 
their  Mgh-priced  corn  to  their  pigs  last  summer  and  a  large  share  of  this  year's  crop 
this  winter,  the  hogs  are  ready  for  market  and  must  go  soon,  the  price  is  reduced  20 
cents  on  the  hundred  for  overweight. 
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I  want  to  speak  of  that  in  a  minute. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  be  patriotic  and  pay  $2.60  per  buahel,  $3.75  per  acre  for  seed, 
and  sow  {Mirt  of  our  land  to  spring  wheat  to  sell  at  $2  or  less  on  the  local  market  if  it 
is  of  inferior  grade,  when  cash  com  is  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  for  $1.82;  barley, 
$1.70  to  12.25;  oats,  93  cents. 

It  seems  that  any  of  these  less  risky  crops  are  almost  certain  to  yield  more  money 
to  the  acre  than  the  wheat,  and  some  of  them  almost  twice  as  much.  It  would  appear 
that  if  increased  production  of  wheat  is  the  thing  most  desired,  that  the  minimum 
price  ought  to  be  placed  at  $2.50. 

I  do  not  introduce  that  to  try  to  have  any  influence  on  the  price 
of  wheat,  but  to  show  you  what  has  happened;  that  in  his  effort  to 
save  himself  the  average  farmer  is  goiujg  to  do  things  that  will  have 
a  tremendously  bad  enect  on  our  entire  agriculture  after  a  while. 
He  knows  he  is  being  hurt.  He  does  not  understand  all  the  economic 
forces  at  work,  and  ne  is  liable  to  upset  his  accustomed  way  of  farm- 
ing and  try  to  save  himself  in  that  condition;  and  the  effort  to  fix  the 
pnce  of  one  grain  without  considering  the  effect  on  not  only  the 

E rices  of  our  other  ^ains  but  on  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  going  to 
e  tremendously  serious  to  us  as  a  nation. 

You  have  had  a  lot  of  information  here  on  this  matter  of  losses 
of  live  stock.  Those  are  simply  isolated  cases,  typical  of  what  is 
going  on,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  do  not  enable  you  to  get  at  the 
foundation  of  our  trouble.  Dr.  Warren  in  his  testimony  nere  gave 
you  some  exceedingly  valuable  information,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  in  another  way  as  showing  how  prices  of  agricultural 
products  are  influenced,  how  production  of  agricultural  products  is 
mfluenced  by  the  general  run  of  prices,  and  I  have  tried  to  put  it 
here  in  graphic  form,  if  you  can  see  this  chart  [indicating  chart 
showing  fluctuation  in  prices  of  hogs  from  1858  to  1917]. 

Here  it  shows  the  farmers'  profit  aid  loss  on  hogs  since  1858. 
Now  I  say  profits  and  losses — that  is  a  relative  term.  This  hori- 
zontal line  through  here  represents  the  average  price  measured  in 
com  that  the  farmer  has  got  for  his  hogs  dining  that  period.  Hiat 
is  the  price  which  has  maintained  our  production.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  is  the  single  price  that  must  be  profitable,  but  it  is  the  price  that 
has  maintained  hog  production  for  60  years  in  this  coimtry.  Now 
compared  with  that  average  price  in  this  period  beginning  about 
July,  1860,  and  continuing  until  about  Marcn,  1862,  the  farmer  was 
getting  more  for  his  hogs,  measured  in  bushels  of  com,  than  that 
average  price.  The  war  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  that  period,  a  id 
what  happened?  Exactly  the  thing  that  has  happened  this  year 
when  the  war  broke  out  here.  There  at  once  developed  a  greater 
demand  for  grain  than  there  was  for  meat  and  the  price  of  hogs  de- 
clined relative  to  the  price  of  corn  until  the  farmer  was  losiag  over 
$4  per  hundred  weight,  measured  in  bushels  of  com. 

Senator  Gronna.  TTie  Ihies  below  represent  losses? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  these  represent  losses.  These  above  represent 
profit,  compared  with  the  average  all  the  time,  and  measured  in 
Dushels  of  com,  not  in  dollars  and  cents.  Now  note  what  happened 
in  1865.  The  farmer  got  even  for  that  severe  loss  period  just  oef ore. 
In  AprO,  1866,  he  got  for  his  hogs  the  equivalent  of  24.8  bushels  of 
com.     That  is  a  year  aad  a  half  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  losses  made  him  cut  down  production,  did 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  The  loss  at  once  reduced  production.  The  demand 
overtook  the  production,  and  the  price  responded  to  it,  as  it  always 
does,  imtil  at  that  period  he  was  getting  the  value  of  24.8  bushels  of 
com.  Now,  you  have  got  those  ups  and  downs  all  through  this  period. 
Here  is  one  other  point:  In  1870,  the  winter  of  1870-71 

Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Before  you  get  to  that,  will  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  time,  or  what  year  it  was,  that  the  next  depression 
came,  after  1865? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Again  in  January,  1867.  The  prices  dropped  there 
until  the  farmer  was  losing  $5  a  himdred  at  the  most  extreme  point. 
That  depression  continued  for  two  years  and  resulted  in  decreased 
production.  Then  you  get  a  swing  back  in  1869,  and  the  extreme 
swing  in  the  winter  of  1870  and  1871,  where  the  farmer  was  getting 
the  value  of  25  bushels  of  com  for  100  pounds  of  hog.  Now,  you  can 
follow  these  right  along.  I  simply  want  you  to  note  what  happened 
when  war  broke  out  in  1914.  it  was  exactly  what  happened  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  People  were  willing  to  pay  mgher  prices 
for  grains  than  they  were  for  meats,  relatively,  and  the  farmer  simply 
gave  them  grain  instead  of  the  meat.  He  stopped  feeding  grain  to 
hogs  so  much  and  sold  it  to  them  as  grain.  Since  1914  we  have 
almost  constantly  an  extreme  loss  area  in  the  production  of  hogs. 
This  map  is  not  brought  up  to  date,  but  until  eJanuary  of  this  year 
that  loss  area  reached  the  most  extreme  point  in  all  our  history. 

Senator  Gronna.  So  there  has  really  been  no  profit  in  feeding  hogs 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  a  Uttle  later  ?  I  mean,  measured 
in  bushels  of  com? 

Mr.  Wallace.  When  you  say  that,  you  must  remember  we  are 
speaking  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Now  here  is  what  happened — 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  thing  that  is  being  overlooked  not  only  by 
our  Food  Administration  but  by  everybody  else  in  fixing  prices. 
The  fact  is  that  during  this  loss  period  everybody  will  quit  growing 
hogs.  There  are  a  few  favored  producers  who  will  go  ahead.  You 
have  got  a  certain  number  of  hogs  that  will  be  carried  a9  scavengers; 
you  have  got  a  certaia  number  of  hogs  in  certain  districts  that  only 
require  6  or  7  or  8  or  9  or  10  bushels  of  com  to  100  pounds  of  hog. 
TTiose  fellows  will  stay  in  business.  They  will  keep  on  going,  but 
the  marginal  producer,  the  man  who  can  not  produce  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  average  price,  stops.  He  goes  out  of  business.  He  has 
to.     So  it  is  with  the  coal  miner. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  wheat  raiser. 

Mr.  Wallace.  With  everything.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  that 
underlies  the  whole  thing,  reople  have  been  talking  about  repeal- 
ing the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  heard  some  one  here  in  one 
of  these  hearings  say  '*Do  you  think  that  works  in  war?"  Of 
course  it  would.  It  works  a  good  deal  harder  xmder  war  conditions. 
You  might  just  as  well  talk  of  repealing  the  law  of  gravitation  because 
our  airplanes  are  defying  it  as  to  talk  of  repealing  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

The  Cratrman.  I  think,  Mr.  Wallace,  that  a  man  who  undertook 
to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  act  of  Congress  would 
with  just  as  much  alacrity  vote  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravity. 
(Laughter]. 

Senator  Gbonna.  But  supposing  we  make  laws  setting  a  price  on 
certain  products.  Doesn't  that  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  t 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Unquestionably;  and  that  policy  has  been  justified 
on  the  theory  that  in  war  you  have  got  to  upset  these  natural  laws. 
It  won't  work.     It  will  be  fatal  to  us. 

Senator  Kendrick.  You  think  that  is  about  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  for  the  winning  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  can  t  think  of  anything  that  would  be  more 
serious  than  that.  If  we  go  on  we  are  going  to  have  a  world  famine. 
I  don't  mean  in  this  country  we  are  all  going  to  starve  to  death,  but 
we  are  going  to  be  short  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  Now  hasn't  that  same  lesson  that  you  have  just 
recited  been  taught  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  that  has  ever 
attempted  this  thing  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  can  find  experiences  of  price  fixing  from  2,000 
years  before  Christ  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Chinese  had  the 
most  sensible  system.     It  broke  down. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  but  one  tale,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Just  one  experience  after  another.  The  Emperor 
Diocletian  in  Rome  undertook  to  fix  prices.  He  got  down  to  even 
fixing  the  prices  on  knitting  needles  and  Httle  trinkets  of  all  sorts. 
He  meed  the  price  of  labor  on  everything.  The  whole  thing  brought 
down.  Justinian  tried  it  60  years  afterwards  with  the  same  expe- 
rience. It  always  breaks  down.  The  fixing  of  prices  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  only  proper  justification  for  fixing  prices,  in  war  time 
especially,  is  to  control  a  price  that  will  be  stimulative  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  what  you  arc  short  of.  That  is  the  only  possible  justi- 
fication for  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  And.  in  that  case  you  put  it  a  Uttle  higher  than  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  warrant? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  must.  The  Food  Administration  undertook 
to  apply  that  principle  in  the  matter  of  fixing  false  prices,  and  it  was 
a  sensiole  appUcation  of  it.  Their  figures  were  taken  from  these 
figures  which  we  have  been  accumulating  for  three  years  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Was  that  your  idea  or  the  idea  of  your  associa- 
tion, the  fixing  of  hog  prices  relative  to  the  price  of  com  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  urged  that  if  there  was  to  be  price  fixing  at  all, 
that  it  should  be  fixed  on  that  basis.     The  Food  Administration 
announced  that  it  would,  so  far  as  it  could,  this  fall,  see  that  the 
farmer  got  the  value  of  13  bushels  of  corn  for  100  pounds  of  hog. 
Now  that  represents  the  value  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn 
more  than  the  average  that  he  has  gotten  for  the  past  60  years.     It 
doesn't  represent  what  hogs  would  have  gone  to,  the  price  the  farmer 
would  have  gotten  for  his  hogs  if  hands  had  been  kept  off.     Whether 
it  could  result  in  stimulating  production  depends  altogether  upon 
whether  the  price  of  corn  is  going  to  be  interfered  with.    The  nrst 
effect  of  it  was  the  farmer  said,  '^That's  all  right;  we  will  produce; 
we  wiU  increase;  we  will  breed  more  sows."     They  put  on  a  campaign 
to  bring  that  about.     Those  sows  have  been  sent  to  market  in  largo 
numbers  in  the  last  two  months,  simply  because  there  has  been  a 
growing  distrust  on  the  whole  j)oHcy  of  the  Food  Administration. 
When  1  say  that,  I  am  not  criticizing  Mr.  Hoover.     I  don't  think 
anyone  appreciates  his  difficulties  any  more  than  I  do.     I  am  criti- 
cizing his  judgment  in  undertaking  to  interfere  with  these  laws  which 
can  not  be  interfered  with  by  man. 
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Senator  Kenton.  There  is  some  talk  now  of  a  minimum  price  being 
fixed  for  com.     What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  all  the  evidence  shows  that  the  price  of 
corn  is  being  interferred  with.  The  farmers  are  feeling  that  situa- 
tion. You  can't  fool  the  farmer  on  these  things.  Wiien  you  say 
that  hogs  shall  bring  13.3  bushels  of  corn,  or  13  bushels  of  corn,  he 
says  that  is  fair  enough.  But  when  you  go  to  fixing  the  price  of  his 
corn,  why  you  lose  all  of  the  argument  you  had  in  urging  him  to 
increase  his  production  of  hogs.  Note  what  this  man  said  in  the 
letter  I  quoted  from  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  discrimination  against 
heavy  hogs.  Now  here  is  what  happened:  Mr.  Hoover  said — and 
everybody  said  here:  "The  one  thing  we  need  most  now  is  fats, 
pork.  We  must  have  more  fats.  Our  allies  must  have  it.  *'  "  Well, " 
we  said,  "there  is  one  way  to  get  that  for  the  immediate  future. 
You  can  not  increase  now  the  number  of  hogs  that  are  going  to  go 
to  market  in  the  next  six  months.  They  are  bom;  they  are  living, 
and  they  are  short  in  niunber,  so  there  is  just  one  way  to  get  an  extra 
amoimt  of  flesh,  and  that  is  to  make  those  hogs  heavier;  make  each 
hog  carry  to  market  15  or  20  poimds  or  50  pounds  more  pork  than 
he  would,  carry  under  normal  conditions.'' 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Wallace,  there  will  be  a  shortage  then  in 
the  nimaber  of  ho^  this  year  as  compared  with  last  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  am  talking  now  of 
the  hogs  which  are  being  mareeted  now.  We  said  to  him  last  fall, 
"You  can  not  increase  the  nmnber  of  hogs  that  will  go  to  market 
before  next  July.  If  you  need  more  pork  than  they  promise  to  fur- 
nish, the  way  to  get  it  is  to  feed  them  to  heavier  weights  than  it  has 
paid  to  feed  them  in  the  past. ''  The  people  were  encouraged  to  do 
that.  What  happened  ?  Heavy  hogs  are  being  discriminated  against 
in  Chicago.  They  are  selling,  as  this  man  says,  at  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  less  than  lighter  hogs.  Now  that  seems  a  suicidal 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Wallace,  if  you  have  available  any 
bulletins  or  statements  of  the  Food  Administration  encouraging  the 
heavy  feeding  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  here,  but  I  will  send  you 
something  on  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Food 
Administration  and  that  discrimination  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  not;  only  in  this 
way,  that  the  packer  is  being  allowed  to  have  his  will  with  the  hog 
market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  the  packer  is  controlling  the  hog 
market? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  certainly  is  controlling  the  price  from  day  to 
day.  He  may  not  be  controlling  the  general  trend,  but  he  certainly 
is  controlling  the  price  from  day  to  oay. 

Senator  Kansdell.  Mr.  Wallace,  you  have  discussed  several 
things  which  you  concede  to  be  bad  management,  or  bQ,d  judgment 
on  tne  part  oi  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  laws  Congress  has 
passed  to  try  to  help  out  this  troublesome  situation.  Do  you  intend 
to  discuss  measures  of  relief,  or  suggest  anything  that  we  could  do 
to  help  this  situation?  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  order 
of  your  discourse,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  that  now  if  you  intend 
to  do  it  later. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  very  important  thing,  it  seems,  for  us 
to  do  is  to  correct  that  evil.  A  great  many  have  testified  that  the 
evil  exists,  but  very  few  have  told  us  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  will  get  at  that  whenever  you  say. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  order 
of  your  discourse.  I  would  rather  you  would  go  ahead  in  your  own 
way,  if  you  are  going  to  reach  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  am  goin^  to  take  that  up. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  We  wiU  put  mat  same  question  to  you  the  same 
as  we  did  to  Mr.  Burke  last  night,  if  we  could  make  you  food  adminis- 
trator, what  would  you  do  ? 

Senator  Ransdell.  Or  if  we  ought  not  to  have  a  food  administrator 
at  all,  let  that  appear.     Perhaps  we  made  a  mistake  in  appointing  one. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  not  a^ee  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  every- 
body, even  to  myself,  but  I  will  undertake  to  answer  it;  otherwise  I 
would  not  come  here. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  about  that  is  that  you  must  get  away 
from  a  lot  of  these  detailed  instances  and  fix  your  thought  on  the 
general  law  that  controls  this  production,  othei'wise  we  can  get  no 
rehef .  We  can  give  you  thousands  upon  thousands  of  detailed  state- 
ments of  losses  and  complaints  of  one  sort  or  another,  but  they  are  of 
value  only  as  showing  tne  situation  existing.  They  are  not  of  value 
as  helping  us  to  reach  a  remedy.  You  have  got  to  go  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  if  you  are  going  to  do  that. 

While  you  are  speakmg  of  the  Food  Administration,  I  want  to 
give  you  one  illustriation  of  what  happened  here.  It  was  said 
repeatedly  that  prices  were  not  going  to  be  fixed,  but  would  be 
stabihzed;  that  was  especially  true  of  hog  prices.  Now,  farmers 
have  been  complaining  bitterly  of  the  violent  fluctuations  from  day 
to  day  on  prices  of  five  stock  of  all  kinds.  That  complaint  is  a  com- 
plaint of  30  years  standing.  They  say  the  packer  controls  the  price; 
that  he  puts  it  up  or  down  from  day  to  day.  They  say  if  hogs  are 
worth  $10  to-day  they  ought  to  be  worth  more  than  $8.50  to-morrow, 
yet  sometimes  you  have  got  a  fluctuation  of  that  sort.  Now,  we  had 
reason  to  expect  that  when  the  packers  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  would  be  an  elimination  of  those  violent  fluctuations. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  have  not  been  taken  over  yet,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  they  are  being  controlled.  That  is  what 
I  mean.  I  have  here  a  very  roughly  drawn  chart  in  which  I  have 
shown  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  on  the  price  of  hogs  at  the 
Chicago  market. 

This  dotted  line  at  the  bottom  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  year 
1912.  Hogs  started  that  year  at  $6.26,  December  1.  They  closed 
March  1  at  $6.44,  or  just  shghtly  more. 

Senator  Thompson.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  1912.  Each  one  of  these  spaces  represents  5  cents 
in  value.  Now  you  notice  there  are  no  violent  fluctuations  there. 
Here  is  a  difference  in  four  days  of  40  cents.  That  is  the  most 
violent  fluctuation  in  all  that  period — the  three  months  period  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  You  see  that  is  a  fairly  decent 
line  of  prices. 

Senator  Gronna.  A  very  steady  market. 
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-9.  Now  this  double  line  shows  the  average  fluctuations 

•rteriod,  on  an  average  of  10  yeara  previous  to  the  war. 

^  Jecember  1  at  $6.67.    They  closed  at  S7.24,  a  gradually 

y  as  would  be  reasonably  expected.     This  line  Siows  the 

the  year  1915,  be^ning  December  1.     Now  that  was 

European  war  hroke  out,  and  you  know  everythine 
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Then  there  is  a  down  hill  drop  in  three  days  there  of  almost  a  dollar 
a  hundred. 

Now  what  possible  excuse  is*  there  for  such  a  variation  as  that 
when  we  have  a  world  shortage  ? 

Senator  Thompson.  That  average  line  of  10  years — what  10  years 
was  that?    Prior  to  when  was  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  10-year  average — well,  I  presume  it  is  for  the 
10  years  preceding  this  last  one.     I  do  not  have  it  noted. 

Senator  Thompson.  Before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes :  before  the  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  i  ou  think  this  sta])ilization  of  prices  did  that, 
this  attempt  to  stabilize  prices  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  some  will  say  we  had  these  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  That  is  one  explanation  for  it.  Some  will  say  we 
had  an  unusualljr  severe  winter,  which  caused  it.  There  isn't  any 
explanation  that  is  satisfactory  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  about  it  is  that  if  stabilization  did  not 
produce  it,  it  at  least  did  not  prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir.  Their  figures  show  that  they  were  fairly 
successful  in  stabilizing  receipts,  equalizing  receipts,  but  they  show 
that  thev  were  unsuccessful  in  stabilizing  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Now  equalizing  receipts  ordinarily  would  have  a 
tendency  within  itself  to  stabilize  prices,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  One  would  think  so.  That  would  have  been  the 
hope. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  It  is  rather 
a  lengthy  one.  Is  it  possible  to  stabilize  prices  without  stabilizing 
the  factors  of  cost  that  go  to  make  up  that  price,  and  that  must  be 
included  and  reimbursed  from  that  price  ?  In  other  words,  can  you 
stabilize  the  price  of  hogs  without  stabilizing  the  rent  of  land,  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  price  of  corn,  and  the  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  cost  of  the  hog?  Now,  then, 
in  addition  to  that,  to  show  the  ramifications  of  it,  can  you  stabilize 
the  wages  of  labor  unless  you  can  stabilize  board,  unless  you  can 
stabilize  lodging,  unless  you  can  stabilize  clothing,  every  article  that 
a  laborer  must  use  ?  Or  is  the  ramification  of  that  process  infinite, 
and  isn't  that  what  makes  it  an  impossible  feature  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Unquestionably,  Senator,  taking  stabilization  as 
you  have  it  in  mind.  Of  course  in  this  particiuar  matter  I  was 
referring  to  the  daily  and  weekly  prices  of  live  stock.  That  is  what 
they  meant  by^  stabilizing  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  They  meant  to  give  it  a  general 
stability,  as  compared  with  previous  periods  of  fluctuation. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Could  you  say  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  price  of  the  hogs  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stabilizing  process, 
Do  you  think  the  past  is  a  fair  criterion  for  what  probably  would 
have  happened  at  tnat  time  if  we  had  not  had  the  stabilizing? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  show  you  what  happened  last  year.  I 
ought  to  have  called  your  attention  to  that  other  chart. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  dispense  with  stabiHzation,  the  only  basis 
for  judgment  is  the  range  of  fluctuation  before. 

Senator  Ransdell.  iTiat  is  what  I  am  asldng.  He  did  not  draw 
that  conclusion  there,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  show  you  this.  A  year  ago  we  did  not 
have  this  great  effort  to  increase  our  hog  production.  We  were  not 
told  that  we  would  have  this  tremendous  shortage  at  all.  What 
happened  in  prices  then?  Hogs  started — I  did  not  have  room  on 
the  chart  to  start  back  to  December  1st,  but  on  January  1st  hogs 
were  selling  at  $10.15. 

Senator  Kansdell.  You  mean  on  January  1,  1917? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  Note  what  happened  to  the  hog  market. 
Up  to  February  5  they  had  reached  $12.15  with  very  little  mictuation. 
There  was  a  steady  increase  up  until  February  15,  when  I  ran  off  the 
top  of  the  map.  Now  I  remember  at  that  time  there  w-as  not  any 
great  cry  for  increased  production.  There  was  no  great  story  of 
world  shortage  at  all. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  see  no  reason  why  similar  conditions 
would  not  have  existed  in  the  hog  market  this  season  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  stabilizing?     Is  that  your  idea?. 

Mr.  Wallace,  I  have  no  doubt  that  hogs  would  have  been  higher 
in  price,  and  there  would  have  been  a  gradual  increase. 

The  Chaikman.  The  increase  from  January  1  to  the  middle  of 
February,  1917,  you  say  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  evente,  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir.     That  average  line  shows  that. 

Senator  Gore  referred  to  the  necessity  of  stabilizing^  as  he  put  it, 
prices  of  other  things  which  enter  into  the  cost.  Unquestionably 
that  must  be  done,  I  understand  that  in  England  recently  they  are 
undertaking  to  express  workmen^s  wages  in  terms  of  bread,  food- 
stuffs. In  other  words,  the  doUai*  no  longer  measm*es  value.  The 
dollar  no  longer  measures  the  cost  of  proauction.  It  has  got  to  be 
expressed  as  in  the  case  of  this  Food  Administration — the  attempt 
of  the  Food  Administration  to  expifess  the  price  of  hogs  in  terms  of 
cost  of  production.  Now  there  has  been  sort  of  an  intellectual  assent 
to  the  soundness  of  that  principle. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  catch  that,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  was  referring  to  your  statement  relating  to  the 
cost  of  things  which  enter  into  the  production,  that  there  must  be  a 
relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price,  expressed  not 
in  doUars  but  in  terms  of  production.  For  example,  in  producing  a 
crop  there  are  so  many  hours  of  man  labor,  so  many  hours  of  horse 
labor,  so  many  hours  of  interest,  and  the  other  things  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop.  Now,  you  can  not  measure  that 
in  dollars.  Take  the  case  of  wheat.  When  you  had  before  Congress 
the  matter  of  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  last  year  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Kenyon  and  Senator  Cummins  and  some  other  gentlemen,  that  I 
thought  the  minimum  price  of  $2  was  altogether  too  high;  that  the 
possible  result  would  be  to  greatly  stimulate  production  of  winter 
wheat  in  the  com  belt,  piling  up  a  surplus,  which  would  be  used  to 
keep  down  the  market,  and  the  poor  lellows  in  the  wheat  country, 
the  one-crop  country,  would  have  that  surplus  hanging  over  them  as 
a  sledge  hammer.  That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me  at  that  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  three  months  after  you  adopted  that  price,  $2  is  not 
a  sufficiently  high  price  for  producing  wheat.  It  shows  the  folly  of 
trying  to  fix  prices  in  terms  of  dollars.  Now,  vou  can  throw  on  to 
the  farmer  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  on  this  war 
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if  it  is  going  to  last  one  year.  You  can  do  that  and  get  away  with  it 
and  the  farmer  can  not  help  himself.  If  the  war  should  last  two 
years  or  three  years  you  will  go  hungry.  You  might  just  as  well 
adopt  the  same  policy  in  producing  munitions,  in  providmg  clothing 
for  the  soldiers.  You  midit  just  as  well  go  on  the  theory  that  the 
war  will  last  one  year,  and  provide  only  enough  ammunition  to  last 
one  year,  or  enough  shoes  to  last  one  year,  as  to  go  on  that  theory  in 
the  production  of  food. 

I  think  you  have  in  the  experience  of  the  Chicago  milk  dealers — ^not 
the  milk  dealers,  but  the  producers  who  furnished  the  milk  to  Chicago, 
and  the  effort  to  meet  their  complaint — an  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  taking  hberties  with  this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Last  fall  the 
prices  of  milk,  after  continuing  low  for  two  or  three  years,  got  to  a 
point,  measured  in  cost  of  production,  that  the  farmer  began  to  go  out 
of  business  there.  They  had  a  milk  strike.  It  caused  great  concern 
among  the  people  there,  and  re|)resentatives  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  dealers  and  of  the  Food  Administration  got  together  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  in  November  which 
included  this: 

The  Federal  Government  shall  mvestigate  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the  dairy 
district  serving  Chicago  and  other  municipalities  of  the  Chicago  dairy  district,  and 
name  a  price  at  which  milk  may  be  sold  by  producers  in  said  district,  which  price  shall 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonaole  profit  therefor. 

Now,  that  commission  was  appointed.  It  was  composed  mostly  of 
people  in  the  cities.  There  were  three,  I  think,  possibly  four,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  producers  on  it.  Thev  adopted  a  soimd  policy  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  milk;  that  is,  tney  said  100  pounds  of  milk 
requires  so  much  com,  hay,  silage,  mill  feed;  etc.,  a  perfectly  sound 
way  of  getting  at  it.  But  the  majority  of  that  commission  set  out 
to  determine  some  way  by  which  milk  should  be  sold  in  Chicago  for 
12  cents  a  auart,  and  to  bring  about  that  result  thev  simplv  juried 
with  the  values  which  they  had  adopted.  The  result  was  tnat  those 
18,000  men  who  produced  milk  for  Chicago  were  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged. They  were  convinced  that  the  effort  to  find  that  price  at 
12  cents  was  a  dishonest  effort,  and  unless  something  is  done — I 
don't  know  whether  it  has  been  finally  settled  yet  or  not — ^unless 
something  is  done,  Chicago  people  are  going  to  be  very  seriousljr  in 
need  of  nulk  before  the  wmter  is  over.  iTie  farmer  can  not  help  him- 
self. He  can  not  control  prices  of  all  those  other  things,  and  he  must 
have  for  his  milk  enou^  to  cover  him. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Why  did  this  commission  desire  to  juggle  those 
figures  1    I  don't  Quite  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  the  people  in  Chicago,  Senator,  thought  that 
milk  ought  to  sell  for  12  cents  a  quart  retail.  The  majority  of  the 
commission  was  composed  of  men  who  favored  that  view.  Now,  I 
have  got  here  in  detail  a  criticism  of  that 

Senator  Raxsdell.  They  were  Chicago  milk  consumers,  rather  than 
representatives  of  the  milk  producers  ?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  there  were  some  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Prof.  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  one. 
Prof.  Davenport  was  so  thoroughly  disheartened  and  disgusted  with 
the  decision  reached  by  the  commission  that  he  simply  went  home  and 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Later  ne  filed  a  protest 
against  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Wallace,  no  scientific  investigation  gets  very 
far  where  they  reach  a  conclusion  in  advance,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  you  are  quite  correct  on  it,  Senator.  Pliaugh- 
ter.] 

I  have  here  a  detailed  criticism  of  that  commission.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  would  want  to  cumber  your  record  with  it.  But  the 
trouble  is  fimdamental.  If  you  do  not  deal  honestl^r  with  the  farmer,, 
ou  are  not  going  to  get  production;  if  you  are  going  to  dishearten 
im  and  not  have  that  amoition  for  him  to  do  everything  he  possibly 
could.  He  will  get  to  feel  that  the  railroads,  the  packers — -every 
other  interest — I  should  not  say  is  taken  care  of,  but  is  being  treated 
justly,  and  that  the  farmer  is  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  He  seems  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  vt 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  dividends  they  are  to  receive. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  and  what  they  are  doing  for  practically  all 
industries. 

Senator  Gronna.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  farmer 
will  soon  be  imable  to  produce  if  he  is  restricted — that  is,  if  the  price 
is  placed  below  the  price  of  his  product? 

Mr.  Wallace.  He  can  not  do  it.  It  does  not  matter  how  much 
he  wishes  to,  he  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  tried  to  call  attention  to  that  last  year,  but 
very  few  people  seemed  to  be  willing  to  hear  me,  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  patriotism;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  can't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  Dr.  Warren  here  the  other  day,  from 
Cornell,  and  he  showed  that  over  a  long  period  of  years  when  the 
price  of  wheat  on  December  1  was  higher  than  it  was  in  the  preceding 
year  there  was  increased  acreage  the  next  year.  There  was  only  one 
exception  to  that  in  a  long  period.  I  tmnk  that  was  also  true  of 
Irish  potatoes.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  made  any  study  of  that 
branch  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Prof.  Warren  I  regard  as  the  most  competent  man 
in  the  United  States  to  testify  on  that.  I  would  not  care  to  add 
anything  to  his  figures.  I  do  not  know  whether  Prof.  Warren 
pointed  out  the  historical  ratio  in  values  between  com,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  other  grains.     Did  he  go  into  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  have  been  working  that 
out  myself. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  a  matter  that  you  gentlemen  ought  to 
consider.  I  have  some  basic  figures  here,  out  1  have  not  had  time 
to  work  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  has  prepared  some 
estimates  and  tabulations  covering  the  last  26  years,  showing  ratio 
values. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  will  be  very  valuable.  I  just  noticed  here 
that  the  average  price  of  com  in  Chicago  on  December  1  for  the  six 
years  1910  to  1916,  inclusive,  was  60  per  cent  of  the  average  price 
of  wheat.  Now,  these  %ures  are  based  on  the  average  of  the  nigh 
and  low  in  both  cases. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  of  interest  for  me  to  say  in  thia 
connection  that  my  calculations  extend  over  the  last  26  years  ending^ 
and  including  1916,  and  the  ratio  of  com  to  wheat  was  61  per  cent» 
It  is  a  very  stable  ratio. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  When  you  come  to  ascertain  those  ratios  with 
regard  to  rye  and  barley,  it  will  be  very  interesting  and  valuable. 
That  shows  why  you  did  not  get  any  great  response — or  one  reason 
why  you  did  not  get  any  great  response — to  the  effort  to  increase 
the  winter-wheat  acreage.  Of  course,  you  had  weather  conditions, 
which  were  very  difficiut  to  contend  with. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  there  a  campaign  being  carried  on  in  your 
State  urging  farmers  to  raise  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  is  it — a  speaking  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  speaking  and  through  the  papers  and  through 
county  agents,  and  every  way  they  can  get  at  it.  There  is  going  to 
be  an  increase  in  spring  wheat  m  our  State,  in  the  northern  part  of  it. 
There  is  going  to  be  an  increase  of  wheat  to  sell;  but  here  is  the  thing 
that  has  Deen  coming  up  in  the  last  two  weeks:  a  very  large  number 
of  farmers  are  going  to  put  in  from  5  to  10  acres  of  wheat  with  the 
idea  of  having  then*  own  bread. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  significant,  don't  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  very  significant. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  have  been  told  by  some  Iowa  people  that  a 

food  many  of  the  farmers — or  through  many  sections  the  farmers 
ave  agreed  to  put  in  5  acres  of  wheat.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Possibly. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is,  they  really  sign  a  contract  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  going  on  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  I  Imow  it  is. 

Senator  Gronna.  Now,  in  my  State  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
excellent  speakers  calHng  attention  to  the  horrors  of  war  and  telling 
the  farmers  to  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  are  planting  5  acres 
in  order  to  produce  their  own  wheat,  their  own  flour  for  bread,  seem 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  if  the  Government's  policy  is  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  wheat  below  the  amount  required,  that  they  at  least 
will  be  ready  to  stand  a  siege  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  are  going  to  try  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
yes,  sir. 

Now,  when  you  asked  Mr.  Burke  yesterday  the  question,  "If  you 
were  food  administrator,  what  would  you  do?''  I  just  jotted  down 
two  or  three  notes  as  to  what  I  would  do. 

The  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  call  in  men  like  Dr.  Warren, 
who  have  an  understanding  of  agricultural  economics,  of  the  laws  of 
production.  There  are  a  number  of  such  men.  I  would  add  to  them 
one  or  two  of  what  we  call  the  classical  economists,  and  I  would  say 
to  them,  "Gentlemen,  here  is  the  situation.  You  know  our  problem, 
because  naturally  you  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  it.  I  want 
you  to  survey  this  whole  situation.  I  will  giveyou  whatever  money 
is  necessary,  and  if  I  haven't  got  it  I  will  ask  Congress  to  give  it,  to 
ascertain  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  food  in  this  count^ — to  get 
reliable  information.  Then  I  want  you  to  map  out  the  wise  course 
for  us  to  foUow,  to  not  only  meet  the  present  emergency,  but  to 
maintain  our  food  supply  for  an  indefinite  period."  And  when  those 
•  gentlemen  brought  in  their  report  I  would*  call  in  some  practical  men 
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to  go  over  it  with  them  and  get  such  modifications  as  might  seem  wise 
from  the  practical  viewpoint,  and  then  I  would  put  that  report  into 
force  so  far  as  I  could. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  you  had  better  shift  yomrself  to  one  of  that 
committee  and  saywhat  the  report  would  be. 

Mr.  Waixace.  What  is  the  use  ?  I  don't  know  a  lot  of  things  that 
I  would  do.  You  asked  me  what  I  would  do  in  this  meat  situation  ? 
We  are  trying  to  act  without  adequate  knowledge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  for  instance,  what  he  says  about  the  meat- 
less day,  would  you  indorse  the  aboUshment  of  the  meatless  day  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  abolish  the  meatless  day^  unquestionably. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  many  hogs  we  have  got  in  this  country.  As 
Mr.  Burke  said  yesterda^r,  on  September  1  the  Department  or  Agri- 
cultiue  found  61,000,000  in  round  numbers.  On  January  1  the  same 
men  found  a  providential  11,000,000  more.  [Laughter.]  Just  like 
the  manna  from  Heaven,  at  the  time  of  oiu*  greatest  need  these 
11,000,000  hogs  developed.  Now,  anyone  who  knows  conditions, 
knows  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  our  hogs  increased  11,000,000  in  four 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  it  to  a  hog  to  meet  an  emergency.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Wallace.  Then  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  would  stop 
nine-tenths  of  this  propaganda,  the  stufF  that  is  bein^  put  out  both 
by  circular  and  plate  matter,  and  all  of  that.  I  woulacall  in  most  of 
these  speakers — splendid  men,  no  doubt,  lots  of  them,  but  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  $16,000  to  print  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
speeches.  I  don't  mean  that  it  wasn't  a  good  bargain ;  I  just  mention 
it  by  the  way.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Wallace,  you  said  you  would  call  in  practical 
men.  Of  course,  you  know  what  was  done  with  reference  to  the  food 
bill;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect  upon  wheat.  I  think  every 
member  of  this  committee  will  agree  with  me  that  no  practical  fanner 
was  called  in  and  consulted  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed.  I 
don't  think  there  was  a  single  fanner  appeared  before  any  committee, 
but  we  do  know  that  men  who  had  dealt — good,  honorable,  honest 
men — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them  whatever,  but  the  men  who 
were  called  in  when  the  pnce  of  wheat  was  to  be  fixed  were  men  who 
had  been  dealers  in  wheat,  who  had  made  profits  from  dealing  in 
wheat — and  had  done  it  honorably  and  honestly,  of  course,  but  that 
was  the  class  of  men  called  in.  Now,  would  you  call  in  that  sort  of 
men  only,  Mr.  Wallace?  Would  you  recommend  that  such  men 
should  be  called  in  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  you  want  to  do. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  mean  if  you  were  going  to  fix  a  price. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  I  would  not  te  any  price  in  dollars, 
Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  don't  believe  in  this  price  fixing  at  aU? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now,  ought  we  not  to  get  something  in  here  to 
show  why  Congress  did  not  call  in  these  farmers  to  give  us  proper 
advice  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  did  have  farmers  before  it. 
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Senator  Ransdell.  One  member  of  the  committee  stated  that  we 
did  not  have  farmers  here. 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  said  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Congress  fixed  the  price,  didn't  it  ?  Now,  whv 
didn't  we  have  the  farmers  1  Would  this  committee  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  talking  about  be  so  much  smarter  than  all  the  Congress  I 
None  of  us  are  farmers;  why  didn't  we  get  the  proper  information? 

The  Chairman.  We  had  farmers  before  us,  but  we  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  of  fixing  a  minimum  price  to  stunulate  production,  below 
which  the  farmer  would  not  have  to  go,  and  he  could  get  whatever 
he  could  above  that;  and  if  that  hacTbeen  done,  all  of  the  trouble 
Mr.  Wallace  is  describing  would  not  have  occurred.  It  turned  out, 
to  your  surprise,  no  dom)t,  and  certainly  to  mine,  that  they  have 
construed  it  to  be  not  only  a  minimum  but  a  maximum  and  an  abso- 
lute price. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Every  price  fixed  is  an  absolute  price.  They  have 
been  in  England;  they  have  been  in  France,  and  tney  brought  about 
the  same  troubles  that  they  are  going  to  bring  about  here. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  discuss  that  ?  It  has  come  to  my 
attention,  and  probably  to  yours,  that  in  England  they  fixed  the 
price  of  dauy  products,  and  it  resulted  in  kiUing  the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  you  havegot  to  remember  this,  that  con- 
ditions in  England  are  dififerent.  They  have  always  been  able  to 
draw  upon  us  for  their  surplus,  so  they  have  ihaintained  great  acre- 
ages of  pasture,  and  shipped  in  grain.  They  have  maintamed  their 
livestock.  Now  they  have  to  change  that  poHcy  because  the  sub- 
marine was  doing  business,  and  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  people 
aUve,  and  they  could  keep  people  aUve  on  grain  a  good  deal  better 
than  they  could  on  meat.  So  tney  forced  the  killing  of  Uvestock  by 
a  sUding  scale  of  prices  beginning  last  August.  And  they  were  justi- 
fied in  doing. what  we  wouM  not  be  justified  in  doing  at  all.  Our  con- 
ditions are  so  wholly  different,  but  they  simply  forced  their  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  to  market  by  fixing  a  shding  scale,  starting,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  at  $17  a  hundred  in  August,  $16  a  hundred  in 
September,  $15  a  hundred  in  October,  and  so  on  down  until  they 
forced  the  killing  of  that  cattle  herd.  I  think  that  was  a  very  wise 
thing  for  them  to  do,  because  you  can  feed  people  cheaper  on  grain. 
But  nere  our 'policy  should  be  quite  different.  The  slayish  following 
of  the  things  that  people  there  have  done  to  meet  their  situation — 
the  slavish  following  of  them  here  will  bring  us  real  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  The  fundamental  difference  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  an  importing  and  consuming  nation.  They  consume  more  than 
they  produce,  while  we  produce  more  than  we  consume. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendrick.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  com- 
plained just  as  bitterly  at  that  kind  of  policy  as  our  people  have  com- 
plained at  the  present  poUcy. 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  do.  The  stockmen  there  of  course  think  it 
was  a  great  mistake  to  kill  off  a  lot  of  their  herds. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  have  you  explained  what 

?ou  think  ought  to  be  done  by  us  ?  I  haven't  gotten  that  quite  clear, 
ou  have  given  a  little  idea,  but  we  are  in  a  serious  situation  now, 
from  this  viewpoint  of  yourself  and  other  gentlemen.  Now,  what  can 
this  committee  do  ?  What  can  Congress  do  to  remedy  this  situation  1 
I  take  it  that  these  hearings  are  for  a  practical  purpose. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  The  authority  ^eems  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Food  Administration  ther^.  You. 
people  nave  done  that,  and  you  have  adopted  a  policy  in  doing  that 
which  the  Food  Administration  ought  to  adopt.  In  other  wordE,  you 
have  said,  '*We  can't  do  this'' — and  certainly  you  can't  do  all  the 
details  of  it — '^we  will  turn  that  over  to  an  administration  that  wiU 
give  its  entire  time  to  it."  Now,  the  next  step  must  be  that  the 
administration  must  adopt  a  policy  which  will  give  us  the  food  we 
must  produce  if  we  are  going  to  exist  and  going  to  keep  our.  aUies 
alive.  There  is  where  the  sticking  point  is.  .  They  have  not  done 
that.  What  stupendous  folly  it  is  to  try  to  deal  with  the  farmer 
as  you  try  to  deal  with  the  packer,  or  with  the  steel  man,  or  with  any 
other  organized  industry.  Here  you  can  call  in  the  steel  men  and  you 
can  bargain  and  dicker  with  them  as  to  what  you  will  pay  for  steel. 
You  can  call  in  any  organized  industry,  but  you  can  not  do  that 
with  farmers. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Admitting  the  force  of  everything  you  say,  it 
is  our  function,  as  I  imderstand  it,  to  advise  this  Food  Administra- 
tion. If  it  has  made  mistakes — probably  it  has;  it  is  human  to  err — 
it  is  our  f imction  now  to  point  out  any  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
and  advise  the  correction  of  them.  What  correction  would  you 
suggest  ?  What  practical  means  would  you  say  we  ought  to  intro- 
duce from  now  on  to  correct  the  errors  that  have  been  made  in  the' 
Food  Administration  ?  Because  that  is  the  practical  tiling^  Either 
ve  ought  to  change  the  errors  or  we  ought  to  do  away  with  them. 
And  I  for  one  womd  like  to  get  the  best  fight  on  that  so  I  will  know 
how  to  act  when  mattera  come  up  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  I  should  tell  you  specific  things  that  I  would  do 
I  would  be  guilty  of  the  same  foolishness  that  I  am  criticizing  in  the 
Food  Administration,  because  I  would  be  advising  without  adequate 
knowledge.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  do  not  know,  that  the 
Food  Administration  ought  to  know.  That  is,  it  ought  to  have 
superior  faciUties  for  knowing  them.  There  is  a  lot  of  confidential 
infonnation  the  Food  Administration  ought  to  be  able  to  get — and 
no  doubt  they  do  get  it — that  Congress  can  not  get  and  that  indi- 
viduals can  not  get.  My  whole  advice  simply  is  mat  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  doing  the  best  it  can;  not  that  the  men  are  not 
sincere  and  patriotic  and  earnest  and  very  able,  but  that  they  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  f imdamental  laws  which  absolutely  govern 
and  tnat  the  only  way  out  is  for  them  to  change  their  policy  as  to 
that;  to  call  in  the  men  who  are  familiar  with  those  laws,  be  guided 
by  their  advice  so  far  as  it  seems  workable,  and  work  out  a  national 
agricultural  poUcy.  There  isn't  any  other  hope.  You  can  not  do 
anything  here.  I  ou  can  not  say  anything.  You  can  say  the  meat- 
less day  should  be  discontinued.  Yes;  I  tnink  that  is  wise;  but  you 
can  not  go  on  and  deal  with  the  matter  in  detail  any  more  than  the 
directors  of  a  bank  can  look  after  the  innumerable  details  which 
come  up  in  the  course  of  business. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Now  you  are  getting  down  to  the  concrete. 
You  are  suggesting  something  practical,  miat  we  can  do;  that  we 
can  call  these  things  to  their  attention  and  suggest  that  they  make 
just  these  changes  which  you  are  advising  here,  and  that  they  call 
in  practical  men.  We  can  say  to  them,  *  *  i  ou  seem  to  have  had  theo- 
retical men  heretofore.    Now  get  practical  farmers  and  men  who 
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are  actually  producing,  and  see  if  you  can  not  get  a  change/'     That 
is  about  the  idea,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  would  put  far  more 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Warren,  of  Ithaca,  or 
like  this  young  man  out  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Pearson — 
men  who  hare  made  a  study  of  the  thin^. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  cafl  them  practical  men. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Or  like  Dr.  Spillman,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  other  men  who  have 
not  been  able  to  come  to  the  surface  who  might  be  veir  capable. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  not  overlook  Dr.  Ladd,  of  Nortn  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  Dr.  Ladd;  men  of  that  sort.  If  you  call  those 
practical  men,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Raxsdell.  I  call  those  practical  men. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  trouble  with  the  whole  thing  is  that  men  are 
acting  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  whole  problem. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  they  would  know  more  about  it 
than  a  New  York  lawyer  ?     DLaughter.j 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  seem  reasonable. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Then  if  we  should,  in  an  advisory  capacity^ 
bring  about  something  of  that  sort  you  think  we  woula  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  function  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  could  bring  about  something  of 
that  sort  it  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  function  than  I  think 
the  country  realizes  now.  I  may  be  pessimistic,  but  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  up  against  a  food  famine. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  feel  this  is  about  the  most  serious  question 
the  country  has  to  deal  with  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Wallace,  did  vou  know  that  some  one — -I 
presume  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  Food  Administration — ^is  sending 
out  men,  sending  out  speakers,  telling  people  to  produce  certain 
eereals;  certain  kinds  of  grain?  Of  course,  personally  I  haven't  the 
slightest  objection  to  that,  but  is  it  the  best  remedy  to  get  farmers  to 
produce  more  grain  ?  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  adopt  a  method 
that  would  be  more  profitable  and  that  would  insure  the  production 
of  wheat  at  least  better  than  by  simply  sending  out  speakers  and 
telling  them  to  be  patriotic  and  produce  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Any  of  you  gentlemen  can  go  out  into  the  country 
and  talk  to  an  audience  of  farmers  and  meet  with  an  enthusiastia 
reception.  There  is  no  class  of  people  who  are  more  patriotic,  and 
you  will  get  a  lot  of  pledges  to  produce  this  or  that,  wheat  or  any- 
thing else,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  farmer  is  absolutely  driven  to 
proouce  the  things  that  will  let  him  out  even.  He  can  not  continue 
to  produce  at  a  loss.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Remember 
that  even  in  Iowa  47  per  cent  of  our  land  is  farmed  by  tenants. 

Senator  Gronna.  Aiid  the  farmer  has  to  combat  witn  the  elements 
of  weather  as  well  as  with  prices,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bjenyon.  Do  you  believe  that  these  lectures  that  are 
going  on,  being  sent  out  by  lawyers  and  theorists  and  short-haired 
women,  to  tell  the  farmers  how  to  farm,  are  doing  very  much  good  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  I  will  go  further  than  that.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  campai^  conducted  to  stimulate  production  by  holding 
conferences — I  think  that  is  aU  folly. 
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Now  take  as  an  illustration — ^I  will  not  undertake  to  give  exact 
figures,  but  I  think  if  you  will  follow  the  campaign  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  last  year,  where  the  great  conferences  were 
held,  and  look  at  the  average  acreage  reported  from  those  districts, 
you  will  find  a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase;  not  because  they  dis- 
couraged it,  but  because  weather  conditions  and  seed  conditions  and 
everything  made  it  impossible  to  increase. 

Senator  Ransdell.  What  do  you  think  of  the  campaign  that  is 
going  on  in  my  immediate  portion  of  Louisiana  now,  sending  demon- 
strators, agents,  and  others  around  to  secure  pledges  from  the  tenants 
and  the  farm  owners  that  they  will  plant  not  less  than  one-third  of 
their  land  to  food  stuffs — that  is,  food  stuffis  for  man  and  beast — 
and  not  more  than  two-thirds  in  cotton  ?  Isn't  that  kind  of  a  cam- 
paign fairly  good  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  may  be  wise  for  your  conditions. 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  tendency  there,  I  would  say,  has  been  to 
plant  more  than  two-thirds  in  cotton,  and  the  idea  is  to  try  to  get 
the  people  to  raise  enough  food  for  themselves  and  their  live  stock. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  shoiOd  think  that  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do, 
yes.  I  don't  know  enough  about  conditions  there  to  say  much  about 
it.  Don't  understand  from  anything  I  have  said  that  I  disbelieve 
in  this  organization  in  the  various  counties ;  for  example,  the  county 
a^ent.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  movement.  It  lays  the  founda^^ 
tion  for  an  organization  after  a  while  that  is  really  worth  while. 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  is  really  a  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  WA.LLACE.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  I  think  the  efforts  I  speak  of  are  due  to  the 
Agricultural  Department.  I  don't  think  the  Food  Administration 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  most  of  that 
production  stimulation. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  stepped  out  Senator  Kenyon  asked  you, 
I  believe,  if  you  thought  food  producers  would  be  as  effective  in 
administering  this  law  as  a  New  York  lawyer  ?  I  was  just  wondering 
if  you  had  a  law  suit  pending  in  a  New  York  court  that  involved 
very  vital  interests,  whether  you  would  retain  one  of  those  farmers 
whose  letters  you  read  here  this  morning  to  represent  you  in  that 
litigation.     Of  coiu^e,  you  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  gentlemen,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  packers,  for  example,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts.  One 
is  to  see  that  their  books  are  properly  kept  and  to  see  that  they  get 
no  more  than  their  9  per  cent.  Now,  the  other  part  of  it  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  prices  are  really  stabilized,  because  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  buy  it  really  fixes  the  price,  and  I  don't  know 
that  the  farmer  would  be  any  better  than  an  intelligent  lawyer, 
granting  the  same  integrity  there.  I  don't  mean  to  criticize  that 
action. 

The  Chairm;an.  I  mean,  if  you  had  legal  business  to  attend  to, 
you  would  want  some  man  who  had  knowledge  of  legal  matters; 
and  if  it  was  looking  after  production  you  would,  want  some  man 
who  had  a  remote  knowledge  at  least  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  it  has  occurred  to  me,  suggested  by  what 
you  last  said,  that  within  the  range  of  this  9  per  cent  on  meat  and 
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15  per  cent  on  by-products  which  the  packers  are  allowed  to  realize 
as  profit — that  within  that  as  a  maximum  they  might  stabilize 
prices. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  packers'  profit  fluctuate  within  that,  and 
stabiUze  on  one  end  of  it  to  the  proaucers  within  certain  limits,  and 
stabiUze  on  the  other  end  to  the  consumer  within  certain  limits. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  can  not  be  done  if  they  maintain  a  max- 
imum of  9  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wallace.  These  daily  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  hve  stock 
in  Chicago  have  had  a  tremendously  bad  effect,  because  it  was 
widely  advertised  that  the  packers  being  under  Government  super- 
vision, naturally  the  producer  felt  that  those  fluctuations  would  be 
ironed  out.  Instead  of  that  they  foimd  thev  were  more  violent 
than  ever  before.    Now  that  has  had  a  tremendously  bad  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  hapi>en  to  have  the  capitalization  of  the 
variouspacking  houses  and  their  earnings  for  the  last  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  with  me;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  poultry  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Wallace  ? 

Mr,  Wallace.  A  young  man  came  into  my  office  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and  introduced  himself  as  one  who  was  out  to  stunulate  the 
production  of  poultry.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  and  the  effect  of  this  recent  order — ^the 
embargo  on  hens. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  have  no  adequate  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  to  bootleg  hens  now  you  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Wallace,  this  whole  job  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator is  a  pretty  hard  one,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  my  sincere  sympathy. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  a  pretty  hard  job  wouldn't  it,  Mr. 
Wallace,  if  he  limited  himself  to  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kendbjck.  Doesn't  it  impress  you  now,  as  we  face  this 
unfortimate  situation  and  are  looking,  as  Senator  Ransdell  has 
pointed  out,  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty — doesn't  it  impress  you 
that  two  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  trouble  are,  first,  an  attempt  to 
fix  a  price  on  any  of  our  products,  as  for  instance,  wheat;  and  egain 
the  authorized  control  of  the  packing  houses  that  does  not  control  t 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Senator  Kendbick.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  at  it,  that  to  those 
two  things  may  be  traced  a  great  many  of  our  present  difficulties. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  great 
trouble  is  this:  That  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment here  toward  the  farmer  is  their  attitude  toward  organized 
business  of  one  sort  or  another;  that  they  think  they  can  deal  with 
that  situation,  that  they  can  deal  with  the  representative  of  the 
farmer  who  comes  here,  and  if  they  reach  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  him,  that  therefore  the  trouble  is  over.  Now  you  can  not  any 
more  commit  the  farmer  to  a  general  policy  through  a  few  repre* 
sentatives  who  come  here  than  you  can  fly  to  the  moon. 
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The  CsAiBMAN.  They  are  trying  to  treat  in  the  8ame  way  things 
that  are  fiinda.mentally  different  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Not  only  that,  but  isn't  it  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically arid  fundamentally  wrong  to  fix  the  price  on  one  thing  unless 
you  nx  the  price  on  the  things  which  naturally  must  be  consumed  to 
produce  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Certainly.  But  now  let  me  illustrate  the  diJBBculty 
of  the  matter,  Senator.  Here  are  a  lot  of  cattle  feeders — this  has 
been  suggested  many  times  hj  inteUi^ent  men — they  say,  *^Fix  the 
price  on  com;  that  is  the  solution.''  Now,  what  an  absurdity.  Yet 
that  is  the  thing  that  naturally  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
is  losing  money  on  his  cattle — *'lf  I  can  buy  my  com  cheaper,  then 
I  won't  lose  on  m^  cattle."  But  it  is  just  like  as  a  boy  if  you  ever 
tried  walking  a  tight  rope  after  seeing  an  exhibition  at  the  circus 
there  was  one  thing  you  found  out,  that  as  soon  as  you  started  you 
couldn't  turn  back;  it  was  simply  a  question  of  how  long  you  could 
last  until  you  fell  to  the  ground.  That  is  the  situation  we  are  finding 
ourselves  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow  moming  at 
10.30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  March  16,  1918.) 
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SATT7BDAY,  MARCH  16,  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  committee  room,  No.  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Gronna,  Kenyon,  and  Wads- 
worth. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hudson,  we  will  hear  you  first.  Will  you 
kindly  state  your  name,  address,  and  business  ? 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.   J.   A.   HXJDSOlSr,    LIVE-STOCK    FEEDEB, 

COLUMBIA,  MO. 

Mr.  Hudson.  J.  A.  Hudson,  Columbia,  Mo.  I  am  farming  several 
hundred  acres  of  Missouri  River  bottom  land,  and  have  been  trying 
to  feed  the  product  of  that  farm,  together  with  necessary  concentrates, 
to  beef  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  make  what- 
ever statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  have  not  prepared  any  statement.  Of  course,  I 
could  if  desired,  Mr.  Chairman,  relate  my  own  experience,  but  that 
is  set  out  so  fully  in  copies  of  correspondence  which  I  can  leave  with 
the  committee  tnat  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  hardly  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  attach  the  correspondence  to  your 
statement  as  an  exhibit.  You  would  not  care  to  read  the  corres- 
pondence at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  could  read  it,  if  desired,  but  it  is  rather  extensive. 
It  discusses  nearly  aU  the  points  that  have  been  raised  by  the  Food 
Administration  in  explanation  of  the  actions  thej  have  taken. 
I  also  have  some  copies  of  affidavits.  I  have  the  original  affidavits 
here,  but  the  originals  have  been  pledged,  although  not  deUvered,  so 
that  I  feel  that  I  will  have  to  deUver  them  as  promised.  Those 
affidavits  show  the  actual  losses  of  practical  men  who  have  fed  and 
disposed  of  their  stock  in  recent  tunes.  For  instance,  I  have  the 
affidavit  here  of  Mr.  Betterton;  if  the  Chairman  desires,  I  will  read 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  one  and  print  the  rest. 

(The  witness  read  the  affidavit  referred  to,  which  is  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows :) 

J.  M.  Batterton,  on  his  oath,  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  o!  Boone  County,  Mo. ;  is 
58  }rear8  old;  and  has  liv^  here  all  his  life;  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
raising  and  feeding  stock.    That  a  few  years  since  he  removed  his  family  to  Columbia 
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J.  M.  BAnxnoM. 

U  191S,  al  Gofanbia,  If  o. 
Tbohas  K.  Cahos. 


Mr.  Hvutso%.  I  will  nay  tt^iiit  Mr.  Batterton  has  serred  as  treasurer 
of  Bo<Mi«  County  and  as  the  maror  of  CcJumbia  I  merelj  state 
that  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  man. 

I  have  another  statement  here  from  a  man  who  is  ouite  as  prcmiinent 
aM  Mr.  Batterton,  showing  not  quite  so  heavy  a  loss,  out  a  considerable 
lorn.    I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  any  more  of  them. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Before  you  proceed  with  the  correspondence, 
Mr  Hudson,  I  wish  to  ask  vou  two  or  three  questions.  Do  you 
regard  this  as  an  isolated  ancf  exceptional  instance,  or  is  that  condi- 
tion general  ? 

Mr.  HuDSOX.  These  affidavits  cover  the  actual  losses  of  men  who 
are  reall v  experienced  feeders.  Mr.  Batterton  has  heen  feeding  cattle 
all  his  life. 

The  Chaikman.  And  you  think  that  what  has  happened  to  these 
individuals  whose  affidavits  you  file  has  haopened  generally  ? 

Mr.  HuDHOnr.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  possibly  Mr.  Batterton  was  not  as 
fortunate  as  the  average  man,  and  his  loss  is  a  little  more  than 
thi;  average  loss. 

The  Off  AIRMAN,  Do  you  mean  his  loss  in  the  aggregate,  or  his 
relative  loss? 

Mr.  Hudson.  His  relative  loss  was  a  little  larger  than  the  average. 
However^  I  have  another  affidavit  from  a  young  man,  educated  at 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Missouri,  who  is  located  iust  acrosss  the 
river  n'om  me,  and  his  losses  are,  if  anything,  a  little  heavier  than 
Mr.  Batterton's. 

The  CiiAiRBf  AN.  That  is,  his  absolute  loss  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  gross  amount  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir- I  mean  his  relative  loss.  His  relative  loss 
was  a  little  larger  than  Mr.  Batterton's.  He  had  a  little  larger  loss, 
with  only  114  steers. 

The  C(iiairman.  Before  you  come  to  the  correspondence,  I  might 
say  the  committee  is  interested  in  the  production  and  corservation 
of  food,  including  both  wheat  and  meat,  as  well  as  all  other  food 
stuffs.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  production  is  not  only  the 
primary,  out  the  paramount  necessity  in  the  scheme  of  providence, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  the  situation  with  regard  to 
production  is  satisfactory  or  not. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  just  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  statement  yesterday 
was  very  conservative.  That  condition  has  been  brought  about,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  urgent  appeals  made  everywhere  for  increased 

f  reduction,  and  those  urgent  appeals  were  always  accompanied  with 
lie  assurance  that  the  producer  would  not  only  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
remuneration,  but  with  the  further  assurance  that  the  administra- 
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tion,  especially  the  Food  Administration,  would  use  its  utmost 
efforts,  in  buying  for  the  allies  and  for  the  Government,  to  see  that  a 
fair  remuneration  was  received.  That  was  also  propagated  by  the 
agents  of  the  administration  going  through  the  country.  We  had 
it  everywhere.  So  that,  of  course,  while  the  people  felt  that  condi- 
tions were  very  unsettled,  the  feeders,  for  instance,  proceeded  to 
feed.  They  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  do  it;  they  wanted  to  help- 
But  no  sooner  had  the  stuff  begun  to  be  marketed  than  it  was 
annoiinced — ^for  instance,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  from  Chicago,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  places — ^that  the  Food 
Administration  would  use  its  buying  powers  not  only  to  prevent  a 
decline  in  the  market,  but  also  to  prevent  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  any  statements  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  included  in  this  correspondence,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

Of  course,  the  people  began  to  feel  that  they  had  been  deceived, 
and  naturally  when  a  man  leels  that  he  has  been  led  into  a  thing  and 
then  taken  advantage  of,  he  becomes  intensely  dissatisfied.  He  is 
more  or  less  humiliated.  I  have  never  seen  as  intense  dissatisfaction. 
I  can  not  say  that  the  people  are  angry,  but  they  feel  hurt,  deceived, 
humiliated;  they  feel  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  unfairly. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  of  course  I  do  not  know.  I  only  have 
the  records  to  go  by. 

Senator  Gbonna.  What  is  being  done  in  Missouri,  Mr.  Hudson,  to 
speed  up  production  ?    Is  there  a  campaign  going  on  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  going  on  and  has  been  continuing,  and 
the  farmers  want  to  do  all  they  can,  and  yet  they  feel  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  continue  to  lose  money. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  of  them  could  not  do  it  if  they  wanted  to^ 
could  they  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir;  I  was  going  to  explain  that.  Take  it  in  my 
own  case.  I  do  not  live  on  the  farm,  but  I  have  the  active  manage- 
ment of  it.  I  have  a  Voung  man  on  the  farm  who  does  the  work, 
and  I  divide  the  results  with  him  as  compensation  for  his  work. 
This  young  man,  of  course,  loses  equally  with  me  on  these  cattle 
that  we  fed.  He  can  not  afford  to  lose  it;  he  has  not  got  it  to  lose; 
and  when  he  loses  it,  it  means  he  is  simply  in  debt  and  can  not  pay 
up.    That  is  the  condition  with  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Batterton  told  me  in  explaining  his  situation — and  his  state- 
ment, I  am  satisfied,  is  accurate,  because  he  referred  to  his  books  in 
making  it — that  the  voung  man  on  his  farm  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  give  him  his  note  for  $1,600  to  make  up  the  actual  loss  and  short- 
age that  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Of  course,  the  young  fellow  has 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Batterton  said,  ^^I  did  not  care  particularly  about 
it,  but  he  insisted  on  it,  and  I  did  not  want  to  make  him  feel  that  I 
would  not  accept  his  obligation.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  three  or  four  questions  in  that  con- 
nection. Is  it  a  fact  that  the  live-stock  men — feeders  and  breeders — 
last  fall  were  advised  and  encouraged  by  the  Food  Administration 
to  speed  up  production  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Most  persistently. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  pressed  upon  them  as  a  patriotic  duty 
and  as  being  of  service  in  winning  the  war  ? 
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l^Ir.  Hudson.  They  not  only  did  that,  but  urged  it  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  would  produce  it  would  be  the  whole  Nation's  duty  to 
see  that  they  were  fairly  remunerated  for  their  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  upon  those  assurances,  and  upon  those 
appeals,  did  the  live  stock  men  respond  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  would  not  have  thought  of 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  assurances. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  production  brought  about  by  the 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Food  Administration  and  built 
up  by  the  meatless  days  has  caused  an  artificial  overproduction,  has 
it  not  ?    I  mean,  not  an  actual  overproduction. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  sometimes  they  tell  us  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion; sometimes  they  tell  us  there  is  not.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for 
us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  that  proposition. 

The  QoAiRMAN.  Then,  whether  there  was  an  artificial  overproduc- 
tion or  not,  if  the  production  had  been  only  normal  the  meatless 
days  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  normal  production 
to  that  extent  excessive  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  cut  down  the  demand.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  a  good  deal  like  penalizing  a  man  for  being  loyal  and 
patriotic  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  feel  that  way  about  it,  and  that  has  tended 
largely  to  produce  the  unf  ortimate  condition  that  now  exists  through- 
out the  com  belt. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  will  be  the  reaction  upon  production 
in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  think  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  within  a  year 
there  will  be  a  very  apparent  shortage  in  the  meat  supply,  although 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of  beef  requires  considerable  time. 
The  propaganda  that  was  begun  for  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
hogs  last  year,  together  with  the  assurances  that  the  hogs  produced 
in  1918  would  be  marketed  at  a  price  per  100  pounds  of  pork  equal  to 
13  bushels  of  com,  resulted  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 

Seople  to  greatly  increase  the  hog  production.  Along  in  the  fall  and 
urmg  the  winter  months,  when  hogs  were  so  much  cheaper  than  they 
had  been,  a  great  many  people  became  discouraged,  and  before  their 
sows  were  too  near  farrowing  thousands  of  them  were  shipped  to 
market;  so  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  increased  production  there 
will  be  as  to  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  again  to  cattle,  you  say  it  takes  some 
time  for  that  to  come  about;  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  production  of  cattle  does  not  take  very  much  time;  that 
is,  the  excessive  slaughtering  of  calves  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  slaughtered  more  than  they  would 
normady  on  account  of  the  discouraging  prospects  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  cattle 
that  have  been  marketed,  even  in  recent  months,  were  wholly  unfit 
to  be  slaughtered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  price  of  that  sort  of  beef 
is  apparently  high  as  compared  with  the  best  well-finished  beef  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  high.  If  good  cattle  were  worth  as  much  as  we 
have  always  understood,  compared  with  the  poorer  grades,  the  losses 
would  be  very  much  less. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  throw  in  the  remark 
that  the  record  at  Omaha  shows  more  pigs  were  marketed  there  last 
November  than  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  yards. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  influence  is 
now  apparently  reducing  the  price  of  corn  very  rapidly.  Of  course, 
I  can  not  say  that  with  corn  the  people  are  losing  Ukc  they  have  been 
on  meat  production,  but  if  this  corn  price  is  interiered  with  it  is  going 
to  aflEect  the  production,  very  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  favor,  then,  the  fixing  of  a  price  on 
corn  in  the  same  way  as  on  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Through  some  means  or  other,  corn  has  been  declin- 
ing very  rapidly  in  the  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  now,  Mr.  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Mr.  Hoover,  tne  Food  Administrator,  announced 
day  before  yesterday  that  com  had  dropped  to  $1.50  on  the  Chicago 
market;  it  has  been  firom  $1.70  up  to  more  than  $2. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Hudson,  are  there  many  cattle  brought 
into  Missouri  andput  out  on  grass  and  finished  in  the  summer  time ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  there  have  been  a  good  many,  but  I  think  there 
are  few  being  brought  in  now.  . 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  the  demand 
for  that  class  of  cattle  this  spring  compares  with  the  demand  last 
spring  and  the  spring  prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  the  demand  is  not  as  good.  That  comes  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  packers  are  buying  everything 
that  a  man  would  call  fair  feeders,  and  slaughtering  them.  That,  of 
course,  runs  the  price  of  feeders  up  so  high  that  the  people  who  have 
pastures  are  afraid  to  handle  them.  Then,  of  course,  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  the  feeders  are  simply  afraid  to  attempt 
to  produce  beef  cattle. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  the  feeders  and  the  men  who  own 
grass  are  fearful  that  some  more  meatless  days  may  be  ordered  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  they  are  afraid.  Besides  that,  nearly  all  of 
these  cattle  that  are  grazed  on  the  Missouri  pastures  have  to  be  fed 
more  or  less.  They  can  produce  them  a  little  cheaper,  considering 
the  very  little  income  from  their  pastures,  but  they  are  afraid  even 
to  do  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  killing  of  these  cattle  before 
they  are  finished  economic,  or  not?  I  mean  from  the  larger  view 
of  food  supply,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  extra  beef  put  on  by  the  extra 
feeding  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Hudson.  As  to  cattle,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  this.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  from  a  technical  standpoint  as  applying  to  immediate 
use,  but  it  is  certainly  very  bad  policy  considermg  the  future.  It 
results,  as  I  have  said,  in  running  that  class  of  cattle  up  so  high  that 
the  feeders  can  not  afford  to  feed  them,  because  there  must  be  a 
spread  between  the  feeder  price  and  the  beef  price.  It  costs  now, 
I^ should  say,  from  25  to  35  cents  to  put  a  pound  of  beef  on  a  steer; 
it  probably  will  cost  some  people  a  little  more  than  that,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  case  where  a  man  can  put  a  pound  of  beef  on  a  steer  for  25 
cents.  So  you  see  there  must  be  a  spread  between  the  price  that  he 
pays  for  his  cattle  and  the  price  he  sells  them  at. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hudson. 

42760— 1<S—PT  5 8 
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(The  correspondence  and  the  affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Hudson 
are  here  printed  in  fuD,  as  foDows:) 

J.  L.  Dodd,  on  his  oath,  says  he  is  a  citizen  of  Boone  County,  Mo.,  is  60  years  old, 
and  has  been  feedine  beef  cattle  more  than  30  vears;  that  he  put  22  steers  on  feed  the 
1st  of  December,  ana  that  on  the  present  market  these  cattle  would  lose  at  least  |25 
per  head,  or  a  total  of  $450,  counting  nothing  for  labor,  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

J.  L.  DODD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  6,  1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[sBAL.]  Horace  C.  Smith, 

Notary  Public. 

W.  R.  Prather,  on  his  oath,  says  he  is  a  citi7en  of  Boone  County,  Mo.^  is  48  years  old, 
and  been  engiged  in  farming  and  feeding  all  his  life.  He  is  now  feeding  21  steers  for 
tlie  market,  and  that  on  the  present  market  these  cattle  would  lose  him  at  least  $20  a 
head  on  the  cost  of  the  cattle  and  ^e  feed  actually  constmied,  including  nothing  for 
labor,  trouble,  or  equipment. 

W.  R.  Prather. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  1,  1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

fsBAL.]  Horace  C.  Smith, 

Notary  Public. 

Thomas  G.  Clark,  on  his  oath,  sa^^  he  is  a  citizen  of  Boone  County,  Mo.,  is  32  years 
old,  and  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  feeding  all  his  life;  was 
educated  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Missouri,  and  for  the  past  several  y^ars  has 
been  associated  with  J.  A.  Hudson  in  operating  the  McBaine,  Boone  County  &rm,  and 
feeding  cattle;  that  the  2l6t  of  last  October  we  put  into  the  feeding  bams  on  this  farm 
602  steers,  avera^;ing  1,007  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $9.60  per  hundred ;  experienced  stockmen 
and  feeders  considered  the  buy  an  unusuaUy  good  one;  these  bams  are  roomy,  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  deep-well  water,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  kept  running 
through  l3uge  troughs  to  keep  it  fresh  and  cool  in  warm  days,  and  to  prevent  freezing 
in  cold  days.  In  short,  the  bams  are  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  the  cattle,  and  for  economical  feeding,  including  sim  lots  with  concrete 
floors  and  ample  shelter.  The  cattle  were  fed  com  silage,  clover  and  alfalfa  meal, 
and  linseed  oil  cake.  We  have  been  offered  $30  a  ton  for  the  alfalfa  hay,  before  we 
grind  it  into  meal,  but  in  counting  cost  of.  feed  consumed  by  the  cattle,  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  are  estimated  at  $25  per  ton.  Clover  is  worth  about  $3  a  ton  less  on  the 
market  tihan  alfalfa.  We  estimate  com  silage  at  $8.40  a  ton,  allowing  $1.50  a  bushel 
for  actual  com  in  silage,  and  90  cents  for  putting  it  into  the  silo,  but  count  nothing 
for  the  fodder. 

We  count  the  linseed  feed  at  $52.50  per  ton.  This  was  contracted  in  advance  at  a 
price  from  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  ton  less  tnan  it  could  be  bought  for  while  the  feeding 
was  in  process.  Wheat  straw  used  was  counted  at  $7.50  a  ton,  from  $2  to  $3  less  than 
it  was  worth  in  St.  Louis,  a  difference  of  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  shipping.  Ihe 
feed  was  weighed  frequently,  so  that  I  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
fed.  We  have  sold  200  of  these  steers,  and  were  fortunate  in  getting  from  25  to  50 
cents  advance  over  prices  paid  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  our  sale.  Having 
sold  only  part  of  the  cattle,  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  the  loss  has  been  so 
far,  but  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  the  loss  on  the  200  sold  was  about  $17.50  a  head, 
or  a  total  of  $3,500,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  hogs  we  have  with  the  cattle, 
and  yet  unsold.  The  cattle  were  fed  about  110  days  and  were  just  fairly  half  fat. 
In  counting  the  cost  of  these  cattle  I  have  included  nothing  ior  labor  of  feeding, 
nothing  for  cutting  and  grinding  the  hay  into  meal,  nothing  for  pumping  water, 
nothing  for  equipment,  nothing  for  insurance  on  the  buildings,  no  insurance  on 
cattle,  nothing  but  the  cost  of  the  cattle  and  feed  actually  consumed 

Thos.  G,  Oulrk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  5, 1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[seal.]  Eugene  F.  Rubther, 

Notary  Public. 
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A.  J.  Estes,  on  hia  oath,  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Columbia,  Mo.;  that  he  is  56 
years  old,  and  that  until  a  few  years  since  he  has  lived  all  his  life  on  a  farm  and  was 
engaged  in  general  fanning  and  stock  raising  and  feeding;  that  he  continues  to  operate 
his  several  rarms;  that  last  fall  he  put  81  steers  on  feed,  which  were  bought  as  cheaply 
as  could  be  had;  that  they  were  fed  in  the  usual  way  and  sold  early  in  Februarv  at  a 
loss  of  about  $20  a  head,  or  a  little  over  $1,600  on  the  lot,  counting  nothing  for  labor  of 
feeding  or  equipment. 

Mr.  Estes  further  says  that  the  cattle  were  sold  when  about  half  fat,  which  has  not 
been  nay  custom  in  feeding,  but  I  saw  it  was  a  losing  game  and  decided  to  stop  the  loss 
as  quicKly  as  possible. 

A.  J.  Estes. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  1,  1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[seal.]  Thomas  K.  Catron, 

Notary  Puhlir. 


R.  L.  Freeman,  on  his  oath,  says  he  is  a  citizen  of  Copper  Coimty,  Mo.,  and  has 
all  his  life  been  engaged  in  general  farming,  and  stock  raising  and  feeding,  except 
the  time  he  attended  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Missouri;  that  in  September  he 
bought  114  steers,  which  were  received  and  turned  on  pasture  the  middle  of  October 
at  a  cost  of  9  cents  per  pound.  The  Ist  of  November  they  were  put  in  feed  lot  and  fed 
in  the  usual  way  on  com,  millet  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  small  amount  wheat  straw. 
Coimting  the  feed  consumed  at  the  market  price,  but  counting  nothing  for  labor  or 
trouble,  and  nothing  for  interest  on  investment,  the  loss  on  the  cattle  and  hogs  with 
theni  amounted  to  $5,862. 

R.  L.  Freeman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  1, 1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[seal.]  Horace  C.  Smith, 

Notary  Public. 

J.  M.  Batterton,  on  his  oath,  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Boone  County,  Mo.,  is  58 
years  old,  and  has  Uved  here  all  his  life;  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
raising  and  feeding  stock;  that  a  few  years  since  he  removed  his  family  to  Columbia 
to  better  educate  ms  children,  but  that  he  has  continued  to  operate  his  several  farms; 
that  he  has  for  many  years  fed  cattle  for  beef  market;  that  he  put  125  steers  on  feed 
about  the  1st  of  November,  bought  as  cheap  as  could  be  had.  They  were  fed  soft 
com  silage  and  linseed  oil  meal,  and  were  sold  about  the  1st  of  February.  Counting 
the  soft  com  fed  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  but  counting  nothing  for  labor  or  equipment,  the 
cattle  and  hogs  that  mn  with  them  lost  me  $4,350. 

J.  M.  Batterton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  1,  1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[seal.]  Thomas  K.  Catron, 

Notary  Public. 

F.  M.  Thompson,  on  his  oath,  says  he  is  a  citizen  of  Boone  Counter,  Mo.,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  during;  the  past  40  ^ears  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  feeding* 
that  on  January  25  last  he  sold  in  National  Stock  Yards,  111.,  20  steers  which  he  had 
fed  about  70  days,  after  having  pastured  them  some  time  before;  that  counting  pasture 
at  $2  per  month  a  head,  and  counting  feed  at  market  value,  these  cattle  lost  him 
$512.65  on  cost  of  cattle,  pasture  and  feed,  counting  nothing  for  labor  or  interest  on 
investment. 

F.  M.  Thompson.    \ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Maich  1, 1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[seal.]  Horace  C.  SifiTH, 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  Missouri, 

County  cf  Bates,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  farmers,  stock  raisers,  feeders,  and  shippers,  and  being 
each  of  us  interested  in  farming,  stock  and  poultry  raising,  or  the  dairy  businees, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  our  oaths  Eay : 

That  we  believe  that  in  this  county  and  this  section  the  following  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  above-mentioned  industries:  That  farmers  have  been  and  are  fattening 
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and  selling  their  brood  bows:  that  burners  have  been  selling  their  stock  cattle  and 
ceasinf?  from  buying  and  feeding  cattle  for  market:  that  the  poultry  business  has  not 
increased  and  in  many  instances  has  decreased  through  the  sale  of  flocks:  that  these 
conditions  are  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legitimate  ratio  between  the  costs  of 
grain  and  other  food  and  fattening  stufifs  has  not  been  maintained  with  the  price  of 
the  farmers  marketable  product  from  stock  and  poultry. 

We  further  believe  and  upon  our  oaths  state  tnat  there  exists  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  a  ratio  of  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  pork  and  fattening  material 
(being  bushels  of  com  in  this  case),  which  must  be  maintained  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  pork  We  believe  that  in  the  case  of  pork  thia  ratio  to  be  about  100  pounds 
of  pork  shall  equal  the  price  of  13  bushels  of  com.  We  believe  that  the  prices  of  com, 
crottonseed  meal,  and  all  other  feeds,  and  especially  tanka^,  bran,  shorts,  etc.,  must 
maintain  this  ratio  to  fat  stock. 

We  further  believe  that  the  above-named  conditions  in  this  county  and  in  this 
section  are  directly  due  to  the  failure  to  maintain  this  ratio  by  the  just  and  proper  fix- 
ing of  prices  for  food  products  and  the  permission  to  packers  and  speculators  to  com- 
bine to  reduce  prices  of  the  farmers*  finished  product. 

Witness  my  hiand  to  the  above  and  foregoing,  which  I  have  read  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  true  and  accurate  statement  of  conditions  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

A.  L.  Fox,  farmer  and  stock  shipper;  J.  W.  Harrison,  landowner  and  real 
estate  agent;  F.  F.  Blankenoaker,  L.  L.  Edwards,  Frank  Allen, 
Thomas  Boem,  Alva  Deerwester,  S.  P.  Grimes,  A.  J.  Maguire,  Jana 
Wossa,  F.  8.  Wolf,  Harry  French,  C.  A.  Allen  (Butler,  Mo.),  Harry 
French,  J.  L.  Ghere,  C.  "W.  Ray,  J.  J.  Beansan,  W.  B.  Welch,  R.  J. 
Thomas,  W.  H.  Sinipson,  W.  H.  Charlus,  E.  H.  Rosier,  S.  P.  Adams, 
8.  M.  Asibury,  J.  VC.  Graves,  Otis  Andrews,  J.  L.  Jones,  D.  Carson, 
Geo.  C.  Korneman,  H.  G.  Sieran,  Jno.  T.  8hipp,  Harry  Traver,  formers 
and  stock  raisers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  March,  1918,  by  each  of  the  per- 
sons above  named,  who  are  further  each  known  to  me  as  credible  persons. 

[seal.]  W.  O.  Atkeson, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  June  4,  1921. 


McBaine  (Boone  County)  Farm, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  January  24^  1918. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton, 

Chief  Meat  Division,  National  Food  Administration,  ChicagOy  lU. 

Dear  8m:  I  assume  from  readinp;  your  statement  of  the  17th  touching  uiK>n  live- 
stock prices  that  you  are  under  the  impression  that  {M'esent  prices  are  on  a  living  basis 
to  the  feeder  who  produces  economically  and  in  line  with  your  sugg^tions. 

If  you  had  given  us  your  Bugg:estions  six  months  ago.  we  certainly  wouM  have  been 
much  better  off.  We  would  then  have  known  enough  to  stay  out.  But  we  depended 
upon  the  assurance  given  on  every  hand  that  we  would  be  treated  fairly. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  exceptional  instances  some  may  have  been  able 
to  get  out  without  loss,  it  is  equally  true  that  under  ordinary  conditions  no  feeder  in 
the  corn  belt  can  produce  even  half  fat  cattle  at  the  prices  you  suggest,  and  which  you 
l3ay  you  hope  to  maintain  and  prevent  from  going  higher  or  lower,  and  on  which  prices 
the  loss  on  cattle  fed  in  the  usual  way  on  com  will  be  so  much  that  the  feeder  will 
remember  it  a  long,  long  time. 

I  believe  I  have  as  good  a  feeding  plant  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  If  any  one 
will  suggest  where  there  is  a  better  one,  I'll  go  see  it  and  make  any  improvements  it 
suggests.  I  believe  my  feeding  is  done  as  systematically,  and  witn  feed  as  economi- 
'cally  selected  and  as  well  balanced  as  is  reasonably  practical,  so  that  I  know  I  am 
maldng  beef  at  considerably  less  cost  than  the  average  feeder  can  make  it.  I  bought 
my  feed  that  I  didn't  grow  at  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  less  than  it  could  have 
been  bought  for  since  November,  and  I  base  my  cost  on  cattle  on  prices  actually  paid. 
Cost  of  cattle  on  present  prices  would  be  higher.  I  bought  my  cattle  in  October  at 
19.60,  in  my  bams.  Two  of  the  best  cattle  men  in  the  National  Stock  Yards  looked 
at  the  cattle  last  Saturday.  Both  agreed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made 
a  better  buy.  Every  stock  man  who  has  seen  the  cattle  from  time  to  time  has  declared 
the  cattle  have  done  well.  I  know  they  have,  because  I  have  weighed  them  every 
30  days. 
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About  half  of  these  cattle  are  ready  to  shiph— half -fat.  or  short-fed,  as  you  suggest, 
and  the  prospects  are  the  cattle  and  the  hogs  with  them  will  lack  from  $4,000  to  $10,000 
bringing  what  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  feed  actually  cost,  saying  noljiing  about  ^e  actual 
cost  of  the  labor  of  feeding  and  watering,  and  interest  and  depreciation  on  equipment 

And  I  am  perfectly  confident  I  have  put  meat  on  these  cattle  at  least  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  average  feeder,  feeding  in  the  usual  way,  can  do  it.  As  evidence 
of  this  I  cite  the  experience  of  a  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Batterton,  an  experienced  feeder, 
and  a  man  whose  word  goes  wherever  known.  Mr.  Batterton  fed  125  steers,  which  he 
Bold  Saturday.  They  were  just  fairly  half-fat.  or  short-fed,  as  you  suggest.  Mr. 
Batterton  authorizes  me  to  say  he  suffered  a  net  loss  of  at  least  $3,000,  counting  feed 
only.    Counting  labor  and  equipment,  the  loss  would  be  considerably  more. 

That  would  mean  a  loss  of  $12,000  for  me,  on  feed  only,  in  same  proportion  on  my 
500;  but  being  some  better  equipped,  I  hope  to  get  out  better,  thou^  Air.  Batterton 
was  better  e<][uipped  than  many. 

But  there  isn  t  a  feeder  in  this  section  that  doesn't  know  he  must  take  a  consid- 
erable actual  loss  on  cost  of  feed  alone  at  present  prices. 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  horrible 
war  avowably  for  democracy  and  justice,  and  pleading  for  increased  production  witii 
the  assurance  that  the  producer  aiM  be  treated  fairly,  and  on  the  ground  heralded 
everywhere  that  "Food  will  win  the  war,"  it  seems  unthinkable  that  the  Government 
would  take  this  food— in  this  case  meat — at  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  the  value 
of  the  actual  feed  rec^uired  to  produce  it,  when  feed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, considering  absolutely  nothing  for  cost  of  labor  or  feeding  and  watering, 
nothing  for  equipment,  nothing  for  profit,  though  the  packers,  through  whom  this 
meat  is  bought,  are  to  have  from  9  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  profit. 

Is  it  supposed  breeders  and  feeders  will  continue  to  toil  and  expose  themselves  on 
this  basis?  What  of  the  young  man  who  has  charge  of  these  cattle,  and  who  is  equally 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  feeding;  who  toil^  all  summer  to  grow  his  part  of  the 
feed  for  them,  and  who  in  a  recent  cold  spell  froze  his  feet  while  feeding  and  carinjg 
for  them,  and  whose  very  existence  almost  depends  on  a  successful  issue?  Is  it 
supposed  such  as  he  will  repeat  the  experience,  even  if  they  should  be  financially 
able  to  do  so? 

Is  it  supposed  the  American  breeder  and  feeder  will  continue  to  subject  himself  to 
such  outrage?  Yes,  "outrage."  For  to  take  from  the  producer  at  less  than  actual 
cost  in  money,  exclusive  of  labor  and  equipment,  that  which  he  has  produced  on 
u]]zent  request  of  the  Government  on  the  assurance  that  it  is  necessary  that  ' '  Food 
wUl  win  the  war"  is  an  outrage. 

But  there  is  another  serious  phase  in  the  matter.  Certainly  no  intelligent  man 
expects  the  breeder  and  feeder  to  continue  the  business  in  the  face  of  your  announce- 
ment of  the  17th.    Then  what? 

I  have  three  boys.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  Army — one  "somewhere  in  France." 
The  third  is  in  a  hospital  recovering  from  an  operation  found  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
service  when  he  volunteered,  so  that  personally  I  keenly  realize  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  Government  in  this  horrible  struggle.  But  surely  one  single  class  is 
not  to  be  singled  out  for  financial  slaughter  while  all  others  are  assured,  not  simply 
cost  of  production,  but  handsome  profits. 

Excuse  me  for  speaking  so  bluntly,  Mr.  Cotton,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  ouite 
realize  the  cost  of  producing  even  half -fed  cattle,  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  half -fat 
feature.  In  a  short  conference  with  you  I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  you  would 
knowingly  do  an  injustice.  Hence  I  feel  sure  you  issued  that  statement  of  the  17th 
under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts. 

Your  suggestion  that  some  feed  extravagantly  is  of  course  true,  but  your  assumption 
that  by  proper  management  even  half-fed  or  half-fat  cattle  can  be  produced  success- 
fully at  present  price  is  not  true.  There  might  be  rare  exceptions,  but  generally 
speaking  it  can  not  be  done;  and  for  dry  com-f^  cattle,  under  usual  practice,  the  loss 
would  be  heavy  indeed. 

As  confirming  what  I  say,  I  refer  you  to  Wallace's  Farmer  of  January  4,  which 
indicates  the  average  losses  of  fat  1,300  pound  steers  at  about  $36  per  head. 

I  am  writjng  personally,  but  as  chairman  of  the  Missouri  Farmer's  Association  I 
am  in  a  position  to  be  famiUar  with  the  situation,  and  feel  sure  you  are  mistaken  in 
your  idea  that  farmers  generally  are  breeding  more  pigs.  They  were  some  weeks  ago, 
but  since  the  constant  decline  in  hogs,  many  are  selling  their  hogs  and  sows,  keeping 
only  enough  for  their  own  meat.  At  a  recent  farmers  meeting,  held  last  Saturday,  a 
number  of  farmers  declared  they  had  done  this.  At  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  north 
Missouri  this  week  inquiry  indicated  this  to  be  true.  I  do  know  farmers,  especially 
feeders,  feel  they  are  being  unfairly  dealt  with.  I  don't  know  about  hogs,  but  I 
do  know  about  cattle,  and  I  know  they  have  a  right  to  complain.    I  know  that  I  and 
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the  yonni^  man  associated  with  me  stand  to  lose  not  only  the  labor  necesBory  to  feed 
the  cattla,  and  all  interest  and  depredation  on  equipment,  but  aevoal  thonaand 
dollars  on  the  feed  consumed.  I  know  we  are  feeding  under  better  conditiona  and 
more  economically  thin  the  averat^  feeder  possibly  can,  and  I  know  we  suffer  an  actual 
cash  1:)»,  and  I  Imow  others  will  lose  in  proportion. 

I  feel  this  is  not  only  grossly  unfair,  but  exceedingly  bad  policy,  ladened  with  serious 
resulrs  for  the  future,  if  it  is'  expected  that "  Food  will  win  the  war. "    Thanking  you 
in  advance  for  kind  consideration,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  A.  Hudson. 

P.  S. — While  I  know  that  some  at  least  are  selling  off  thi^  brood  sows,  and  other 
stock  hogs,  I  have  increased  my  brood  sows  from  a  dozen  or  so  to  96.  I  have  several 
hundred  acres  of  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  know  I  can  produce  hogs  cheaper  than  the 
average  breeder  and  feeder,  so  I  am  going  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  I  can.  But  if  these 
hogs  are  taken  from  me  at  a  loss,  as  me  cattle  are  being  taken,  then  of  course  I'll  quit 
hogs  also. 

Unh'ed  States  Food  ADMiNiBTiLaTioN, 

Waahingtan,  D,  C,  February  2, 1918. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hudson, 

Columbia,  Mo, 

Deab  sm:  Your  letter  of  January  24  to  Mr.  Cotton  has  been  received  and  brou^t 
to  his  personal  attention.  There  is  one  elemoit  of  the  situation,  which  you  have  not 
taken  into  consideration.  The  law  gives  the  Food  Administration  no  power  to  fix  a 
minimniTi  price  ou  cattle  or  hogs  either.  The  only  control  it  has  is  throu^  the  buying 
power  lodged  in  its  hands.  It  controls  the  buying  of  all  the  supplies  used  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  allies,  Belgium,  and  the  neutrals.  Ihis  amounts  to  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  as  regards  hogs,  but  as  regards  cattle,  it  amounts  to  leas 
than  5  per  cent;  as  I  remember,  the  figures  are  arouiui  3  per  cent.  Ihis  being  ao, 
the  Food  Administration  can  not,  except  in  a  very  small  way,  exandse  control  ov^ 
cattle  prices. 

Another  point.  Where  private  buaineflses  have  been  taken  und^  Grovemment 
control,  as  in  the  case  of  packers  and  the  railroads,  in  payment  for  such  control  the 
Grov^niment  must  see  to  it  that  a  reasonable  profit  goes  to  the  controlled  businesses. 
If  the  Government  committed  an  inju^ace  on  this  point,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
soon  correct  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  businesses  not  taken  over,  in  most  cases  can  and  must  be 
lelt  to  work  out  their  problems  under  natural  law.  As  a  matt^  of  "win  the  war'' 
policy,  the  Food  Administration  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  int^^re  in  regard 
to  the  hog  industry,  and  fortunately  it  happened  to  have  the  power  to  do  what  it 
wanted  in  that  case. 

It  no  doubt  seems  to  you  that  you  have  been  "singled  out  for  slfluightor, "  as  you 
say,  but  many,  many  other  lines  of  business  and  millions  of  individuals  (myself 
personail^r  among  them,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it)  are  losing  as  much  in  proportion 
from  war-imposed  conditions  as  the  cattle  dealers.  War  is  war,  and  we  have  to  face 
losses  and  changes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Unttbd  States  Food  ADMiNifiprRaTioN, 
ByMsLviN  Green. 


Columbia.,  Mo.,  February  7, 1918. 
XJnitbd  States  Food  Administration, 

WaMngixm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Febmarv  2,  signed  "United  States 
Food  Administration,  by  Melvin  Green,"  replying  to  my  letter  of  January  24,  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Cotton,  CSiief  of  the  Meat  Division  of  the  United  States  Food  Admizustration. 

I  note  that  you  say: 

"The  law  gives  the  Food  Administration  no  power  to  fix  a  minimuTn  price  on  cat- 
Ue  or  hogs  either.  The  only  control  it  has  is  through  the  buying  power  lodeed  in  its 
hands.  It  controls  the  buying  of  adl  the  supplies  lued  by  the  Army,  the  iHavy,  the 
allies,  Belgium,  and  tiie  neutrals.  This  amounts  to  over  20  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output  as  regards  hogs,  but  as  resards  cattle,  it  amounts  to  less  than  5  per  cent — as  I 
remember,  me  figures  are  around  3  per  cent.  This  being  ao,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion can  not,  except  in  a  very  smAll  way,  exeiciBe  contzol  over  cattle  prices." 
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It  was  widely  announced  Beveral  months  ago  that  the  Food  Administration  had 
assumed  control  over  the  packing  plants,  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton,  Chief  of  Uie  Meat 
Division  of  the  United  States  Fo^  Administration,  in  diarge. 

It  is  undeniable  that  for  years  and  years,  up  to  the  time  the  Food  Administration 
assumed  control  of  the  packers,  the  packers  fixed  the  price  of  cattle,  hogBy  and  sheep. 
Then,  with  the  Food  Administration  in  control  of  the  packers,  who  fixes  the  price 
now?  Certainly  the  fanner  and  feeder  does  not.  Has  the  Food  Administration  really 
got  control  over  the  packers,  as  has  been  widely  ai^iounced,  or  have  the  packers 
control  over  the  Food  Administration,  as  they  have  for  years  had  over  the  feeders? 

In  his  statement  made  in  Chicago,  dated  January  17,  Mr.  Cotton  said: 

"While  the  meat  division  is  using  the  laige  foreign  orders  for  pork  and  beef  to  sup- 
port the  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  during  the  heavy  winter  run  to  market,  it  expects 
to  use  them  as  a  check  on  any  material  advance,  should  a  shortage  come  later." 

This  indicates  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Cotton  thinks  he  has,  throu^  "large  foreign 
orders  for  pork  and  heel,"  power  to  keep  the  prices  of  hogs  "and  cattle  "  from  advanc- 
ing, and  he  declares  very  frankly  that  he  proposes  to  see  such  prices  do  not  advance, 
notwithstanding  the  Food  Administration,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Melvin  Green. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  acute  shortage  of  meats  in  the  East,  the  Food  Ardmini»- 
tration,  under  date  of  Washington,  January  29,  sent  out  an  announcement  in  regard 
to  same  in  which,  amon^  other  things,  it  said: 

"There  will  be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  price  of  live  stock  or  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing meats  during  the  near  future." 

Surely  the  author  of  theue  words  thought  the  Food  Administration  had  authority 
and  power  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  price  of  live  stock.  Else  by  ^  hat  right  did 
the  Food  Administration  boldly  declare  "There  Kill  be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  H 

price  of  live  stock,"  while  the  process  of  taking  this  stock  through  the  packing  houses,  J| 

under  the  control  of  tiiis  same  Food  Administration,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  \ 

production,  entailing  losses  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  upon  the  breeders  f 

and  feeders,  inroceeded  serenely,  i^hile  the  packers,  through  ^hom  this  live  stock  ^! 

is  handled,  are  allowed  from  9  i)er  cent   to  15  per  cent  profit  by    the    Food 
Adminif  tration? 

You  further  say  that  the  buying  power  of  the  Food  Adminibtration  "amounts  to 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  as  regards  hogs,  but  as  regards  cattle  it  amounts 
to  lees  than  5  per  cent;  as  I  remember,  the  figures  are  around  3  per  cent." 

It  has  been  widely  published  and  not  denied  that  the  Food  Administration  has 
orders  for  70,000,000  pounds  of  beef  to  be  shipped  monthly  to  the  allies  in  Europe  for 
three  months. 

If  this  represents  only  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  beef,  then  the  output  of 
beef  must  amount  to  6,790,000,000  pounds  a  month,  or  about  65  pounds  a  month, 
2}  pounds  a  day,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  especially  i^hen  we  remember  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  people,  the  farmers,  we  comparatively  little  beef.  And  this 
70.000,000  pounds  does  not  include  purchases  for  the  Army  and  Navy  you  speak  of. 

But  further  on  you  say: 

"Another  point.  Where  private  businesses  have  been  taken  under  Government 
control,  as  in  the  case  of  packers  and  the  railroads,  in  payment  for  such  control  the 
Government  must  see  to  it  that  a  reasonable  profit  goes  to  the  controlled  businesses. 
If  the  Government  committed  an  injustice  on  this  point,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
soon  correct  it." 

While  it  may  be  true  that  you  can  take  the  product  of  the  breeder  and  feeder  at 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  such  an  indirect  way  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  interfere,  upon  what  principles  of  justice  do  you  justify  such  action? 
Is  it  possible  the  Food  Administration  would  justify  the  taking  of  beef  cattle  at  prices 
far  below  tiie  cost  of  production,  entailing  great  losses  upon  ttie  breeder  and  feeder, 
while  allowing  the  packers  from  9  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  ground,  forsooth, 
the  feeder  may  be  sacrificed  without  fear  of  interference  from  the  Supreme  Court? 

Thus,  are  we  to  imderstand  that  while  the  Supreme  Court  protects  the  railroads 
and  the  packers,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Food  Administtation,  the  feeder  may  be 
fleeced  at  will? 

But,  finally,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  says  when  pleading 
for  increased  production,  as  against  what  the  Food  Administration  now  says^hen 
the  farmer  and  feeder,  after  producing  the  food  asked  for,  is  pleading  that  thife  food 
be  not  taken  away  from  him  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Creasy,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  Mr.  Hoover,  among  other  things,  says: 

"Dear  Mr.  Crea.st:  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  bring  before  your  committee  the 
essential  necessity  for  the  wel£ure  of  our  Nation  and  democracies  of  the  world,  that  the 
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roduction  of  our  food  auppliee  be  iDcreased.     We  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  do 

ipect,  that  the  /armers  of  America  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 

Should  nature  favor  the  fonner'a  efforts  for  iucreased  yields,  it  is  the  whole  Nation's 

sponBibility  to  see  that  these  yields  are  cooaen'ed  to  tne  Nation's  benefit,  and  that 

fair  compensation  is  returned  U>  the  farmer  for  hu  labor  and  capital  used  in  the 
raduction  of  food  auppliee.  An  abundance  of  food  supplies  should  not  mean  their 
roduction  at  loas  to  the  farmer. 

"The  Food  Admiuietration  intends,  to  the  fullest  of  ita  power,  through  the  influence 
I  export  buyiTig,  to  maintain  a  price  for  animal  products  that  will  give  a  reasonable 
rtum  to  the  producer." 

This  was  before  production.  Id  the  face  of  these  j>aeitive  assurances  that  the 
roducer  would  be  fairly  dealt  with,  isn't  it  humiliatinE  to  ever}'  self-respecting 
merican  to  read  the  stuff  now  heioj^  put  forward  bv  the  Food  Administration  in  the 
istificatiou  of  the  sacritices  being  inflicted  upon  iiie  producers,  by  emptying  tbw 
teding  pens  and  bsnu  at  prices  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  below  the  cost 
Fproauction? 

Mr,  B.  D.  Durand,  assistant  chief  of  the  meat  diviston  of  the  United  States  Food 
.dministration,  attended  farmer's  week  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo., 
1  January,  and  in  an  address  said: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  cattle  feeders  are  losing  money  just  now. 
/b  are  sorry,  but  it  could  not  nave  been  helped.    •    •    • 

"As  regards  livestock  industry,  the  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  deal 
)  make  your  work  in  production  count.  The  Pood  Administration  has  no  apology 
)  make  on  this  account." 

How  do  these  utt«rances  compare  with  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Hoover,  when  pleading 
)r  increased  production? 

Further  on  you  say:  "It  no  doubt  seems  to  you  that  you  have  be«n  singled  out  for 
laughter." 

If  I  was  alone  in  the  slaughter  that  would  be  of  small  consequence.  But  what  of 
le  young  man  who  is  equally  interested  with  me  in  these  cattle  and  hogs,  and  who 
as  toiled  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night,  and  frequently  into  the  night,  to  produce 
ie  feed  for  theee  cattle,  and  whose  financial  existence  depends  on  a  successful  issue? 
.nd  what  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  in  a  similar  situation?  On  the 
resent  markets  these  cattle  and  hogs  will  lack  from  $6,000  to  $12,000  yielding  a.  sum 
iffident  to  pay  tor  the  feed  they  have  actually  eaten,  say  nothing  about  the  labor  of 
ceding,  nothing  for  equipment,  nothing  for  profit,  while  the  packers'  profit  under 
our  control  is  to  be  from  9  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

Where  is  this  young  man  to  get  money  to  pay  back  the  money  he  borrowed  to  pn>- 
uce  this  food?    Ana  there  are  hundreds  and  ttiousands  in  similar  unfortunate  situa- 

And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hoover's  unquaJiiied  pledge,  when  appealing  for 
icreased  production,  that ''it  is  the  whole  Nation'sresponsibilitytoBee  that  •  *  *  a 
lir  compensation  is  returned  to  the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  capital  used  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  food  supplies,  •  •  *  The  Food  Administration  intends,  to  the 
illeet  extent  of  its  power,  through  the  influence  of  export  buying,  t«  maintain  a 
rice  for  animal  products  that  will  give  a  reasonable  return  to  the  producer." 

And  now  this  same  Food  Administration  t«l!s  us  that  "a  good  many  cattle  feeders 
re  losing  money,"  with  the  cool  assurance  that  the  Food  Administration  will  use  its 
uying  powers  to  prevent  any  advance  in  price,  which  can  only  mean  that  the  Food 
dminietration  is  determined  feeders  shall  continue  to  loee  to  the  last  animal. 

What  a  spectacle  for  a  supprwedly  free  people  with  an  Army  in  Europe  to  be  fed, 
ad  halt  ot  Europe,  our  allies  in  a  horrible  war,  depending  upon  us  for  food?    Will 


o  produce  the  food? 

I  repeat  that  it  seems  unthinkable  that  while  the  Government  ot  the  United  States 
I  engaged  in  a  horrible  war  avowedly  for  democracy  and  justice,  pleading  for  in- 
reasedproductionon  the  ground  that  "Food  will  win  the  war,"  and  with  the  assurance 
n'every  hand  that  the  producer  would  be  fairly  dealt  with-it  seems  unthinkable, 
repeat,  that  the  Food  Administration  would  take  this  property  at  thouRands  and 
loueands  of  dollars  lew  than  the  coat  of  the  feed  necessary  to  produce  it,  allowing 
othing  for  labor,  cost  of  feeding,  nothing  tor  equipment,  nothing  tor  profit,  though 
le  packers,  through  whom  this  meat  is  bought  are  allowed  from  9  per  cent  to  1> 
er  cent  profit. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Hudson, 
Cludrnum  Extcutive  Committee  MiuoiiH  Farmeri'  Astociatum. 
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Unitbd  States  Food  ADiuNiaTRATtoH. 

WatkingUm.  P.  C.  February  15.  1918. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hudson. 

Cohnnbw.  Mo. 

Deab  SlH-  Your  letter  of  February  7  has  been  received. 

My  statement  that  the  buying  power  of  the  Food  AdnunistiatioQ  in  beef  was 
iDBi^iu£cant  was  entirely  correct.  England  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  getting 
her  beef  aujipLiee  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  exports  of  the  Unit«d  States 
have  been  insignificant.  Beginning  this  year,  however,  the  Food  Administration 
has  succeeded  in  getting  tbe  British  Government  to  place  some  very  la^e  beef  (ViJetB. 
The  purpose  was  to  relieve  the  freezers  which  were  packed  to  tbe  doois.  and  by  this 
means  to  support  tbe  price  of  beef. 

How  long  the  Food  Administration  can  influence  tbe  price  of  beef  throng  theee 
orders  is  entirely  uncertain.  It  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  refrigerator  space 
available  for  ocean  transport. 

You  aak  who  fixes  tbe  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  now  that  the  Food  Admio- 
iBtration  is  in  control  of  the  packers.  In  tbe  last  analynu,  now  as  always,  these  prices 
are  fixed  absolutely  by  demand  and  supply.  The  Food  Administration  might  sav 
to  tbe  packers,  "Pay  bo  much  for  beef,  or  we  will  take  your  license  away,  Suii 
an  edict  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  breath.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you 
can  not  make  him  drink.  The  public  is  even  now  refusing  to  buy  high  grade  beef 
and  lamb  because  tbe  prices  are  out  of  their  reach. 

The  Food  Administration  does  not  heaitat«  to  say  that  it  intends  to  iron  out  the 
minor  fluctuations  of  the  market  as  far  as  it  can  control  them,  those  up  as  well  as  thoee 
down,  A  dependable  market  is  one  of  the  Cundamentals  of  a  sound  industry.  As 
to  the  major  Erwinge  of  the  market,  either  up  or  down,  the  Food  Administration  has 
no  control,  for  they  depend  on  demand  and  supply. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  packers'  profits,  you  need  setting  straight.  The  Food 
Administration  does  not  guarantee  a  profit  of  9  per  cent.  Its  regulation  says  that  9 
per  cent  shall  be  the  maximum  allowed.  If  you  will  read  the  marked  passage  in  Uie 
mclosed  "R^uiation  of  Packers'  Profits."  you  will  see  why  15  per  cent  was  set  as  a 
maximum  for  tbe  specialty  business  of  the  packers.  You  should  not  keep  alluding 
to  15  per  cent  as  the  sjlomed  packers'  profit,  because  the  specialty  business  Ja  abso- 
lutely distinct.  It  involves  elaborate  and  highly  scientific  procefises  in  its  conduct 
and  the  profits  made  in  it  do  not  really  belong  to  tbe  meat  buaincsB  at  all. 

As  to  what  I  said  about  Government  control  of  an  industry  involving  an  obligation 
toward  that  industry,  in  tbe  case  of  the  railroads  if  you  are  unprejudiced  you  \nll  see 
(hat  ae  the  Government  has  taken  possession  of  their  properties,  it  must  nav  a.  fair 

rental  value  therefor.     If  the  Government  took  posseaaion  o' ' — 

camp,  it  would  have  to  pay  you  a  fair  rental  for  it.    The  ci 

As  regards  the  feeder  of  stock  the  Government  has  no  such  obligation  at  present. 
It  has  not  taken  possession  of  bis  property.  Through  a  great  calamity  of  nature  the 
com  crop  was  subject  to  frost  damage,  and  this  damage  the  growers  and  users  of  com 
have  got  to  stand.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  ask  all  farmers  to  produce  as  much  as 
possible.  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  unfair  to  use  such  a  general  admonition  as  a  club 
over  his  head  now?  Do  you  consider  that  he  thereby  became  an  insurer  against  hail, 
draught,  frostfi,  and  poor  farming  methods? 

At  a  meetinig  of  the  Southern  Cattlemen's  Association  held  at  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
a  few  days  ago,  tbe  writer  heard  a  most  sensible  and  excellent  paper  read  by  Prof. 
Burns,  of  tbe  Texas  Agricultural  Collie,  in  regard  to  the  cattle  situation.  Prof- 
Bums  admitted  that  under  war  conditions  cattle  can  no  longer  be  stuffed  with  com 
and  sold  at  a  profit,  and  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  this  was  entirely  proper.  The 
grain  is  more  needed  as  a  human  food.  In  Itlay  a  man  who  feeds  corn  to  a  hog  is 
arrested.  In  Germany  a  man  who  givea  a  bog  skmimed  milk  is  arreated.  The  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  more  we  will  have  to  approach  such  conditions  as  are  reflected  oy 
these  Italian  and  German  laws. 

Prof.  Bums  urged  that  the  natural  way  to  raise  cattle  was  principally  on  roughage 
and  pasture.  He  had  figures  to  show  that  cattle  raised  in  that  way  are  still  at  profit- 
able prices.  You  are  stili  thinkine  in  terms  of  profits  and  of  business.  You  and 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and  of  war  as 
the  war  goes  on. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

tlNrrEB  States  Food  Administration. 
By  Melvin  Green. 
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Mr.  Hudson.  They  not  only  did  that,  but  urged  it  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  would  produce  it  would  be  the  whole  Nation's  mity  to 
see  that  they  were  fairly  remunerated  for  their  efforts. 

The  Chaikhan.  Nom',  upon  those  assurances,  and  upon  those 
appeals,  did  the  live  stock  men  respond  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  would  not  have  thought  of 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  assuruices. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  production  brought  about  by  the 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Food  Administration  and  built 
up  by  toe  meatless  days  has  caused  an  artificial  overproduction,  has 
it  not}     I  mean,  not  an  actual  overproduction. 

Mr.  Hudson.  WeD,  sometimes  they  tell  us  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion; sometimes  they  tell  us  there  is  not.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for 
us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  imderstanding  of  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Then  whether  there  was  an  artificial  overproduc- 
tion or  not,  if  the  production  had  been  only  normal  the  meatless 
days  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  normal  production 
to  that  extent  excessive  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Certainly. 

The  Chaibuan.  Because  it  cut  down  the  demand.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  a  good  deal  like  penalizing  a  man  for  being  loyal  and 
patriotic  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  feel  that  way  about  it,  and  that  has  tended 
lai^ely  to  produce  the  unfortunate  condition  that  now  exists  through- 
out the  com  belt. 

The  Ohaieman.  Now,  what  will  be  the  reaction  upon  production 
in  the  future^ 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  think  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  within  a  year 
there  will  be  a  very  apparent  shortage  in  the  meat  supply,  although 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  supply  of  beef  requires  considerable  time. 
The  propaganda  that  was  begim  for  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
hogs  last  year,  together  with  the  assurances  that  the  hogs  produced 
in  1918  would  be  marketed  at  a  price  per  100  pounds  of  pork  equal  to 
13  bushels  of  com,  resulted  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 

Seople  to  greatly  increase  the  hog  production.  Along  in  the  fall  and 
urmg  the  winter  mouths,  when  nogs  were  so  much  cheaper  than  they 
had  been,  a  great  many  people  became  discouraged,  and  before  their 
sows  were  too  near  farrowing  thousands  of  them  were  shipped  to 
market;  so  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  increased  production  there 
will  be  as  to  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  again  to  cattle,  you  say  it  takes  some 
time  for  that  to  come  about;  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  production  of  cattle  does  not  take  very  much  time;  that 
is,  the  excessive  slaughtering  of  calves? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  slaughtered  more  than  they  would 
normally  on  account  of  the  discouraging  prospects  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  cattle 
that  have  been  marketed,  even  in  recent  months,  were  wholly  unfit 
to  be  slaughtered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  price  of  that  sort  of  beef 
is  apparently  hi^  as  compared  with  the  best  well-finished  beef  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  high.  If  good  cattle  were  worth  as  much  as  we 
have  always  understood,  compared  with  the  poorer  grades,  the  losses 
would  be  very  much  less. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  throw  in  the  remark 
that  the  record  at  Omaha  shows  more  pigs  were  marketed  there  last 
November  than  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  yarda. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  want  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  some  influence  is 
now  apparentiy  reducing  the  price  of  corn  very  rapidly.  Of  course, 
1  can  not  say  tnat  with  com  the  people  are  losing  like  tney  have  been 
on  moat  production,  but  if  this  com  price  is  interfered  with  it  is  going 
to  affect  the  production,  very  seriously. 

The  Chaieman.  You  would  favor,  then,  the  fixing  of  a  price  on 
corn  in  the  same  way  as  on  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hudson,  Through  some  means  or  other,  com  has  been  declin- 
ing veiy  rapidly  in  the  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  now,  Mr.  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Food  Admiaistrator,  announced 
day  before  yesterday  that  com  had  dropped  to  $1.50  on  the  Chicago 
market;  it  has  been  from  S1.70  up  to  more  than  $2. 

Senator  Wadswoeth.  Mr.  Hudson,  are  there  many  cattle  brought 
into  Missouri  and  put  out  on  grass  and  finished  in  the  summer  time? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  there  have  been  a  good  many,  but  I  think  there 
are  few  being  brought  in  now.  . 

Senator  Wadsworth,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  the  demand 
for  that  class  of  cattle  this  spring  compares  with  the  demand  last 
spring  and  the  spring  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  the  demand  is  not  as  good.  That  comes  from 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  packers  are  buying  everything 
that  a  man  would  call  fair  feeders,  and  slaughtering  them.  That,  of 
course,  nms  the  price  of  feeders  up  so  high  mat  the  people  who  have 
pastures  are  afraid  to  handle  them.  Then,  of  course,  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  the  feeders  are  simply  afraid  to  attempt 
to  produce  beef  cattle. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  You  mean  the  feeders  and  the  men  who  own 
grass  are  fearful  that  some  more  meatless  days  may  be  ordered  t 

Mr,  Hudson,  Yes;  they  are  aifraid.  Besides  that,  nearly  all  of 
these  cattle  that  are  grazed  on  the  Missouri  pastures  have  to  be  fed 
more  or  less.  They  can  produce  them  a  little  cheaper,  considering 
the  very  little  income  from  their  pastures,  but  they  are  afraid  even 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  killing  of  these  cattle  before 
they  are  finished  economic,  or  not?  I  mean  from  the  larger  view 
of  food  supply,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  extra  beef  put  on  by  the  extra 
feeding  pays  in  the  long  run, 

Mr.  Hudson.  As  to  cattle,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  this,  I  am 
unable  to  answer  from  a  technical  standpoint  as  applying  to  immediate 
use,  but  it  is  certainly  very  bad  policy  consideriM;  the  future.  It 
results,  as  I  have  said,  in  running  that  class  of  cattle  up  so  high  that 
the  feeders  can  not  afford  to  feed  them,  because  there  must  be  & 
spread  between  the  feeder  price  and  the  beef  price.  It  costs  now, 
Ishould  say,  from  25  to  35  cents  to  put  a  pound  of  beef  on  a  steer; 
it  probably  will  cost  some  people  a  little  more  than  that,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  case  where  a  man  can  put  a  pound  of  beef  on  a  steer  for  25 
cents.  So  you  see  there  must  be  a  spread  between  the  price  that  he 
pay^  for  his  cattle  and  the  price  he  seUs  them  at. 

The  CHAiitMAN,  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hudson. 
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February  27,  19J8. 

Tumulty, 

StcreUiTy  to  the  Prettdent,  WaAington,  D.  C. 

lEAR  Mn.  SECRBTAnY:  I  beg  pardon  for  intruding  upon  your  time,  which  I  knov 
nore  than  occupied,  but  I  venture  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  correspondence 
icb  I  hope  you  will  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay  before  the  President  at 
ime  when  he  can  give  same  some  attention. 

feel  like  apolt^zing  for  the  almost  brutal  bluutne«B  of  t&eee  letters,  but  I  felt 

administration  ought  to  know  exactly  how  the  people  affected  feel,  this  being  no 
e  for  mincing  words.     Hence  I  hope  this  near  rudeneea  will  be  eKTUaed. 
'he  farmers  luve  been  and  are  very  earnest  in  their  sympathy  with  and  support 
ie  President  and  the  administration  in  the  discharge  of  the  almost  unbearable 
deUB  in  which  they  are  involved.     But  they  do  not  feel  they  ought  to  be  singled 

to  sacrifice  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  their  product  at  an  actual  loss  on 

cost  of  production,  while  other  lines  of  industry  are  accorded  handsome  profits, 
ocially  tno  packers,  now  under  (iovemmcnt  control,  and  through  whom  the  meat 
duct  IB  handled:  and  also  the  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery,  from  whom  tiie 
ner  must  buy  farm  implements  at  prices  from  50  per  cent  to  more  than  100  pec 
t  higher  than  before  the  war.  Cost  of  labor  has  been  advanced  about  100  pa 
t  and  is  very  scarce,  necessitating  enormous  investments  in  farm  machinery  at 
leard-of  prices,  and  on  which  great  losses  will  naturally  result  after  the  war  is 
r  end  pncee  come  back  to  a  normal  state. 

>f  course,  all  fanners  are  not  engaged  in  meat  production  for  the  market,  especially 
f  and  mutton,  but  a  large  per  cent  are,  especially  in  the  com  belt.  All  are  more 
leas  affected,  and  there  are  7,000,000  of  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  unlor- 
ate  to  have  their  enthusiasm  in  the  support  of  the  war  dampened,  but  I  fear  that 
ess  something  is  dune  quickly  the  present  feeling  that  they  are  being  treated 
ustly,  especially  among  feeders,  will  spread  to  disastrous  proportions, 
.nd  It  is  not  simply  feeders  who  are  suiferii^  actual  loss  that  feel  diBappointntent, 
wheat  growers  know  that  but  for  interference  of  the  Government  they  would 
getting  much  more  for  their  wheat,  but  they  also  know  the  price  fixed  for  wheat 
uld,  with  anyttiing  like  fair  yields,  return  some  profit.  So  they  are  inclined  to 
go  what  they  might  have  had.  But  not  so  with  the  feeder.  He  is  miSering 
ial  \me,  and  is  entirely  unsatislied  if  not  angered  at  the  explanations  and  reasons 
chsafed  in  justification. 

'or  instance,  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  correspondence  hece- 
h,  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  statement  dated  Washington,  February  22,  said: 
If  the  many  people  who  have  assisted  us  in  the  accumulation  of  exportable  stocks 
□eat  products  during  the  three  months,  could  receive  the  expressions  of  gratitude 
h  which  those  shipments  now  are  being  received  in  Europe  amongst  the  allies, 
y  would  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  saicrificeB  which  they  made  and  the  animal 
ers  in  the  West  would  Uiemselves  feel  that  it  has  been  an  accomplishment  for 
ich  the  American  people  can  be  distinctly  proud." 

lUB,  of  course,  has  special  reference  to  "meatless  days,"  to  which  fanners  do  not 
ect,  except  as  used  to  depress  prices  below  actual  coat  of  production.  On  Uie 
trary,  "meatless  days"  are  being  observed  with  almost  marvelous  unanimity. 
:  an  ounce  of  ptrk,  and  almost  no  wheat  product,  or  sugar,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
ersonal  reference,  have  beea  used  as  food  in  my  home  for  months,  and  my  homo 
ly  no  means  an  exception  in  my  neighborhood;  nor  do  we  object  to  providing 
it  for  our  suffering  aihes  at  cost,  or  even  leas  than  cost;  yea,  we  could  well  afford 
lonate  to  them  absolutely  free  their  requiremenls,  since  they  seem  to  get  only 
a  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  output,  if  we  were  allowed  a  fair  price  for  the 
unce  of  from  95  per  cent  to  97  per  cent.     But  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Moi;i;iui, 

Rockefeller,  Mr,  Carnegie,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  packers,  if  you  please,  with  hand- 
le profits  (this  is  the  way  plain  people  put  it),  and  others  who  consume  th«  re- 
ining 95  per  cent  <x  9il  per  cent,  and  who  are  certainly  as  able  lo  pay  a  bir  price 
what  they  eat  as  are  the  producers  to  pay  100  per  cent  advance  on  cost  of  produc- 
I,  which  they  must  pay  t«  produce  it— when  we  remember  these  are  included  in 
semichari table  class  of  our  allies,  and  get  their  portion  of  95  per  cent  to  97  per  cent, 

1  at  less  than  cost,  the  indignation  of  Uieae  producers  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
<e  sacrifices  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

eeling  that  these  conditions  will  result  unfortunately  if  not  speedily  corrected, 
.  thanking  you  in  advance  for  kind  consideration,  1  am, 
Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  HiTDSON, 

Chaxrman  Executive  CommiUee,  MUgouH  Farmen'  AitociatUxt. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  HS.   WILLIAM  HISTE,   PUBLISHEB  OF  THE 
HISSOUAI  FABHEK.  COLTTHBIA,  HO. . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hirth,  we  will  hear  you  now.  Will  you 
kindly  state  your  name  and  address,  and  your  advantages,  if  any,  for 
knowing  tlie  condition  that  prevails  among  farmers  as  to  production? 

Mr.  Hirth.  My  name  is  William  Hirtn;  I  am  pubUsher  of  the 
Missouri  Farmer,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  whatever  advantage  I  have 
as  to  being  acquainted  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  publisher  of  a  farm  paper. 

I  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  a  conference  we  have  been  holding 
during  the  last  few  days  with  the  Food  Administration  that  I  have 
not  had  time  to  prepare  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  prepared  in  order 
to  cover  it  in  as  careful  a  way  as  I  should  naturally  like  to  do,  but  I 
want  to  go  over  just  what  you  might  terra  the  popular  phases  of  this 
question,  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  there  was  not  a  thinking  farmer  in  the  United  States  who 
did  not  from  the  very  beginning  view  the  whole  question  of  fixed 
prices  and  interference  with  the  normal  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension.  On  the  other  hand  the  farmer, 
hke  everybody  else,  is  not  in  a  position  to  question  anything  very 
much  because,  like  every  other  class  of  citizen,  he  is  intensely  de- 
sirious  to  contribute  everything  he  possibly  can  to  the  success  of  the 
war.  In  my  judgment,  however,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  an  active 
pohcy  of  that  land  there  was  only  one  excuse  for  it,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  and  that  was  to  stimulate  the  production  of  those  things 
of  which  we  stood  more  in  need  than  we  did  of  other  things. 

Furthermore,  if  the  pohcy  was  decided  upon,  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  put  into  etiect  with  a  good  deal  more  deliberation  and  a 
good  deal  more  care.  To  the  average  man  who  understands  any- 
thhig  about  agriculture  at  all,  it  looks  a  good  deal  as  if  whenever 
certain  gentlemen  in  authority  desired  a  result  they  approached  the 
great,  comphcated  machine  of  American  agriculture  and  pulled  the 
lever  that  they  thought  would  produce  that  result,  and  when  they 
wanted  some  other  kind  of  result  they  pulled  another  lever  or  pressed 
another  button,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  tremendous  machine 
of  American  agriculture  is  breaking  its  gears,  and  unless  the  policy 
changes  very  rapidly  there  is  no  question  that  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  some  very  serious  compHcations. 

For  instance,  as  a  case  in  point,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Government  was  going  to  get  into  the  wheat  situation,  I  telegraphed 
to  Secretary  Houston  and  suggested  to  him  that,  although  at  that 
time  the  billwas  just  under  discussion  in  Congress,  I  thought  inevitably 
a  number  of  weeks  must  pass  before  the  legislation  could  be  enacted, 
and  that  somebody  at  that  time  should  outUae  what  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment expected  to  do,  because  I  thought  I  saw  the  complications 
that  were  coming  down  the  line.  I  forget  exactly  what  the  secretary 
said  in  reply,  but  the  answer  was  such  that  I  found  no  hope  in  the 
situation. 

At  the  time  I  sent  that  telegram  we  were  just  about  to  commence 
the  thrashing  of  wheat  in  Missouri,  and  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that 
through  somebody  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Government  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  country  should  be  told  exactly  what  it  had  in  view, 
that  it  was  going  to  fix  some  kind  of  price,  because  then  your  buyer 
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d  have  kept  out  of  the  situation  and  the  fanner  would  have  known 

was  gomg  to  take  place.    But  matters  drifted,  wid  active 

hing  began,  with  the  result  that  in  a  httle  while  the  millers  and 

Tain  buyers  who  had  stood  back  indefinitely  for  a  while,  finally 

the  plunge  and  commenced  to  buy  some  wheat.  In  my  town, 
[nbia,  we  nave  one  of  the  most  experienced  grain  men  that  can 
und  in  the  com  belt.  That  happens  to  be  true,  because  this  par- 
ar  man  served  some  years  ago  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
lange.  I  talked  with  him  frequently  about  it,  and  he  did  not 
T  what  to  do,  but  farmers  were  comii^  in  there  imploring  him  to 
wheat,  with  the  result  that  he  finaify  turned  loose.  I  do  not 
1  at  what  the  market  opened,  but  I  do  know  that  at  the  time 
irice  was  finaUy  established  wheat  was  selling  from  the  thrashing 
line  at  (2.40  a  bushel  or  better.  Now,  the  farmer  who  for  any 
'U  was  not  able  to  thrash  his  wheat  as  fast  as  his  neighbor — 
ise  there  were  not  enough  thrashing  machines  in  the  country 
there  was  not  enough  labor  available — was  simply  caught,  and 
d  not  have  a  very  good  taste  in  bis  mouth  about  it. 
>wever,  the  farmer  has  accepted  the  wheat  situation.  He  has 
iked  the  idea  that  it  was  done  for  his  benefit,  because  he  knows 
!r.  He  realizes,  however,  the  great  part  played  by  wheat  in  the 
and  he  is  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a  situation  which  certainly 
lot  very  adroitly  handled,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
aator  (jRONNa.  The  farmers  in  Missouri  do  not  seem  to  realize, 
,  that  the  stabiU7ation  of  the  price  of  wheat  was  purely  for  the 
lit  of  the  farmer  ? 

■.  HiBTH.  No;  they  have  not  seen  that  point  yet,  Senator,  and  I 
■t  whether  they  ever  will  be  able  to  see  it. 
aator  Gronna.  Mr.  Hirth,  what  do  you  think  the  result  would 

been  if  you  had  let  the  farmer  alone  ? 

■.  Hirth.  You  mean  what  the  price  of  wheat  would  have  beent 
aator  Gronna.  Yes;  and  the  result — the  feeUng  among  the 
ers. 

-.  HiBTH.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
er  in  a  thousand  that  wanted  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
aw  of  supply  and  demand.     With  reference  to  the  second  ques- 

of  course  1  can  only  venture  a  personal  opinion,  but  in  my  juite- 
;,  if  the  Government  had  kept  its  hands  off  of  wheat  it  would  be 

f  to-day  from  $3  to  $3.50,  and  possibly  $4,  per  bushel.  Mind 
am  not  saying  that  the  fanner  insists  on  that  profit,  but  I  do 
ve  if  it  had  been  let  alone,  that  is  where  it  would  have  gone, 
le  Chairman.  If  we  had  let  it  alone  and  it  had  gone  to  $2.70, 
h  would  have  been  its  ratio  as  compared  with  the  other  grains, 
ju  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  larger  winter  wheat  acreage 
B,  larger  yield  in  1918  than  there  will  be  ? 

".  Hirth.  Without  a  doubt;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
t  that. 

aator  Gronna.  It  is  your  opinion  then,  as  I  understand  you, 
it  would  have  stimulated  production  to  have  let  the  farmer  alone ! 
•.  Hirth,  I  do  not  think  it  could  possibly  have  had  any  other 
t,  Senator.  As  further  evidence  of  that,  you  will  remember  that 
e  early  months  of  1917  wheat  went  to  $3.40  per  bushel.  I  think 
answers  that  part  of  it  absolutely. 
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Now,  along  about  October  tbe  Missouri  Farmers'  Association — 
which  I  think  I  can  say  is  the  most  vigorous  organization  of  the  kind 
in  the  corn-belt  States  at  this  time — challengea  this  whole  program 
m  a  friendly  way,  bearing  in  mind  the  experience  which  we  had  had 
with  wheat  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  price  was  finally 
arrived  at;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  meeting  of  live- 
stock producers  had  taken  place  here  in  Washington,  at  which,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Hoover  stated  it  was  not  his  inclination  to  interfere  with 
live-stock  prices,  we,  through  our  board  of  directors,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  expressing  appre- 
hension about  tbe  whole  situation,  and  we  said  to  them  that  we 
believed  it  imperative  that  the  farmers,  of  the  corn  belt  particularly 
and  of  the  country  generally,  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

That  letter  was  immediately  sent  by  the  secretary  of  tbe  National 
Livestock  Association  to  Mr.  Hoover.  In  that  letter,  on  behalf  of 
our  board  of  directors,  he  recounted  the  wheat  deal,  and  suggested 
that  since  we  had  apparently  entered  upon  a  price-fixing  policy  we 
ought  to  know  just  exactly  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  reference 
to  nogs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  because  they  were  at  that  time  sending 
hundreds  of  young  men  from  one  end  of  the  corn-belt  States  to  the 
other,  exhorting  tne  farmers  to  feed  to  the  limit  and  fatten  to  the 
limit;  and  saia  that  we  had  a  right  to  know  just  exactly  what  the 
Food  Administration  intended  to  do;  what  assurance,  if  any,  it 
intended  to  give  to  the  producer  that  he  would  be  protected  if  he 
followed  the  program  which  was  shouted  from  the  housetops  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

After  some  days  Mr.  Hoover  answered  that  letter,  and  in  general 
terms  he  said  this:  That  he  realized  that  the  farmer  was  entitled  not 
merely  to  production  cost,  but  a  fair  profit  in  addition,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Food  Administration  would  be  used  toward  that  end. 
The  assurance,  of  course,  was  not  definite,  but  we  had  no  choice  for 
the  time  being  except  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Shortly  after  that  the  Food  Administration  took  over  the  control 
of  the  packing  houses,  and  they  had  no  sooner  done  that  when  an 
announcement  was  made  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
packers  woidd  be  allowed  a  net  profit  of  9  per  cent  upon  the  meat 
products  and  15  per  cent  upon  the  by-products. 

Senator  Reed.  Nine  per  cent  on  each  animal  ? 

Mr.  HiRTH.  On  each  of  their  operations,  as  I  understand  it.  Senator, 
during  their  control. 

Senator  Reed.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  committee  for  thrusting 
myself  in  here,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  mean  that  was  9  per  cent 
on  the  production  or  9  per  cent  on  the  capital? 

Mr,  HiRTii,  Oh,  as  I  understand  it,  9  per  cent  on  the  capital, 
undoubtedly.     That  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  how  could  it  be  9  per  cent  on  the  meats  and 
15  per  cent  on  the  by-products  1  You  could  not  divide  it  that  way 
if  you  were  going  to  pay  it  upon  the  capital. 

Mr,  HiKTH.  Unless  they  have  fertilizer  plants  and  tankage  plants, 
etc.,  separated  in  some  way.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  they  could  declare  9  per  cent  net  on  one  part  of  their  capital 
and  15  per  cent  on  another  part  of  their  capital. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Hirth,  is  it  not  possible  it  was  9  per  cent 
and  15  per  cent  on  the  gross  turnover  of  tie  business  ? 
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Mr.  HiRTH.  No:  it  is  9  per  cent  on  the  meat  and  15  per  cent  on 
the  hy-products. 

Senator  Gronna.  Based  on  the  capital  stock? 

Mr,  Hirth.  I  assume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  the  cajiital  stock.  I  was  reading  the 
bulletin  this  morning,  Senator.     It  is  2^  per  cent  on  the  turnover. 

Senator  Rerd.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  turnover! 
I  have  not  examined  the  fieures,  but  I  undertake  to  say  that  2i  per 
cent  on  the  turnover  would  be  200  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock. 
That  iajuat  a  rough  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  state  this  about  it:  The  2J  per  cent  on  the 
turnover  is  only  as  to  the  smaller  packing  houses,  those  outside  the 
big  group  of  five.  The  big  group  of  five  average  2i  per  cent  on  the 
turnover,  with  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  exceed  9  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock  as  to  meat  products  and  not  exceeding  1 5  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock  as  to  special  products. 

Mr,  Hirth.  By-products. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  quite  the  point.  It  is  the  special- 
ties, the  fertilizers,  hides,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  are  in  no  sense 
meat  products.     As  to  those,  they  got  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Reed.  If  you  will  pardon  a  suggestion  from  a  rank  out- 
sider, is  not  this  a  good  place  to  put  in  tne  Food  Administration's 
circular  as  to  what  wiey  did  ? 

The  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  in  the  record. 

Senator  Reed.  The  clerk  tells  me  the  one  I  have  here  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  record.     It  contains  this  statement  [reading]: 

It  ia  essential  that  the  smaller  packer  shall  continue  his  operationa  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  bia  earnings,  in  view  of  bin  riak,  must  be  liberal.  The  system  of  regula* 
tion  which  restricts  his  eamii^  must  be  simple  and  easy  to  apply.  After  investiga- 
tion &nd  consideration  it  has  been  determiDed  to  permit  the  packers  (except  the  five 
large  packers  whom  we  shall  speak  of  in  a  moment)  to  earn  an  annual  pront  equal  le 
2.5  per  cent  of  their  total  annual  sales.  This  profit  is  to  be  net  after  expenses  are  paid; 
interest  on  money  borrowed  will  be  treated  as  an  expense,  but  not  Federal  taxes,  which 
the  packer  must  pay  himself  out  of  his  profits.     Regulations  will  be  so  drawn. 

Plainly,  then,  if  a  packing  company  had  a  capital  of  Sl,O0O,O00 
and  had  sides  aggregating  tlOO,000,000,  they  would  be  allowed  2\ 
per  cent  on  the  $100,000,000,  or  two  and  one-half  times  their  entire 
capital  stock.  That  is  true  of  the  small  concerns— all  of  the  concerns 
except  the  five  large  ones. 

Now,  the  statement  continues  [reading]; 

The  live  large  packers  stand  in  a  different  clase.  They  have  important  and  vital 
service  to  perform  for  the  National  Government  in  tbia  war.  Upon  tbem  rests  tbe 
burden  of  preparing  tbe  bulk  of  the  moat-food  products  which  our  allies  and  our 
annieB  require.  They  must  become  national  agencies  for  war  service.  They  are, 
with  eucb  aelp  as  we  will  require  from  the  smaller  packers,  to  be  called  on,  month  by 
month,  for  wnatever  meat  producte  may  be  required  at  prices  wid  in  quantities 
app^o^■ed  by  this  division.  For  the  reasons  thus  stated,  and  no  others,  it  nas  been 
determined  to  treat  these  five  concerns  as  a  separate  class. 

After  full  consideration  it  haa  been  determined  that  the  meat  bueinese  of  the  lar^ 
packers  will  be  subject,  first,  to  the  same  restriction  as  the  small  packers  (that  is, 
2i  per  cent  on  the  sales);  and,  second,  to  a  further  and  additional  restriction— that 
the  total  annual  earnings  of  the  large  packer  from  bis  "meat  business"  shall  be  limited 
to  9  per  cent  on  his  avera^  capitifl  necessarily  used  by  bim  in  that  business,  includ- 
ing Dorhiwed  capital.  This  profit  is  h>  be  net  after  expenses  are  paid,  but  the  United 
States  taxes,  interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed  money,  and  dividends  mav  not  be 
treated  as  expenses  but  must  be  paid  by  the  packer  out  of  his  profit.  If,  liowever, 
the  rate  paid  on  borrowed  money  be  over  5  per  cent,  such  excess  will  lie  treated  as  an 
expense. 
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Of  course,  nobody  can  tell  what  this  rate  will  be.  Nine  per  cent 
OQ  the  capital  used  in  a  business  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Q  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  HiBTH.  I  am  sure,  however,  Senator,  that  the  idea  that  profits 
were  to  be  based  upon  capital  is  the  impression  that  has  gone  out  to 
the  country  generally. 

Senator  Rebd.  Exactly;  but  9  per  cent  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed means  this:  You  nave  $100,000  of  capital  in  a  business  and 
you  borrow  $5,000,000  and  put  it  into  the  business.  Now,  this 
percentage  is  to  be  estimated,  not  upon  the  $100,000,  but  upon  the 
$5,100,000. 

The  Chaibhan.  Except  that  in  that  case  they  would  only  be 
allowed  the  difference  between  5  per  cent  and  9  per  cent;  they  would 
net  4  per  cent  on  borrowed  money. 

Senator  Reed.  Why,  certainly.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
prices  being  absolutely  guaranteed — that  is  the  effect  of  that,  since 
they  have  the  market  and  they  have  the  prices  fixed  at  both  ends 
of  the  market— it  pays  profits  that  are  simply  fabulous. 

The  Chairman.  Swift's  capital  stock  is  $100,000,000;  I  have  foi^ 
gotten  their  surplus,  but  it  is  a  good  many  millions.  Their  turn- 
over last  year  was  over  $100,000,000.  Their  profit  we  had  here  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  HiRTH.  Approximately  $34,000,000,  I  think,  with  about 
$10,000,000  chained  off  for  tnmmings. 

Senator  Gbonna.  One  witness  gave  it  as  $35,000,000. 

The  CoAiBMAN.  Anyway,  their  net  earnings  last  year  were  23  per 
cent  on  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  let  me 
make  the  su^estion — -I  will  a^ee  not  to  intrude  agam  unless  some- 
thing extremely  important  anses^that  you  ascertain  whether  this 
circular  has  been  put  in  the  record,  and  if  it  has  not,  that  it  be 
annexed  to  Mr.  Hirth's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HiBTH.  Returning  now  for  just  a  moment  to  the  assurance 
which  the  farmer  was  to  have,  every  expression  that  we  got  from  the 
Food  Administration  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  m  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  farmer  should  have  production  cost 
together  with  a  fair  profit,  whatever  they  might  have  considered  that 
to  be.  We  kept  challenging  the  situation,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
it  was  rather  unusual  that  the  packers,  who  certainly  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves — if  there  is  an  industry  that  is  able  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  record  of  the  packers  establishes  the  fact  that  they 
are — should  have  been  taken  care  of  so  completely  as  that,  without 
any  assurance  whatever  to  the  man  who  toils  in  snow  and  rain  and 
risks  his  little  capital  to  put  this  stuff  up  to  the  point  where  the 
packer  may  make  that  profit.  And,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  every 
assurance,  in  general  terms,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration woula  do  everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  the  farmer  or 
the  feeder  got  a  square  deal. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  also  put  in,  in  connection  with  Mr,  Hirth's 
statement,  the  bulletin  on  hogs  issued  by  Mr.  Cotton,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  going  to  keep  the  price  down  to  the  consumer  and  going 
to  see  that  the  farmer  got  a  profit. 
42760— 18-*t5 0 
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Mr.  IJiHTU.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Htmey  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that  con- 
temporaneouis  with  those  a'^NuraocHS  iSx.  Durand,  oo  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  was  eecretly  delivering  ao  ultimatum  to  the  packers  Dot  to 
permit  the  beef  market  to  go  up.  It  in  true  that  they  explained 
that  uiider  certain  terme:  they  said,  I  beliere,  they  had  pledged  a 
certain  order  at  a  certain  price.  But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Oiairman, 
that  it  is  certainly  a  moist  remarkable  piece  of  duplitrity.  No  other 
wOTd  can  describe  it.  And  I  want  to  eay  to  you — and  I  take  the 
responsibility  for  this  statemenl — that  the  confid«ice  of  the  farmer 
haa  been  abwlutely  destroyed  in  this  situation.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  For  instance,  he  was  asked  to  feed  not  only  to  the 
limit,  but  to  put  on  all  the  weight  possible,  and,  as  was  In^u^t  out 
in  the  testimony  yesterday,  no  sooner  had  the  fanners  or  leeders 
cotnmeaoed  to  produce  that  sort  of  hogs  and  cattle  than  they  found 
thev  were  actually  penalized. 

Kuw,  the  farmer  took  that  whole  program  in  good  faith  in  the 
Ix^inning.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  tfaousanth  of  fanner  bors 
on  the  western  front  to-day,  and  there  are  thousands  more  on  the 
way.  The  farmer's  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  this  war  just  as  tenderly 
as  the  heart  of  any  other  citizen  in  the  country,  and  he  wants  to 
produce  to  the  maximum,  and  not  merely  because  he  considers  it  his 
patriotic  duty,  but  because  thousands  of  the  stalwart  fanners'  sons 
of  this  country  are  involved  and  will  be  affected  by  that  production. 

Here  is  another  fhofte  of  it:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
industry  on  earth  that  would  not  have  questioned,  petiiaps  somewhat 
brusquely,  a  poUey  and  a  nation-wide  propaganda  aimed  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  their  products  from  one  eud  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other.  The  propaganda  of  the  Food  Administration,  while 
entirely  wholesome,  and  I  agree,  necessary — I  am  not  protesting 
against  the  propaganda;  on  the  contrary  I  have  indoised  it  in  my 
paper  in  every  issue  where  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  it,  and  in- 
tend to  continue  indorsing  it,  because  I  believe  that  conservation  is 
absolutely  vital;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  simply  this:  That 
here  is  a  nation-wide  prop^anda,  necessarily,  it  is  true,  but,  never- 
theless, intended  to  reduce  and  to  pound  down  the  demand  for  the 
stuff  produced  by  the  farmer,  and  I  think  that  the  least  that  the 
farmer  could  ask  under  those  conditions  is  that  he  be  extended  some 
degree  of  protection,  and  that  there  be  no  question  about  the  good 
faith  back  of  that  protection. 

We  are  in  the  ridiculous  attitude  of,  on  the  one  hand,  having 
barnstormed  this  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  asking  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  to  increase  their  production;  upon  the 
other  hand,  leading  them  to  slaughter  only  slightly  less  than  the 
animals  which  they  ship  to  the  vanous  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Conservation  in  so  far  as  it  means  ehmination 
of  waste,  the  elimination  of  needless  and  unnecessary  food  stuffs, 
I  think  everybody  would  approve  that.  But  you  do  not  mean  to 
encourage  the  meatless  davs  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  do  you ! 

Mr.  HiBin.  I  do  not,  Spnator.  I  am  just  agreeing  with  the  general 
idea,  because  I  do  not  want  to  bo  misunderstood  on  it. 

If  you  will  parmit  mo,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  gst  a  copy  of  a  publication 
from  my  coat  which  I  failed  to  bring  over  here.  [Obtaining  the 
paper  referred  to.]     This  little  interview  was  recently  accredited  to 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Whether  it  is  authoritative  or  not  I  do  not  aoeiime  to 
say — I  am  simply  taking  it  for  grant<?d  because  I  got  it  out  of  a  big 
metropolitan  newspapsr.  Commenting  on  the  general  live-fltocK 
situation,  the  interview  quotes  hira  in  this  way: 

II  the  many  people  who  have  assiHted  uh  in  the  accumulation  of  exportable  BtockB 
of  meit  products  during  the  Iwt  three  months,  could  receive  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude Willi  which  those  shipmenta  now  are  bein?  received  in  Europe  amon^  tJie  alliea 
they  would  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  sicrifices  which  they  made  and  the  animat 
luesTB  in  the  West  would  themselves  feel  that  it  has  been  an  accomplishment  far 
which  the  American  people  can  be  disti  ntly  proud. 

That  is  going  on  the  assumption  that  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, even  though  the  farmer  nas  lost  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
the  Food  Administration,  that  he  ought  to  rccon'ile  himself  to  that 
loss  because  of  the  joy  that  it  has  caused  across  the  sea. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  take  into  consideration, 
or  did  not  when  he  gave  out  that  intier\'iew,  is  the  fact  that,  however 
beneficent  our  chanty  may  be  in  Belgium,  unfortunately  the  pro- 
ducers are  in  no  poriition  to  discriminate  between  the  charity  that  is 
needed  over  there  and  some  of  iJie  (harity  that  i"  not  needed  over 
here,  because  if  we  did  rejoice  in  sending  meat  to  the  Etarving  Bel- 
gians, the  fact  remains  that  John  I>.  Rockefeller,  Charles  M.  SLnwab, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Henry  Ford,  and  everybody  else  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  meat  has  been  in  a  position  to  pur- 
chase it  on  the  same  terras  aa  the  conditions  which  brought  the  joy  of 
which  Mr,  Hoover  spsaka. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hirth,  in  the  long  run,  do  you  not  think  the 
best  service  we  can  render  the  allies  and  their  arnUEs  and  our  citizens 
and  our  Army  is  to  secure  an  adequate  and  available  and  a  continued 
supply  ? 

Mr,  Hirth.  Without  a  doubt,  Senator,  if  what  we  have  been 
thinking  about  food  and  its  importance  is  even  partially  true;  because 
there  is  not  any  sort  of  question  but  what  we  are  headed  for  the  ditch 
as  the  machine  is  running  now. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  various  hve-stock  associations  from 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  have  been  in  confer- 
ence, together  with  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association,  with  the  Food 
Administration,  about  this  general  situation.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  the  negotiations,  I  dropped  out,  speaking  personally.  They  got 
some  kind  of  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover,  which  no  doubt  the  most 
of  you  have  seen  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Hoover  said  to  a  prominent 
Member  of  Congress  some  weeks  ago,  according  to  information  which 
has  reached  me  and  which  I  think  is  entirely  pubhc,  that  while  he 
conceded  that  the  live-stock  producers  were  perhaps  losing  some 
money,  that,  in  his  judgment  the  best  way  to  correct  that  situation 
would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  com.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  dare 
say  that,  very  conservatively,  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  corn  which  will 
still  bo  put  mto  the  feed  lots  from  now  until  the  end  of  this  year 
was  purchased  by  the  feeders  months  ago  and  there  is  no  eai-thly 
chance  to  affect  them  to  any  extent  by  now  pounding  the  price  of 
com.  Their  corn  is  all  bought  and  their  money  is  invested.  The 
only  possible  thing  you  can  do  is  this:  You  can  take  away  from  the 
com  raiser  the  one  bright  spot  in  this  whole  situation.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  attempting — I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
here  now — I  am  not  charging  tjiat  the  Food  Administration  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  tumble  in  the  corn  market  which  has  become 
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apparent  during  the  last  several  days ;  I  merely  cite  the  fact  that  there 
IB  a  tumble  in  the  market  and  the  fact  that  some  days  Mr.  Hoover 
13  quoted  as  having  expressed  that  as  his  idea  of  the  solution. 

At  the  very  best,  that  simply  means  trying  to  rectify  one  unjust 
thing  by  committing  another  unjust  thing. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  have  this  effect,  that 
if  the  price  is  pounded  down  and  the  feeders  buy  com  at  the  reduced 
price,  thoy  can  break  the  fellow  who  did  pay  the  higher  price;  they 
can  undersell  him  ? 

Mr.  HntTH.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  a  mat^nal  difference 
in  their  favor.  But  the  point  is,  Mr.  (Aiairman,  that  the  bi^  end  of 
the  feeders  bought  their  com  months  ego,  because  that  is  almost  a 
universal  custom.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  help  out 
the  feeder  by  that  process  at  all,  unless  you  raise  the  price  of  his 
hogs  and  his  cattle.  But  you  will  visit  an  outrage  upon  the  poor 
com  raiser,  who  has  been  the  one  man  during  this  last  year  who  has  . 
gotten  away  in  fairly  good  shape. 

Nobody  nas  got  a  right  to  say  that  com  has  been  at  an  excess 
price.  Iliese  old  formulas  of  comparing  com  and  wheat,  and  so  on, 
do  not  necessarily  bold  good  in  this  situation  at  all,  because  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  substituting  com  for  wheat.  It  is  just  like 
we  said  about  wheat  a  little  while  ago.  Cora  is  the  one  thmg  that 
has  been  let  alone  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
allowed  to  operate;  and  I  want  to  protest  if  there  is  an  endeavor  to 
now  make  the  poor  com  raiser— in  which  you  take  in  every  little 
poor  tenant  in  the  United  States;  and  I  want  to  say  that,  big  as  the 
outrage  was  during  the  recent  months  against  the  producer  of  hogs 
and  cattle,  that  outrage  would  be  ten  times  bi^er. 

Furthermore,  it  is  again  just  pulling  the  lever — and  I  want  it 
understood,  of  course,  that  I  am  not  chaining  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  this  about,  except  that  Mr.  Hoover  ex- 
pressed that  as  his  idea  of  the  solution. 

Senator  Reed.  WiU  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  into 
the  record  at  this  point  a  statement  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  far  back  as 
November.  I  have  just  found  it.  It  is  dated  November  24.  It 
is  in  this  circular  we  have  been  referring  to.  I  do  not  know  what 
interpretation  may  be  put  on  this  thing,  but  I  will  read  it  into  the 
record  for  what  it  is  worth : 

As  to  one  important  ^up^ealings  in  the  produce  and  food  products  other  than 
meat — the  Food  AdrainiHtration  ia  already  establishing  control  of  profit  and  methods 
of  distribution  aftecting  all  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  comes  mighty  near  including  com  t 

Mr.  HiKTH.  Yes.     Now,  with  the  vast  amount  of  soft  corn 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  pass  on,  I  gather  this — 
I  have  used  the  illustration,  before,  I  think,  during  these  hearings: 
The  wheat  fanner,  at  any  rate,  has  been  stung  or  bitten  by  the  ratuo- 
snake,  or,  it  might  be  a  moccasin,  because  he  did  not  give  any  warn- 
ing. It  would  be  very  little  consolation  to  the  wheat  fanner,  and 
effect  very  little  improvement  in  the  situation  to  let  the  rattlesnake 
sting  the  corn  man,  the  rye  producer,  and  barley  producer.  la 
there  any  use  of  making  this  triing  universal  and  placing  them  all 
upon  an  equality  in  the  matter  of  misery? 

Mr.  HiRTH.  No;  because  most  of  the  wheat  producers  are  com 
producers  also.    It  simply  means  making  the  thing  more  a^ravated. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  been  picking  the  wheat  farmers'  pockeb 
but  that  is  no  reason  why,  we  should  pick  the  pockets  of  the  cort 
barley,  and  rye  raisers  1 

Mr.  HntTH.  No.  As  I  started  to  say,  you  have  got  the  wors 
seed-corn  situation  you  have  had  in  many  years.  You  can  not,  x 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  produce  a  great  corn  crop  this  timt 
because  of  your  seed  condition.  And  if  now  you  add  to  that  am 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  man  who  is  right  now  in  the  field  plowin 
for  his  corn  crop,  it  simply  means  that  the  last  thing  that  you  can  d 
to  discourage  the  farmer  has  been  done.  It  is  all  right  if  they  do  no 
need  the  meat  and  if  they  think  they  do  not  need  the  corn. 

A  man  said  to  an  inquiry  over  there  the  other  day  as  to  wha 
would  happen  if  the  meat  production  should  suddenly  drop  off  to  a: 
extreme  extent,  the  answer  was  made  that  the  people  would  have  t 
eat  something  else.  But  if  you  are  now  going  to  attack  corn,  afte 
having  destroyed  or  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  hog  and  bee 
supply,  you  wUl  not  even  have  corn  to  eat;  and  1  do  not  know  wha 
the  next  process  of  substitution  would  be.  To  sum  up  that  phase  o 
it:  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  farmer  bee: 
confronted  by  the  kind  of  labor  conditions  that  confront  him,  no 
merely  to-day,  but  that  confronted  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  th 
war,  because  when  the  war  started  back  in  August,  1914,  and  whe: 
our  great  steel  mills  and  powde^  mills  and  railroads  commenced  to  ge 
into  the  game  of  producing  munitions  of  war  and  war  suppUes  of  on 
kind  and  another,  the  average  farm  hand  who  had  formerly  bee: 
content  to  get  $30  a  month  and  his  board  and  lodging,  found  that  h 
could  get  $4  to  $7  a  day  in  these  different  industries,  and  a}most  to 
man  they  left.  The  question  was  asked  at  that  time,  what  is  th 
remedj  ?  The  whole  thing  resolves  itself,  in  my  judnnent,  into  thi 
situation:  If  Congress  wants  to  safeguard  the  future  food  supply  fo 
the  emergency  of  the  war,  which,  of  course,  it  does,  then  the  time  ha 
come,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  must  pay  some  active  attention  to  thi 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  which  answers  itseU 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  practical  man  which  you  think  is  best  fo 
the  Government — to  prepare  for  a  long  war  ana  have  it  turn  out  t 
be  a  short  one,  or  prepare  for  a  short  war  and  have  it  turn  out  to  be  i 
long  one  ? 

Mr.  HiBTH.  I  think  we  had  better  prepare  for  the  long  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  dominant  idea  of  this  whol 
situation  as  to  policy. 

Mr.  HntTH.  There  is  no  sort  of  question  but  what  the  farmer  i 
utterly  demordized  and  confused  at  this  situation  as  it  now  stands 
and  in  my  judgment  the  time  has  come  for  Congress — which  is  finalV 
responsible— to  take  a  hand,  ^s  to  how  you  are  going  to  take  tha 
hand,  or  how  you  can  take  it,  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  I  do  no 
profess  to  pass  on. 

Ae  to  what  the  remedy  is,  that,  of  course,  in  the  last  analysis  Is  : 
matter  which  Congress  itself  must  determine.  In  my  opinion,  if  i 
commission  of  five  men  of  the  character  that  Mr.  Wallace  talked  abou 
yesterday  could  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  if  that  commia 
sion  were  intrusted  with  the  formulation  of  genuine  agricultura 
poUcies,  if  it  were  permitted  to  talk  over  these  matters  with  the  Foot 
Adminiatration  before  the  die  is  finally  cast,  I  am  sure  ii  could  be  o 
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tremendous  aervice.    At  least  it  would  mean  that  no  mistake  would 
be  made  through  ignorance. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  a  mistake  was  made  in  choosing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  commission  1 

Mr.  HiRTH.  Yes.  And  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  it, 
Senator,  I  think  one  of  the  immediate  needs  is  a  few  speeches  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  by  men  who  understand  the  danger 
and  the  menace  in  this  present  situation,  in  order  that  Congress,  as 
a  whole,  may  reahzo  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  American 
farmer  has  got  to  have  attention. 

I  thauk  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  the  two  branches  of  Congress  were 
morally  and  intellectually  free  agents  that  that  last  suggestion 
mi^ht  have  some  weight. 

Mr.  HiSTH.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  insert  right  here  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Food  Administration  entitled:  "Regulation  of  Packers' 
Profits. " 

(Tae  pamphlet  referred  to  above  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follow3.) 
United  States  Food  Adhinihtbation,  Meat  Division. 

Ckieago,  Novemher  S7,  1917. 

The  system  U>  be  adopted  by  the  Food  AdminiBtcation  for  restricting  the  eamioge 
of  the  packers  menos  to  sbolian  speculative  piolitB  siid  to  prevent  unfair  profits,  so 
that  the  pr.caj  of  meat  to  the  retailer  and  consumer  may  be  stable  and  cheaper. 

There  are  in  the  couatry  hundreds  of  packing  concerns,  many  of  them  small,  which 
slaughter  live  stock  and  sell  meat,  but  are  not  large  enough  or  strong  enougit  to  carry 
great  stsc'ss,  nor  da  they  carry  their  manufacturing  procesees  in  connection  with  live- 
stack  products  to  great  reftuements. 

There  are,  however,  five  concerns  relatively  much  lai^r,  which  have  many  estab- 
liihmeat),  storage  plants,  branch  houses,  cars,  and  facilities  for  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion. Theae  large  packers  do  carry  out  to  great  reJinemeDts  manufacturing  procesEes 
in  live-stock  praducts  and  allied  products.  Not  only  is  their  business  more  diversi- 
fied and  more  stable  than  the  smaller  packers,  but  they  carry  at  all  times  large  stocks. 

It  is  essential  that  the  smalleT  packer  shall  continue  his  operations  to  the  fuUeet 
extent,  and  his  earnings,  in  view  of  his  risk,  must  be  liberal.  The  system  o£  r^:ula- 
tion  which  rejtricts  hi^  earnings  must  be  simple  and  easy  to  apply.  After  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  it  has  been  determined  to  permit  the  packers  (except  the  ^e 
large  packers  whom  we  sbail  speak  of  in  a  moment)  to  earn  an  annual  profit  equal 
to  2.5  per  cent  of  their  total  annual  sales.  This  profit  is  to  be  net  after  expenses  axe 
paid;  interest  on  money  borrowed  will  be  treated  as  an  expense  but  not  Federal 
taxes  which  the  packer  must  pay  himself  out  of  hie  profits.  Regulations  will  be  so 
drawn. 

The  five  large  packers  stand  in  a.  difierent  class.  They  have  important  and  vital 
service  t?  psriorm  for  the  National  Government  in  this  war.  Upon  them  rests  the 
burden  of  preparing  the  bulk  of  the  meat  food  products  which  our  allies  and  our  armies 
reauire.  They  must  become  national  agencies  for  war  service.  They  are.  with  such 
help  ai  we  will  require  from  the  smaller  packers,  to  be  called  on,  month  by  month. 
lor  whatever  meat  products  may  be  required  at  prices  and  in  quantities  approved 
by  this  division,  tor  the  reasons  thus  stated,  and  no  others,  it  has  been  determined 
to  treat  these  five  concerns  as  a  separate  class. 

Mire  full  consid^r^ktiou  it  his  been  det^trmined  that  the  meat  business  of  the  large 
packers  will  be  subject,  first,  to  the  same  restriction  as  the  small  pickers  ('that  is, 
2\  psr  cent  on  sties)  and.  second,  to  a  further  and  additional  restriction:  That  the 
total  annual  earniigs  of  tha  lar^  picker  from  his  "meat  business"  shaj)  be  limited 
to  9  pjr  cent  on  his  avenna  capitil  necessarily  us^d  by  him  in  that  business,  includ- 
ing borro.red  capitil.  This  profit  is  to  be  net  after  expenses  are  paid,  hut  United 
Stit3B  taxes,  intsrsat  on  bonds  and  borrowed  money,  and  dividends  mav  not  be 
treitsd  as  eTp3ns2B  but  must  be  piid  by  ths  packer  out  of  this  profit.  If,  however, 
the  ratepiid  on  borrowed  money  be  over  5  percent,  such  exceas  will  be  treated  as  an 
expans}.  If  thg  picker  is  compalled  by  the  Government  to  make  capital  expendi- 
tures or  underftke  business  for  war  ssrvico  which  is  unremunorative.  his  eirninga 
may  be  'iiicreas3d  to  such  extent  as  is  reasonable  and  fair  under  the  c' 
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The  **meat  busineBs"  (on  the  investment  of  \^hich  this  9  per  cent  is  computed)  will 
include  slaughterinjs:  and  all  meats  and  meat  products,  fresh  or  prepared,  and  all 
foods  \^hich  are  mainly  of  animal  origin.  It  will  also  include  the  operation  of  cars 
and  marketing  branches,  and  the  business  in  all  by-products  of  live  stock,  such  88 
hides,  wool,  fat,  bones,  offal,  and  tankage,  but  not  the  ** specialty  business,*'  which 
we  shall  speak  of  later. 

Speaking  generally,  the  **meat  business"  of  the  large  packer  represents  about  two- 
thirds  of  his  total  business  and  two-thirds  of  his  investment.  It  is  the  packing  busi- 
ness proper  as  it  is  usually  conduct/od  by  other  packing  establishments. 

So  much  of  the  business  done  by  any  packer  as  does  not  deal  w  ith  the  slaughtering 
of  live  stock  or  the  products  of  slaughtered  live  stock  or  with  food  or  does  not  use  the 
distribution  facilities  of  the  packmg  biisiness  is  not  subject  to  these  rules.  The 
same  is,  of  courhc,  true  of  packmg  plants  in  South  America  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  such  outside  business  bears  its  fair  share  of  expense. 
Apart  from  the  foreigrn  plants,  such  business  is  of  small  magnitude. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  business  of  the  five  lai^e  packers  has  to  do  v  ith  (1) 
produce  and  foods  not  primarily  of  animal  origin,  and  (2)  with  highly  elaborated 
products  containing  more  or  less  animal  material  such  as  soap,  tanned  leather,  glue, 
and  fertilizer.  None  of  the  second  group  are  foods;  none  of  them  are  in  the  charge 
of  the  Food  AdminLtration.  These  specialty  branches  of  the  packers'  business  have 
grown  up  gradually;  some  of  them  are  operated  as  entirely  separate  businesses  with 
only  accidental  relation  to  meat  packing.  Others  are  closely  connected  with  it, 
either  because  live  stock  productu  enter  largely  into  them  or  because  facilities  of  the 
packing  business  are  used  for  distribution  of  nonmeat  products.  In  some  of  these 
specialty  departments  there  are  strong  concerns  entirely  outside  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry which  are  not  now  regulated  bjb  to  profits  under  the  President's  proclamation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  packer  should  be  permitted  to  earn  in  these  specialty  branches 
a  fair  profit,  but  not  more  than  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  that 
the  Government  should  not  limit  the  earnings  of  these  specialty  branches  simply 
because  they  are  carried  on  by  packers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
any  attempt  to  regulate  the  profits  of  the  packing  business  must,  if  it  be  sound,  make 
certain  that  profits  of  the  meat  business  are  not  diverted  to  or  concealed  in  the 
specialty  departments.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  in  the  future  be  taken  up,  de- 
partment by  department,  for  each  concern. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  as  to  tanning,  commercial  fertilizer,  and  soap  at  least 
we  will  find  methods  by  which  these  branches  may  be  safely  separated  from  the 
packing  business  and  regulated  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
manufacturing  concerns  competing  in  the  same  lines.  As  to  one  important  group — 
dealings  in  produce  and  food  products  other  than  meat — the  Food  Administration 
is  aheady  establishing  control  of  profits  and  methods  of  distribution  affecting  all  con- 
cerns.   The  packers  will  be  subject  to  that  regulation. 

I  am  not  wrilling  to  take  the  chance  of  leaving  these  specialties,  which  are  so  often 
closely  connected  with  the  meat  business,  unrestricted  while  the  necessary  investi- 
gations go  on  and  the  problems  of  regulation  are  solved.  Therefore,  I  shall  make 
a  ruling  which  is  only  temporary:  That  on  his  specialty  branches  taken  as  a  whole 
the  large  packer  may  not  make  a  profit  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  15  per  cent  on 
his  investment.  The  investment  m  the  specialties  will  be  determined  and  the  rate 
ascertained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  meat  business.  I  have  made  this  rate  much 
higher  than  in  the  meat  business  for  three  reasons:  First,  that  many  of  the  specialties 
are  not  neceasaries  like  meat  and  not  under  the  Food  Administration;  second,  that 
in  many  of  the  specialties  other  competing  concerns  are  making  higher  profits;  and 
third,  because  the  last  thing  the  Food  Admiuistration  wants  is  to  discourage  the 
elaboration  of  the  manufacture  of  animal  by-products.  In  the  long  run  they  reduce 
the  price  of  meat. 

The  five  large  packers  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  profits  of  their  specialty 
business  to  injure  the  small  packers,  nor  will  they  be  permitted  to  adjust  pork  prices 
at  the  expense  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  vice  versa.  This  regulation  of  profits  is  not  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  to  permit  them  to  encroach  on  the  share  of  business  done 
by  the  small  packers. 

The  rate3  of  profit  as  stated  will  go  into  effect  as  of  November  1.  In  the  case  of 
small  and  large  packers,  detailed  rules  and  regulations  will  be  issued  to  define  the 
principles  here  stated  and  to  prevent  diversion  or  concealment  of  profits.  The 
packers'  accounts  will  be  subject  to  constant  scrutiny. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  and  public  welfare  may  require  frequent  changes  in 
these  rules.  This  is  not  an  unchanging  constitution  for  the  packers— it  is  the  first 
step  in  regulation  and  a  step. taken  because  of  the  war  and  for  war  purposes. 
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I  am  Airare  that  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  business  of  different 
packerd.  I  shall  not  therefore  hentilA  to  make  special  rules  for  special  concenu 
which  iqjiy  chanje  their  lataj  of  profit. 

The  five  large  packem  which  compoM  the  second  class  are  Armour  &  Co.,  Gudahy 
A  Co.,  Morrij  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Wilson  &  Co. 

The  Cbaibuan.  If  there  ia  n^thin];  further  to-day  the  committee 
will  now  adjourn  until  Tuesday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  Tuesday,  March  19,  191S,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TTTESDAY,  ICABCH  19,  1818. 

UjotH)  States  Senate, 
cohhttteb  on  aomcuttdhe  and  fohestrt, 

Waahington,  D.  G. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  committee  room,  No.  336  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Hiomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

-  Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Bansdell,  Thompson,  Page, 
Gronna,  Norris,  and  Wadsworth,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beid  has  a  letter  that  he  has  asked  to  put  in 
the  record. 

STATEHXaUTT  OF  HB.  HAITE  BEID— Beinmed. 

Mr.  Reto.  Several  days  ago,  when  I  first  testified,  I  spoke  of  retail 
butchers  being  controlled  in  such  a  manner  by  the  packers  that  in 
some  instances  they  were  afraid  to  bay  farmers'  ^oducts  direct- and 
in  support  of  that  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Creasy,  the  head 
of  the  National  Dairy  Union  and  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange,  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record.  Mr.  Creasy  was 
the  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  the  testimony  has 
no  trace  of  any  partisan  coloring,  which  I  have  endeavored  through- 
out to  steer  clear  of. 

I  will  read  that  at  this  time  if  you  wish.  It  is  a  short  letter  and 
covers  the  point  thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  Tes;  you  may  read  it  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Eeid  (reading) : 

Officers :  N.  P.  Hull,  president ;  H.  J.  Credlcott,  vice  president ;  S.  B.  Sbllling, 
treasurer;  Wm.  T.  Creasy,  Beeretary. 

Dirertora :  N.  P.  Hull,  DlmoDd&le,  Mlcti. :  H.  J.  Credicott,  Preeport.  HI. ;  H.  8. 
JntiDson,  Chicago,  III.,  1526  State  Street;  J.  B.  Morley,  Owatonna,  Minn.;  S.  B. 
Shilling,  Chicago,  III.,  136  West  Lake  Street. 

[Wasblngton  Olllce  as  and  ST  Bllm  BillldlllK.1 

The  National  Daibt  Usion, 
An  OBaANizATioN  ov  THE  Allied  Daibt  Irtebbbts, 

OnCE  CW  THK  Secbbtaet, 

Catavtisia,  Pa..  March  11,  1918. 
Mr.  Hank  Beid, 

PubUsher  the  Shepherd*  Journal,  WatMngton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  ;  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  relating  to  my  experience  In  the  sheep 
baslncsa,  will  sa;  that  for  a  number  of  years  up  to  1913  I  kept  sheep  on  m; 
(arm.     I  live  within  30  miles  of  the  populous  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Penn- 


isnELABd'  pitormmor:  or  ctATF  ajtd  wtjt 


HlH^ei'   1    llUt!   Tl>   llM' 


-  iititn'  uiiirttter.  until  Ixt^  inv  tbe  oiu: 
Ik'  t<>v'  remetnltv  o&eti.  Tltp  iiidjritiiui 
"ItHT  (if  vMii*  lurii  i*,  nir,  ani-ii:  tii  pviihnitT:.  H*-  tK  mipiilainw!  by  the  mea' 
iler.  wlio  liiiyt-  truiii  the  hit  |itiL-):iii;r  hitUMet<:  iii  fun.  indiTiduul  hntdiers  -wiii- 
fnuliHHl  t<.  clii  tlwlr  i>wiJ  Htaucliterliis  were  pui  am  al  hDaiBCK.  lii  ii»bii 
uni'-et-  smi;  ^  iiifiLi  ivut-  tiiilil  Tut-  IuiiiI'  aiiil  miirrnii.     Tlteri-  wiw  ateii  more  or 

-  nuniiiiutiiTioii  iii  tIh'  wihiI  uitirhei.  Amiilier  iHtrtiir  thin  hurt  the  sb«ei>  anr 
tl»-  ItuHiinH*  iviH-  Tl«'  Tn-ii|Hisniiilii  miirtfd  Minuf  >«iiv  uen  liy  thp  iWf  Trw 
iiUffii  tltt'  iK>n'H|iuiM'rti,  tliui  Irmeu  meui  wut^  nmi^i  letter  tbau  honHMii oouui . 
ui.     A!   any    riiit,  J'ffliiwytvtimii,  tlim  ra  raw  ttnit  whf  u  swnt  sheqi  Scate 

-  liHiT  lit-  nuit  nutniileHi-  iluf!b  ]<ert)a)»>.  giluytnl  u  piiri.  but  J  kaov>-  that  w- 
UT  i>ui  lit  tltf  Hiwte)'  liuHliMWh  IttnaiutM'  ivt  mulil  nm  sell  tliem. 

Hc«|«"*rtii1ly.  yriitr*.. 

SeniiTfii  I'a<h:.  Mr.  Oltuirmtni.  1  want  ti)  irivt  the  devil  his^  due. 
ic  pbrrae  *"  pin  not  of  businB» ''  lion'  ivnuld  seem  In  diarjrc  indl- 
cflv  thai  tiw  lariTf  iwi'T  BbaTioii^  werf  xiciniiBh  drii"inp  "tlic  smal. 
ichcr  out  (d  business.  1  am  o  clealflr  in  liid^.  1  Iihtt  l>eer  nffecter 
n^t-BTSBK  iron]  the  cnnditiaiK  tiurt  exHt  t»-dHT  ai^  aire  nisc.  ^ 
esume.  becHUHP  wberf  1  i«wd  Id  hnr  "hidK  Iniui  n  thnusand  anu 
r  "bntehert-  armmd  lif  Roinim-  mr  purchftffif^  liavc  ir«m  Ihnt  smircc 
accically  Wcome  ti  nepi^rililf  quBHtrtr.  1  ddnm  pflTBaniLDv  repart. 
Hi  fif  II  T«Biih  Iii  Hiiy  Ticinuf-  act*-  uii  tUe  pan  iif  the  abatioh-^  oi- 
e  i)i^  pacfcers.  Tbf  facts  are  thai  the  cattle  litn-ei  in  mr  section 
rrt  iiif  cjiTT.lti,  seiidf  tliem  dowii  m  the  Rlwtrrtij-  al  Ttrifditon  or 
aTPJT"nwTi.  in  MaHsatiinsBtts.  Tliere  ther  t^nre  tiic  l»eof .  and  -fienti 
Imcfe  in  KDcb  a  condilioB  that  it  if  more  palatuijle ;  and  it  seem^  ro 
■^  that  jterfpctly  le^itimste  causes  iia^'e  driven  the  smuE  butciiei 
1  of  biifibiertf-  ill  (iiir  coimtrT  towiKi.  cati^  thai  !«■  can  urn  ovei- 
nit.  ctiitttef-  thai  arc  af>  natural  thai  I  look  tti  see  the  local  buichei- 
iminaled  more  and  more.  And  v«t,  bad  af  I  have  been  hit  m- 
e  i;nuditinn,  1  should  heBXtate  verr  much  to  Bfiv  thai  there  iias  beei; 
rr  TTTonfr  done  hr  the  men  vho  slaughter  tiwae  cattle  at  Jiositm. 
rigiiton.  ni'  TVaTernwrn  and  aond  the  meat  bac^  to  us.  The  mea; 
am  thsFe  it-  wnrth  as  much  njore  be:  ii  cnstf  to  fiei^^  it  bt«±  ^q 

nh. 

I  think  1  v'ould  litre  to  put  that  in  the  TRord  in  RmmBCtioD  witii 
IF  latter  submitted  br  Mr.  l^sid. 

The  Cejjbjul&k.  J  thiut.  if  thpy  can  jud^  the  future  br  the  p«su 
e  tandenrr  Trill  iro  ini  iio-  The  hie  onep  to  ni  least  wrcupr  th<'  ietrif- 
Duerlr  eccapied  br  Tie  Itixlp  imeE. 

Senator  Pa^.  That  che  ni*  he  haiped.  H  iF  nstuml ;  it  y-  leptti- 
ate.  "We  hove  all  pot  to  yield  to  epmiomir  canditioDR:  and  those 
(momic  conditiim&.  in  my  ju^mant,  «'il]  contiuue  to  have  tlieo- 
Feet  ujiim  the  stual]  bin  char  until  he  is  TiearlT  or  quite  eliminiitecJ. 
The  Chahoiai;.  1  BHBume.  Kt  least,  a;-  Itmg  as  the  h^  fisii  continue 
swallow  up  the  little  fish.  It  may  he  economical  :for  them,  I 
>  msl  kninr  -whHtiiar  Mr.  OreBsr  intended  to  indiRote  that  the  birr 
icksTF  'di'KnjTled  the  small  hntc^isr  or  destriwed  the  reeetver  of  the 
T  pump  and  lei  them  he  smothered. 

Senntor  pAta:.  Tht-  ■wnrds  ''pui  out^  here  woiild  seem  tci  carrr 
ith  them  the  su^i^estioD  that  the  bip  paokBre  were  tryii^  tt<  ^ipe 
It  and  kill  the  small  butcher.    1  think  he  if.  bein^  killed  bv  economi' 
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The  Chaibman.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  conimittee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Ootton,  please  state  your  full  name,  your  post-office  address,  and 
occi^ation. 

STATEMEMT  OF  HON.  70SE^  F.  COTTOH,  CHIEE  HEAT  DIYISIOK, 
UMTEi)  STATK  FOOD  ASMIHISTKATIOH,  405  PAILK  AV£BUE, 
SEW  YOBX  CUT. 

Mr,  Cotton.  My  name  is  Josepli  P.  Cotton;  mj  post-office  address 
is  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  my  trade  is  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  official  connection,  if  any, 
Jilr.  Cotton,  and  what  have  j'ou  been  doing  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  now  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  pai-ticii- 
larly  in  charge  of  the  meat  and  provision  bujing;  I  think  they  call 
it  the  head  of  the  meat  division. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board- 
previously? 

Mr.  Cotton.  For  a  long  time  I  liave  been  connected  with  some 
Govei'ument  department.  I  was  one  of  the  L-ounsel  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board  from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  sometime 
in  July;  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  date.  I  have  been  for  several  years 
the  <'<msulting  coimsel  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  have  also 
represented  the  Government  in  Alaskan  matters.  The  only  one  of 
those  positions  which  has  been  continuous  has  been  with  the  FederaJ 
Reserve  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  conimittee  is  looking  into  the 
food  situation  in  general  and  the  wheat  and  th?  meat  situation  in 
particular.  We  desire  you,  I  assume  as  head  of  the  meat  division 
of  the  Food  Administration,  to  outline,  if  you  will,  the  history  of 
your  administration  and  what  course  you  may  hHve  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  production  or  conservation  or  exportation  of  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  took  over  the  work  in  October.  I  liad  studied  it 
some  time  before  I  took  it  over  officially.  The  first  work  was  getting 
up  a  scheme  of  export  buying  which  would  work  practically  to  get 
the  meats  ready  for  export  and  to  the  seaboard  for  export.  In  order 
to  do  that,  we  pooled  the  allied  buying.  Prior  to  that  time,  each  of 
the  allied  nations  had  been  buying  on  its  own  account.  The  result 
of  that  buying  by  each  nation  had  not  been  satisfactory;  not  only 
had  there  been  a  lack  of  pulling  together,  but  each  nation  had  been 
trying  to  get  what  they  particularly  wanted,  and,  as  usually  hap- 
pened, they  were  trying  to  get  it  at  the  same  time.  So  that  matters 
were  rather  at  sixes  and  se\'ens.  We  pooled  that  buying,  and  then  I 
made  this  arrangement  that  the  allied  nations  would  give  their 
requirements  in  advance,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  1  would  give 
those  orders  out  to  the  packing  houses  as  far  in  advance  as  I  i-ea,son- 


ibly  c 
In  I 


L  order  to  find  out  the  method  of  distribution — which  was 
roughly  this — I  got  from  the  allied  buyers  a  list  of  the  Federal  in- 
spected packing  nouses,  which  they  approved  as  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  were  there,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Cotton.  About  42.  Altogether,  not  so  many  for  beef.  I 
standardized  all  of  the  specifications,  so  that  instead  of  each  man 
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tnin^  in  for  a  new  spevificstion  for  each  month,  he  always  ordered 
om  a  standardized  list  of  specifications.  We  also  standardized  the 
etliod  of  packing  and  the  method  of  marking.  When  I  say  « i  " 
d  those  things,  I  do  not  mean  I  did  them  personally.  But  they 
!re  done  under  the  meat  division  and  in  cooperation  with  the  allied 
lyera: 

And  then  an  order  would  come  along,  and  I  would  allot  it — ^I  have 
ice  taken  charge — among  the  packing  houses.  I  practically  allot 
at  business  on  a  system  that  I  found  had  been  used  by  the  various 
icking  houses  prior  to  that  time  in  the  export  business,  and  gave 
em  during  that  period  substantially  the  proportions  they  had  he- 
re. I  did  that  particularly  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  I 
uld  not  be  giving  that  business  by  favor;  I  had  to  have  some 
stem,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  system  was  a  wise  one,  because 
ere  were  a  number  of  packers,  of  which  Morril  is  the  t3rpe,  who 
ive  always  been  in  the  export  business  and  are  large  exporters,  hav- 
e  well-known  good  will  on  the  other  side  and  no  domestic  trade. 
I  took  them  out  of  the  export  business  and  forced  them  into  the 
imestic  business,  they  would  have  had  to  make  new  trade  connec- 
)ns.  So  practically  I  have  built  that  system  up,  allowing  those 
lio  had  the  export  business  to  continue  with  it. 
The  Chaibmak.  You  let  the  business  pursue  its  normal  course. 
Hr.  Cotton.  As  near  as  I  could.  In  the  hog-product  business  the 
rge  packers  had  a  substantial  share,  but  not  as  large  as  their  share 
the  general  business.  In  the  beef  business  the  large  packers  are  the 
al  people  to  look  to,  because  no  one  else  really  is  in  shape  to  handle 
— 1  do  not  say  absolutely  no  one  else,  but  the  bulk  of  the  beef  busi- 
ss  is  done  by  the  large  packing  houses.  When  I  say  "lai^"  ones, 
mean  the  ones  who  are  known  as  the  "  five  big  "  concerns. 
Senator  Page.  Has  the  extent  of  your  business  with  these  packers 
en  so  large  that  yon  have  become  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the 
■ice  of  b^f  products? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  rather  not  answer 
at  categorically.    But  I  will  be  entirely  clear  about  it — ^yea  and 
» — I  mean  I  am  coming  to  it 
Senator  Page.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  First,  that  system  was  built.  And  then  I  got  up  a 
stem  for  regulating  the  packers'  profits.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  first  system  of  regulating  the  packers'  profits.  I  do  not  claim 
irfection  for  it,  because  I  know  it  is  a  long  way  from  perfection. 
has  not  had  enough  time  to  work  out  to  know  thoroughly  how  it 
ill  work,  but  it  was  a  planned  system,  and  should  have  the  result 
'  limiting  the  packers  to  the  prewar  normal  profit,  and,  in  the  case 
'  the  big  packers,  aboutcutting  their  earnings  in  half ;  that  is,  specu- 
tive  earnings  of  the  prior  year.  My  term  begins  November  1, 1917, 
r  the  regulation  of  the  packers'  profits. 

During  the  preceding  year  the  packers  had  made  very  large  prof- 
i.  It  does  not  have  any  particular  value,  I  suppose,  applying 
Ijectives  to  those  profits.  In  a  way,  they  were  speculative  profits: 
at  is.  they  had  bought  the  hog  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  held 
,  and  by  the  time  they  sold  it  the  hog  product  had  gone  up  in  value, 
bat  is  rather  strikingly  shown  if  you  take  the  inventory  of  one  of 
le  packers  for,  say,  November  1, 1916,  and  then  take  his  inventory  a 
>ar  later,  and  you  will  find  the  difference  of  value  in  the  inventories, 
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of  the  constant  inventory,  is  greater  than  the  packers'  earnings ;  that 
is,  they  had  made  a  large  part  of  their  profits  by  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  inventory,  while  they  held  it  during  the  year. 

The  Chaibhan.  Does  that  consist  largely  of  what  they  had  in 
cold  storage  t 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  largest  element  of  that  would  be  the  hogs  and 
the  products  which  they  held  in  storage  in  manufactures.  It  would 
not  be  the  beef. 

Anyway,  I  put  in  that  system  of  regulation.  In  regard  to  the 
small  packers,  the  profit  limitation  was  practically  this:  The  packers, 
I  said,  "  are  under  this  limitation ;  They  must  not  make  a  net  profit, 
before  deducting  taxes,  of  over  2i  per  cent  on  their  turnover  " ;  that 
is,  their  net  profit  is  limited  by  2J  cents  on  the  dollar  of  business 
done.  That  was  the  first  general  limitation,  which  applies  to  all 
.  packers.  That  is  a  fairly  simple,  fairly  easily  checked  method  of 
regulation.    It  does  not  absolute  justice,  but  it  is  somewhere  near  it. 

Senator  Page.  Did  you  take  the  inventory,  for  instance,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  and  add  2J  per  cent  to  tnat  inventory  price,  or 
did  you  go  back  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  economic  advances  f  The 
general  advance  has  been  made  because  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
com.  in  the  feeding  that  you  gave  to  the  hogs,  in  the  advance  which 
the  farmers  got;  in  other  words,  did  you  deprive  them  of  that  natu- 
ral and  legitimate,  as  it  seems  to  me,  profit,  or  did  you  say,  "  Here, 
you  take  an  inventory  January  1,  and  from  that  inventory  you  may 
have  a  profit  of  2^  per  cent "  i 

Mr.  Cotton.  Practically  the  latter,  but  not  quite.  This  is  the 
difference :  I  said,  "  Start  November  1.  Now,  on  every  sale  you 
make  compute  your  total  sales  from  now  on,  right  through  this  com- 
ing year,  and  come  out  with  a  net  profit  of  not  more  than  2^  per  cent 
on  your  total  sales." 

Senator  Page.  For  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Cotton.  For  the  entire  year,  beginning  November  1,  1917. 

Senator  Page,  You  took  an  inventory,  as  shown  by  their  books, 
November  1,  1917! 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  I  had  to  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  I  drew 
it  on  that  date. 

That,  however,  was  not  an  effective  method  of  regulating  the  large 
packers.  But  to  the  big  packers  we  said  something  else.  I  said  also, 
'*  You  are  under  that  2^  per  cent  limitation ;  also,  you  are  under  the 
further  limitation  that,  as  to  your  meat  business,  you  shall  not  make 
over  9  per  cent  on  your  invested  capital,  including  your  borrowed 
money.  That  is  not  the  only  limitation.  The  big  packer  is  subject 
to  the  same  limitation  as  the  small  one,  and  also  to  this;  so  if  the 
9  per  cent  is  lower  than  the  2^,  that  is  the  limiting  factor ;  if  the  24 
per  cent  is  the  lower,  that  is  the  limiting'  factor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  9  per  cent  is  lower  by  quite  a  bit.  It  will  bring  the  big 
pacKer's  earnings  on  his  meat  business  down  to  somewhere  around 
2  or  1.9  on  his  turnover. 

Senator  Page,  And  from  that  is  deducted  the  war-profit  tax? 

Mr.  CoTFON.  No,    They  have  to  pay  their  own  war-profits  tax. 

Senator  Page,  I  say,  from  that  level  of  profit  they  pay  their  war- 
profits  t&xi 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 
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Senator  Page.  Now,  in  that  case,  are  their  profits  so  large  that  the 
war-profit«  tax  takes  half  of  it  or  40  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Xo.  The  war-profits  tax,  you  see,  will  be  fixed  on 
a  similar  basis  of  investment,  and  they  will  not  have  so  big  war- 
profits  taxes.  There  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  it.  The  war*profits 
tax  is  a  tax  the  rate  of  whicli  goes  up  very  much  as  your  ratio  to 
Investment  increases. 

Senator  Page.  You  made  the  remark  that  vou  allowed  them  to  add 
to  their  capital  boiTowed  money? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  9  per  cent  on  their  actual  capital  invested* 
wherever  they  got  it,  whether  it  came  stock,  their  borrowings,  or 
somewhere  else. 

And,  in  regard  to  the  specialty  departments,  the  by-products  de- 
partments, so-called,  wher^  the  tuniover  is  much  less  rapid,  of 
course,  I  really  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  But  I  had 
to  put  some  top  limit  on  it,  because  the  most  perplexing  thinjg  in 
the  big  packers  business  is  their  transfers  from  their  meat  business 
to  the  by-products  business.  For  instance,  the  typical  case  is  that 
of  hides,  where  they  kill  a  steer  and  then  carry  their  hide  at  a  cer- 
tain value  from  their  meat  department  to  their  hide  department. 
Obviously  the  meat  business  should  be  credited  with  the  value  of 
the  hide.  But,  owing  to  their  position  in  the  hide  market,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  large  a  factor  on  the  hide  market,  if 
you  will  just  let  them  transfer  it  at  a  value  more  or  less  placed  hy 
themselves  your  check  of  the  meat  business  is  not  much  good. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  probably  aware,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  the 
larger  packei*s — Swifts  and  Armour — are  not  only  large  sellers  of 
hides  but  they  are  among  the  largest  tanners  in  the  countiy  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  never  failed  to  be  surprised  when  I  found 
those  fellows  cropping  up  in  business  after  business. 

So,  in  regard  to  that  specialty  business,  I  also  put  a  top  on  it  of 
15  per  cent  on  the  investment,  that  being  as  near  as  I  could  come  to 
a  rigid  rule  that  indicated  prewar  profits,  which  is  the  President's 
instructions. 

Senator  Norris.  The  hides  and  the  other  by-products  were  trans^ 
f erred  from  one  department  to  another  at  a  value  fixed  by  them  ? 

Ml'.  Cotto:n.  The  rules  call  for  them  to  transfer  at  market  value. 

Senator  Norris.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CoiTON.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator,  that  is  not  as  help- 
ful a  guide  as  might  be. 

Senator  Norris.  I  should  think  that  rule  would  give  them  an  op- 
portunity at  a  fictitious  value  so  as  to  get  15  per  cent  rather  than 
the  9  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  but  recall  this:  There  is  some  market  on  hides,, 
not  a  very  good  one,  but  some,  and  you  have  really  got  to  start 
somewhere. 

Senator  Norris.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  sort  of  perplexing.  AVhat  I  thought  was,  to 
make  them  transfer  at  the  market  price,  to  put  a  limit  on  their  meat 
at  about  their  prewar  profit,  and  then  catch  it  at  the  other  end  by 
putting  a  limit  on  the  specialty  business  somewhere  near  prewar 
normal.    I  thought  I  was  doing  what  I  could,  at  least,  for  a  starter. 

Senator  Norris.  The  hide,  of  course,  did  not  constitute  the  entire 
by-product.    There  are  a  good  many  other  things. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  It  does  not  constitute  the  entire  by-product  by  a  good 
deal,  although  the  by-product  is  not  the  major  part  of  the  business  in 
matter  of  value. 

Senator  Xohkis.  Could  you  gi^e  us  an  idea  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Roughly,  the  meat  \'alue  of  the  steer  would  be  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  business. 

Senator  Nomtis.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  9  per  cent  profit. 
That  was  a  9  per  cent  profit  on  all  theii'  capital  whether  it  was  rep- 
resented by  stocks  or  bonds  or  borrowed  money? 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  care  whei-e  it  comes  from. 
The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  bonds? 

Mr,  Cotton.  It  would  be  9  per  cent  on  whatever  money  they  Iiad 
without  regard  to  who  owned  it  or  wliere  it  came  from. 

Senator  Nokris.  Did  yon  investigate  to  find  out  wliat  rate  of  in- 
terest they  paid  on  their  bonds  and  on  their  borrowed  capital  as 
distinguished  from  their  capital? 

Mr,  Cotton.  Yes;  that  is,  I  know  it  in  a  general  way. 
Senator  JJorbis.  Was  that  more  or  less  than  9  per  cent? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  less. 
Senator  Nobbis.  A  great  deal  less? 

Mr^  Cotton.  The  packers  in  years  hitherto  have  been  about  the 
largest  borrowers  and  have  got  about  the  best  banking  rate  of  any- 
body in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nohris.  About  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  Cotton,  It  depends  entirely  on  years.  They  are  paying  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6  per  cent.  That  is  very  much  higher  than 
they  paid  heretofore. 

Senator  Xobris,  Your  system  would  result,  if  they  had  a  large 
amount  of  money  that  was  invested  that  was  represented  by  bonds 
or  other  borrowed  capital,  in  giving  them  a  much  larger  per  cent 
on  their  capital  stock? 

Mr,  Cotton.  Oh,  yes;  you  mean  if  they  borrowed  more  and  paid 
less  it  would  increase  the  profit?    Yes. 

Senator  Nobris.  I  mean  that  the  rate  you  would  allow  theui  by  that 
system  on  their  capital  stock  would  exceed  9  per  cent. 
Mr,  Cotton.  Oh,  my,  yes;  surely. 

Senator  Norbis,  Because  you  allowed  them  9  per  cent  on  borrowed 
money  that  they  got  for  6  per  cent,  which  would  give  them  3  per  cent 
profit  on  all  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  you  are  right. 
Senator  Nobris.  Do  you  know  what  dividends  it  resulted  in  giv- 
ing them  on  their  stocks? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Nobody  knows.  We  are  now  beginning  the  year; 
they  are  this  year  under  profit  regulation,  and  nobody  can  tell  yet. 

Senator  Nobris.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  money  was 
borrowed  and  what  was  the  capital  stock  proper? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  can.  If  you  do  not  mind.  I  would  rather 
give  that  to  you  privately. 

Senator  Norbis.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  reason. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Yes;  there  is  a  reason,     I  would  rather  give  it  to 
you  in  private. 
The  Chairman,  Is  it  not  shown  in  Bradstreet  and  Dun? 
Mr.  Cotton.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Paoe.  Answering,  in  part,  Senator  Norris,  the  Armour 
H  per  cent  bonds  have  be^  selHne  at  around  94  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  the  war.    They  have  receded  now,  in  the  last  year,  to  84. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  still  pretty  high. 

Senator  Paoe.  It  is  on  about  a  6  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Their  borrowings  to-day  are  not  far  from  a  6  per 
cent  basis. 

Senator  Norrib.  It  would  he  immaterial  what  the  bonds  are  sell- 
ing for  on  the  market.  The  interest  is  fixed  absolutely  by  the  bond 
itself. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think,  if  what  Senator  Page  says  is  indicative  of 
their  credit  position,  it  would  be  about  6  per  cent;  but,  understand, 
that  that  profit  limitation  makes  concrete  and  definit*  their  prewar 
normal,  which  is  the  instruction  given,  and  that  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Who  gave  that  instruction! 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  President ;  that  is  a  general  instruction,  not  ap- 
plied to  this  particular  trade. 

The  Chairman.  "Prewar,"  does  that  mean  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  or  before  our  entry  into  the  war? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  outbreak  of  the  war;  not  before  our  entering 
into  it. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cotton,  if  you  find  these  stocks  and  bonds 
listed  in  Moody's  Industrial  Annual,  for  instance,  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  put  them  in  your  statement.  I  imagine  it  would  be 
exhibited,  perhaps,  in  their  own  annual  report. 

Mr.  Cotton.  For  any  past  period  it  would  show  easily. 

The  Chairman.  I  thinK  I  have  it  here  in  a  magazine  now. 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  would  have  it  up  until  November,  for  any 
minute. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  that  in  your  state- 
ment! 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  could  give  you  that  probably  now ;  they  would  be 
current  rates;  those  statements  would  be  varying  half  as  much  as 
their  capital  and  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  secret  about  the 
ratio  of  bonds  to  stocks  outstanding? 

Mr,  Cotton.  You  can  not  make  definite  statements  that  cover 
every  one ;  but,  speaking  generally,  those  concerns  that  are  bonded, 
their  bonds  would  be  somewhere  near  half;  their  capital  and  sur- 
plus— the  ratio  would  be  somewhere  near  two  to  one.  That  is  not 
a.  secret. 

Senator  Page.  The  bonds,  Senator,  do  not  cover  all  the  debt  by  a 
great  deal.  Swift's  a  few  years  ago  found  the  best  banker  they  could 
get — I  think  he  was  a  Kansas  City  man — and  his  business  for  years 
has  been  to  float  commercial  paper  with  every  bank  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Little  banks  all  over  the  country  used  to  have 
Swift's  papei- — little  bit  of  banks  in  the  byways  and  hedges. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Everywhere  they  sell  products  they  have  a  bank 
account. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  all  go  into  making  up  their  capi- 
tal, on  which  they  are  allowed  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Just  one  thins  on  that  before  you  pass  from  it.  That 
9  per  cent,  however,  limits  uiem,  and  also  they  are  limited  by  the 
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limit  on  their  turnover.  In  making  any  profit  limitation  I  was  try- 
ing to  ^ve  them  a  definite  rule  as  to  what  they  could  earn.  That 
regulation  is  not,  as  I  said,  a  perfect  one,  but  it  is  the  first  one  that 
has  been  created,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  know  of  that  any- 
body really  ever  took  anything  away  from  a  packer.  I  admit  I  have 
not  got  it  yet,  but  I  have  got  a  plan  for  it. 

Tne  mam  work  of  the  meat  division  has  always  been  to  see  that 
shipments  of  goods  got  to  seaboard  for  allied  export.  That  work  has 
gone  forward^  I  think,  on  the  whole,  successfully.  The  amount  of 
goods — meat  and  pork — which  have  been  shipped  have  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  period  I  have  known  of;  and,  speaking  generally, 
the  goods  have  moved  successfully  from  the  packing  house,  have  got 
boats,  have  been  adequately  shipped,  and  there  has  been  practically 
no  complaint  from  the  other  side  as  to  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  figures  with  you,  Mr, 
Cotton  ?  We  had  a  witness  the  other  day  whose  statement  indicated 
that  the  shipments  of  beef  had  been  increased,  I  think,  some  10  or  12 
per  cent,  but  that  pork  had  been  materially  reduced! 

Mr,  Cotton.  No;  that  is  substantially  an  error.  The  particular 
orders  placed  at  this  time  are  at  the  rate  of  200^000,000  pounds  a 
month,  which  is  very  much  greater  than  any  preceding  rate. 

The  CHAntMAN.  I  will  try  to  have  that  statement  found  and  call 
it  to  your  attention.    I  think  it  run  from  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Cotton.  From  the  Ist  of  July  there  might  have  been  anything, 
sir.  I  am  only  in  charge  since  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  big  in- 
creases have  ail  come  since  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  T  per  cent  from  the  Ist  of  July  to 
JanuaiT'. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  period  would  probably  show  a  shrinka^.    But 
dnce  tbe  time  the  system  went  into  effect  there  has  been  a  big  increase. 
It  was  very  early  evident  that  the  amount  of  these  pork  pur- 
Senator  Gronna  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Cotton 
goes  into  the  amount  of  beef  exported,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few 

questions 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 

Senator  Gronna  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  capitalization  of 
these  five  big  packers. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Gronna.  Can  you  give  the  committee  approximately  the 
total  amount  of  the  capitalization  of  what  we  call  the  "  big  five," 
Mr.  Cotton! 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  might  make  errors,  and  I  would  rather  give  it  to 
you  precisely.  For  instance,  I  have  some  of  those  figures  in  my 
head :  Armour  would  have  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $160,000,000  and 
a  bond  issue~I  do  not  know— it  may  be  $80,000,000  or  $100,000,000. 
Swift  is  not  far  from  the  same  figure.  Morris,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson 
are  very  much  smaller.  I  should  think  that  the  three  of  them  would 
make  one  the  size  of  Armour.  And  their  general  ratios  are  the  same. 
I  mean,  the  general  ratio  of  bonds  to  stock  is  about  the  same. 
Senator  Gbonna.  Will  you  kindly  put  the  exact  figures  in  the  rec- 
ord if  you  have  them! 
Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 
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nator  Gbonna.  In  speaking  of  surplus,  they  all  have  a  large 
us.  I  take  it? 

■.  Cotton.  All  these  large  concerns,  excepting  one,  have  a  large 
us. 

nator  Gbonna.  Then,  are  they  allowed  to  make  9  per  cent  oa 
us? 

•.  Cotton.  Sure;  on  any  money  they  have,  no  matter  where  it 
s  from — I  mean,  without  regard  to  what  the  source  of  it  is  at  all. 
nator  Ghonna.  Of  course,  that  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
I  any  money ;  that  would  be  only  profits.  Surplus  is  regarded  as 
additional  money  added  to  an  institution.  The  banks,  for  in- 
:e.  have  a  surplus,  but  that  is  only  profit.  The  amount  of  money 
n  is  the  original  issue  of  capital  stock. 

•.  Cotton.  It  is  not  on  that  basis  at  all.  The  rules  mean  that  the 
Brs  are  to  have  9  per  cent  on  all  the  cost  of  the  property,  or  value 
e  property  that  is  there;  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  from 
)oint  of  view  of  that  regulation,  whether  they  got  it  by  bonds 
hether  they  got  it  by  stocks,  or  borrowed  it  at  tbe  bank, 
nator  Gronna.  And,  of  course,  that  includes  abattoirs  and  their 
2h  real  estate? 

'.  Cotton.  Surely,  whether  they  got  the  money  from  stock  issued, 
hether  tliey  got  the  money  from  the  public,  or  whether  they  got 
loney  borrowed  from  the  bank. 

nator  Gbonna,  You  permit  a  man  to  take  an  inventory,  and 
;  their  plant,  and  whatever  money  that  plant  is  worth,  together 
any  money  that  they  may  have  borrowed,  or  any  money  they 
use  in  the  business,  they  will  receive  a  profit  of  9  per  cent  on 

•.  Cotton,  Eongbly:  yes. 

nator  Page,  I  think.  Senator,  you  mean  this:  They  take  an  in- 
)ry  of  their  real  estate  wherever  it  is. 
nator  Gronna,  I  mean,  of  everything, 

nator  Page.  Of  everything,  of  personal  property — take  an  in- 
iry  of  the  cash  balances;  whatever  is  engaged  in  that  business 
foot  up  and  get  tlieir  9  per  cent  upon  it. 

nator  Gronna.  Well,  of  course,  only  in  a  small  way.  But  I 
c  I  have  takeii  as  many  inventories  as  the  average  man,  and 
1  I  asked  the  question  I  meant  exactly  what  I  said.  If  Mr, 
)n  is  allowing  tne  packers  to  make  9  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
plants  and  on  all  the  money  they  had  invested,  on  all  the  money 

tiiey  had  borrowed 

nator  Paoe.  The  borrowed  money  is  in  their  plants  an<l  in  tlteir 

itory. 

nator  Gronna.  Of  course;  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  tbaf, 

■,  Cotton,  Just  one  word  on  that,     I  am  not  putting  it  at  that 

e  or  any  other  figure,  because  I  like  it :  I  mean  I  am  patting  it 

at  figure  under  the  President's  direction. 

e  Chairman.  What  was  the  President's  direction  embodied  in? 

■,  Cotton,  It  is  embodied  in  a  proclamation  that  they  are  to  get 

prewar  normal  mrofit. 

:6  Chairman,  Will  you  print  that  in  connection  with  your  state- 

? 

•.  CorroN.  Yes.     And  my  profit  regulations  are  merely  an  inter- 

Ltion  of  that  principle. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  That  is  somewhat  in  conformance  with  the 
jjrovision  of  excess  war  profits  tax  law,  whicli  permits  a  concern  to 
earn  from  7  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  on  its  capital  invested  before  an 
excess-profits  tax  is  deducted  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 

Senator  Page.  But,  Senator,  we  are  not  permitted  to  count  the  bor- 
rowed money 

The  Chairman.  Nor  bonds. 

Senator  Page.  Of  any  private  institution. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Nohris.  That  borrowed  money  would  be  profitable,  of 
course,  to  the  packer.  If  they  borrowed  money  at  a  less  rate  than  the 
profit  rate,  they  would  make  a  profit  on  ev.srj  dollar  they  borrowed, 
and  if  they  had  to  pay  more  they  would,  of  course,  lose. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

Senator  Thompson.  Do  you  mean  to  ^^y  that  on  all  money  the 
packers  borrow  they  are  allowed  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Surely. 

Senator  Thompson.  If  they  borrow  for,  say,  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 

Senator  Thompson.  They  are  entitled  to  9  per  cent  oft  what  they 
borrow,  regardless  of  what  is  done  with  the  money? 

Mr,  Cotton.  May  I  just  say  in  regard  to  that,  do  not  treat  that  as 
a  question  of  right  or  wrong,  or  wisdom  or  unwisdom. 

Senator  Thompson.  I  say,  is  that  regardless  of  what  is  done  with 
the  money? 

Mr,  Cotton.  Surely,  provided  it  is  invested  in  the  business. 

Senator  Thompson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Do  you  count 
that  agaitt  a-s  investment  aft«r  it  gets  into  (he  plant  and  allow  them 
9  per  cent  again  on  that? 

Mr,  Cotton.  You  mean,  do  I  do  it  twice? 

Senator  Thompson.  Yes;  do  yon  do  it  twice? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Oh,  my,  no.  I  take  an  inventory  of  what  I  find. 
There  is  9  per  cent  on  that,  and  I  do  not  care  where  it  came  from. 
It  might  come  from  borrowings,  it  might  come  from  stock,  or  what 
they  got  in  the  past,  I  do  not  care. 

Senntor  Thompson.  What  I  want  to  get  clear  is  this:  If  you  found 
a  note  for  $10,000  upon  which  they  had  borrowed 

Mr.  Cotton  (interposing).  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  it;  I  would 
never  look  at  it.  aa  to  whether  they  got  the  money  from  a  note  or 
stock,  or  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairsian.  They  were,  roughly,  making  about  9  per  cent  on 
tlieir  capital  stock,  bonds,  surplus,  and  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Before 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Yes.  air;  that  represented  roughly  their  prewar  nor- 
mal. It  is  no  good  telling  a  packer  to  keep  to  his  prewnr  normal. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  know  thom.  out  that  would 
not  have  been  an  effective  command. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  Armour  made  twenty-odd  per  cent  on 
their  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know  what  they  make  on  their  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Swift's  last  report  shows  23  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Beally,  it  was  more  than  that.  I  mean,  that  is  before 
deductions  for  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  looking  over  the  figures  yesterday.  I  think 
one  concern  made  83^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  you  have  Swift  in  mind. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  before  me  here  the  financial  statement  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  the  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  29, 
1917,  were  dividends  $10,000,000,  added  to  surplus  $24,650,000.  That 
made  a  profit  for  the  year  of  $34,650,000.  They  had  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $59,000,000;  and  they  have  some 
reserves. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  the  report  of  the  year  ending  September  28^ 
I  think. 

Senator  Norris.  September  29.    That  is  before  you  took  charge. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Before  I  took  charge^  a  report  I  should  hope  not  to 
see  duplicated  under  present  regulations;  under  present  regulations 
they  might  come  away  with  less  than  half  of  that.  In  our  regula- 
tion there  is  not  included  their  outside  business,  which  does  not 
relate  to  food  or  the  business  which  is  in  foreign  countries.  The 
largest  item  of  that  is  the  South  American  investment  of  the  packers, 
ana  those  I  am  not  attempting  to  control  the  profits  on  at  all.  They 
can  make  what  they  can  make  on  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  May  I  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  filing  the  profits  of  15  per  cent  on  the  by- 
products you  said  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  fixed  according  to  the 
market  reports.  Of  course  the  market  reports  will  be  issued  by  the 
subsidiary  company! 

Mr.  CorrroN.  No;  pardon  me.  I  must  have  made  an  error,  if  I 
said  that.  The  15  per  cent  is  on  investment;  not  on  their  market 
reports  at  all.  Fifteen  per  cent  is  their  investment  in  specialty 
business,  not  at  all  on  their  market  reports. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  15  per  cent  is  based  on  what  it  cost  the  sub- 
sidiary company:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  the  15  per  cent  is  figured  on  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  subsidiary  business,  wherever  it  came  from. 

Senator  Gronna.  Then  you  do  not  take  for  a  basis  the  turnover? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  simply  take  the  capital  stock  employed  and 
the  borrowed  money  and  any  amount  of  money  used  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  subsidiary  company.  For  instance,  these 
questions  are  all  somewhat  intricate,  but  the  main  reason  is  this :  A 
packer  will  take  his  beef,  and  when  the  steer  is  killed  there  will  be  a 
turnover  in  regard  to  beef  products  within  a  few  weeks^  but  the  hide 
goes  through  a  process  and  will  not  be  turned  over  in  six  months,  or 
eight  months,  or  nine  months,  it  may  be.  So,  a  profit  based  on  the 
turnover  of  a  manufacturing  business  of  that. sort  would  not  bear 
any  relation  to  prewar  normals,  and  would  not  be  a  wise  method  of 
regulation — at  least  I  should  think  it  would  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  remember  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cotton,  it 
was  charged,  and  I  think  an  investigation  was  made,  that  when  the 
packers  turned  over  these  by-products  to  the  subsidiary  company 
there  was  a  wide  spread.  Have  you  investigated  that,  or  do  you  take 
that  into  consideration  at  all? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Entirely.  In  ascertainins  the  transfer  value  of  the 
by-products,  the  packers  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  this  limi- 
tation on  the  profit  of  the  specialty  department  is  in  addition.  It 
is  simply  to  make  a  top  lid,  so  if  they  fool  you  on  transfer  values 
they  do  not  get  away  with  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  allow  the  packer  to 
make  any  profit  on  the  by-products! 

Mr.  Cotton.  No,  sir.  I  allow  him  to  make  his  prewar  profit  on 
by-products.  But  I  have  put  a  lid  on  it — that  is,  the  15  per  cent  is  a 
general  lid  on  all  his  by-products.  I  do  not  like  to  say  it  is  because 
we  do  not  trust  him,  but  because  I  want  to  watch  him,  15  per  cent 
on  the  specialty  business,  which  is  one- fourth  to  one-fifth  as  large  as 
the  meat  business. 

Senator  Grokna.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  allow  the 
packers  to  make  a  profit  on  the  by-products,  and  after  the  by-products 
are  turned  over  to  the  subsidiary  you  again  allow  them  to  make  a 
profit ! 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  not  on  the  same  stuff.  The  large  packer  will  do 
a  business — it  is  a  complicated  thing. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  know,  but 

Mr.  Cotton  (resuming).  For  instance,  he  will  have  the  steer,  and 
his  accounting  for  his  meat  business  will  show  what  the  steer  cost 
him,  and  then  he  will  turn  over  the  hide  to  his  specialty  department, 
the  leather  department,  and  the  leather  department  pays  the  meat 
department  what  he  says  is  the  value  of  the  hide.  All  that  is  meat ; 
that  is,  the  hide  value  is  a  part  of  the  meat  business,  and  on  that  he 
gets  only  9  per  cent.  But,  then,  the  packer  goes  on  and  conducts,  in 
some  cases,  the  business  of  a  tanner,  and  he  has  money  invested  in  a 
tannery.  Now,  on  his  tannery  he  gets  15  per  cent — on  his  tanning 
business. 

Senator  Gronna.  According  to  your  statement,  I  am  right  when 
I  assume  that  the  packer  makes  the  9  per  cent  on  the  by-product — 
that  is,  on  the  hide,  which  I  call  "by-product";  and  I  presume  he 
makes  it  on  all  by-products.  And  after  it  is  turned  over  to  the  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  subsidiary  again  is  permitted  to  make  a  profit 
of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cotton.  But  not  on  the  hides.  He  makes  the  profits  of  15 
per  cent  on  his  tanning  plant,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
hides. 

Senator  Page.  May  I  just  have  a  word?  The  Lawrence  Leather 
Co.,  of  Boston,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  firm 
of  tanners  of  calfskins  in  New  England.  They  buy  their  calkskins 
of  the  abattoir,  or  they  buy  them  outside.  Mr,  Swift  has  said, 
'  Each  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom."  The  large  company 
may  buy  the  hides  or  the  calfskins  of  Armour  &  Co.,  or  buy  them  of 
anybody  else.  They  do  not  handle  merely  their  own  hides;  they 
are  not  tanners  of  simply  their  own  abattoir  hides  and  skins,  but 
they  buy  in  the  market.  It  is  entirely  disconnected ;  and  if  you  will 
conceive  that  idea  that  "  each  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom " 
and  that  the  tanning  company  might  buy  wherever  they  can,  it  would 
simplify  matters. 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  do. 

Senator  Paob.  Wherever  they  can  buy  cheapest.  In  that  way  yon 
will  get  the  idea  pretty  clearly  fixed  in  regard  to  that  problem. 
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Seriator  CrROXNA.  I  think  I  understood,  Mr.  Cotton — and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  more  time — ^bnt  I  know  how  it  works  in  a  depart- 
ment 5rtore.  We  want  each  department  ^  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom.'* 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  each  department  is  permitted  to  make 
a  profit,  when  we  add  it  all  together  it  will  show  a  rery  handsome 
profit  loT  the  concern. 

Senator  Paof^  But  the  stockholders  of  the  Lawrence  Leather  Co. 
are  not  the  stockholders  of  Swift  *  Co.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
corporation.  It  is  true  that  the  Swifts  control  51  per  cent  of  the 
stock;  the  other  stock  is  divided  among  their  employees,  and  it  is 
a  different  corporation. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  should  not  make  any  difference,  Senator,  who 
owns  the  stock.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the  consumer,  and 
what  profit  he  is  paying  to  the  packer  and  to  those  who  handle  the 
meat. 

Mr.  Cotton.  He  is  paying  about  prewar  normal,  as  near  as  I  can 
come  to  answering  it,  and  tnere  is  no  duplication  of  profit  on  those 
transfers.    May  I  go  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Anybody  looking  at  the  amount  of  hog-meat  pur- 
cha^s  and  lard  purchases  for  the  allied  Governments  in  this  market, 
even  at  the  amount  they  were  buying  when  this  business  was  taken 
over,  November  1,  and  more  so  now,  would  realize  that  the  amount 
of  products  taken  out  is  so  big  in  proportion  to  the  total  consump- 
tion of  the  Anierican  i^eople — and,  what  is  more  important,  in  pro- 
SDrtion  to  the  hogs  coming  to  fhe  commercial  markets  of  the  United 
tates;  and  would  further  realize  that  the  prices  paid  substantially 
affect  and  must  sulwtantially  affect  the  price  paid  in  the  commercial 
markets  for  the  live  hogs. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.  You  mean  now,  taken  by  the  allies? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  demand  is  so  great,  the  amount  taken  by  the 
allies,  plus  the  amount  taken  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  so  great  that 
it  does  affect  it.     Tliere  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  both  on  beef  and  pork? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No.    If  you  will  let  me,  I  want  to  take  up  hogs  first. 

The  CtrAiRMAN.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  CoTit)N.  I  realized  that,  I  think,  quite  clearly  in  November. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  way  in  which  prices  have  been  made  in  the 
past  has  been,  speaking  generally,  that  the  packer  has  bought  hogs 
AH  cheap  as  he  could  and  sold  them  as  high  as  he  could ;  and,  conse- 
qtiently,  -when  the  runs  were  large  in  the  winter  there  was  also  a 
tendency  to  slack  the  nrice  of  hogs,  as  when  the  market  is  crowdeo! 
each  one  of  these  pacKei*s  gets  what  he  wants  and  the  balance  is 
flashed*  It  <loes  not  matter  whether  that  is  a  plan ;  it  is  a  fact.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  done  in  concert:  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
method.  So,  it  was  very  dear,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  we  could 
not  help  it,  Th^  allies  would  have  been  in  the  same  portion  them- 
seU*e5  if  we  wei*e  not  in  the  situation.  The  allied  buying  must  neces- 
sarily somewhat  affect  the  hog  prices  for  the  rest  oJF  the  market. 

Feeling  sure  of  that,  knowing  that  that  would  be  so,  and  also  feel- 
ing: sure  that  the  hog  was  an  al>solutely  necessary  animal — ^when  they 
tell  m  ft  hog  is  a  "  shell "  they  are  telling  something  like  the  truth— I 
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called,  in  a  committee  of  producers  that  were  as  good  as  I  knew — 
the  list  of  them  is  here. 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  give  their  names? 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  are  two  committees:  A  hog  production  com- 
mittee, with  Evvard,  Biitler,  Skinner,  and  Funk — there  arc  more  of 
them  who  are  well-known  hog  men.  This  was  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  I  wanted  to  find  some  way  to  stop  the  slashing  of  hog 
prices  this  winter,  so  that  the  people  would  go  ahead  and  breed  their 
ho^  and  fatten  their  hogs. 

That  committee  filed  with  me  finally  a  report,  which  is  an  admir- 
able report;  and  they  said,  in  order  to  make  the  hogs  breed  you 
have  got  to  fix  a  minmium  practically  for  the  winter;  and  you  have 
got  to  see  that  a  ratio  of  corn  and  hogs  is  maintained  for  the  hogs 
farrowed  in  the  spring  that  come  to  the  market  next  year. 

That  report  I  took  and,  in  the  main,  adopted.  I  put  it  that  way 
because  I  do  not  want  to  put  too  much  responsibility  on  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  did  not  adopt  it  precisely.  And  I  then  said  in  a 
statement  which  was  published  that  power  of  the  export  buying 
■would  be  used  to  support  a  minimum  of  $15.50  for  the  average  of 
the  packers  droves  on  the  Chicago  market,  which  is  a  general  base 
market,  until  further  notice.  I  did  not  try  to  fix  differentials  all  over 
the  country.  And  that  minimum  I  have  urged  the  packers  to  sup- 
port, and  the  price  ha?  not  been  below  that  minimum,  and  it  did  not 
cro  down  to  that  minimum.  It  went  one  day  awfully  close  to  it;  but 
that  minimum  has  not  been  a  maximum,  and  no  man  who  studies  the 
result  of  this  year's  markets  can  think  it  for  a  moment.  For  instance, 
hogs  to-day  are  not  within  $1.50  of  that  minimum,  and  they  have 
not  been  anywhere  near  it  but  once. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  $1.50  above  that? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Sure;  $1.50  above,  or  they  were  yesterday. 
The  consequence  is  that  this  winter's  market  has  not  done  what 
markets  have  usually  done — shown  a  tremendous  slash.  Now,  that 
is  the  only  instniction  I  have  given  the  packers  as  to  the  hog  mar- 
ket, excepting  the  effect  that  comes  from  the  placing  of  orders  for  a 
product;  in  no  other  way  have  I  touched  the  market. 

That  market  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  one  way ;  that  is,  it 
has  been  unsatisfactory  in  that  the  prices  have  shown  a  good  deal  of 
■vibration  from  day  to  day — more  than  usual.  I  have  not  in  any  way 
attempted  to  control  that,  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  did  not  want  to  go 
in  and  run  the  packing  business  more  than  I*  could  help ;  second, 
owing  largely  to  weather  the  receipts  have  been  enormously  varying, 
sometimes  a  lot  and  sometimes  very  few.  We  tried  to  start  a 
zone  system  in  two  of  the  big  markets.  In  one  of  them  it  woiied 
fairly  well;  in  the  other  one  not  so  well.  That  is,  roughly,  the  policy 
as  to  hogs,  and  the  only  policy  so  far  as  there  has  been  one. 

The  Chairman.  On  some  occasions,  I  think,  Mr,  Cotton,  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir;  I  say  that  is  where  the  market 
has  been  unsatisfactory.    But  the  only  directions  have  been  the  ones 
I  have  told  you  ab<Hit,  which  have  beui  in  writing, 
'nie  Chaibuan.  Will  you  attach  those  orders  to  your  statement? 
Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 
4276(>— 18— pt6 2 
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Now,  the  com  ratio,  which  is  also  g^ven  in  that  statement,  has  not 
yet,  of  course,  come  into  effect  In  general,  I  have  followed  the  lines 
thnt  that  producers'  committee  suggested,  but  I  did  not  go  so  far  as 
tlicy  wanted  in  all  particulars.  For  instance,  they  said  that  the  mini- 
mum should  be  $16  for  the  winter;  I  said  $15.50;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  price  has  been  away  above  $16.  That  is,  I  thought  that  the 
market  actually  would  play  quite  a  way  above  a  minimum  price. 

Now,  in  regard  to  beefl  mere  was  also  an  advisory  committee. 
The  purchases  of  beef  for  the  allies  in  November  and  at  tne  beginning 
were  very  much  less  in  tons,  very  much  less  in  percentage  of  total 
product,  and  very  much  less  in  percentage  of  product  coming  to  the 
central  market  than  purchases  of  hogs.  That  is,  there  were  four  or 
five  times  as  much  hog  meat  bought  as  there  was  beef. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  generally  true? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  has  been  true  in  the  past.  The  cattle  committee, 
with  which  I  advised,  were  very  keen  that  I  should  keep  my  hands 
off  the  beef  situation  altogether.  That,  as  far  as  they  ^ve  me  advice, 
was  their  advice,  and  that  was  the  policy  I  adopted.  That  is,  I  have 
not  interfered  in  the  beef  market  or  given  directions  to  the  packers  :is 
to  how  to  run  their  beef  market,  with  the  exceptions  which  I  will  now 
state. 

We  hare  let  the  allies  choose  the  orders,  the  kind  of  beef  that  they 
would  order,  and  so  far  as  we  could  we  have  given  them  what  they 
wanted.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  altogether,  because  we 
hare  to  give  the  Army  right  of  way,  and  we  are  not  able  to  give  them 
what  they  want  in  tinned  beef.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  allies 
have  gotten  what  they  ordered,  and  they  have  ordered  a  rather 
low-grade  type  of  carcass,  a  carcass  which  has  not  been  com  fed. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  that.  When  I  came  in  in  December 
there  was  quite  a  lot  of  carcass  beef  on  hand  in  the  freezers.  I  made 
arrangements  with  the  allies  to  take  that  carcass  beef  very  mucli  as 
it  stood  in  order  to  create  a  reserve  supijlv  on  the  other  side,  and  they 
finally  agreed  to  take  that  carcass  beef  if  I  could  get  it  for  them  at  a 
certain  price,  and  it  seemed  to  me  wise  to  empty  the  freezers  of  that 
carcass  beef  and  have  an  outlet.  You  understand,  sir,  that,  spei'kins 
generally,  the  beef  eaten  here  is  not  frozen,  and  all  beef  going  abroad 
must  be  frozen,  and  that  the  packers  do  not  usually  keep  a  lai^e  stock 
of  fro7:en  beef,  so  that  that  frozen  beef  usually  is  bought  not  out  of 
stock  but  to  order. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  allied  orders  up  to  date  have  been  sufficient 
in  volume  largely  to  affect  the  cattle  prices,  excepting  that  they  may 
have  had  the  effect — as  any  demand  has  the  effectr— of  somewhat 
stiffening  the  market  for  the  lower  or  average  grades  of  beef.  For 
instance,  if  you  will  study  the  market  for  this  year  since  November 
you  will  find  the  average  cattle  which  the  allies  were  buying  keep- 
ing up  very  steady,  witn  a  slight  tendencyto  go  up,  but  not  much; 
whereas  you  will  find  the  better  class  of  beef  constantly  going  down. 
That  is,  the  full-fed,  corn-fed  stuff  has  been  going  down  from  No- 
vember until  now,  and  the  spread  has  been  narrowing  all  the  time- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  lambs,  too,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  lamb  market 
to  give  you  an  answer  that  would  mean  anything. 

The  allied  orders  have  not  been  for  the  high-class  beef,  nor  have 
die  orders  for  the  Army  and  Navy.    Early  in  the  winter  I  did  per- 
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mit  myself  to  say  that  full-fed  beef  was  a  war-time  luxury,  that  prob- 
ably would  get  into  trouble.  I  made  that  statement  to  the  cattle- 
men at  their  meeting,  and  it  has  been  largely  borne  out  by  the  course 
of  those  prices,  and  it  was  partly  from  my  view  of  those  prices  that 
I  made  it. 

About  a  month  ago  I  started  to  get  the  allies  to  take  some  of  the 
higher-grade  beef  if  I  could,  simply  as  a  matter  of  helping  out  the 
feeding  situation,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  difficult  one.  I  have  gotten 
some  orders  for  that,  which  I  think  will  give  some  temporary  help 
to  the  feeder.  But  excepting  in  that  case,  where  the  allies  have 
acceded  to  our  wishes  that  they  take  a  higher  grade  of  beef,  where 
we  did  it  deliberately  to  help  to  get  over  a  hardship  of  the  feeders, 
and  the  other  case  where  we  got  the  allies  to  take  the  frozen  stuff 
provided  they  could  get  it  at  a  price,  I  have  not  interfered  with  the 
Deef  market. 

But  it  is  also  fair  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  indications 
of  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  allies  at  the  present  time 
are  so  great  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  allied  buying  will 
become  a  factor  in  the  beef  market,  as  it  is  a  factor  in  the  hog  market. 
To  meet  that  time  I  have  been  getting  up  plans,  which  now  are  no 
more  than  in  the  plan  stage,  to  do  what  is  difficult  to  do,  to  get  the 
Army  and  Trade  Commission  together  and  get  in  some  producing 
elements,  like  the  hog  committee,  with  the  idea  of  seeing  that  the 
effect  of  that  buying  on  the  market  will  be  a  stabilization  of  the 
beef  market.  So  that  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  indications  are 
that  some  such  plan,  difficult  as  it  may  be  and  little  as  anybody 
wants  it,  will  have  to  be  followed,  simply  as  a  plain  military  neces- 
sity, to  get  that  beef.  All  the  voluntary  conservation  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  orders  that  the  allies  are  talking 
about.  That  will  not  be  a  Food  Administration  matter.  When  you 
come  to  discussing  the  fixing  of  that  price  I  do  not  think  any  man 
is  wise  enough  to  do  it.  So  the  plans  were  to  get  all  the  Govem- 
meoat  departments  and  the  producers  together.  I  am  not  hoping  for 
an  agreement  with  the  producers;  that  is,  nobody  represents  them 
now  with  authority  to  agree  and  bind  them;  but  no  such  step  would 
be  taken  without  full  consultation. 

That,  in  general,  is  the  work  of  the  division.  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  once  more  that  the  main  work  of  the  division  is  to  get  beef 
and  hog  meat  on  certain  ships  and  going.  That  is  the  work  of  the 
division  which  must  go  on,  no  matter  who  gets  hurt.  Nobody  means 
to  be  unfair,  but  that  meat  has  got  to  go  on  and  is  going  on.  The 
amount  going  out  is  greater  than  ever  before.  It  is  actually  going, 
and  the  ships  leaving  the  seaboard  in  the  last  two  weeks  have  carried 
a  CTeater  quantity  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  particularly  of  the  allies,  or  does 
that  apply  to  the  Army  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  never  done  the  Army  buying  in  any  degree, 
but  I  should  say,  and  the  Army  agrees  in  this,  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  Army  come  practically  to  this  system  of  buying. 

Senator  Page.  Are  your  labors  settling  in  any  measure  the  ques- 
tion of  price  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  are  a  sort  of  "  buffer  "  between  them.  As  to  hogs, 
yes;  our  purchases  in  some  degree  affect  the  market.    That  was  the 
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reason  I  got  tlmt  production  committee  together  and  followed  them 
on  the  minimum  and  tried  to  follow  them  on  a  corn  ratio,  too. 

Senator  Page.  If  your  price  is  too  low  the  farmer  will  complain, 
and  if  it  is  too  high  the  consumer  will  complain? 

Mr.  Cotton,  further  than  that,  sir,  both  sides  do  complain.  I 
have  not  done  that  on  beef,  but  I  will  say  frankly  the  Government 
will  come  to  doing  the  same  thing  on  beef.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price  fixation  or  anything  of  the  kind;  it  is  simply  the  effect  that  the 
big  buyer  has  on  those  markets,  and  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  say  that 
he  has  not  an  effect. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  anidous  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  for  our 
allies  abroad,  but  in  your  endeavors  to  do  that  are  you  not  likely  to 
bear  the  price  to  the  producer  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  going  to 
lose  courage? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  any  action  of  mine  brings  in  its  train  any  such 
result  it  is  a  foolish  and  deplorable  result  which  I  hope  we  can  avoid. 
I  mean,  it  is  just  because  of  that  that  I  say  there  will  be  no  action 
on  beef  by  the  Food  Administration  that  the  whole  Government  does 
not  join  in.  There  has  been  no  such  action  as  to  hogs,  no  action 
that  the  producer  did  not  have  ample  opportunity  to  hear  of  and 
where  his  recommendations  were  not  largely  followed  out.  But  re- 
member, the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  the  high-class  beef,  the 
juicy  beef,  is  something  that  happens  in  war,  and  that  is  something 
that  affects  the  producer  of  cattle,  and  it  maj^  be  nothing  can  help 
him  excepting  direct  Government  action  in  the  shape  of  subsidy  or 
what  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  Why  should  that  apply  to  hogs? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Why  should  what  apply  to  hogs? 

Senator  Gronna.  They  are  paying  less  for  heavy  hogs  now  than 
they  are  paying  for  light  hogs. 

Mr.  Cotton.  At  the  minute  the  packer  is  paying  less  for  heavy 
hogs  than  he  is  for  the  light  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  fats  and  the  producers  were  encouraged  to  put  on  a  good  deal  of 
fat? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.  That  has  come  about,  in  the  first  place,  for  this 
reason:  All  the  hogs  have  come  heavy,  heavier  than  we  ever  knew 
them ;  some  because  of  a  damming  back  of  the  transportation,  some 
because  of  a  large  supply  of  soft  corn.  The  domestic  dem^and  for  the 
lean  hog,  for  the  eastern  trade,  which  wants  lean  breakfast  bacQn,  is 
holding  up  the  price  of  the  light  hog.  That  same  demand  is  not 
holding  up  the  heavy  hog.  The  packers,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  are 
buying  the  lean  hogs  at  a  premium,  because  they  can  sell  them  for 
more.  That  is  not  because  of  any  direction  of  any  governmental 
body  that  I  know  of;  there  is  no  direction  about  it.  The  point  is 
not  whether  the  light  hog  is  carrying  premium  as  opposed  to  the 
heavy  hog:  the  point  is  whether  the  price  of  the  heavy  hog  is  unfair. 
Either  we  nave  got  to  go  in  and  run  that  packing  business  altogether 
or  else  we  have  got  to  say  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  light  hog 
is  too  high  or  the  heavy  hog  is  too  low. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  heavy  hog  than 
to  produce  the  light  hog. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surely. 
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The  Chaihman.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  heavy,  fat  steer  is 
celling  relativelylow  as  compared  with  the  medium  and  poorer  stuff. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  heavy  fat  lamb  is  selling  for  rela- 
tively more  as  compared  with  the  medium  and  inferior  lamb,  and 
that  the  heavy,  fat  hog  is  selling  very  low  as  compared  with  the 
medium  and  inferior  stuff.    Is  not  that  an  eccentricity  of  the  market  t 

Mr,  Cotton.  That  is  an  eccentricity  of  the  market.     I  have  just 

fiven  you  a  reason  for  that>as  to  hogs;  the  domestic  demand  for  the 
ght  hog  and  lean  bacon  is  keeping  up  the  price  of  light  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  looks  as  if  that  would  have  been  a  constant 
factor  heretofore. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  difference  is  this,  that  in  ordinary  times  there 
are  a  lot  of  lean  hogs ;  to-day  there  are  very  few  lean  hogs,  and  the 
domestic  demand  for  the  lean  hog  sends  up  the  price. 

The  Chaihman.  Would  not  that  also  be  true  as  to  beef? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  not  at  all,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Iamb  business? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  lamb  business  I  have  never  had  any  relation  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  we  have  had  the  same  thing  happening 
with  respect  to  three  products — beef,  hogs,  and  lambs.  That  experi- 
ence is  in  each  case  a  deviation  from  previous  experience. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it  is  due  to  a  con- 
stant factor,  sir.  The  fact  that  the  full-fed  cattle  brings  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  average  cattle,  and  that  the  spread  is  less,  arises,  I 
believe,  practically  from  the  fact  that  the  very  fat  cattle  are  not 
economical  and  are  not  being  eaten  in  war  times.  I  do  not  want  to 
commit  .the  Food  Administration  to  that  statement;  you  ask  me  what 
my  belief  is,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  the  spread  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  singular,  though,  that  there  would  be  threa 
deviations  from  normal,  all  in  the  same  direction 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  due  to  different  causes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know  about  tlie  lamb  situation,  and  I  do  not 
answer  that.  As  to  hogs  and  cattle,  I  think  it  is  due  to  different 
causes. 

The  Chairman.  Have- you  taken  this  into  account,  that  while  Chi- 
cago is  your  basis,  both  for  hogs  and  for  corn,  in  Oklahoma,  say, 
which  is  my  State,  com  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  in  Chicago  and 
hogs  a  good  deal  less,  which  cuts  the  producer  both  ways? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  can  not  make  a  general  rule  that  will  be  fair  to 
every  producing  State.  You  have  got  to  have  some  effective  rule. 
The  condition  that  you  speak  of  is  a  condition  that  exists ;  it  has  not 
existed  all  winter  as  to  both  ends  of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
control  that  condition  unless  the  Government  takes  over  corn  dis- 
tribution, meat  distribution,  and  eveiything  else,  which  is  a  thing 
that  the  Government  has  not  attempted  to  touch. 

The  Chairman,  Spare  us  that. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  that  is  my  own  idea.  I  should  hate  to  see  this 
Government  go  into  that. 

.  The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
I  wish  you  would  bring  statistics  on  these  points:  The  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  the  country,  say,  during  the  last  five  years 
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and  the  slaughter  for  each  of  the  five  years.  Then,  if  you  can,  show 
the  slaughter  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  compared  with  a 
similar  period  in  preceding  years — say,  for  some  period  last  year  as 
compared  with  a  similar  period  the  year  before.  The  amount  of 
stock  on  hand,  in  packing  Jiouses,  and  on  the  hoof.  Also  from  the 
1st  of  November  the  exports  of  beef  and  pork  as  compared  with  a 
similar  period  the  year  before. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10^ 
o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  Wedn^ay,  March  20, 1918.) 


n»» 
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WESNIBDAT,  KABCH  20,  lOlS. 

United  States  Senate, 
comhittee  on  aoricultuse  akd  fokestbt, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pm^uant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  cc»nmittee  room,  'So.  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Thomas 
P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Page,  Grouna,  Norris,  and 
Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  de  Bicqles  is  here  and  has  to  leave,  I  believe^  to-night.    He  wants 
to  make  a  brief  statement  about  the  financial  situation  in  the  West. 
Would  it  Inconvenience  vou  if  we  should  hear  him  now  f 
Mr.  CoiTON.  Not  at  alL 

STATEHENT  OF  ME.  A.  E.  DE  BICOLES,  819  ST'^VKWTTyEnrrtf  STEEET, 
DEirTES,  COLO.,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  AHEBICAK  CATTLE  CO. 
AHS  THE  AMEBICAV  LITE  STOCK  &  LOAK  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  de  Hicqles,  will  you  please  state  ;our  full 
name  and  address  and  your  occupation} 

Mr.  DE  BicQi^s.  A.  £.  de  Bicqles,  Denver,  Colo.,  president  of  the 
American  Live  Stock  &  Loan  Co.  and  the  American  Cattle  Co. 
I  would  like  to  take  10  minutes,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in 
connection  with  a  financial  matter  that  concerns  production  in  the 
cattle  and  sheep  business. 

Our  operations  are  in  what  is  known  as  Federal  reserve  district  Xo, 
10,  which  includes  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  part 
of  Oklahoma.  We  are  in  this  situation :  We  are  a  producing  district, 
especially  so  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  and  ip  the  spring  of  the 
year  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  brought  into  that  district  from 
Texas,  New  Mexico^  and  parts  of  Arizona,  and  are  fattened  for  beef 
and  for  big  beef  animals  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  cattle  that  are  in  that  district  are  largely  fattened  on  grass. 
Therefore,  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year  they  are  not  available  as  meat 
animals.  I  take  it  you  are  all  interested  in  the  production  of  meat 
animals  as  a  part  of  the  war  program.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
lis  to  be  able  to  continue  our  operations  throughout  the  grass  season 
to  make  these  cattle  weigh  1,200  iiounds  in  the  fall  rather  than  800 
pounds  on  the  1st  of  April  or  the  Ist  of  May.  I  think  that  situation 
is  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
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e  are  up  asainst  this  sort  of  proposition.  The  Federal  Goveni- 
i.  and  aU  ot  us  are  particularly  interested  in  the  subscriptions  t« 
)  liberty  bonds.  The  West  is  very  patriotic  and  desires  to  par- 
ate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  subscription.  However,  we  re- 
s  practically  no  benefit  from  the  activities  in  the  Govemnieut  in 
matter  of  purchase  of  war  niuteriak.  sucli  its  munitions,  uni- 
is,  automobiles,  flying  machines,  etc.  Therefore,  the  money  that 
bscribed  for  the  liberty  bonds  goes  out  of  the  banks  and  does  not 
i  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  payments  for  these  various  Govern- 
t  pnrchases. 

le  idea  now  is  that  the  banks  are  called  upon  for  about  10  per 
of  their  available  assets  to  subscribe  for  these  bonds,  which  is 
if  they  can  do  so.  But  if  this  is  accomplished,  if  the  banks  pa; 
this  money  and  it  leaves  the  country  it  means  that  the  activities 
ittening  these  cattle  will  be  greatly  decreased.  The  bond,  there- 
,  practically  defeats  its  purpose;  that  is,  in  our  particular  ilis- 

)W,  I  am  here  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  possible  for  this  influential 
powerful  committee  in  some  way  to  work  out  a  stand  bv  which, 
lat  district  particularly,  some  of  this  money  can  be  left  in  the 
>nal  banks,  as  against  bonds  or  otherwise,  so  that  this  normal 
e  movement  can  be  handled  as  in  years  past.  Otherwise,  I  say 
ju  frankly,  a  number  of  these  cattle  that  will  be  maturing  into 
ition  will  be  sacrificed  this  spring,  and  your  produftion  this 
when  you  really  need  it,  will  be  curtailed.  Witness  the  fact  that 
lumber  of  cars  ordered  for  this  movement,  at  this  time  I  men- 
id  and  the  points  I  have  indicated,  is  very  much  less  than  it  iviis 
ir  ago. 

nator  Page.  Is  there  not  a  constant  stream  of  eastern  money  go- 
»  you  on  your  cattle  notes? 
r.  BE  RiCQLES.  No.  sir.     A  large  number  of  the  eastern  hankers 

advised  us  that  we  must  look  to  the  West  to  finance  our  cattle 
ations. 

nator  Page.  How  long  has  it  been  since  thsit  movement  stopped? 
r.  DB  KiCQifs.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  paper  Iwu^t 
he  east^n  banks  for  western  operations,  but  the  movement  of 
e  paper  at  this  time  and  for  the  last  six  months  to  east«m  banks 
leen  gradually  growing  less. 

nator  Page.  Is  that  because  the  banks  have  been  putting  their 
sy  into  the  liberty  bonds? 

r.  DB  BicQiJ».  Because  the  banks  are,  I  think,  engaged  in  financ- 
i  great  many  of  these  new  undertakings, 
mator  Page.  Your  paper  is  regarded  as  pretty  good? 
r.  de  Ricqleb.  It  is  first  class,  and  available  for  discount 
nator  Page.  And  you  got  a  higher  price  from  those  to  whom 
sold  than  the  eastern  market  warrants,  so  why  should  yoa 
jet  the  money? 
r.  DE  RicQLBs.  Yesterday  1  was  in  a  number  of  New  York  banks, 

as  the  Commerce,  the  Chase,  and  the  Guarantee  Trust,  and  they 
aid  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  they  were  getting 
y  for  this  liberty  bond  issue,  and  while  they  were  ready  and 
ng  to  take  care  of  the  paper  they  did  have  they  did  not  want 
new  paper.    That  means  it  will  l>e  difficult  to  &iance  these  new 
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NoWj  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  country  just  now  is  to  finance  our  meat  supply. 
It  is  a  normal  situation,  that  happens  eveiy  year,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  put  the  money  into  liberty  bonds  we  are  going  to  be  short 
of  funds  to  carry  on  this  particular  line  of  industry.  It  is  a  very 
serious  menace. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  again,  Mr.  de  Ricqles,  just  what 
your  concrete  suggestion  is  to  meet  this  situation  t 

Mr.  DE  BiCQLEs.  I  ask  the  committee,  Senator,  if  they  will  not 
in  some  way  get  in  touch  with  the  Treasury  Department — pardon 
ine  for  even  offering  a  suggestion  to  your  committee — and  explain 
to  them  this  situation,  so  they  will  understand  that  while  Pittsburgh 
will  be  full  of  money  and  it  will  be  all  right  to  call  on  them  fcff 
10  or  15  per  cent,  possibly,  of  their  stuff,  with  us  it  is  entirely 
different. 

The  Chairman,  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  that  your  suggestion 
does  not  involve  any  new  legislation! 

Mr,  DE  RicQUis,  Not  at  all.  Allow  me  to  continue  for  just  a 
minute. 

The  banks  in  the  district  I  have  mentioned  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  at  Kansas 
City,  in  which  he  advised  very  strongly  reducing  loans.  Of  course, 
no  man  interested  in  a  bank  wants  lonns  for  things  that  are  not 
necessary.  We  have  curtailed  every  loan  for  nonessentials  in  which 
we  are  interested.  But  it  occurs  to  us  that  possibly  you  could  find 
a  way  for  ns  to  curtail  some  of  this  cattle  paper.  Out  in  our  coun- 
try we  can  not  pay  these  cattle  loans  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in 
justice  to  our  country  and  to  ourselves.  We  just  managed  to  get 
our  cattle  througli  the  winter  in  fair  condition.  Mr.  Lasater  will 
confirm  what  I  say.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  cattle  become  beef, 
and  it  just  means  the  difference  between  a  large  supply  of  meat  when 
we  will  need  it  as  against  nothing. 

Now.  there  has  undoubtedly  been  discouragement.  The  feeders 
have  been  discouraged  this  winter  by  the  results  they  have  had  in 
the  feed  yard,  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  and  their  operations  un- 
doubtedly have  been  unprofitable.  I  speak  simply  as  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen, hoping  that  we  can  do  something  to  encourage  this  beef  produc- 
tion and  take  care  of  it,  regardless  of  the  cost.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  man  in  the  cattle  business  out  West  that  is  thinking  of  any- 
thing except  his  country.  I  know  I  can  pledge  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  suggestion  that  you  mentioned  by  the 
governor  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  at  Kansas  City,  about  curtail- 
ing loans,  made  without  discrimination,  or  did  it  expressly  relate 
to  nonessentials  or  the  less  essential  things? 

Mr.  DE  EicQLES.  My  understanding  is  that  cattle  loans  were  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  opportunity  holding  and  invest  in  bonds.  At 
this  time  we  find  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  business  is  done  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

Senator  Page.  What  rate  of  interest  do  the  cattlemen  pay? 

Mr.  HE  RicQi-ES.  Seven  and  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Page.  They  do  not  go  as  high  as  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  DE  Ricqles.  I  have  not  seen  a  piece  of  paper  in  20  years  at  12 
per  cent. 
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Senator  Page.  I  have. 

Mr.  DB  RicQLES.  Well,  Senator,  it  would  be  a  rare  occasion. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cotton,  jou  may  proceed. 

STAIEHEHT  07  KB.  JOSEFH  F.  COTTON— Beinmed. 

Mr.  Corroy.  There  was  one  thing  I  thought  over  yesterday,  and 
srhaps  I  was  not  clear  upon,  and  that  is  to  say  that  the  wool  and 
te  hides  are  part  of  the  packers'  meat  business,  and  as  such  are  sub- 
let to  the  9  per  cent  restriction  that  we  spoke  of  yesterday. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  that  when  you  mentioned 
ides. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  clear  on  that 

I  have  here  the  various  papers  for  which  you  asked  me,  the  Execu- 
ve  order  of  the  President  and  the  statistics  of  the  crop  estimate  as 
I  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  country  as  of  January  1,  1918, 
>niparing  it  with  the  preceding  vcar. 

(The  Executive  order  referrea  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  fol- 
iws;) 

EXECUTIVE  ORDEK. 

I  herebr  authorize  and  direct  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  In  pre- 
Tlblng  regulations  for  licenses  under  section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
•ove6  AnguBt  10,  IfllT,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national 
«urlty  and  defense  by  encouraging  tbe  production,  conserving  the  supply, 
id  controlling  the  tllstrlbutlon  of  food  products  and  fuel,"  and  In  enforcing 
id  carrying  Into  effect,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  foods,  feeds,  and  their  derlva- 
ve  products,  that  part  of  section  5  which  reads  as  follows ;  "  Whenever  the 
resident  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice  of 
ly  licensee  Is  unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or 
astefui,  and  shall  order  such  licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  In  the 
'der,  to  dlscontlnne  the  same,  unless  such  order,  which  shall  recite  the  facts 
lund,  Is  revoked  or  su^)ended,  such  licensee  shall,  wtthln  the  time  prescribed 
.  the  order,  discontinue  sucb  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  and  unfair 
orage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice.  The  President  may,  In  lieu 
'  any  Buch  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and  unfair  storage  charge, 
immisslon,  profit,  or  practice,  And  what  Is  a  Just  and  reasonable,  nondts- 
Imfnatory  and  fair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  and  In 
ly  proceeding  brought  In  any  court  such  order  of  the  Pre^dent  shall  be 
■Ima  fade  evidence  ;"  to  find  that  a  Just,  reasonable,  and  fair  profit  Is  the 
trmal  average  profit  wblch  persons  engaged  In  the  same  busluess  and  place 
itatned  prior  to  July  1,  1014,  under  free  competitive  conditions ;  to  Indicate, 

he  shall  see  fit  to  do  so.  what  margin  over  cost  will  return  such  a  Just,  rea- 
inable,  and  fair  profit ;  and  to  take  such  It^ai  steps  as  are  authorized  by  said 
rt  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  any  greater  profit. 

WOODBOW  WitSON. 

The  White  House, 

November  ST,  1917. 
(The  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  live  stock  as  of  January  1, 
)1S,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  are  here  printed  in  tuU, 
i  follows:) 

UNrrBD  States  Dbpartuent  of  Aoricuitube, 

BObeau  OF  Crop  Bstimates, 
Waghineton,  D.  C,  February  1,  1918. 
Tbe  crop  reporting  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United 
tates  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  reports  of  Its  correspondents  aoA 
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N.  K.~Tlie  iiuitilwr  imi  <iii  riiniis.  i.  c.  in  clti^  nDil  villuK*^.  1^  not  ei<ttiuut«<J 
jt-Hi-l.v.  Iiut  tlii-ir  iiuiiilnT  In  mill  hk  rtiw>np<l  by  the  <*nKUK  wan:  Horses,  3,183,- 
WXI;  inulw.  270.00(l:  taltle,  1.8TO.O0O;  sheep.  391,000;  swine,  1,288.000.  The 
(■eoKiu  of  1930  iilwi  i-eiKirtetl  KMI.IKKI  HHses  and  humw  on  fiinnB  and  17.000  not 
DU  fariuK :  2,9ir>.ooo  jHinti:  od  faruiB  end  115.000  not  on  fanuH. 

Fvllowjni!  (-IiHDjs-K  ill  fHi-ui  Hiiiiuak  I'uiupared  with  January  1,  1917.  are 
InrlliiiltHl : 

In  iiumiM-rK.  iinrsiv  have  iucrenHPil  ATiS.OOO:  inul^B  Infreaiied  101.000:  milch 
<i>n-K  increatied  390.000:  uttier  cattle  liKrreaHed  1.837.000:  sheep  Increased  1,284.- 
OOU:  Kwine  Increaned  3.871.000. 

In  uveruee  value  iter  head.  hurHeii  increased  £1.30;  muleii  increased  $10.59: 
luilch  <-uWH  IncreaKcil  SfiOMG ;  other  cattle  Increased  $4.9G ;  sheep  IncreiLsed 
»4.e9:  Ru-liie  Increafieil  S7.76. 

In  total  value,  tiOTHea  IncreiiHed  »66,318,000;  mules  increased  $63,058,000: 
mlldi  wwn  iiicreiiHed  11278388.000:  other  cattle  increased  $282,431,000;  sheep 
liK-reusHl  $238.338,000 :  and  KWliie  increased  $599,378,000. 

The  ti>tul  value  on  January  1,  1918,  of  all  animals  enumerated  above  was 
$8,2e3.!i24.O00,  Bs  wmimred  willi  $6,735,612,000,  on  January  1,  1917.  an  increase 
of  $1,527,912,000,  or  22.7  per  wnt 

The  liwreaKe  of  4.5  per  cent  in  numhers  of  all  "  other  cattle  "  Is  due  to  aa 
Increase  of  4.2  per  (■cut  In  calves;  22.7  i)er  cent  in  heifers  for  milk;  8.5  per  cent 
111  other  heiferH:  a  detTpaw  of  3.2  j<er  cent  tn  steers,  anil  an  Increase  of  1.9 
per  cent  In  other  cattle  (milch  cowh  not  Included).  Swine  over  six  months 
old  iiicreaneil  4J)  |)er  cent ;  those  under  six  montlis  increased  7.8  per  cent. 
I.,Eo:v  M.  Ertabrook. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Nat  <'.  MuKRAY, 
G.  K.  HoLUEs. 
FxATtK  Andrews. 
S.  A.  Jones, 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
Appro  ve<i : 

AHino  Se<-retary. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  that  those  are  Department  of  Agriculbire  fig- 
ures.   You  are  in  general  familiar  with  the  method  of  making  them. 

The  Chairman. ^Vould  you  give  that  as  to  hogs  and  cattle,  please! 

Mr.  CoTix>N.  According  to  that  statement,  milch  cows  are  '23,- 
'284,000  on  January  1, 1918,  as  against  22,894,000. 

Other  cattle  are  43.546,000  on  January  1,  1918,  as  against  41,- 
«89,000.  as  in  1917. 

Sheep,  48,900,000,  January  1,  1918,  as  against  47,616,000  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Swine,  71,374,000,  January  1,  1918,  as  against  67,503,000  the  year 
before. 

The  Chaibman.  Right  there,  Mr,  Cotton,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
discrepancy.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  60,000,000  hogs,  and  the  1st  of  January,  71,000,000.  Some- 
body referred  the  other  day  to  that  11,000,000  as  being  "provi- 
dential" hogs.     That  would  not  come  under  your  control,  would  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  1  only  have  to  do  vi'ith  the  Itilling  and  shipping  of 
live  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  investigation  on  your 
own  account  to  see  how  that  could  happen,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  these  statistics  I  have  given  you  ate  the  only 
statistics  there  are  on  live  stock  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  how  you  would 
account  for  this  sudden  leap  of  11,000,000  hogs  from  September  tc» 
January,  four  months? 
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Mr,  Cotton.  The  forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  en- 
larging. I  assume  that  the  present  figures  are  more  nearly  accurate 
than  any  other.  I  have  not  any  explanation  of  that  discrepancy. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  many  more  cattle  came  to  the  market  last  year 
than  the  year  before,  and  less  hogs.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  went  up.  But  the  point  I  had  par- 
ticularly in  mind  was  this :  This  statement  of  September  was 
60,000,000. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  statement  was  that! 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  statement,  I  think,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  sixty-odd  million  stock  hogs  September  1. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wadsworth,  this  statement  was  made  that 
that  was  5,000,000  less  than  tliere  were  in  the  country  on  September 
1,  1916,  and  then,  on  September  1, 1916,  speaking  from  memory,  there 
were  8,000,000  less  than  on  September  1, 1915,  t^ing  a  falling  off  of  a 
very  considerable  per  cent  in  the  hog  supply  of  the  country,  and  on 
that  falling  off  the  Department  of  Apiculture  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration both  made  their  drive  for  increase  of  production,  based  on 
this  low  estimate  and  this  falling  off,  which  was,  of  course,  alarming, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  hog  committee  was  that  thirteen  And  three- 
tenths  times  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  com  would  be  allowed  for  & 
hundred  pounds  of  live-weight  hogs  would  he  necessary  to  restore 
the  hog  production  to  normal  and  that  fourteen  and  three-tenths 
would  Be  necessary  to  get  the  increase  that  was  desired. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that.  Mr.  Cotton!  The  country,  as  I 
understand  it,  took  that  estimate  of  60,000,000;  they  acted  on  the 
advice  of  the  Government  about  stimulating  production  and  fattened 
their  hogs.  They  took  that  in  good  earnest  and  acted  on  it.  The 
result  which  followed  was  that  this  71,000,000  estimate  and  the  fail- 
ure to  maintain  the  ratio  was  a  falling  off  in  production. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  not  any  quick  method  of  answering  that, 
Senator.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  hogs  that  were  com- 
ing to  the  market  last  fall  for  slaughter  that  would  have  been  in  the 
ordinary  case  slaughtered  which  went  back  to  the  feeders  again, 
which  was  new.  But  there  is  no  answer  to  the  state  of  facts  you  put 
in  the  sense  that  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  the  hogs.  You  understand, 
all  of  these  matters  are  matters  of  estimate ;  that  you  are  not  dealing 
in  any  of  these  estimates  with  precise  figures  until  you  come  to 
figures  of  slaughter.    There  you  get  precise  ground. 

Senator  Norris,  Mr.  Cotton,  in  relation  to  that  hog  increase  from 
January  1, 1917,  to  January  1,  1918,  can  you  give  the  committee  any 
information  as  to  the  weight  of  the  hogs!  Your  statistics  would 
apply  only  to  the  number? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Those  statistics  apply  to  the  number,  but  I  have  inde- 
pendent statistics  from  the  actual  stockyards  operations.  The  hogs 
coming  to  this  market  at  this  period  are,  roughly,  30  to  iO  pounds 
heavier  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  or  than  was  usual. 

Senator  Noeris.  You  mean  that  the  hogs  in  January,  1918,  were 
heavier  hogs  than  the  January,  1917,  hogsf 
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Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  will  make  it  March  and  February 

Senator  Nohrw  (interposing).  I  used  January  because  you  used 
that  as  to  the  date  you  gave  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  January  that  was  not  true,  but  in  February  and 
March  it  was  true;  it  was  not  so  much  in  January. 

Senator  Norris.  I  have  been  toid  that  the  hogs  in  January,  1917, 
while  the  statistics  show  they  were  less  in  number  than  in  January, 
1918,  that  they  would  probably  weigh  more  pounds. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  broadly  true,  without  any  questioD. 

Senator  NoBara.  In  19171 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  1917. 

Senator  Nokbis.  1917  and  19181 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no.  They  weigh  much  more  in  1918;  and  that 
difference  in  weight,  as  I  say,  in  F^ruary  and  March,  has  got  up  to 
80  or  40  pounds.  For  instance,  the  February  figures,  as  I  rwall 
them,  were  30  pounds,  and  now  it  is  still  higher. 

Senator  Nohris.  If  that  be  trucj  the  increase  of  that  many  more 
pounds  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  numbers  f 

Mr.  Cotton.  Obviously,  and  from  a  national  point  of  view  and  a 
shipping  point  of  view,  it  is  just  as  good  to  have  hogs  10  per  cent 
heavier  as  it  is  to  have  10  per  cent  more  hogs. 

Senator'  N^orris.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Cotton,  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point i 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes ;  pretty  nearly ;  not  as  to  every  producer. 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  these  heavily  fattened  hogs  are  being 
discriminated  against  now. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  we  spoke  of  yesterday.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  light  hogs  to-dav  bring  the  higner  price,  but  the  answer  is  there 
are  almost  no  light  "hogs.  There  are  few  light  hogs;  the  great  mass 
of  the  hogs  are  neavy;  that  must  be  so,  or  there  could  not  be  any 
fiuch  gain  of  averages  as  30  or  40  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  these  heavy  hogs  that  you  are 
referring  to  now,  there  are  three  cau^s  that  affect  that  condition. 
One  is  that  a  good  many  feeders  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  Govem- 
ment  to  fatten  very  heavily;  another  is  the  shortage  of  cars  and  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  move  the  hogs  to  the  markets  when  they  were 
really  finished,  but  had  to  keep  on  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  a  third  cause  that  also  operated 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  cause,  and  I  would  like  to  men- 
lion  that,  which  is  their  having  marketed  a  great  many  head  of 
brood  sows. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  would  not  beinclined  to  think  that  was  correct. 
Nobody  can  speak  with  absolute  authority  on  these  things,  but  the 
figures  of  marketing  show  something.  The  most  precise  figure  is 
the  dockage  for  piggy  sows,  and  that  shows  no  particular  increase — 
some  increase.  Another  cause  which  should  be  considered  in  addi- 
tion to  that  is  the  immense  quantity  of  soft  corn  in  the  country  which 
could  come  to  market  practically  only  in  the  shape  of  hogs  and  cattle. 

The  Chaikhan.  That  adds  to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  accounts  foi 
a  great  deal  of  itt 

Mr.  Cotton.  With  those  things  you  have  the  picture,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  two  statements  on  which  I  based  that  state- 
ment about  the  hea\'y  sows:  One  is  from  Mr,  StuU,  of  Omaha,  who 
stated  that  there  were  more  hogs  marketed  in  the  Omaha  market 
than  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  yards;  that  notwithstanding 
the  increased  number  of  hogs  tne  weight  of  the  whole  market  was 
heavy — averaged  out  heavy.  He  stated  that  was  due  to  the  heavy 
sows. 

The  other  basis  on  which  I  founded  my  remark  was  a  statement 
which  has  been  made  here  that  in  my  State  they  made  a  survey  of 
the  hog-  situation  through  the  county  assessors  and  they  found  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  State  of  about  25  per  cent — 
that  is,  there  were  found  to  be  about  seven  sows  for  nine  farms — and 
the  witness  further  said  he  had  taken  an  inventory  of  the  hogs  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  yards  and  had  found  many  cows  which  have  not 
yet  dried  up. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cotton,  if  that  does  not 
explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  figures  given  by  your 
department  and  the  testimony  of  men  who  claim  that  the  sows  are 
being  marketed  in  a  piggy  condition? 

Mr.  Cotton.  This  evidence  cornea  fi-om  the  dockage  on  account 
of  piggy  sows  when  hogs  are  sold  in  the  market. 

Senator  Nohbis.  If  they  were  not  piggy,  the  records  of  your  depart- 
ment would  not  show  anything  about  it,  would  they? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  evidence  is  final,  but  I  do 
mean  that  if  there  were  any  great  marketing  of  brood  sows  over  the 
whole  district  you  would  be  pretty  sure  to  find  it  reflected  in  the 
dockage  records.  Of  course,  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  I  mean  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  place  to  look.  You  will  find,  however,  that  there  is 
always  in  these  or  any  other  figures  a  big  variance  in  the  yard  you 
are  talking  about;  that  is,  you  will  get  in  districts  which  have  diffi- 
culties with  their  feeds,  and  there  you  will  find  the  piggy  sows 
coming  up,  and  that  would  be  particularly  true  of  the  more  western 
districts. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  this  explanation  for  the  failure  of 
an  increased  showing  as  to  piggy  sows:  You  know  a  sow  has  to  be 
several  weeks  advanced  before  they  dock  them  anything. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  have  understood  the  farmers  were  rushing  to 
the  markets  sows  that  would  be  piggy  before  they  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  would  be  commercially  docked  as  piggy. 

Mr.  Cotton.  A  sow  would  be  pretty  piggy  by  February,  It  is 
awfully  hard  to  get  a  correct  estimate.  And  I  should  say,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  figured  are  better 
than  the  hunch  that  a  man  gets  from  a  number  of  isolated  instances 
of  marketing  of  brood  sows. 

The  Chaihman.  Even  though  that  were  true,  the  discrepancy  of 
those  11,000,000  hcgs  has  kind  of  shaken  my  faith  in  their  figures. 

Mr.  CoiTON,  I  think  the  way  to  treat  those  figures  is  not  to  treat 
them  like  real  hogs,  but  to  treat  them  as  showmg  tendencies;  and 
that  is  the  main  result  one  would  draw  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  accept,  in  the  main,  the  part  of  the  figures 
showing  that  there  were  increases  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  January 
1,  1918,  03  compared  to  January  1,  1917? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  An  nnalysis  of  the  cattle  figures  there  on  the  f,ice 
of  them  does  not  show  that  increase,  particularly  in  the  beef  cattle. 
It  shows  the  increase  in  the  milch  cows  and  some  other  places.  You 
would  expect.  I  think,  at  a  time  like  thiss  and  in  war  to  begin  to  see 
a  falling  off  of  the  live  stock  to  some  extent  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  characterized  other  countries? 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  other  wars,  I  think. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Speaking  of  the  increased  weight  of  hogs,  Mr'. 
Cotton,  you  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the  whole  country,  or  have 
you  records  from  the  different  terminal  markets? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  only  speaking  of  that  increased  weight  at  the 
terminal  markets.  The  minute  you  go  outside  the  terminal  markeb 
in  your  figures  of  slaughter  or  weight,  or  anything  like  that,  you  are 
in  a  realm  of  guesswork. 

Senator  Gronna,  You  have  no  reference  to  the  terminal  markets, 
such  as  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  can  refer  right  now  to  Chicago,  which  showeil  30 
pounds  greater  in  February,  and  they  tell  me  now  it  is  40  pounds. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  right  in  the  com  country. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  would  be  pretty  typical. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  you  would  find,  especially  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December — I  would  not  say  about  Janu- 
ary— that  the  shipment  of  hrtgs  to  such  markets  as  St.  Paul  the 
weights  were  much  lighter.  A  lot  of  immature  hogs  were  shipped 
in  there.  I  saw  thousands  of  them  when  I  visited  the  yards  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  yet,  do  not  be  misled  on  that,  because  a  study  at 
the  weights  shows  a  constant  increase  in  weights  in  practically  pU 
the  markets.  Those  immature  hogs  to  an  extent  that  has  never 
happened  before  which  went  back  to  fatten.  The  figures  of  the  hog3 
that  came  in  lean  and  went  out  to  the  regions  where  they  had  feed 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  things  of  this  winter's  business,  some- 
thing that  never  happened  before  in  any  such  volume.  For  one  week, 
for  mstance,  I  found  there  were  over  90,000  of  such  pigs  ready  to 
fatten  went  out  from  the  central  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  same  figures  for  the  preceding 
year? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Practically  none  the  year  before  and  90,000  for  one 
week  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  Chairmak.  There  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration  to  increase  the  production 
of  hogs? 

Mr,  Cotton.  There  was  a  very  distinct  drive  under  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  issued  a  statement  encouraging  an  i"" 
creased  production  of  hogs? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  might  very  well  have  done  that.  We  wanted  the 
hoj^.     But  it  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  3d  of  November! 

Mr.  Cotton,  I  have  certainly  told  my  people  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  statement  read. 
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(Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  thereupon  read  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Pood  Admin istbation, 

Meat  Ditison, 
Chicago,  November  S,  1917. 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminletratloa  Heat 
Division  to-day  Issued  the  following  etatement  relative  to  the  prices  of  hogs : 

The  mala  purposes  of  the  Food  Administration  as  to  hogs  are  four :  To  see 
that  the  producer  at  all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs,  so  that  It 
will  be  profitable  to  him ;  to  see  that  the  farmer  Increases  the  number  of  bogs 
bred ;  to  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the  middleman ;  and  to  eliminate 
speculation. 

All  these  purpose  are  uecessary,  because  we  must  have  more  hogs,  so  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  shall  at  all  times  get  an  adequate  supply  of  hogs  at  the 
lowest  feasible  price. 

We  shall  establish  rigid  control  of  the  packer.  Fair  prices  to  the  farmer 
for  his  hogs,  we  believe,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  full  control  which  the 
Food  Administration  has  over  the  buying  of  the  allies,  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Belgian  relief,  and  the  neutrals,  which  together  constitute 
a  considerable  (actor  In  the  market 

The  first  step  Is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in  prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the  central 
markets.  These  prices  must  become  stable  so  that  Uie  farmer  knows  where  he 
stands  am]  will  feet  Justified  in  Increasing  hogs  for  next  winter.  The  prices, 
so  far  as  we  can  affect  them,  will  not  go  below  a  minimum  of  about  $15.50  per 
hundredweight  for  the  average  of  the  packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  market 
until  further  notice. 

We  have  had  and  shall  have  the  advice  of  a  board  composed  of  practical  hog 
growers  and  experts.  That  board  advises  that  the  best  yardstick  to  measure 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  hog  is  the  cost  of  corn.  That  board  further  ad- 
vises tiat  the  ratio  of  com  price  to  hog  price  on  the  average  over  a  series  of 
years  has  been  about  12  to  1  (or  a  little  less).  In  the  past,  when  the  ratio 
has  been  lower  than  12  to  1,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  has  decreased. 
When  it  was  higher  than  12,  the  hogs  have  increased.  The  hoard  has  eiven 
Its  judgment  that  to  bring  the  stock  of  hogs  back  to  normal  under  present  con- 
ditions the  ratio  should  be  about  13.  Therefore,  as  to  tiie  hogs  farrowed 
next  sjirlog,  we  will  try  to  stabilize  the  price  so  that  the  farmer  can  count  on 
getting  for  each  100  pounds  of  hog  ready  for  market  thirteen  tiroes  the  average 
cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn  fed  into  the  hogs. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  statement.  It  is  not  a  guaranty 
backed  by  money.  It  is  not  a  promise  by  the  packers.  It  is  a  statement  of 
the  Intention  and  policy  of  tlie  Food  Administration,  which  means  to  do  iustice 
to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  doubt  that  is  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  commented  on  the  latter  part  of  it  yes 
terday.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  to  ascertain  whether  th' 
farmers  engaged  in  feeding  hogs  this  last  season  have  been  realizinj 
profits  or  costs  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  constantly  seeing  farmers'  cos 
sheets  and  watching  farm  prices. 

The.  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  accepted  the  ratio — I  believe  you  di( 
last  fall,  as  I  remember — that  13  to  1  was  about  reasonable? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no;  that  is  very  much  more  than  a  reasonabi 
ratio. 

The  Chaihman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  is  I  understood  yoi 
had  insisted  on  that  ratio  as  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no.  Why,  that  ratio,  I  should  think  it  wouh 
show,  as  to  the  ho^  committee's  advice,  a  very  handsome  return  to  th 
farmer,  a  stimulative  retuiTi. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  stimulative  return  up  to  Novembe 
was  13.3. 
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Mr.  Ccnrrnf.  Xo;  I  woold  prefer  to  refer  to  the  npcwt  <hi  that.  I 
think  yoa  are  wroiif. 

The  CHjireifAir,  Have  yon  it  tiieret 

Mr,  Corroif,  I  have  it  here. 

The  CnAUHAK.  As  I  rranember,  their  statement  was  that  11.67 
time*  a  bushel  of  com  per  100  ponnds  of  lire-weight  hogs  was  cost— 
the  statement  brWallace  Ereriurd. 

Mr.  {'OTTox,  The  commisaon  finds  that  the  approsimately  equiva- 
lent value  of  12  bushels  of  No.  S  com  is  necessary  to  produce  100 
Eounds  of  avera^  live  bogs  under  average  farm  conditions.  While 
(^  production  for  the  10  years  ending  1918  has  been  maintained  at 
a  ratio  of  11.67  com  to  100  pounds  of  hogs,  we  believe  that  when  all 
the  lists  are  taken  into  account  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been 
a  ^otit  on  hogs  on  this  ratio  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  that  their  recommendatioD 
was  that  13,1  would  restore  the  production  to  normal  and  14.3  wonld 
raise  it  to  the  desired  increase. 

Mr.  Cotton,  I  think  that  is  their  finding. 

Senator  Gbonna.  But  that  ratio  is  based  upon  a  certain  grade  of 
com. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No.  2  com. 

Senator  Gbonna,  Now,  has  the  fact  that  we  have  been  having  a  lot 
of  soft  com  been  taken  into  consideration  this  year!  Of  course,  tia 
only  com  that  has  been  sold  and  fed,  practically,  I  suppose,  has  been 
soft  com. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  actual  com  that  has  gone  into  the  hog  has  been 
soft  com. 

Senator  Gbonna.  I  understand  that  com  has  been  sold  on  the 
market  containing  as  high  as  40  per  cent  moisture, 

Mr.  Cotton.  On,  all  sorts  of  corn  have  been  marketed. 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  that  it  would  require 
more  bushels,  and  if  you  base  your  figures  on  that  soft  com  and  the 
price  that  ia  paid  for  that  soft  com,  it  eeenas  to  me  that  injustice 
might  be  done  to  the  producer  in  that  way. 

Mr,  Cotton,  The  feeding  value  of  the  soft  com  is  much  less  than 
the  feeding  value  of  the  hard  com,  of  course.  But  if  you  read  that 
report  as  a  whole  you  will  also  see  what  that  committee  recom- 
mended was  a  minimum  be  held  of  $16  for  the  present  crop,  they 
recognizing  quite  well  that  nobody  could  attempt  to  put  the  13  ratio 
in  force  nt  once,  and  they  recommended  the  minimum  of  $16  to  be 
put  on  for  that  meat  period. 

The  Chaibman.  Up  to  February  1? 

Mr,  Cotton,  I  do  not  remember  their  limit  about  that.  May  be 
you  are  right,  though. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  the  other  evidence  that  I  have  had,  indicates  that  those  who 
have  been  fattening  hogs  this  winter  have  been  taking  a  loss  on  them. 

Mr.  Cotton,  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  pretty  well  satisfied  with  hog  prices. 

Senator.  Page.  In  Oklahoma  they  claim  they  have  even  been 
obliged  to  use  wheat  for  feeding  hogs, 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  suppose  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  wheat  feeding.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  it  is  wrong  to  feed 
wheat,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  it  done. 
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Senator  Pace.  Some  representative  for  Okliihoma  was  here  and 
made  the  statement  that  the  Oklahoma  farmers  could  better  use  their 
wheat  for  feeding  hogs  than  to  sell  their  wheat  and  feed  corn. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  get  as  much  for  their  wheat  as 
they  had  topay  for  com  during  &  part  of  the  time. 

Senator  Gkonna.  You  think  that  is  very  small  in  amount,  do  you 
not,  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  really  do.  It  is  very  sad  if  it  should  happen  at  all. 
But  it  is  small  in  amount. 

The  Chairman.  The  Coimcil  of  Ifational  Defense  for  Oklahoma 
estimated  that  there  have  been  30,000  bushels  a  day  fed. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  feeding  of  wheat  has  not  been  confined  to 
Oklahoma,  but  has  existed  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  just  one  of  those  things — ^you  hear  rumors  every- 
where about  it. 

Senator  Nokris.  Senator  Wadsworth  has  some  information  about 
it,  I  think. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cotton,  if  it  takes  12  times  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  com  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork,  how  are  they  making 
money,  when  they  have  been  paying  as  high  as  $1.60  and  $2  for  com  i 

Mr.  CoTFON.  The  bulk  of  the  farmers'  com  which  has  been  put 
into  hogs  has  not  been  $1.80  com,  or  anything  like  it. 

Senator  Paqe.  About  what  has  it  been! 

Mr.  Cotton,  Those  figures  are  hard  to  tell  with  accuracy.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  for  January,  I  think,  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.35. 

Senator  Gronna,  What  market? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  the  general  average.  I  suppose  that  means 
railroad  market.  You  will  find  during  all  this  winter  the  corn 
price  on  the  Chicago  market  a  high  one,  up  in  the  sort  of  figures 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  which  has  been  largely  caused  by  the  diffi- 
culties  of  transportation. 

The  CHAmMAN.  'It  has  been  higher  out  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
than  it  has  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  and  a  great  deal  lower  in  other  portions  of  the 
corn  belt  than  Chicago. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  theie  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  where 
a  farmer  raises  a  hog  and  raises  his  com  and  feeds  his  own  corn  to 
his  own  hogs,  possibly,  by  allowing  no  overliead  charges  and  no 
wages,  and  taking  what  he  could  get  for  the  corn  and  hogs,  he  would 
have  money  when  he  sold  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  a  pretty  moderate  statement.  I  take  it  that 
there  is  no  question  that  tne  corn  farmer  who  could  market  his  com 
got  a  perfectly  good  price  this  winter;  that  would  be  my  judgment. 
And  the  marketing  or  that  corn  through  the  live  stock  has  not  been 
as  advantageous  to  him  as  marketing  it  through  sales  to  the  terminal 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  true  also. 

Senator  Page.  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  feeding  their  com  to 
the  hogs  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  even  though 
they  were  getting  a  little  less  price  in  that  way?  I  know  that  is 
so  m  the  East.  ' 
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Mr.  CoTTDN,  A  great  portion  of  the  com  must  be  niarketed  in  the 
.shape  of  live  stork — I  mean  the  commercial  com  that  comes  to  the 
market  is  relatively  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  com. 

Senator  Park.  They  do  not  feel  the  need  of  keepi^  up  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  Oklahoma  aa  we  do  in  Vermont,  In  Vermont  we  have 
got  to  do  it  or  our  farms  will  soon  become  anprodnctive. 

The  Chairman.  In  Oklahoma  they  do  not  yet. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Not  yet.  I  think  that  ia  a  sound  answer.  The  real 
stimulant  is  keep  up  your  niininuim  price.  That  is  the  way  to  stimu- 
late. The  profliirtion  comiiiitfee  recommended  a  stimulative  ratio— 
they  ^^Hid  13.3,  or  something  like  that,  and  I  diwrounted  it  and  said 
13  flat.  But  that  does  not  go  into  effect  at  all.  according  to  that 
statement,  except  for  the  hogs  farrowed  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  to  try  to  maintain  that  ratio! 

Mr.  Cotton.  \ow? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  sir.  You  mean  to-morrow, 
we  will  say,  or  the  next  day? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  the  hogs  farrowed  this  spring. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Surej  that  is  what  I  said.  Whether  I  can  do  it  or 
not  is  another  question.  But  certainly  that  statement  is  as  flat  as 
T  could  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  plan  by  which  yon 
intend  to  try  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cotton.  What  I  intend  to  do.  as  far  as  I  have  any  influence, 
is  to  put  that  buying  at  a  figure  that  will  reach  that  result  on  the 
whole.  That  does  not  indicate,  nor  did  I  think  of  trying  to  make 
that  a  promissory  note  to  the  individual  farmer  in  everj'  community. 
There  is  no  such  inference,  I  think,  from  the  statement. 

Senator  Pacik,  Mr,  Cotton,  are  you  conscious  that  in  your  own  ad- 
justment of  these  matters  you  are  not  trying  a  little  more  to  help  the 
allies  across  the  water  than  you  are  to  help  the  fanner  who  produces! 

Mr,  Cotton,  I  am  conscious  of  this,  very  clearly — and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  want  to  be  corrected — my  first  job  is  to  get  meat  abroad; 
that  has  got  to  go  whoever  is  hurt.  The  second  job  is.  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  affect  that  market  by  the  price  I  pay — when  I  say  "  I "  it 
is  not  I,  but  the  department.  I  mean  to  live  up  to  the  promise  to  that 
producer,  and  I  do  not  agree  that  the  hog  prices  have  not  been  on 
the  whole  pretty  good.  I  think  the  hog  prices  have  not  been  bad 
this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  very  little  profit. 

Senator  Paoe,  We  have  had  individual  after  individual,  who  has 
come  from  the  West,  who  insists  that  in  some  way  or  other  this  mat- 
ter is  working  out  so  that  the  farmer  is  being  injured,  and  unduly 
injured,  by  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  by  yourself  and  those  con- 
nected with  you. 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  first  place,  may  I  stamp  on  that  right  now, 
that  there  has  been  no  arbitrary  fixing  of  live-stock  prices^  I  do 
not  mean  to  do  it ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  itj  and  I  hope  neither  I  nor 
anylK>dy  else  will  ever  be  put  in  the  position  to  the  packer  to  say 
"Pav  this,"  because  the  day  I  get  in  that  position  that  is  the  day  when 
we  become  entirely  responsible  for  this  live-stock  market. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr,  Cotton,  how  has  it  been  possible  to  main- 
tain a  price  of  $15.50?     Has  that  been  done  by  certain  regulations 
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prescribing  what  weight  hoes  or  what  weight  cattle  must  be  bought? 
You  certainly  haie  iiccoinpTished  that  result. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  certainly  has  not.  The  packers  would  not  agree 
to  that  statement.  lSo,  they  being  unwilling  to  agree  to  it,  I  made  it. 
Now,  I  said  to  them,  "  That  is  my  statement  and  that  is  uiy  policy. 
I  am  going  to  put  in  all  the  buying  orders  I  can  give  to  support  that 
statement,  so  that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  pay  that  money."  And 
so  far  not  only  has  that  been  done,  but  that  has  not  been  a  maximum, 
but  has  been  really  a  minimum.  Hence,  we  find,  for  instance,  the 
hogs  from  $17  to  $17.65  on  the  Chicago  base  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  ^^tate.  Mr.  Cotton,  as  your  first  purpose,  to 
keep  the  meat  moving  to  the  allies. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  first  purpose. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  maintain  the  supply. 
The  object  of  first  concern  would  be  to  maintain  production,  and 
unless  you  maintain  production  you  would  be  cutting  down  the  tree 
that  bore  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Any  policy  that  does  not  maintain  production — not 
necessarily  to  a  present  standard,  but  to  a  wise  standard — because 
you  must  expect  some  falling  off,  and  you  will  get  it  whether  you 
expect  it  or  not;  and  any  policy  which  does  not  look  to  maintaining 
production  is,  of  course,  a  foolish  policy. 
Senator  Gronna.  It  is  fatal;  it  is  more  than  foolish. 
Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  anything  you  want  to  call  it.  It  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be. 

The  Chairman.  Isolated  instances  would  not  count.     But  I  have 
a  communication  from  a  man  who  raised  hogs  who  had  lost  40  cents 
a  bushel- 
Mr.  Cotton.  Wait  just  a  minute ■ 

The  Chairman.  Please  wait  until  I  finish  my  statement,  and  then 
you  can  comment  upon  it. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Another  statement  is  that  upon  his  hogs  he  had 
lost  $100  on  the  com  fed  into  them.  Another  man  from  Omaha, 
a  broken  there  and  who  takes  a  gi-eat  deal  of  interest  in  the  business 
and  who  has  been  a  very  close  observer,  writes  me  that  with  hogs 
selling  for  what  they  are  worth  to-day  he  has  received  $4  less  a 
hundred  pounds  than  the  hogs  would  cost  to  put  on  the  hundred 
pounds  of  weiglit  as  corn  was  quoted  that  day  in  Omaha.  Of  course, 
these  two  farmers  who  wrote  me  I  did  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  their  statements,  because  a  hundred  factors  would  affect  that,  but 
this  statement  from  Omaha  of  the  average  lost  based  on  the  quotation 
of  hogs  that  day  and  the  quotation  of  corn  that  day,  with  so  many 
quotations  from  farmers,  however  isolated,  led  me  to  think  that  maybe 
a  good  many  farmers  were  losing  money  on  hogs. 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  will  find,  of  course,  peojMe  losing  money.  I 
should  have  said  that  the  prices  on  hogs  were  remunerative  during 
the  past  winter,  and  I  should  think  mat  is  right.  If  you  mean. 
Has  the  farmer  been  able  to  obtain  through  the  marketing  of  the 
hogs  the  same  price  for  his  com  which  he  would  have  gotten  if  he 
could  have  gotten  it  to  the  terminal  market,  I  am  with  you  without 
a  minute's  reflection.  He  has  not. 
The  Chairman,  Then  that  has  been  a  losing  operation? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Xo:  it  does  not  follow  to  that  conclusioii  for  one 
vt\oxt\eY\t. 

The  CfTAntM'AN.  He  may  have  made  a  profit,  but  he  conld  haTe 
made  a  higher  profit,  so  he  was  losing  the  margin  of  profit,  what- 
ever it  was. 

Mr.  Cotton.  With  that  I  quite  agree.  Jfot  many  of  the  faanneTS 
have  been  able  to  market  through  their  hogs  the  com  at  the  same 
prices  indicaterl  by  the  terminal  market  for  com  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chatitman.  Have  yon  some  of  the  cost  sheets  with  you  that 
yon  referred  to  awhile  ago.  showing  the  profits  on  hogs  at  corrent 
prices? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  not,  sir.  For  instance,  the  varioos  people 
who  have  been  before  me — many  of  them — left  their  cost  sheets 
with  me  for  analysis. 

Senator  Paotr.  Speaking  broadly,  can  you  j^ay  that  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  manipulation,  if  there  may  be  anything  of  that  kind 
spoken  of,  would  keep  the  packer  where  he  has  not  received  an 
undue  profit? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  sf>. 

Senator  pAf^i.  He  has  not? 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  attribute  the  increased  supply  of  hogs 
estimated  by  the  department  due  in  part  to  the  drive  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  increase  profluction  and  partly  to  remunerative  prices? 

Mr,  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  any  individual  judgment  on  that  is 
of  great  value.  The  prominent  cause  of  the  increased  weight  of 
hogs  has  been  transportation  and  soft  com.  But  the  farmer  has 
undoubtedly  lj»een  influenced — ^no  body  can  say  what  percentages  or 
amounts — by  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  patriotic  thing  to  produce  the 
hogs,    I  have  not  any  question  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  about  that.  And,  of 
course,  as  long  as  he  can  come  out  even  he  will  do  it.  But  he  can 
not  do  that  at  a  loss  and  continue  to  do  it  any  more  than  he  can  live 
in  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  Cotton.  He  certainly  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been,  according  to  your  conclusion, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  country? 

Mr.  (VrroN.  I  know  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  weight  and 
number  of  hogs  coming  to  the  markets.  That  I  know.  And  these 
figures,  as  far  as  the  estimates  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  show 
anything,  on  the  whole  there  is  an  increase  in  livestock  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Chaikman.  What  was  the  reason,  then,  for  these  porkless 
daysj  if  there  are  more  hogs  in  the  country,  and  more  hogs  and 
heavier  hogs  coming  to  the  market  than  we  need  for  ourselves  and 
the  allies?    Why  cut  down  the  denumd  by  porkless  days? 

Mr.  (^orroN.  In  the  first  place,  Senators,  you  are  asking  me  ques- 
tions wliere  I  am  not  the  arbiter.  1  came  in  here  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. But  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  state  about  it: 
The  porkless  day  has  resulted  in  a  perfectly  clear  piling  up  of 
more  pork  for  export  than  usual.  The  denmnds  of  the  allied  nations 
in  the  future  and  at  the  present  time  are  so  great  that  they  can  only 
be  fulfilled  if  there  is  less  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  speaking  of  pork  now  ? 
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Mr.  Cotton,  I  am  speaking  of  pork.  The  porkless  day  has  had  a 
pretty  clear  result,  I  think.  It  means  that  those  better  able  to 
aflford  it  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork,  whereas  any  conservation 
reached  in  any  other  method  is  much  more  likely  to  fall  on  those  lesa 
able  to  bear  it,  and  that  is  those  who  need  it  more. 

At  the  present  time  the  allies  need  all  the  pork  they  can  get,  and 
the  limiting  factor  is  transportation,  speaking  broadly ;  and  to  meet 
that  war  need  we  should,  as  a  national  policy,  I  think,  keep  our  sur- 
plus of  those  products  as  high  as  we  can  so  that  we  can  ship  as 
thea-  Meed  is. 

The  Chaibkan.  You  think  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  hogs  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  required  supply! 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  hope  they  will;  I  tnink  we  miist  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

The  Chairman.  That,  if  I  undei-stand  you,  is  your  justification 
for  the  porkless  day! 

Mr.  Cotton,  As  I  have  stated,  yes.  Of  coui-se  there  is,  beyond 
that,  sir,  a  very  great  effect,  and  I  think  a  good  effect  on  the  nation 
from  the  porkless  da^ ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  national  need 
of  saving,  of  the  wisdom  of  saving  and  of  the  necessity  of  saving 
if  the  expenses  of  the  war  are  to  be  paid,  as  they  must  be  paid,  from 
current  earnings  of  the  people  and  by  expense  of  the  war,  I  mean 
the  exports  to  the  allied  nations,  as  well  as  the  direct  governmental 


The  Chaibman.  The  porkless  day  has  been  abandoned,  has  it 
not! 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  not  know  it,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  I  know  it  has  not,  I  went  in  last  night  to  the 
Shorehara  and  asked  for  a  mess  of  pigs'  feet,  and  they  said  "  We 
can  not  give  it  to  you.  We  have  got  it,  but  can  not  serve  you,  be- 
cause it  is  a  porkless  day." 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  yesterday  was  the  meatless 
day,  which  applies  to  all  meats,  but  there  was  a  porkless  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  has  been  abandoned  and  relaxed,  simply  be- 
cause— here,  again,  do  not  treat  m©  as  the  decider  of  these  things— 
but  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  success  of  the  policy  of  conservation, 
plus  the  increase  of  production,  has  brought  the  supply  to  a  state 
when  further  and  complete  methods  of  restriction  are  no  longer 
essential  for  keeping  us  in  safe  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  those  two  factors  reacted  on  the  price  of 
hogs  in  the  producers'  hands?  You  say  reduced  demand  resulted 
from  conservation.  If  there  is  reduced  demand,  of  course,  a  fixed 
supply  would  be  lesa  in  value! 

Mr,  Cotton.  Any  reduced  demand  must  operate  the  way  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  as  estimated — of  course,  this  is  the  entire 
policy — that  the  meat  consumption  has  been  reduced  about  25  per 
cent,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole! 

Mr.  Cotton.  On  that,  there  again,  we  are  getting  into  difficult 
range  of  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  speculation. 

Mr.  Cotton.  But  here  is  the  thing.  You  take  the  beef  that  comes 
into  the  central  markets,  and  something  happens  to  it.    None  of  it  is 
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wast«d ;  no  substantial  portioD ;  it  is  eaten  or  stored,  en*  it  goes  abroad. 
When  yon  add  up  those  factors  you  have  the  answer. 

The  Crauman.  The  stuff  is  in  existence,  but  producer,  when  you 
cut  as  much  as  that  off  his  demand,  is  not  the  price  artificially  inter- 
fered witht 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  are  getting  into  a  problem  of  a  judgment — ^ut  I 
may  not  be  quite  clear  in  answering — any  cessation  of  demand  must 
operate  to  a  decrease  of  price,  particularly  when  vou  are  dealing,  as 
you  are  here,  with  a  seasonal  product  like  hogs,  wliere  the  packer  has 
got  to  store  and  carry  a  substantial  amount  of  the  product. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  evidence  has  been  introduced  here  in  regard 
to  speeches  on  wheatless  and  porkless  days  by  Senator  Colby  and  the 
president  of  Leland  Stanford  UniTer^ty,  and  some  w(Mnan  in 
Omaha.  Senator  Colby,  amongst  other  things,  said  he  did  not  ^ow 
whether  be  would  ever  aee  another  dead  or  starring  baby,  but  that 
if  any  babies  or  soldiers  starved  that  the  death  of  the  babies  would 
be  on  the  heads  of  the  people  listening  to  him  if  they  did  not  cut  out 
the  pork;  and  they  undertook  immediately  to  organize  the  "Black 
Vigilantes"  of  55.000  women  agreeing  to  not  eat  any  more  pork 
during  the  war.  That  was  a  week  before  the  order  was  revoked.  Did 
you  taiow  they  were  making  such  flamboyant  statements  as  that  ? 

Mr.  CorroN,  I  got  a  telegram  from  a  man,  saying  that  he  tliou^ht 
they  were  making  too  radical  statements  just  about  that  time.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  it. 

Senator  Page.  Are  you  fully  convinced  of  this  regulation  as  to 
porkless  days  and  meatless  days?  Has  it  wwked  out  beneficially  for 
all  concerned? 

Mr,  CoTTox,  I,  personally,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Page,  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Do  not  try  to  endow  me  with  more  than  I  am.  I 
am  handling  a  perfectly  technical  job;  I  am  not  the  conservation 
agent.  I  should  think  that  the  porkless  day  wa*  a  necesRary,  wise 
conser%"ati(Hi  measure.  Like  any  other  measure,  you  must  not  cany 
it  to  too  great  an  extent.  If  you  start  one  of  these  things,  the  effect 
is  cumulative.  You  must  be  wise  and  careful  with  it.  But  as  to 
the  wisdom,  yes;  as  to  its  essential  benefit  T  have  no  doubt. 

Senator  Page.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  ranch  higher  price,  do  you  think,  for  pork? 

Mr.  Cotton.  A  much  more  varied  price  and  at  times  a  higher 
price. 

Senator  Pare,  And  would  not  the  higher  price  have  stimulated 
production  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  so  that  in  six  months  from 
now  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  economic  law,  would  have 
properly  regulated  Uiat? 

Mr,  Cotton,  Of  course  we  are  in  a  realm  now  where  no  man  can 
be  sure.  But  I  think  the  evil  effect  of  a  ragged  market,  ^uch  as  you 
saw  on  pork  and  cattle  last  fall,  is  not  stimulative:  that  is.  for  in- 
stance, by  the  consolidation  of  the  foreign  buying,  if  you  will  look 
at  the  price  charts,  you  will  find  cattle  prices  ana  hog  prices  going 
right  up,  and  those  things  work  both  ways.  That  high  peak  meant 
marketing  all  sorts  of  stuff.  A  crack  afterwards  meant  afterwards 
that  the  farmers  who  were  buying  feeders  on  a  veiy  high  market — 
and  that  is  really  the  explanation  partly  of  the  man^  cases  of  loss 
on  feeder  cattle  that  they  DOOght  jost  at  the  peak.    I  "wiA  yon  would 
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look  at  the  charts,  because  they  are  illiiminatiiig,  and  TKithing  could 
have  saved  those  feeders  excepting  a  progressive  up>\ar(l  trend  of 
the  cattle  market 

Senator  Gbonxa.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  idea  was  to 
force  prires  down  to  a  certain  niinimuui,  and  of  course  that  would 
permit  the  feeder  to  make  a  profit  but  how  would  that  react  on  the 
producer,  on  the  farmer  who  raised  either  the  hogs  or  the  cattle? 
Mr.  Cotton.  You  have  grievously  misunderstood  me  if  you  think 
I  ever  wanted  to  force  those  prices  down  to  anything,  I  never,  nor 
do  I  want  to,  but  I  do  believe  that  as  far  as  I  can  exercise  that  buying 
influence  that  will  be  for  stabilizing  the  market. 

Senator  GBOi<rxA.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly.  I  do  not  think  I 
misunderstood  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  fixed  a  specific 
price,  but  on  yesterday  you  did  say — at  least  I  understood  you  to 
say — ^that  you  pooled  all  the  allies'  buying  on  beef,  pork,  and  all 
these  meat  products. 

Mr.  Ck)TTOK,  Quite  right. 

Senator  Gboxna.  And  in  getting  a  price  did  you  consider  whether 
the  farmer  was  getting  the  equity — that  he  was  getting  cost  and  that 
he  was  getting  a  profit? 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  Yes,  sir:  I  did.    Take  tie  hogs 

The  Chairmax  (interposing).  On  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep? 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  Xo;  I  never  bought  any  sheep. 

Senator  Gron:na.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  we  would  have  proof 
before  this  ccnnmittee  that  men  producing  and  feeding  sheep,  hogs, 
and  cattle  have  lost  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $60  per  head,  would  you 
not  consider  that  a  ruinous  policy  to  production  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Broadly,  yes. 

Senator  Gronka.  Those  facts  have  been  stated;  those  statemente 
have  been  made  to  this  committee  as  being  facts,  Mr.  Cotton. 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  The  last  thing  I  want  is  to  ^ht  on  that.  But,  for 
instance,  with  respect  to  sheep  I  have  no  buying  power.  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  Government  a  buying  power  or  a  price-fixing  power: 

The  CsAiRMAK.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  power  somewhere  to  put 
lamb  and  mutton  on  the  blacklist. 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  On  the  what? 

The  Chatkmax.  On  the  blacklist. 

Senator  Page.  They  are  not  included  to-day  in  the  meatless  day. 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  No;  they  are  not.    They  were. 

The  Chairmak.  They  are  not,  but  they  were. 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  They  were;  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  reason  they 
were  taken  off  was  because  of  this  complaint^  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  put  on,  I  suppose,  to  conserve? 

Mr.  CoTTOK.  To  conserve? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  to  conserve  mutton,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  On  lamb? 

Mr.  CoTTou.  Not  so  as  to  get  a  surplus  of  mutton  to  save. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  shipment  abroad? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Not  for  shipment  abroad,  but  to  save  the  meat  supply 
as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  At  home.     Well,  that  reacted  on   the  price. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Somewhat,  without  doubt. 
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Stmmcir  K.itaa^'s.t^  I  uni  |rl&d  "w  cud  i^twc  ^  one  AibS-  Is  i^  bo^ 
jiHfl  Ki>  imjKiTLKDt.  ibflEL  UiBi  ibc  qoedauti  -(^  fiviaEt  fihffBhl  be  takn 
into  MtDKiafmiiiii  -«i  fur  kt  ii  &:fif(Oi3^  i^  produoo'  j£  tl>e  i|iiiiliiiii 
t>f  jPTCifh  -v'nh  ilH!iw  nud iMfODBD — oiU  t&cn  '^'jadbecsT'  **  aiiTlltiiig 

TWO   J>it!K*f 

Mr.  < -ciTTciK.  VflTT  iQ-DEib  mcnv  ixqwDUnL  became  tte  aiddlaDU 

aoi  Dcn  ^«  tL 

SMnB,T.cir<iiH».-i>L.  'VoiLid  Ptni  flBj.  Mr.  CtCDOK.  it  B  ^iwr  ladgment 
liuii  tbt  f  BimMir  Ilac  ^mdf  a  pan&t  of  ^  per  cienU  -w  15  per  ceol;,  sudi 
■mf  y<nt  iiUcw  ii»p  puctare* 

Mr-  OoTTCHK-  W-oold  I  aj  'duit* 

Mr,  C<(>TT<<3K,  1  vciuld  not  bf  B.ble  i.(>  aasmtr  Aat  yts  or  noi,  but  i 
•ttiTTifc  I  cionld  he  qcjxe  cWnr,  Tlv  fmier  -ai  csUile  m  Hk  oom  belt, 
I  ^oD^d  fiiT.  ri^n  <yS-  do:  thai  be  1ik«  mM  «D}<r  nrt  madcL.  be  has  loEt. 

The  Chaiimxs,  H*  Lit*.  tafcaE  s  Icf*  ♦ 

Mr.  CoTTC'5;.  SnrtilT.  I  TttewB.  I  (Jo  tm*  lliiBk  fine  cmm  hmvr  two 
■und^  {oi  l3a>iL  Aitd  t^  ifwuSflr  -of  ^^mv^i.  -rs:  far  as  I  have  an  impres- 
wm.  hw  )(«(.  Hap  jwidnoRrei,  ss  of^wswd  t^  lie  feoiexs  of  cattle 
Bi>d  finpgi.  I  Itax-p  nci  mdDtaDcni  wrlii^wr  *if  but  ^a<e  or  their  not 
bmtc  •abi*'  ici  o«ndani  ibeir  IrasBe*  at  a  icaatiaaiit  pinofit 

Saeal-or  G«»:!cica.  WiH  tpoo  sst  nixy  haw  iuh^  a  pmfiK  f 

Mr,  OciTTCi5;-  WiU  I  saj  i^pt  Stai*  nm&r  k  * 

SfTOsS-nr  G»03sx».  Yes. 

Mr,  Oonncw-  I  am  dW  alilp  i^  far  liaS  •cafteparacallr. 

Seami.cKr  Gnnxxi,  ITiiT  i^Kiiud  wm  met  Ik  alile  to  tBow  soBkrCfain; 
aiKiDt  Ibat.  jjiKt  «$  -wrii  it^  vera  'sue  aiii^  t-o  £a»d  «>[*  vhedter  tiif 
ptK^R'  K  imiiinj:  c-c  icisaxS  idod^t  * 

Mr.  C^vrrcnx,  1  mm  ncd  tirmtff  t^i  JTaKic-  I  am  wriag  to  be  as 
jwieoHP  -&■- 1  'Rtisu  }iwwTi~ip  Ti  i<  s  •Qoeaaan  wiiinii  i^  in  libf  biIiiiv  of  it 
cMiaaDQiaiiiT  hxktv  diSirc!h  eif  d^-ttf^minsJaein,  astd  becuer  the  pro- 
■dTKKTF  Tajy  sen  inTK±i  in  iofAlrrr,  in  abiJiTT,  in  adxmiUage.  because  of 
liif  fl'-ffpfPFinB  kind;  of  mn^cid^  and  f«Mb  libas  ifttpr  ptrcMlaoe.  that  the 
«m?irm'  liO  il  T;  «a9Hijtii)]]T  -a  ^>jD,'-b  tucupp  difiKTah  iman«r.  Bat  I  think. 
riH-  fjLT'  -a-  I  Line  ttwwj  Bt-Jc  id  fiiTTO  a  -dcioRhKaatL  t^l  the  prodoceis 
'(■»f  ibf  <a.Tilfr  Lbt*.  iiifl,,^  a  j>iy(fri-  Ii  w-craJd  be  idle  for  me  to  sar  it  is 
*  3*eir  «iM.  xiT  auTihinp  i'i*,  li«:»Tae  I  owuld  xxn  ImA  k  tip. 

Thf  iCVaism^x,  LtcQ  lue  iseit  T't-n  ciWr.  I  -did  not  uiMicr^aiid  too 
t-ci  -ssT  ibaB  a  si^iicnir  ajT'i-  I  Tm^HrstiM-id  yofD  tx?)  saT  a  MiiBDte  a^ 
liiuji  lirf  TTfidiKiw-df  (taa.iic  itud  ri)W<f-i  bad  iwm  mtataaga  In3s.bat  the 
few5<irf  bad  b«in  laJriM  a  pTfCL 

Mr.  OciTiPi.'X-  J-QfS  tbe  ^iibeir  w^j,  I  (i«  !>«  liiiiik  a  k  open  to 
■^difii  liiBl  ibf  fcwdeiT!.  Lkt*  i^fci  a  ksp.  Rnt  n  she  boe  it  ij;  a 
'dlwia'  'Cfoea^'CL  Tbe  bof  man  ba>-  fi^oiMB  dmnicif  i^  rioter  the 
miTTiV'Ti»  jucrd  mKW  ihBD  ibe  z&ixJiD'uu  licat  v^as  ua i^BaUT  asked. 
Tbe  'tnMSJQem  '(i  »b«lbMr  be  ba>  miade  a  umII  JntvA  <v  bm — -arhk'h  is 
!iiktTri«p  il^waT?  drfiipa]! — ba>  bfviiaue  loiKne  -djSicaSs  bMaaae  of  ih* 
lanraffiK'  j^tie^  ^of  S^  ^raiit^  at  ibe  viMDlira^  icaitri^  I  Jo  not  ihinlt 
don  libt -firdin&a^  Ibctf  xuas  b^  derne  hadlr;  that  he  haf  aaade  a  profit, 
I  ;kiil  inn  «Kne..     Ftir  ina-iiK*.  iiij>  wiH  am^wier  tow  soaaevhat :  Up 
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to  a  month  ago  the  hog  man  was  more  or  less  content.     The  hog 

? trices  in  November  and  December  were  generally  regarded  as  satis- 
actory.  Nothing  has  changed  since  that  time  excepting  the  price 
of  com  at  the  terminals,  and  the  price  of  com  in  districts  such  as 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  has  tended  always  to  go  up.  But  buyers  of 
those  feeders  were  not  ail  buying  com  every  day.  If  you  can  take 
a  man  who  did  nothing  but  take  hogs  and  com  and  put  them  together 
at  the  market  prices  at  the  terminal  markets  during  the  winter,  I  do 
not  think  he  would  show  9  per  cent  profit.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ? 

Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  of  my  State  to  the  hog  situation  there.  I  will  ask 
the  clerk  to  read. 

Mr.  Thompson.  From  the  Oklahoma  State  Register,  published  at 
Guthrie.  Okla.,  Thursday,  March  14, 1918  (reading) : 


Okuhoma  City,  Okla.,  Maii-k  S, 
l^e  (UfTerence  between  tbe  price  ot  tmKH  ntid  the  prtce  of  iircHlunioii  in  a 
mutter  that  is  being  consiOerwl  seriously  by  the  farmers,  Kays  S.  M.  McOulaton, 
county  agent  of  Osage  County,  wrltinfi  to  Franl<  Gituit.  prenirtent  of  the  State 
board  of  Bgricuttnre.  Unless  the  producer  has  a  good  range,  whii'h  is  not 
probable  at  this  time,  says  the  <-ounl,v  agent,  no  profit  can  lie  made  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  corn  and  pork.  Tiie  meat  retails  in  Osage  Comity  at  ,'W  rents  to 
40  cents  a  pound,  while  (he  farmer  gets  IR  cents  a  pouml  for  ills  hofts.  The 
fanner  must  sell  2J  pounds  of  porit  now  to  iturclinse  1  iiound  of  the  suhstltute 
he  is  aske<1  to  buy.    The  result  is  he  Is  not  doing  It,  because  lie  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  tliat  read  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  similar  reports  I  have  had  from  the  State.  Mr. 
Cotton,  on  the  matter  of  the  feeders  losing  I  rather  fhink  there  is 
no  doubt, 

Mr.  Cotton.  Cattle  feeders  have  been  losing;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

The  Chahiman.  And  the  meatless  days,  to  some  extent,  have  been 
responsible  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  siippose  it  has  had  that  effect,  somewhat. 

The  Chahcman.  If  it  has  cut  down  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  anything  that  cuts  down  tlie  demand  affect 
the  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  it  cuts  it  down  anything  like  25  per  cen 
it  would  be  a  verj-  serious  factor  in  bringing  about  that  result,  wouh 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  but  may  I  say  something  about  that?  Whei 
you  talk  about  cutting  down  the  demand,  if  it  had  cut  it  down  by  2i 
per  cent,  then  there  would  be  a  lot  of  meat  which  has  not  been  eaten 
That  has  not  been  so,  I  think.     The  meat  has  been  eaten. 

The  Chahiman.  They  ate  more  during  the  meat  meals,  did  they' 

Mr.  Cotton.  Here  are  more  cattle  coming  to  niafket.  They  havi 
been  eaten,  shipped,  or  put  in  storage.  The  only  result  you  can  draw 
from  that  is  that  more  has  been  euten.  This  voluntary  conservatior 
operates  on  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cominiinity.  and,  O! 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  rest  of  them  are  thinking  more 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  proceeding  on  Mr.  Swift's 
statements  that  it  cut  down  the  demand  2.5  per  cent,  and  I  think 
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Mr.  Swift  entiniated  '^0  per  evnt.     If  the  demand  has  gone  down,  I 
suppose  the  consumption  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  yet  you  must  realize  that  that  is  not  true,  because 
nKTre  beef  has  been  consumed. 

Senator  WAUftwoRTH.  My  recollection  is  that  the  statement  was  not 
made  in  just  that  form;  and  the  statement,  furthermore,  was  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  hearsay,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  demand 
for  the  live  cattle  has  decreased  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  greater  demand  falling  off  for  heavy 
cattle,  heavy  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  the  leaner  stuff  was  in  greater 
requisition. 

Senator  Wadswortii.  If  the  demand  for  beef  had  fallen  off  30  per 
cent  on  the  average,  all  kinds  of  cattle  would  be  selling  in  Chicago 
for  around  6  or  7  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  selling  in  Oklahoma  for  7  cents;  that  is, 
the  average  for  seven  months  has  been  less  than  8  cents. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  That  includes  canners. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  of  high-grade  cattle 
have  gone  down. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  My  understanding  was  that  the  statement 
applied  to  heavy  beef — 30  per  cent  shrinkage  in  demand. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  might  be  true.  But  remember  another  thing: 
That  that  heavy  beef,  the  place  where  you  find  heavy  shrinkages  in 
price  and  demand,  is  also  the  least  economical  grade  of  cattle  to 
producer  under  any  conditions,  and  as  near  as  can  be,  a  war  luxury 
that  can  not  go  on  in  its  old  form. 

Senator  Norris.  Before  Mr.  Cotton  gets  away  from  meatless  days : 
As  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  the  meatless  days  was  to  conserve 
the  meat.  But  you  state  that  since  you  have  had  the  meatless  days 
more  beef  has  been  eaten  than  before.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  must 
have  been  a  failure.  It  increased  consumption  rather  than  dimin- 
ished it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  that  does  not  follow,  sir,  because  here  we  have 
the  supply  stored  up  ready  to  send,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  stored. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  more  meat 
eaten. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  we  have  not  conserved  the  meat  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes ;  you  have  got  a  lot  of  hogs  piled  up  around  the 
packing  houses  ready  to  go. 

Senator  Norris.  They  are  not  packed  up  there  if  they  have  been 
eaten.  The  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  elucidate  is  that  if  the 
meatless  day  has  resulted  in  a  larger  consumption  of  meat,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  meatless  days  ought  to  be  abolished  at  once, 
because  we  want  to  conserve  the  meat. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  has  come  a  larger  production  of  cattle  and  of 
hogs. 

Senator  Norris.  Not  on  account  of  the  meatless  days. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  for  some  other  reasons. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Coincident  with  that  there  has  come  increased  con- 
sumption of  beef,  and  yet,  coincident  with  it,  a  greater  saving  thar 
in  another  year,  that  saving  being  reflected  in  the  results. 

Senator  Norhis.  The  increased  consumption  has  nothing  to  do,  ir 
your  judgment,  with  the  meatless  day,  then! 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  should  think  it  did  not  come  at  all  because  oi 
it — no  causal  relation. 

Senator  Nobhis.  Right  in  that  connection,  what  was  the  real  objecl 
of  a  lamhless  day  or  muttonless  day?  As  I  understand  it,  we  do  nol 
ship  mutton  to  the  allies? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  are  quit©  right  in  your  understanding. 

Senator  Norbis.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  is  true  that  wher 
the  American  people  quit  eating  mutton  it  must  always  drive  th( 
sheep  feeder  out  of  existence,  and  it  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  tt 
induce  the  American  people,  since  we  can  not  send  mutton  to  tht 
allies,  to  eat  mutton  instead  of  other  meats,  and  thus  conserve  tht 
other  meats  for  the  allies. 

Mr.  Cotton,  You  are  substantially  right  on  that,  sir,  I  should 
think;  that  is,  between  the  meats  which  are  not  exported  and  the 
meats  which  are  exported,  the  meats  which  are  not  exported  should 
be  eaten. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  we  not  to  encourage  the  substitution  oi 
lamb  and  mutton  for  pork  and  beef! 

Mr.  Cotton.  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration 
so  far  as  its  advice  has  been  given.  If  you  ask  me  for  the  general 
fundamentals  of  it,  it  is  that  the  meats  are,  broadly,  substitutional ; 
and  if  you  just  turn  a  meatless  day  into  a  mutton  day  you  have 
gotten  nowhere.    That  is  the  broad  underlying  policy  of  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  yet.  If  we  do  not  export 
the  mutton  and  there  is  nobody  to  use  it  except  our  people,  and  we 
want  to  get  an  increased  supply  of  hogs  and  beef  to  export,  then  ] 
can  see  why  we  should  stop  eating  hogs  and  beef;  but  it  seems  tc 
me  that  as  an  inducement  to  the  people  to  stop  eating  pork  and  heej 
we  ought  to  ask  them  to  eat  mutton  rather  than  to  have  two  or  three 
days  a  week  when  they  can  not  eat  any  mutton  or  any  lamb,  1 
should  think  that  would  be  practical  conservation, 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  first  place,  sir.  that  is  what  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  asking— that  is,  the  eating  of  mutton  rather  than  of  heel 
or  pork.     There  is  now  no  prohibition  of  mutton. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  understand  that.  What  was  the  object  of  is- 
suing such  an  order  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Simply  this,  that  a  voluntary  restriction  on  meat 
which  freed  another  meat  (mutton)  for  consumption  would  not  re- 
sult or  tend  to  result  in  a  less  consumption  of  meat  as  a  whole;  the 
idea  being  that  if  the  mutton,  for  instance,  is  not  included,  the 
mutton  supply,  which  is  relatively  small,  would  simply  become  the 
meat  for  the  meatless  day  and  it  would  not  result  in  any  conservation. 
That  is,  the  total  amount  of  meat  consumed  would  oe  as  great  as 
ever  before. 

Senator  Nohbis,  Yes ;  but  you  would  be  consuming  a  kind  of  meat 
that  we  do  not  want  to  conserve. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  you.  Mr,  Cotton,  you  say  the 
consumption  of  meat  has  been  greater  than  ever? 


Mr-  <v/rff,5,  Ve».  ^;r:  thai  la  mv  eeneral  aateineoi  xa  to  bwf. 
Thft  rMAntJiA-i.  Th*in  hav'n^  ir.LS  iymr.ol  of  a  me:kt[«ss  day  and 
th*  nw.ral  ftffw^t  Fiaa  uftt  had  aaythui^  to  do  wirh  that  at  all  ^ 
Mr.  CffTtftTi.  Oh.  y«. 
Th*:  CH.«[«ri»AS.  It  tja«  iM*  e'-'t"'  "^  anywhere.  =o  far  as  cwnaerra- 

Mr.  tlf/no%.  tA..  y*^:  it  ha.i.  TiVju  would  not  ha»*  the  stock  of 
pr>rfc  ;r>ii  havf;  in  i.liicAco  ro-day  rinless  yon  did  it. 

Thft  i',nxtKM\Ti.  That  i»(  the  prjint  I  waa  comma  to.  I  stated  here 
a  while  a)^»  thr  [laclo^rt  h»d  <^timat^  the  deotand  had  gone  down 
?^i  ^>fr  rnit,  and  I  imden-taiui  yr,(i  to  say  tti:it  coold  not  be  true: 
olhtrr* M-tt  i.hf^re  would  ^le  ao  accumulation  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  iy/nos.  Thfre  i.t  no  i^iicb  accniDuiation  of  anything  like  25 
pKT  ami,  but  thfrre  h  an  accamalation  of  something  in  the  total — I 
iMwl  th«  word  "(."hi'rap."  bmadly — which  is  a  source  of  supply  for 
export  nhipment. 

ihf,  (.'i(Ai*NA!c.  And  yonr  theory  is  that  notwithstanding  there 
haa  b«>«n  an  increaAerl  ccmsnniption  over  the  normal,  there  would 
havft  been  a  much  greater  increase  but  for  these  meatless  days? 

Mr.  CoTTOw.  Broadly,  ye«. 

The  (JfiAisMAS.  Then  whatever  has  accomolated  has.  of  course. 
Kulrtracted  that  much  from  the  active  denund  that  would  reflect  itself 
in  pricftft  to  the  producer? 

Mr,  OwTOJt,  Yen,  air, 

Senator  (inoHHA.  But  if  there  has  been  an  accumulation  and  just 
as  much  meat  hat«  been  eaten,  the  accumulation  must  be  because  of  a 
larger  production  ? 

Mr,  (VrroN,  Of  coarse,  you  can  take  that  into  consideration. 
That  iff,  you  could  not  have  gotten  the  greater  consumption  and 
greater  Having  unless  you  had  had  a  great  deal  greater  production. 

Henator  Nokru.  Mr.  Cotton,  I  am  surprised  that  since  we  have 
had  the  meatless  days  there  has  been  more  meat  consumed  than 
when  we  did  not  have  them.     Is  that  strictly  true? 

Mr,  Cotton,  I  think  that  is  a  sound  statement  as  to  beef — ^not,  of 
courtic,  on  meatless  days,  but  on  the  whole  in  spite  of  meatless  days. 

Henator  Nobrib.  Does  that  mean  that  the  people  do  not  obey  the 
order  1 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  ie  a  rough  way  of  putting  it;  yes. 

Hc-nntor  Nohbib.  I,  of  course,  have  only  a  general  viewpoint,  be- 
cause, like  nenrly  everyone.  I  know  only  what  happened  in  my  im- 
nu^diate  fomily  and  what  my  neighbors  tell  me;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  a  case  amonf(  all  of  my  acquaintances  where  they  have  not  observed 
the  order.  I  know  that  in  my  own  home  it  has  been  observed  strictly, 
to  the  very  letter. 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  will  go  through  the  records  of  the  industrial 
[jiiblicationa  you  will  find  enormous  increases  in  meat  consumption 
coincident  with  the  saving  in  your  home  and  mine. 

Henator  Nonnis.  Could  that  increased  consumption  have  gone  on 
if  the  rest  of  us  had  not  been  obeying  this  order? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  could  not  have  gone  on  beyond  the  supply  of  meat. 

Senator  Noniiis.  I  understand  \Vhat  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  If 
a  m(*atloHs  day  results  in  an  increased  consumption  of  meat,  what  do 
we  want  with  a  meatless  day?  Why  should  I  starve  myself  if  by 
doing  so  I  am  going  to  accomplish  what  I  want  to  avoid? 
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Mr.  Cotton.  If  the  meatless  day  results  in  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  meat,  there  is  no  defense  lor  it. 

Senator  Norris.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  has  happened. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  has  been  coincident  with  it,  whether 
it  is  a  case  of  cause  and  effect  or  not. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  it  has  been  coincident  with  it. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand,  you  say  that  those  who  did  not 
observe  the  meatless  day  order  ate  more  beef  than  they  did  before? 

Mr.  CoTFOx.  That  is  right — over  the  winter. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  the  meatless  day  order  has  had  the  effect 
on  one  class  of  people  to  make  them  obey  it  and  not  eat  any  meat, 
und  on  another  class  of  people  to  eat  a  larger  amount? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  see  that  that  follows  for  a  second.  It  shifts 
the  consumption;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Senator  Norris.  You  say  those  who  did  not  obey  the  order  ate 
more  meat  than  they  did  before  the  order  was  issued 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  resulted  in  a  net  increase  of  total  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.   Cotton.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  There  has  been  an  abundance  of  evidence  pre- 
sented here  by  men  who  had  fat  lambs  that  they  were  unable  to  sell 
them.  Many  men  have  had  lambs  fattened  and  ready  to  ship,  and 
had  to  turn  them  back  on  grass,  because  the  market  was  such  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  and  could  not  afford  to  have  the 
high-priced  meat.  We  have  been  told  the  same  thing  about  chickens, 
when  they  were  ordered  not  to  eat  chickens.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  get  mutton  or  other  meat  on  a  meatless  day.  The  dealer,  1 
suppose,  would  not  give  it  to  you.  I  have  not  tried  to  get  it ;  I  have 
heard  of  people  who  have  tried  and  failed. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  may  have  made  one  statement  I  should  not  have 
made.  When  I  am  speaking  about  the  increase  of  consumption  I 
mean  the  increase  of  beef.  I  am  not  prepared  to  show  the  increase 
of  mutton,  although  it  shows  an  increase.  That  probably  is  not 
true  of  hog  consumption,  where  the  saving  by  the  meatless  day  has 
been  large.  But  I  think  that  is  broadly  true,  that  there  has  been 
greater  consumption  of  beef  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  relative  consumption  been  relatively 
greater  than  increased  production? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  that  has  gained — ^it  depends  on  what  field  you 
look  at.    Looking  at  the  amount  of  shipping  going  out  now,  no. 

Senator  Norris.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Cotton,  what  has  caused  this 
increased  consumption  of  mutton,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  want  me  to  guess  at  it — I  am  not  speaking  of 
mutton,  I  am  speaking  of  beef  now — it  is  the  industrial  worker  in 
the  munitions  plant  and  what  not — ^higher  wages  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  worker  could  afford  to  spend  a  little  more  for 
his  beef,  could  he  not?  If  he  has  increased  his  consumption  enough 
to  keep  him  in  good  physical  condition,  could  he  not  pay  a  little 
better  price  with  these  high  wages  than  he  is  paying? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for  the  consumer  in 
the  long  run  to  pay  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  know  he  must  or  there  will  be  no  producer. 
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nnj  yi  th*  ff'V'iers  hare  betu  ukine  a  loss* 
the  lamb  iwdf-rs  hare  bppD  lakm^  a  los. 
li(-T«  tmlii-lrial  workers  hare  been  eating  beef 
luA  reiniliur^-  ihe  feeder  for  hi=  outlaT. 
[  wa->  jii.ft  gtntiff  to  aifk  joii  a  que^^ion.  Senator. 
iiLswered  it.     ^Vhat  eOect  does  tbis  ^dem  of 
[K>n  the  coa'^iunption  of  wheat,  if  any  i    It  takes 

0  make  steam,  and  mi  much  food  to  ^ipport  a 
t;ad  i)«  the  staff  of  life,  especiallr  of  the  work- 
ey  eat  less  meat  wiJI  they  eat  more  wheat  and  if 

dly,  I  think  that  is  ri^t:  bot  you  are  getting' 
:  a  i|iieiition  as  you  can  find.  Undoubtedly  those 
h<uI>stitutionnl. 

1  am  not  asking  thin  question  to  embarrass  any- 
iiT  hand,  I  have  been  watching  this  very  closely, 
here,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a  large  num- 
I,  and  where,  of  course,  they  can  not  be  denied 
it  or  meat  if  they  want  it.  You  can  deny  one 
or  three.  I  have  noticed  that  just  in  proportion 
!  meat  you  increase  the  consumption  of  wheat. 
;rower,  except  in  a  very  ranall  way,  and  not  a. 
A-er:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  plenty 
production  is  increasing,  it  might  well  Iw  con- 
would  not  save  wheat  in  large  percentage  if  we 
■e  the  prohibition  against  b^f.  As  to  mutton, 
rohibition  has  been  entirely  removed  until  the 


Is  it  the  intention  to  leave  it  open  thent 

n,  I  do  not  decide  those  questions.    I  should  not 

under  the  present  market  conditions. 

Of  course  the  original  error  that  the  Food  Ad- 

which  was  perfectly  natural,  and  which  I  think 

mds — was  the  prohibition  of  eating  lamb. 

dd  rather  not  comment  on  that. 

Now,  when  you  get  to  the  middle  of  April  you 

se,  to  the  birth  of  the  new  lambs,  but  you  are 

season  of  fed  lambs.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly 
rohibit  the  eating  of  small  lambs  up  to  a  few 
Towth  of  the  land)  makes  little  strain  upon  the 
your  lamb  to  market  as  soon  as  it  can  be  finished, 
aonths  to  a  year  old. 

not  dissent  from  that,  sir. 
You  are  not  certRin  whether  the  prohibition  will 

not  for  me  to  decide  that. 

I  wish  your  people  would  keep  in  mind  that  the 

-e  to  prevent  under  any   circumstances  is  the 

nbs. 

•-  is  no  prohibition  from  the  Food  Administration 

)  lambs  of  any  kind. 

alter,  the  question  of  the  shifting  of  those  con- 

nute  the  crucial  situation  is  the  wheat  situation. 
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Mr.  Hoover's  relaxation  on  the  meats  was  coincident  with  further 
prayers  for  greater  conservation  of  the  wheat,  and  broadly,  of  course, 
that  has  had  some  effect. 

Senator  Wabbbn.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  you  should  entirely 
remove  the  prohibition  on  beef,  leaving  it,  if  you  wish,  on  pork, 
you  would  save  wheat. 

The  Chaibuan.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  that  last  spring 
and  summer,  when  the  food  bill  was  under  consideration,  I  looked 
into  the  experience  in  Great  Britain,  and  according  to  my  informa- 
tion they  installed  a  meatless  day  there,  and  they  kept  books  on  the 
situation,  and  they  found  that  the  increased  consumption  of  bread 
on  the  meatless  day  more  than  offset  the  decreased  consumption  of 
meat. 

Senator  Wahbbn.  That  is  exactly  my  information  from  across  the 
water. 

The  Chairman.  They  instituted  a  three-course  meal  at  the  hotels, 
and  they  found  the  people  cut  out  the  side  dishes  and  ate  meat  and 
bread. 

Senator  Warren.  I  presume  the  situation  is  a  little  more  acute 
abroad  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Norria.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  record  here  that 
while  the  eat-no-lamb  order  is  abolished  and  probably  never  will  be 
enforced  again,  I  believe  the  people  generally,  when  that  order  was 
first  issued,  thought  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing,  because  people 
eeneraily  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  raising  of  lambs  for 
daughter  supposed  it  would  be  economy  to  let  the  lamb  grow  into  a 
sheep.  But  when  you  study  the  question  and  leam  that  the  lambs  are 
bred  for  lambs  and  they  are  no  good  as  sheep,  and  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  lamb  is  nine  months  or  a  year  old 

Senator  Warren.  They  are  sheep,  then. 

Senator  Norris.  Well,  when  they  are  of  do  account  unless  you  kill 
them,  it  would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  prevent  people  from  eating  lamb. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  it  is  more  economical  to  eat  lamb 
than  to  eat  sheep. 

Senator  Warren,  Take  a  man  who  has,  say,  10,000  sheep.  He 
raises  a  crop  of  lambs,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  stated, 
if  he  is  raising  for  the  mutton  market,  he  raises  a  coarse  grade  of 
wool  rather  than  the  fine  merino.  Now,  wiien  those  lambs  come,  the 
wether  lambs  which  will  not  breed,  when  they  are  about  5  months 
old,  are  put  into  this  intensified  feed,  com,  alfalfa,  and  other  feeds, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  9  months  old  they  are  as  large  as  they  are 
ever  going  to  be,  or  practically  so.  Now,  the  floekmaster  keeps  his 
ewe.s  and  brings  his  lambs  against  next  year,  until  they  get  to  wool. 
He  realizes  that  if  he  sold  his  older  ones  and  kept  his  lambs  that  they 
would  have,  the  one  part  of  them  would  only  raise  wool  and  the  other 
would  be  2  years  old  before  they  would  ever  have  a  lamb.  So  you 
exhaust  your  flock  more  slowly  and  you  exhaust  your  pasture  and 
feeds  more  slowly  and  furnish  more  meat  by  using  the  so-called 
lambs. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  a  lamb  that  fat,  to  keep  it  beyond 
that  means  a  loss? 

Senator  Warren.  It  means  a  loss  every  time,  and  it  means  the  meat 
is  not  as  good. 
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Senator  Norids.  And  there  will  not  be  «ny  more  of  it? 

Senator  Warren.  No. 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  the  economical  time  to 
market. 

Senator  Warren.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word, 
itpeaking  of  beef.  The  beef  business  wants  to  be  handled  carefully 
enoueh  bo  that  the  producer  all  the  time  is  being  considered,  for  to- 
day Uie  producer  is  figuring  to  get  out  from  raising  beef  rather  than 
to  get  in,  on  account  of  the  profits  he  could  make. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  go  into  that  more  fully  in  the 
morning,  Senator  Warren. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  21,  1918.) 
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thubsdat,  icasch  21,  1818. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aohiculture  and  Forebtry, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Ranf^.dell,  Page,  Gronna,  Nor- 
ris.  and  Wadsworth. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  Mr.  Cotton, 
I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  statements  of  cost  of  production  or  feed- 
ing that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  at  this  time.  Of  course,  your 
admission  yesterday  that  the  feeders  had  been  losing  money  will  be 
reenforced  by  this,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  some  fiirtner  questions  in 
regard  to  it. 

(The  clerk  to  the  committee  read,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F,  Keefer,  live-stock  feeder  and  live-stock  commission  mer- 
chant. Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111.,  before  the  committee  on 
March  12, 1918,  as  follows:) 

Jobn  Upton,  Milan.  III.,  bought  20  Rteers  on  Ohlcagi>  luurkft  ik'toher  9.  1917. 
Sold  on  Chicago  market  February  14,  1918.     On  full  fe«l  12(1  days. 
Purchase  weight,  1,240  pounila;  piirchaRe  pri<«,  $12..S0  t>er  hunilred 
weight ; 

Cost  per  head $132.52 

Expense  getting  them  home - —        2.  50 

Fed  one-half  buehel  corn  per  head  per  day — 60  bushels,  at  SI  per 

bushel 60.00 

l.'t  pounds  hay  per  day,  at  ?25  per  ton 22.  50 

Ensilage  per  head 10. 00 

Total  cost  per  head 267.52 

Kelllng  weight,  1,447  pounds;  selling  price,  $12.50  per  hundredweight: 

Selling  price  per  head $180.87 

Marketing  expense 3.00 

177.87 

I.OSK  per  hend 89.65 

The  Chairsian.  Mr.  Keefer  submitted  several  of  those  cost  sheets, 

and  Mr.  Hudson  submitted  some.     I  want  to  read  the  first  that  Mr. 

Hudson  submitted. 

(The  clerk  to  the  committee  then  read  an  affidavit  submitt«d  by 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hudson,  live-stock  feeder,  Columbia,  Mo,,  in  his  statement 

before  the  committee  March  15,  1918.  which  is  here  printed  in  full, 

as  follows:) 

J.  M.  Batterton.  on  his  oath,  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Booue  County,  Mo., 
is  ."W  years  old.  and  hax  lived  here  all  his  life:  has  heen  engasied  In  geuersl 
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farming  and  raising  and  feeiling  stock ;  that  a  few  years  since  lie  removed  his 
family  to  Columbia  to  better  educate  his  children,  but  that  he  has  continued  to 
operate  his  several  farms;  that  he  has  for  many  years  fed  cattle  for  beef 
market;  that  he  put  125  steers  on  feed  about  the  1st  of  November,  bought  as 
cheap  as  could  be  had.  They  were  fed  soft-corn  silage  and  linseed-oil  meal,  and 
were  sold  about  the  1st  of  February.  Coimtlng  the  soft  corn  fed  at  50  cents  a 
bushel,  but  counting  nothing  for  labor  or  equipment,  the  cattle  and  hogs  that 
run  with  them  lost  me  $4,850. 

J.  M.  Battebton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  March  1,  1918,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

[SEAT>.1  Thomas  K.  Catron, 

Notary  Public. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hudson  submitted  several  more  affidavits,  but 
I  will  not  trouble  to  read  them  all.  As  I  understand  your  statement 
yesterday,  you  think  that  pretty  generally  the  feeders  have  been 
losing  money  on  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  feeders  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  think  the  feeders  of  cattle  have  lost  money  in 
the  corn  belt,  particularly  on  the  higher  grades,  especially  the  gen- 
tlemen who  bought  their  feeders  earlier.  The  earlier  they  bought 
them  the  more  they  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  this  first  man  whose  statement  was  read  here 
bought  at  $12.30,  and  finished  cattle  were  then  selling  at  something 
over  $17.    So  the  spread  justified  his  calculation. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir;  the  spread  was  very  large  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the 
finished  stuff  has  fallen  off? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  should  think  that  was  one  of  the  reasons,  a  real  and 
very  important  reason. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you  yesterday,  the  allies  do  not 
call  for  the  highlv  finished  stuff? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Ttey  have  not,  excepting  as  we  have  persuaded  them 
within  a  short  time  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  highly  finished 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  for  the  lower-grade  stuff,  which  ac- 
centuates the  demand  for  the  lower- grade  stuff? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  call  for  the  lower-grade  stuff,  and  I  think  that 
has  to  some  extent  accentuated  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  the  industrial  workers,  whose  increased 
wages  have  enabled  them  to  eat  more  meat,  call  for  the  highly  fin- 
inshed  stuff  or  the  lower- grade  stuff? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  a  question  that  is  very  hard  to  answer,  but  I 
suppose  they  do  not  call  for  the  highest  grade  stuff,  generally 
speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  the  people  who  observe  the  meatless 
days  who  ordinarily  call  for  the  highly  finished  stuff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  We  are  within  the  range  of  speculation,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  people  who  observe  that  order  really 
reduce  the  demand  for  this  particular  kind  of  stuff  that  neither  the 
allies  nor  the  industrial  workers  want? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mav  I  sav  "  Yes,"  and  then  add  a  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr,  Cotton.  Yes;  T  think  that  is  right,  but  I  think  this  falling  off 
in  (Ipmiind  for  the  very  highly  finished  stuff  is  something  that  comes 
anyway ;  is  sure  to  come,  and  is  not  dependent  primarily  or  largely  on 
the  meatless  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  encourage  feeders  to  finish 
very  well  ? 

Mr.  CoTTox.  You  say  "  the  Government."  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  what  I  did.  I  did  not  get  into  this  until  October,  and  what  a 
lot  of  people  did  before  that  1  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  1  did. 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  to  hogs! 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes;  as  to  hogs.  You  have  read  what  I  said  on 
hogs? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Cotton.  There  is  a  considerable  diffei-ence.  A  highly  finished 
hog  is  still  a  pretty  good  vehicle  for  marketing  corn.  A  hog  keeps  on 
tsiking  on  fat  economically  for  quite  a  long  w-nile. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  your  investigation  of  cost  sheets  did  lead 
you  to  believe  that  the  finishers  of  hogs  have  not  suffered  like  the 
finishers  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  nothing  like  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  they  did  not  suffer  at  all? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  not  say  that  they  did  not  suffer.  You  will  find 
them  suffering  in  many  places ;  you  always  do.  What  I  mean  to  be 
understood  as  saying  is  that  on  the  average,  looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  I 
did  not  think  the  hog  men  had  done  very  badly.  They  have  not  done 
so  awfulJy  well,  not  as  well  as  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
done  very  badly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  so  in- 
fluence the  price  on  these  finished  cattle  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  the 
dealer  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  So  far  as  my  division  goes,  I  should  say  no;  they  have 

ROt. 

The  Chairm:an.  I  was  wondering  Mr.  Cotton,  whether,  if  you  had 
held  down  the  profits  of  the  packers  a  little  lower  and  let  that  re- 
trenchment go  to  the  feeders,  that  would  not  to  some  extent  have  re- 
lieved their  situation? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Whatever  you  take  from  one  and  give  to  another 
helps,  but  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  beside  the  losses  of  the  feeders. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  that  is  probably  true;  but  it  would 
probably  go  to  show  that  a  man's  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  anybody's  is  not.  But  tne  fact  that 
the  packers  are  realizing  9  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  when  the 
feeders  are  selling  at  $80  a  head  less  than  cost  would  not  tend  to 
cheer  them  up,  and  if  the  Government  has  any  power  to  influence 
the  prices  they  would  naturally  think  it  ought  to  be  exercised  at 
that  point.  In  the  statement  of  yours,  which  I  read  yesterday,  you 
stated  that  your  purchasing  power — purchasing  for  the  allies,  the 
Red  Cross,  etc, — would  give  you  the  power  to  maintain  prices  to 
some  extent — that  is,  you  expressed  that  opinion,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  the  future;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  that  power  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability? 
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power  as  I  had  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Understand,  however,  I 
made  no  such  statement  as  to  cattle  as  I  made  about  hogs — that  the 
purchasing  power  was  very  much  less — that,  I  think^  was  quite 
fairly  well  known,  and  that  there  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  mcour- 
agement  for  hi^-fed  stuff,  certainly  not  officially  from  the  division 
that  I  know  about. 
\\\    \\  The  Chaixican.  Did  you  make  an  effort — ^I  believe  you  said  you 

did — to  induce  the  allies  to  take  some  of  the  more  hi^dy  finished 
stuff? 

Mr,  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairxax.  I)id  you^  earlier  in  the  season^  in  purcha^ng  for 
the  allies  and  for  the  Ked  Cross,  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  price 
on  cattle? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes:  one  can  not  move  very  fast  on  this.  I  made 
this  motion  toward  changing  the  allied  orders  considerably  more 
than  a  m<Mith  ago,  and  it  is  iust  coming  through.  You  realize  that 
buying  is  not  done  day  by  day;  it  can  not  be — that  is,  I  tried  that 
long  before  this  matter  came  up. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Cudahy's  man  at  Chicago  to  their  representative  in  Omaha^ 
regarding  Mr.  Durand's  statement. 

(The  Clerk  to  the  conunittee  read  as  follows :) 

Dr.  Dnrand  8afd  that  this  thinj^  woolcl  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to 
avoid  the  advancing  of  the  cattle  market ;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  abso- 
lutely mast  not  come  abont ;  and,  if  it  did,  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to 
prevent  It. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  realize,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  that  is  ex 
parte.  Mr.  Durand  has  not  been  heard  on  that  statement ;  and  we 
could  not  take  it  as  final  until  he  has  had  his  day  in  court;  but  if 
that  statement  was  made  it  was  without  authority  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  As  a  general  statement,  if  that  was  made,  it  was 
made  absolutely  without  authority. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  just  contrary  to  what  you  stated  to 
be  the  policy,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  As  a  general  policy,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Your  effort  has  been  to  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  my  effort  has  been  to  pay  a  fair  price  where  I 
ordered. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean. the  price  of  cattle,  not  meat.  Your  gen- 
eral policy  has  been  to  stimulate  better  prices  for  cattle? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  quite  think  I  said  that. 
What  I  think  I  said  was  that  in  my  purchases,  as  far  as  I  have  had 
ability  to  control  or  fix  them,  I  have  tried  to  see  that  the  prices  paid 
were  fair,  and  that  as  to  cattle  it  has  not  been  sufficient,  by  any  means, 
to  stop  that  tendency  to  lessen  the  spread. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  this  statement  was  made  or  not,  do  you 
know  whether  the  price  of  cattle  was  held  at  a  level  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  can  easily  tell.     [Referring  to  charts.]    What  was 
the  date  of  it? 
V|  yJ  The  Chairman.  January  17  the  interview  is  alleged  to  have  taken 

^  place. 
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Hr.  Cotton.  At  that  the  price  of  cattle  was  more  or  less  steady, 
slightly  upward,  but  only  very  slightly.    I  mean,  it  has  been  very 


The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  soon  that  order  was  filled  which 
was  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  has  probably  been  filled  by  all  the  packers  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  contract  was  closed  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  there  was  no  craitract  at  that  time.  I  know  what 
I  was  speaking  of.  He  had  there  a  British  order  which  he  could  fill 
if  he  could  eet  the  stuff  at  a  certain  price.  It  was  simplj;  a  question 
of  whether  ne  could  fill  it  at  the  price  or  could  not  fill  it.  1  know 
the  situation  at  that  time;  he  either  filled  it  at  that  price  or  he  could 
not  fill  it,  one  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  The  allies  then  fix  the  price  themselves 3 

Mr.  Cotton.  No ;  they  do  not  fix  the  pnce  themselves,  but  neither 
do  we.    We  have  got  to  get  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  what  they  will  pay? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  say  what  they  want  and  what  they  will  take. 
You  have  to  fill  the  ships  and  meet  their  desires.  If  something  is 
high  they  come  in  and  say,  "  We  want  milk,"  or  "  We  want  cheese," 
or  they  will  turn  to  the  cereals. 

The  Chaibhan.  Then  the  allies,  or  the  British,  are  the  people  who 
fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  it  is  a  commission  of  all  the  allies.  No  price  can 
be  fixed  unless  they  can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  stuff  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  they  would  not  take  iti  Suppose 
our  people  would  say,  "We  will  not  sell  unless  we  can  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  price;"  do  you  think  they  would  go  some- 
where else  to  get  their  supplies?    . 

Mr.  CoTPON.  Do  I?  I  Know  they  can  not.  That  is,  speaking 
broadly,  this  is  the  place  where  they  must  deal,  and  it  has  never 
come  to  an  issue,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  the  allied  buying 
commission  and  the  American  authorities,  and  therefore  all  Prices 
have  been  assented  to  by  the  allied  purchasing  commission.  There 
sometimes  is  grumbling,  sometimes  thej  say  they  can  not,  and  then 
the  orders  stop.  You  see,  an  order  never  comes  to  us  until  it  has 
passed  the  ministers  of  food  on  the  other  side  and  after  they  have 
gone  to  the  treasury  and  got  the  money  for  it.  They  can  only  get 
Sie  money  for  their  requirements  a  short  time  in  advance,  month  hy 
month,  and  those  orders  do  not  come  to  me  until  they  have  been 
through  all  that  machinery.  Where  the  deciding  power  is  has  never 
been  thrashed  out;  I  mean,  it  has  never  come  to  a  situation  where 
they  said,  "  We  will  not,"  or  we  said, "  We  will  not" 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  situation  will  never  come  about.  The 
point  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  they  could  be  led  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  keeping  production  going  forward  in  this  country;  or, 
if  the  war  is  going  to  last  any  time,  as  it  may,  neither  should  the^ 
insist  nor  we  consent  to  Uie  production  being  broken  down  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Of  course  that  policy  must  be  accepted ;  if  they  do 
not  accept  it  to-day  they  must  accept  it  to-morrow.     It  is  inevitable. 

The  Chairman,  Those  are  all  the  points  I  wanted  to  ask  about 
at  this  particular  juncture. 
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Senator  Norrib.  I  hftve  Beveral  questions.  First,  I  wanted  to  ask 
u,  Mr.  Cotton,  about  this  so-called  "  no  lamb  "  order.  It  has  been 
roked  until  the  15th  of  April? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  mean  the  order  about  lamb  on  the  meatless  days? 
Senator  Norbis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Senator  Norbis.  Do  you  know  what  the  intention  is  in  regard  to 
ttine  it  in  force  again? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No,  air;  I  do  not  handle  matters  of  conservation,  and 
ireally  know  nothing  about  that.  I,  as  the  practical  person  there, 
ike  recommendations  to  the  conservation  authority. 
Senator  Norris.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  a  great  deal  since 
sterday,  and  I  have  heard  these  lamb  people  testify.  I  was  very 
ich  impressed  with  what  happened  to  them  when  they  got  their 
nbs  fat.  Now,  I  can  see,  and  it  seems  tome — I  may  be  wrong,  and 
vant  to  be  corrected,  if  I  am — that  it  is  almost  due  to  the  feeders  of 
nbs  that  the  Food  Administration  should  say,  if  they  can,  whether 
sy  expect  to  have  a  "  lambless  "  or  "  muttonless  "  day  after  the  15th 
April,  because  it  means  a  great  deal,  I  take  it,  to  the  men  who  are 
ing  to  feed  lambs  and  breed  lambs  the  coming  season.  If  that  is 
ing  to  be  done  again  as  it  was  this  year,  or  if  they  are  not  assured 
it  it  will  not  be  done,  will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
nb  product? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Of  course,  if  the  lamb  feeder  can  know  in  advance 
i  Government's  policy  it  will  make  it  easier  for  him. 
Senator  Norris.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  justice  to  him,  he  ought 
know  that! 

Mr.  Cotton,  He  ought  to  know  it  just  as  soon  as  he  can  know  it, 
nsistent  with  the  major  policy  on  the  war.  You  can  not  lay  down 
ed  rules  for  this  conservation  or  anything  else,  and  say  you  are  not 
ing  to  change  them,  but  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  to  let  the  feeder 
ow  just  as  ta.r  in  advance  as  you  possibly  can. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  have  gotten  the  idea — rather  indirectly,  prob- 
ly;  not  from  your  testimony  particularly,  but  from  all  the  evi- 
nce— ^that  the  Food  Administration  itself  rather  reached  the  con- 
ision  that  it  made  a  mistake  when  it  issued  that  order.  And  it 
!ms  to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  much  meat  next  year  as 
ssible,  if  the  Food  Administration  would  say  now,  before  the 
eeding  season  commences,  that  they  are  not  going  to  put  such  an 
3er  into  effect,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  supply  of 
nbs  next  fall  to  a  great  extent.  If  that  could  be  done  I  think 
BPybody  would  concede  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  We 
int  to  increase  the  production  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Cotton.  What  you  say  is  entirely  sound,  and  I  do  not  differ 
th  it  much,  but  I  want  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  shield  before 
u.  If  you  get  a  situation  where,  instead  of  ordering  30,000  tons 
month,  or  something  like  that,  the  door  to  the  allied  sources  of 
pply  of  meat  other  than  the  United  States  is  shut,  the  demands 
the  United  States  for  meat  products  will  increase  so  much  that 
sre  will  have  to  be  some  way  or  other,  by  law  or  by  conservation, 
what  not,  drastic  restrictions  on  consumption.  The  only  trouble 
th  making  promises  a  long  way  in  advance  is  that  they  have  all 
t  to  be  subject  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  fewer  promises  you 
a.  make  the  better.    I  mean,  the  feeder  is  much  better  off  if  he  has 
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the  promises,  but  you  can  not  hope  to  put  this  industry  or  any  other 
industry  in  a  position  where  it  can  go  along  all  right  and  somebody 
else  carry  on  the  war. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes.  But  suppose  that  next  year,  the  same  as 
last  year,  the  allies  do  not  want  any  lamb? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  might  easily  come  to  a  condition  where  we  miglit 
export  mutton  and  lamb. 

Senator  Norris.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  would  it  not,  to  hold  back 
on  the  theory  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  no-lamb  order 
issued  again,  running  the  risk  all  the  time  that  you  would  not  have 
any  Iambs  with  which  to  supply  them?  You  had  better  have  the 
lambs  without  an  order  than  not  to  have  the  lambs  with  an  order? 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  I  think  we  have  two 
points  of  view.  You  have  got  to  steer  your  course  between  those 
two  points  of  view.  I  should  think  that  the  Food  Administration — 
you  realize,  I  never  speak  officially  for  it  in  these  conservation  mat- 
ters— would  go  far  as  it  could  in  making  statements,  but  it  would 
be  chary  in  making  them  and  lean  on  the  side  of  playing  safe. 

Senator  Nohris,  Mr.  Cotton,  if  that  order  is  made,  or  any  order, 
would  you  be  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  might.    I  should  hope  to  be. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  consulted  when  the  former  order  was 
issued  ? 

Mr.  Cotton,  I  was  consulted  about  the  last  one  of  them,  and  I 
was  in  favor  of  lifting  that,  simply  because  no  man  can  look  at  these 
figures  without  realizmg  that  the  lamb  feeders  were  having  a  hard 
time.  Now,  maybe  they  were  not  wise,  maybe  they  ran  their  neck 
into  the  noose,  but  vou  can  not  be  ruthless  in  situations  like  that. 

Senator  Norris.  t  think  we  have  to  concede — at  least  there  is 
nothing  in  the  evidence  to  cause  me  to  form  any  different  conclusion — 
Ihat  these  lamb  feeders  were  influenced  largely,  the  same  as  all  the 
rest  of  us,  by  a  very  patriotic  desire  to  do  their  share,  and  they  have 
lost  money  in  their  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Do  you  not  think  they 
were  just  as  patriotic  as  any  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the  section  from 
which  those  men  come  is  more  uniformly  patriotic  than  most  of  the 
sections  of  the  country — the  stock  is  such — but  how  far  patriotism 
influenced  the  feeders  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  judgment.  It  was 
une  of  the  factors. 

Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  sav  it  was  the  only  factor,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  think  that  9  per  cent  would  be  good 
reenforcement,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That  is  largely  guesswork. 

Senator  Norris,  If  you  can  say  anything  for  the  record  here  that 
would  be  in  any  way  encouraging  to  these  people  I  would  like  to  have 
jou  express  yourself  as  freely  as  you  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  seems  to  me  that  expression  is  for  another  member 
of  the  division  in  which  I  am  an  assistant — not  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hoover  ought  to  answer  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Well,  I  should  certainly  think  I  should  not. 

Senator  Norris.  I  should  not  have  asked  that  question  if  you  had 
not  said  you  were  consulted. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  Surely.  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  lift  it  to  such 
a  dat«,  and  I  said  "•  yes." 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  huve  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr. 
Cotton  t 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  since  1901.     I  think  that  is  it. 

S^iator  XoRRia.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  firm? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.      That  is,  I  had  a  firm  before  the  war. 

S^iator  NoRRiB.  Up  to  the  time  you  went  into  this  office  what  was 
the  name  of  the  firm  i 

Mr.  ConoN.  Spoouer  &  Cotton, 

Senator  NoRBtB.  Ex-Senator  Spoonert 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  John  C.  Spooner. 

Senator  Noeris.  Were  you,  or  was  your  firm,  attorney  for  any  of 
these  packers  or  any  of  their  affiliated  connections? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Korbis.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  your  business  and 
your  clientage? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  did  nearly  all  my  work  for  lawyers.  Senator 
Spooner  has  been  hired  to  argue  cases.  Most  of  my  work  was  in  cases 
or  on  issues  of  securities.  I  was  then,  and  still  am,  counsel  for  the 
Reserve  Board.  I  was  counsel  for  the  State  commission  on  the  in- 
Testigatiou  of  employers'  liability.  You  remember  that,  Senator 
Wadswortht 

Senator  Waoswobth.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cotton.  And  I  have  been  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York  in 
various  matters.  Generally  speaking,  my  work  has  been  mostly  for 
lawyers,  largely  dealing  with  the  issue  oi  securities. 

Senator  Morris.  Did  you  represent  Morgan  &.  Co.  or  the  Standard 
Oil  interests,  or  any  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No  ;  I  have  never  represented  either  of  the  particular 
concerns  which  you  mention.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  on  that, 
however.  On  some  of  these  issues  of  foreign  bonds,  for  instance,  I 
have  undoubtedly  been  the  person  who  certified  as  to  legality  of  the 
bonds,  and  undoubtedly  Morgan  may  have  had  an  interest  in  the 
bonds.  I  remember  one  instance  where  I  represented  the  Browns 
where  Morgan  was  in  the  deal,  but  I  have  never  been  a  Morgan 
lawyer. 

Senator  Norris.  Have  you  ever  been  identified  with  any  live-stock 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  never  practiced  anywhere  else.  Up  until  1908, 
I  think  it  was,  I  was  first  a  clerk  and  then  a  junior  with  Cravatii  & 
Henderson,  and  I  left  there  about  1908, 1  believe. 

Senator  Nobris.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  your  relations 
with  the  packers 

The  Chairman,  Before  you  go  into  that  subject,  Senator  Norris, 
m^  I  ask  one  or  two  questions? 

Senator  Nohris,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  ever  attorney  for  the  National  Citv 
Bank? 

Mr.  CorroN.  No.  I  have  ne\er  been  able  to  get  that  business. 
Senator  Gore. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  were  with  Cravath  &  Henderson  was 
Cravath  attorney  for  the  S.  &  S.  packing  business? 

Mr.  Cotton.  He  was  attorney  in  some  way  for  some  of  the  Sulz- 
bergers;  whether  he  was  the  official  attorney  for  that  concern  or  not 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  that  concern  when  the  Wilson  Packing  House  Co.  was 
formed? 

Mr,  Cotton.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  he  has  been  con- 
sulted in  Wilson  matters,  and  I  have  read  that  he  was  the  attorney 
in  the  reorganization  of  Wilson.  I  do  not  even  know  when  that  was; 
it  was  long  after  I  left. 

Senator  Norris.  I  wanted  you  to  he  a  little  more  explicit,  if  you 
could,  Mr.  Cotton,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  you  had  with  the 
packers  about  the  profit  they  should  make,  as  to  their  investments 
particularly.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  to  see,  for  instance 
whether  their  claim  of  capital  was  all  really  invested  in  the  business, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  aid  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Xo  investigation  made  by  me  into  that  matter  is  con- 
elusive  or  final.  I  have  asked  and  expect  to  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  responsible  for  that  whole  thing.  They  have  had  a  force 
of  men  in  there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  they  are  the  obvious  body  to 
do  it  now,  and  for  me  or  this  division  to  do  it  would  simply  mean  a 
duplicating  of  machinery,  and  I  thoroughly  expect  that  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  They  have  been  reluctant  to  take  it  up,  and  have  not 
yet  taken  it  up.    I  think  they  will. 

Senator  Norkis.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  they 
had  in  the  business  and  upon  which  you  were  gomg  to  allow  this  9 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Surely,  There  has  got  to  be  a  check  on  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  you  can  imagine  that  I  did  not  particularly  love  that  job. 

Senator  Nobris,  Can  you  tell  us  what  part  of  the  capital  upon 
which  they  get  or  will  get  9  per  cent  is  borrowed  money,  and  what 
part  is  capital  stock,  and  what  rate  of  int«rest  the  borrowed  money 
bears  ? 

Mr,  Cotton,  I  can  tell  you  in  general  terms,  going  back  a  little 
way.  They  were  usually  borrowing  at  the  banks  half  as  much  as 
their  capital  and  surplus,  and  that  would  tend  to  increase  in  the 
period  of  accumulation. 

Senator  Norris,  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  interest  they  paid! 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  havel>een  informed  they  are  paying  around  6  per 
cent  now. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  about  their  bonds?  I  suppose  they 
have  regular  issues  of  bonds? 

Mr.  ConoN.  The  most  of  them  have  regular  issues  of  bonds. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  interest  they  bear? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Some  of  them  4J,  some  5,  and  some  6, 

Senator  Page,  The  vVmiour  bonds  bear  4^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes.     I  think  that  is  right;  and  Wilson,  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Norris.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  meeting  as  to  which 
there  has  been  snme  testimony  that  you  held,  or  at  which  it  is  alleged 
you  were  present,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Live 
Stock  Association  last  December,  I  think. 
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h  those  people  time  and  time  again. 
I  think, 
yes. 

[  i^hould  think  I  was  in  Chicago  at 
owever.     I  have  met  with  them  fre- 

led  it  was  at  the  International  Live 

out  to  Chicago. 

that  when  you  were  asked  there  if  you 
stock  producer  when  making  prices, 
Iv  to  the  price  that  the  packer  pavs. 
lit  that  ? 

?mber  some  talk  of  that.  We  were 
,  and  that  would  have  been  a  correct 
'emember  such  a  talk,  and  I  remember 
beef,  and  I  should  think  it  was  cor- 
was  then  taking  out  of  the  packers' 
icumulated  in  October  and  November, 
ind  I  undoubtedly  would  have  said  it. 
I  not  think,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  in  fixing 
to  consideration  the  cost  to  the  stock- 
Ise  connected  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
lat? 
)  frozen  beef  killed  and  owned  by  the 

lat  the  remark  applied  to? 

^mark  did  apply  to  that;  but  I  also 

g  with  that  low  grade  of  cattle,  where 

undoubtedly  all  I  would  he  doing 
t;  that  is,  I  would  not  be  trying  to 
the  prices  I  paid  reflected  the  market 
1  camouflage  a  bit.  That  is  about  the 
ive  been  paid. 

ind  you,  your  idea  as  to  the  prices  you 
IS  to  see  whether  that  price  was  fair. 

than  the  price  you  had  to  pay  the 

DO ;  not  in  regard  to  some  of  our  pur- 
ifaa  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory 

•y  clearly  how  you  might  do  that  At 
body  on  the  Food  Administration  to 
:  real  producer  was  properly  cared  for, 
as  a  screw   loose   somewhere   in   the 

at  that  conclusion,  sir,  because  oil 
lid,  every  man  on  the  cattle  advisory 
I  "  Now,  take  your  hands  off  the  cattle 
3o  a  thmg."  I  mean,  they  were  jolly 
ly  purchases  were  so  small  I  was  leav- 

tood  you  awhile  ago,  though,  you  pur- 
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Mr.  Cotton,  No;  I  have  just  shown  you  that  I  varied  from  that 
policy  in  trying  to  change  the  grades.  There  is  not  any  man  in  the 
United  States  ttiat  I  know  that  is  able  to  give  you  data  on  the  cost 
of  producing  cattle  that  you  can  tie  to.  It  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
grades.  When  the  purchases  were  small  and  when  the  market  was 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  producers  with  whom  I  was  in  touch,  I 
was  letting  the  marliet  take  its  course  and  merely  paying  a  price 
which  the  market  for  cattle  justifietl.  The  fact  that  I  was  varying 
that  course  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
■square  to  the  |)rodiicer.    Those  things  are  perfectly  consistent. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  I  can  see  how  that  might  be;  but  in  the  broad 
view  that  1  try  to  get,  looking  at  the  whole  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that 
tliere  could  be  a  just  criticism  made  against  the  whole  plan,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Food  Administration  did  not  take  into  its  view  the 
whole  scope  of  the  matter;  in  other  words,  that  in  December  you 
stopped  with  what  the  packer  paid,  and  then  when  you  ran  across  a 
letter  like  the  one  the  chairman  called  your  attention  to  awhile  ago, 
in  whicli  a  representative  of  the  Food  Administrator  told  the  packers 
that  the  price  must  not  be  raised  to  the  producer,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  producer  has  not 
been  looked  after  properly. 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  seem  to  forget,  or  not  to  place  sufficient  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  our  cattle  purchases  from  November  to  February 
were  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  not  sufficient  to  do  much  of  anything  to 
the  cattle  market,  no  matter  how  they  have  been  handled.  For 
instance,  if  instead  of  my  divisii>n  there  had  been  a  man  whose  one 
aim  there  was  to  get  a  high  price  for  cattle,  the  highest  price  all  the 
time,  he  could  not  have  done  much. 

Senator  Nowiia.  Mr.  Cotton,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  I  think, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  regulate  anything,  no  policy  is  proper  unless 
it  does  take  into  consideration  the  producer. 
Afr.  Cotton.  I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Xobris.  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions  about  hogs.    As 
I  understand,  one  of  the  objects  that  the  Food  Administration  had  in 
view  was  to  stabilize  the  price  of  hogs? 
Mr.  CoTFON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  testified  before  us  the 
other  day,  and  he  had  a  diagram  showing  the  variation  of  hig  prices. 
He  had  other  information  on  the  diagram,  but  I  hiid  that  transcribed ; 
I  did  not  do  it  myself,  but  my  instructions  were  to  make  an  exact 
copy  of  what  he  had,  with  a  view  only  to  showing  how  the  price  of 
hogs  had  varied.  I  want  to  show  you  this  and  get  your  comment  on 
it.  These  lines  (exhibiting  diagram)  show  the  variation  of  prices  in 
hogs  in  December,  January,  and  February  last.  The  red  line  shows 
the  changes  from  December  1  to  March  1, 1918.  Tlie  black  line  shows 
the  hog  prices  (m  a  ten-year  average  from  December  1  to  March  1. 
The  green  line  shows  the  hog  price  changes  from  December  1, 1914,  to 
March  1, 191.5.    That  was  before  we  went  into  the  war. 

That  shows  on  its  face  that  the  hog  prices  in  December,  January, 
and  February  last,  under  the  P'ood  Administration  varied  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  hog  prices  either  on  the  ten-year  average  or  for 
the  same  months  just  before  we  went  into  the  war. 
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be  glai]  to  couiiiient  on  that.  On  this  chart 
riy  level  price,  growing  progi-essively  higher 

is  the  10-year  average. 

you  would  exj>ect  in  any  average  of  a  nam- 
number  of  years,  at  substantially  the  same 
I.  The  red  line,  which  is  the  hog  prices  for 
uch  greater  variation  than  the  green  line, 
'or  that  winter  of  1914-15. 
s  I  am  able  to  assign  them,  for  variations 
he  winter  before  the  war  are  several.  They 
For  instance,  you  will  see  at  the  end  of 
op  in  prices — a  slash  in  prices.  If  you  will 
ler  conditions  in  Chicago  just  before  that 
acticallj  did  not  come  to  the  market  at  all. 
floodeil  the  market.  You  will  realize  that 
is  a  period  of  accumulation  and  that  the 
eaply  as  they  can. 

he  flood,  Mr,  Cotton,  when  it  came,  raise  the 
f  shortage  above  the  level? 
try? 
sir. 

lere  another  chart  of  the  same  kind.  The 
.7,  which  had  been  consistently  below  1916, 
fell  off  almost  150,000  below  the  1916  level. 
y  I  find  thfem  coming  up  again  above  the 

,  year  are  you  speaking  of! 

V  speaking  of  1917. 

is,  1917-18. 

owing  the  line  for  1917-18.     In  the  middle 

id  an  enormous  drop,  then  going  up  again. 

was  February? 

s  toward  February. 

then  they  went  away  down  again! 

way   down  again,  most  probably  due   to 

w,  the  variations  of  the  hog  market  in  this 

ide — much  wider  than  anybody  likes  to  say, 

d  for  the  producer  or  good  for  the  packer 

;r.    And  it  is  n  matter  than  I  do  not  know 

ou  gentlemen  take  charge  of  the  hog  mar- 

er.     Pay  so  much";  and  that  has  not  been 

not  demonstrated,  assuming  those  things  to 
that  there  have  been  greater  variations  in 
smber,  January,  and  February,  just  passed, 
n  those  three  months  in  the  history  of  the 

t  know  that   it  was  greater  than  was  ever 

•ater  than  usual. 

as  away  beyond  the   10-year  average,  was 

it  would  not  show  anything;  but  it  was  l>e- 
year  average  is  no  guide  at  all. 
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Senator  Nobris.  But  if  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion Avas  to  stahiiize  hog  prices,  does  it  not  follow  ti-rtiiinly  that 
they  have  made  a  great  failure  of  the  thing  in  those  three  months, 
so  far  as  stabilization  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  A^Tiatever  the  Food  Administration  has  done  has,  I 
think,  helped  very  much  to  maintain  it  at  a  level  above  the  an- 
nounced minimum;  but  whatever  they  did  was  unsuccessful  in 
avoiding  wide,  regrettable  breaks  from  time  to  time  in  that  market. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  it  would  have 
been  much  worse  if  the  Food  Administration  had  not  undertaken  the 
matter ! 

Mr.  CorroN,  That  is  what  everybody  is  saying;  that  reminds  me 
of  so  many  forms  of  excuse  that  have  been  put  forth  that  I  do  not 
like  to  use  that  form  of  words. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  cattle  market  experience  the  same  varia- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  cattle  market  experienced  the  same  variations 
of  receipts,  but  by  no  means  the  same  variation  of  prices. 

The  Chadiman.  Why  was  that  i    Can  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  CoCTON.  Can  I  account  for  itt 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes;  I  think  I  can.  But  some  of  these  questions  you 
gentlemen  are  asking  me  are  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

The  competition  in  the  hog  market  is,  shall  we  say,  much  more 
violent  than  the  competition  in  the  cattle  market.  There  are  a 
lot  more  people  in  that  market  buying  all  the  time.  In  the  cattle 
market  there  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  in  the  mar- 
ket. Each  one  of  those  people  goes  in  and  buys  enough  for  their 
distributing  purposes  in  the  cattle  market,  and  when  they  have  got 
enough  they  quit. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  might  account  for  some  of  the 
difference 

Mr.  Cotton  (interposing).  In  a  period  of  heavy  receipts,  speak- 
ing generally,  you  will  find  the  buyer  less  eager.  But  with  the  hog 
market — ^here  are  all  these  little  hog  men,  some  of  them  with  export 
business,  who  are  keen  to  get  the  hogs;  and  those  men  turn  over 
their  business  very  quickly;  they  do  not  carrj'  them  for  long  periods; 
they  do  not  accumulate.  The  competition  in  the  hog  market  is  much 
more  severe. 

Senator  Noebis,  But  that  would  apply  every  year;  that  is  not 
exceptional  for  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Pardon  me;  that  does  not  explain  the  particular 
variances  of  1918;  I  was  answering  a  question  of  the  chairman  as 
to  why  it  is  that  one  varies  and  the  other  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  how  the  large  number  of  competitors  in  buy- 
ing hoes  would  accentuate  the  prices  when  the  receipts  fall  off;  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  protect  the  price  against  falling 
when  the  flood  came  along  that  was  supplying  the  deficit  that  had 
happened  in  the  receipts. 

Mr,  Cotton.  Well,  the  beef  is  usually,  as  you  will  remember,  a 
perishable  commodity :  the  beef  comes  to  market,  and  a  man  buys  it 
only  because  he  can  sell  it  again  within  a  reasonable  period.  In  the 
case  of  hogs,  he  buj's,  cures,  and  holds.     They  are  both  live  stock; 
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ays,  but  the  market  conditions  of  the  two 

actors  would  contribute  to  the  stabilization 

could  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  the 

is,  so  long  as  you  are  dealing  with  a 

iDun  who  buys  will  buy  only  what  he  can 

!fore  the  competition  is  merely  to  get  his 

follow  your  statement,  but  it  seems  to  me 
an  carry  their  hog  products  over  a  long  i 
le  them  to  stabilize  the  price. 
,  are  the  margins  of  pront  wide  or  narrow! 
uite  narrow ;  more  narrow  than  almost  any 
liness  that  I  have  dealt  with ;  they  surprise 

ind  wants  to  get  away ;  may  I  suggest  that 

to  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  first. 

:tly  willing  to  answer  any  I  can. 

■and  is  your  first  assistant,  is  he  not! 

e  is  not  only  that ;  he  is  my  first  assistant, 

was, 

ou  stated  a  few  moments  ago  tliat  you  had 

ive-stock  business  yourself. 

.  Durand  had  any  experience  in  itt 
t. 

e  your  other  assistants  ? 
ither  assistant  who  is  other  than  a  clerical 
[Chicago. 

ras  his  business? 
mieal  hog  man,  after  you  kill  it. 
been  connected  with  any  of  the  packing 


not  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  live- 

■.  Colemnii  been  connected  with  you! 
one  of  the  clerks;  he  is  not  connected  with 

Pi-eevey  connected  with  you  ? 

chicken  man.    Does  that  come  under  your 

my  wing;  he  sits  under  his  own  wing, 
r.  Brook  come  under  your  jurisdiction? 
Mr.  Brook,  and  I  holler  to  Mr.  Brook  once 
lot  get  cars — or  to  his  chief,  Mr.  Bell,  or 
s  nothing  to  do  with  this  business. 
■,  Heile  anything  to  do  with  this  businessi 
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Mr.  Cotton.  No;  Mr.  Heile  was  the  head  of  the  bureau  which  dealt 
with  the  allies  as  to  all  sorts  of  provisions.  He  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  meat  buying,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  nave  been  associated  with  no  men  en- 
gaged in  live-stock  production? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Do  you  mean  on  the  regular  force? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  With  no  man.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  not  consulted  them,  you  understand- 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  But  you  mean  the  regular  day-to-day  foi-ce  of  tlie 
<^ce? 

The  Chaibmax.  I  mean  there  is  nobody  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration  who  is  vested  with  any  power  who  is  engaged  in  the 
live-stock  business,  or  the  handling  of  meats — or  who  is  an  actual 
producer  1 

Mr.  Cotton.  Well,  there  are  people  in  the  Food  Administration 
who  liave  power  enough,  but  no  man  in  the  Meat  Division  that  I 
know  of  who  has  that  combination. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  who  is  a  producer. 

Here  are  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  fanners'  institute 
at  Bloomington,  III.,  in  which  they  profess  to  quote  from  a  tele- 
gram received  from  you,  to  the  effect  that  the  prevailing  price  of 
com  was  fictitious  and  ought  to  be  reduced,  I  will  have  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  read  the  exact  language. 

(The  clerk  of  the  committee  read  the  telegram,  as  follows:) 


The  Chaibman  (continuing).  Did  you  send  any  such  telegram  as 
that? 

Mr,  CorroN.  Wliile  I  do  not  recollect,  I  think  I  would  have  done 
so — and  I  certainly  believe  it. 

The  Chaibuan.  Will  you  find  out  and  file  it  with  your  statement, 
if  vou  did  send  such  a  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  yon  will  let  me  see  the  whole  telegram,  perhaps  I 
«an  tell. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.     [Handing  telegram  to 
Mr.  Cotton.] 

Mr,  Cotton,  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 

The   Chairman,  It  is  addressed  to  that  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Bloomington,  111.    Did  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  can  assume  that  that  is  correct.    That  correctly 
states  my  view. 

The  Chairman,  That  correctly  states  your  view,  whether  you  sent 
the  telegram  or  not  ? 

Mr,  Cotton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  to  force  down  the  pri(» 
of  com? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Have  I? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Food  Administration? 
42760— 18— PT  6 — -.1 
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Mr.  Cotton.  So  far  as  I  know,  no.  And  yet  I  want  to  qualify 
lat  answer.  The  allies  had  to  be  in  the  com  market,  because  they 
eeded  the  corn ;  and  undoubtedly  in  their  buying  they  were  ad- 
ising  with  somebody  in  the  Food  Administration.  On  a  certain  day 
ley  practically  stopped  buying.  Now,  anything  like  that  has  an 
lect  on  corn  prices  j  and  that  was  a  thing  that  the  Food  Adminia- 
ration  probably  knew  about.  Do  you  mean  did  they  do  it!  No; 
ley  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairuan.  The  corn  market  broke  a  short  while  ago,  did 
r  nott 

Mr.  Cotton.  YeSjsir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  fell  from  30  to  50  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  accordance  with  your  views  that  that 
light  to  have  happened,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CorroN.  Did  I  say  "  ought  to  happen  "! 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  thought  I  said  "  I  hoped  it  would  happen." 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  it  was  in  accordance  with  your  hope 
lat  what  ought  to  happen  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  order  sent  out 
jme  10  days  or  two  weeks  ago  urging  the  farmers  to  move  corn  to   j 
le  exclusion  of  other  grains,  oecause  the  allies  did  want  the  com  ?       I 

Mr.  Cotton,  No:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  Dixie  Grain  Co., 
f  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  addressed  to  Senator  Sheppard,  and  I  will  ask   | 
le  clerk  of  the  committee  to  read  it  to  you,  and  will  ask  you  if 
ou  know  anything  about  it,  or  if  you  can  tell  us  who  does  know 
aything  about  it. 

(The  clerk  of  the  committee  then  read  the  following  telegram :) 
FoBT  WOBTH,  Tex.,  March  IS. 

on.    MORBie    i^HEPPABD, 

Ten  days  ago  there  was  an  urg^it  demaDd  for  corn.  Producers  and  dealers  ! 
ere  told  by  the  Food  Administration  that  It  was  far  belitnd  Ita  progrtim  of  ; 
ipplying  Europe,  and  they  were  urged  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ship  as  mncl)    , 


The  Chairman  (continuing).  Yon  know  nothing  about  that,  do 
ou? 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  doubt  that  is  true.  They 
eeded  the  com  and  needed  it  terribly,  and  they  not  only  needed  it 
ut  had  to  have  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Thompson  (reading) : 

The  Railroad  Administration  was  criticized  for  fnilure  to  supply  cars,  and 
I  every  way  the  impression  was  created  that  every  bushel  of  com  that  could 
S  shipped  before  spring  farm  work  commenced  would  be  urgently  needed. 
reducers  and  shippers  of  grain  have  responded  to  the  appeals  that  were  ratide 
I  tliem.  They  have  held  ijack  their  oats  and  other  grains  and  have  given 
reference  to  shipping  corn,  never  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  there  would 
B  any  Interference  with  the  demand  for  a  commodity  in  such  an  abundftnt 
ipply  as  com,  of  which  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  was  raised  during  the 
rop  year  of  1917.  It  Is  therefore  difficult  to  Imagine  the  feeling  of  producers 
ttd  shippers  when  all  of  a  sudden  and  without  warning  the  export  demand 
>r  com  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  they  are  forced  to  sacrifice  grain  for  which 
ley  expected  to  And  an  urgent  demand,  foreign  buying  having  been  placed 
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entirely  lu  the  hsn<lH  of  one  buyer,  the  Wheat  Elxport  Co.,  an  organization  sup 
posed  to  be  composed  of  the  GovemmeDta  of  Great  Britain.  France,  aod  Italy 
I'his  orguDtzatloii  was  naturally  suspected  of  market  niauipulatlng.  We  to^ay 
however,  ore  In  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  tiie  Wheat  Export  Co.  stating  I 
to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  can  not  buy  more  corn,  assigning  as  a  reasoi 
that  tliey  are  nnder  strict  Instructions  from  the  F'ood  Administrution  not  ti 
do  so.  There  are  several  questions  presented  by  this  situation,  but  the  out 
standing  one  autl  the  question  that  deserves  Immediate  and  serious  consldera 
tloh  is  the  good  faith  of  the  Food  Administration  in  appealing  for  the  larges 
possible  movement  of  corn,  and  then  withdrawing  the  main  support  of  tbi 
market  when  the  heavy  movement  Is  at  Its  height. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  to  one  man  as  mucl 
power  as  is  used  by  the  Food  Administration,  and  still  another,  and  one  of  thi 
very  great  magnitude.  Is  whether  he  has  not  acted  in  bad  faith  with  Congres 
by  exercising  far  greater  powers  than  were  conferred  upon  him.  So  far  a 
we  are  personally  concern»l  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  not  conduct  ou: 
business  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  never  know  what  a  day  will  brln] 
forth.  The  Immutable  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  suspended,  com 
petition  between  foreign  buyers  has  been  destroyed,  concentration  and  monopol; 
have  superseded  the  open  competitive  market,  and  producers  and  distributor! 
are  now  at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  and  that  man  is  the  man  selected  by  i 
foreign  Government  to  evolve  a  system  for  holding  In  check  the  surplus  foo( 
produced  in  the  Unlte<l  States.  Please  furnlsli  copies  to  Senator  Gore  an< 
Senator  Reed. 

Dazby  Moobe  Qbain  Co. 
{4.37  a.  m.) 
The  Chairjiian.  There  are  some  points  in  that  I  would  not  ask  yoi 
to  discuss. 

Mr,  Cotton.  I  would  just  as  leave  comment  upon  them. 
The  Chairuan.  I  refer  to  the  propositions  of  bad  faith. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  no:  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  them  if  yoi 
would  let  me.    May  I  i 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  say  that  gentleman  was  hit  by  this  sami 
immutable  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  he  thought  was  sus 
pended. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  bought  largely  and  the  market  was  evi 
dently  shut  off! 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  he  bought  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again,  hi 
probably  got  stuck.  But  remember  no  person,  foreign  government 
or  anybody  else  would  ship  com  to  Europe  from  the  United  State! 
during  a  period  which  it  would  probably  be  ruined  by  germinatioi 
en  route. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  they  were  in  urgeni 
need  of  com? 
Mr.  Cotton.  They  certainly  were. 
The  Chairman.  And  were  buying,  I  suppose} 
Mr,  Cotton.  I  assume  so.    That  is  largely  one  of  the  things  thai 
put  up  the  com  market. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  you  think  this  man  could  not  ship  owing  U 
the  season,  or  was  it  beoKuse  this  condition  so  suddenly  came  upor 
them  after  this  came  out? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  know.  I  meant  they  would  be  very  foolisl 
if  they  bought  at  a  period  later  than  they  could  ship. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  seem  they  profited.  It  would  seem  fron 
this  telegram  that  the  Export  Grain  Association  or  the  Food  Admin- 
istration did  it. 

Mr.  Cotton.  What  did  he  know  about  it.  I  mean  he  can  not  set 
what  everybody  in  tie  Food  Administration  did. 
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AN.  That  is  the  point.     Who  can  tell  us  that? 
I  do  not  know,  hut  I  hope  the  foreign  buyer — you 
learn  that   from  the  Food  Administration;  maybe 

iN.  You  do  not  know  whether  a  campaign  was  started 
go  for  this  extra  supply?    You  stated  you  did  not? 

I  do  not  know  that  accurately. 

iN.  It  was  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  allies,  this  man 
exports;  and  he  also  saya  this  order  came  from  the 
Tation.  The  point!  want  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  from 
■et  the  information,  true  or  untrue. 

May  be  that  is  not  Mr.  Barnes.  I  will  inquire  and 
)  it  IS.  It  may  not  be  him  at  all.  I  may  be  putting 
is  hands  that  he  has  not  handled. 

AN.  So,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  com  has  gone  down 
UTS? 

Yes,  sir. 
AN.  And  that  was  in  accordance  with  your  hope? 

Certainly.    I  wish  it  would  go  lower. 
AN.  That  is  all. 

SNA.  I  have  your  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
n,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  neither  you  nor  any  or  your  asso- 
tical  farmers  or  that  you  knew  anything  about  pro- 
r  grain.  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
ir  a  man  of  your  intelligence  and  ability  to  do  justice 
■8,  providing  you  adopt  a  standard.  Now,  what  stand- 
adopted  to  assist  you  in  getting  at  the  facts  so  that 

you  are  doing  justice  to  the  ftrmer  in  figuring  the 

On  hogs,  I  have  been  largely  aided  by  the  report  of 

committee — I  mean,  that  is,  where  I  think  so  far  as 

influence  it  has  been  a  fair  influence.  On  cattle  I 
;e  amount  of  data  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  from 
en  who  have  been  before  you,  from  the  various  people 
i  as  expert  men  in  that  field,  or  more  or  less  expert 
lid.  That  has  not  resulted  in  creating  a  standard  ca- 
applied  to  cattle  prices. 
NNA.  You  say  you  have  got  the  data  from  the  men 

before  this  committee? 

I  think  all  the  men  who  were  before  this  committee 
me — perhaps  not  all,  but  most  of  them — ^that  is,  those 

more  of  the  same  kind. 

ONA.  Of  course,  that  ia  mostly  from  feeders,  is  it  not? 
.  I  have  been  in  touch  a  long  while  with  men  who 
y  represented  the  producers  also. 
iNNA.  Does  that  indicate  that  the  results  have  been 
i 

To  the  feeders? 
NNA.  Yes. 

Yes. 
NNA.  Then,  why  has  not  any  change  been  made? 

Simply  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  so  much,  that 
the  cattde  market  has  not  been  enough  to  affect  that. 
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Senator  Gronna.  Yes;  but  ' 
sjvejj,  Mr.  Cotton,  that  tjie  hoa 
Miunrry  and  the  allies,  have  po< 
Mr.  OoTTON.  Surely. 
Senator  Gronna,  I  do  not  t 
igmcy  can  control  prices,  becf 
Cha(  is,  you  control  the  demani 
thattnie? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think 
get  to  be  more  an  influence  as  I 
Senator  Wads  worth.  What 
foreign  delivery  and  for  the 
production  * 
Mr.  Cotton.  Of  cattle ! 
Senator  Wadsworth,  Yes. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Up  to  date,  4 
hard  to  give  precise  figures.    ( 
is  much  greater. 

Senator  Geonna.  You  have 
you  have  shown  a  willingness 
which  has  been  very  valuable 
are  dealing  with  the  packers, 
all.    But  I  think  that  anyone 
conclude  that  vou  have  tried 
him  a  reasonable  profit.     Xot 
in  figuring  the  profit  for  the  pi 
or  can  you  tell  the  committee? 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  I  know 
Is  that  what  you  mean? 
Senator  Gronna.  Yes, 
Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  thini 
less  than  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  know 

average,  do  you  not,  Mr,  Cotto 

Mr.  Cotton.  No;  I  would  no 

Senator  Gbonna.  Before  the 

JVlr,  Cotton.  Oh,  sometimes; 

it  for  8  or  9, 1  should  think;  so 

Senator  Gronna,  That  wouL 

the  producer,  the  man  who  rs 

market  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  He  has  often 

money,  I  mean  very  high  rates 

Senator  Gronna.  Can  you  te 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  hardlj 

in  different  localities  and  undi 

has  been  very  high. 

Senator  Gronna.  Would  no 
cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Cotton,  Surely,  a  very 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  e: 

actually  cost  the  farmer,  and  : 

that  is  by  knowing  the  cost  oi 

of  the  rate  of  interest  he  pays, 
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marnv  fiUf.-sisx,  You  do  not  Eliinfc  chrara  is  m.j  oth^  Ban  vbo 

wsrhat* 

(p,  C.ffTvr.f,  1  fio  noB  know  of  any- 

fmiiMr  ''JWi'iff.'sjt.  Toil  do  sot  know  of  aa?  aimi  wfao  koows  vbat 

tr  f.VypTfi*,  Lfl«a  of  a)«a  kmvw  w&a«  ill  cnsta  tat  lass  cattle  in  a 

licnLtr  f«riTr*7,     Yaw  nsean-  m  afafire  iny  bul  in  the  United 

r«t  Co  wh^'im  yn  ran  r.iim  uui  ;e(>t  an  uL-^wt^  on  that  qoestion? 

PTfsAfiV  f/tr.^fl  »*.  Tes. 

(r  ('.fmri%.  Jifr  Ktftb  -ran  giTft  a  aatiifactisTT  anewrr. 

li*  f.'w-ifrwA*.  Thfr  De^iMniiMiit  *>f  Apri<!iiltiire  on  the  Is*  day  of 

^,  \^\K.  RUftnftii  a  report.  Xou  111.  in  whicfa  tber  nndertook  to 

w  tfi<^  f^nAt  nf  prrAficxifm  of  beef  at  thai  tbne.  stockris- 1  believe, 

>ar  'iXff^ift  nrrr^'mg  to  that  report.    I  hare  the  report  hoc     If 

t  k«r  tr>M,  <vf  cmtr^  the  cost  has  cansidcnbly  tncreued  ance  that 

%  h»s  it  not  t 

If,  Cf/rms.  TtK. 

ettatfrr  (itfyxSA.  I  do  not  think  y on  would  hare  anr  trooble.  Mr. 

tfvn,  to  ffnd  thooiunds  of  farmers  who  bq>  bot^s. 

ir,  Ctyrrox.  I  qaile  agree  with  joo. 

roAUfr  (hufjivA.  They  ooald  tell  too.  from  the  time  a  calf  was 

n  until  the  animal  was  sold,  what  ft  actually  cost. 

\r.  (y/rrmi.  There  are  lotg  of  such  books,  and  effident  ones,  gof>d 

«,  reliable  onea, 

«n»tor  Oaox!(A.  Have  yoa  made  nse  of  themf 

tr,  OfTTOK,  I  hare  had  a  great  many  of  those  sent  to  me. 

<^Ator  Oboxica.  Books? 

fr.  CV/TTOX.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  those  books  sent  to 

I  have  examined  a  great  many  of  them. 
CTlflf  orTjaoKiVA,  Ho  t£it  that  is  really  the  part  of  the  standard  you 
«  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  product! 
fr,  OoTTOK.  Yes;  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
idard  on  cattle. 

nnator  Oronna.  Has  it  on  hogs! 

fr.  ('orroN.  It  has  resulted  in  mr  regarding  these  prices  as  not 
ticnlnrly  good,  but  not  particularly  bad  on  hogs;  yes. 
enntor  Oronna.  Which  would  you  consider  the  easiest,  to  ascer- 
I  the  cofit  on  hogs  or  cattle  f 

[r.  CfiTTER.  Oh,  there  is  not  any  comparison.  The  hog  is  a  com- 
ntively  simple  problem  as  compared  with  the  cattle.  It  is  all 
it  to  mention  cattle,  but  we  are  talking  when  we  talk  then 
tit  a  lot  of  different  things.  We  are  talking  about  the  corn-fed 
the  range-fed  stuff,  but  it  is  two  kinds  of  stuff.  And  you  can 
—no  one  I  have  seen  yet  could  give  satisfactorily  grades  of  the 
le  coming  to  the  market  that  would  be  adequate  even  for  quota- 
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tion  and  statistics.  I  mean,  vou  ask  him  what  kind  he  wants,  and 
he  says  he  wants  "  kind  of  half- fed  stuff,"  that  way,  and  they  do  not 
translate  that  into  precise  terms.  It  is  really  a  tremendously  hard 
thing. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Is  not  that  a  policy  adopted  by  the  packers  and 
about  which  there  has  been  a  gread  deal  of  complaint,  not  only  by 
the  producer  and  raiser  of  cattle  but  by  the  feeder? 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  packer  has  been  callous  to  the  producer.  He  has 
not  really  tried  to  be  scientific  in  his  buying.  He  bought  as  low  as 
he  could  and  sold  as  high  as  he  could. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  seems  that  your  agency  has  adopted  that  same 
method. 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  are  a  little  unfair;  you  really  are. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  want  to  be. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  know  you  do  not  want  to  be,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
saying  it.  We  found  on  coming  in  in  November  the  freezers  full, 
and  we  have  to  take  that  out.  We  had  not  been  largely  beef  buyers. 
Now,  we  come  in  and  have  got  to  have  it  in  a  rus£  If  this  was  a 
thing  you  could  sit  down  and  systematize  and  get  it  out  and  really 
be  scientific,  that  would  be  easy  and  fine,  and  none  of  us  would  be 
here  talking  about  it.  But  the  trouble  is  that  this  stuff  has  got  to 
move,  and  move  at  once,  and  you  have  got  to  do  it  by  rough  methods. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  I  see  your  point,  and  it  is  this.  I  do 
not  want  to  misquote  you,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cotton.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  But  I  think  I  see  your  point — ^that  the  orders 
you  receive  are  orders  for  a  certain  specific  class  of  goods,  and  in 
order  to  move  it  out  of  the  freezers  it  has  to  be  that  particular  class 
of  goods.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes ;  but  not  quite  that.  Those  orders  for  particular 
kinds  of  goods  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  grades  of  cattle  capa- 
ble of  segregation  from  the  great  mass  of  cattle.  For  instance,  the 
order  will  come  in  to  buy  a  carcass  averaging  400  to  500,  or  a  cow 
averaging  from  400  to  500.  Cows  averaging  from  400  to  500  is  not 
a  grade  of  cattle.  It  is  somewhat  a  hint,  but  it  is  not  anything  like 
a  scientific  grade  of  cattle. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  question  of  first 
importance  is  production,  and,  of  course,  the  next  thing  is  at  this 
time  to  get  the  meats  over  to  the  allies.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  question  about  that. 

I  have  studied  the  question  somewhat  with  reference  to  grain,  and 
I  think  it  is  of  exceedingly  great  importance.  The  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  yesterday  told  about  the  production  of 
wheat,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as  important  with  reference  to  meat;  and 
if  we  make  the  producer  dissatisfied  or  if  he  is  compelled  to  transact 
his  business  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  led  to  believe  that  we  are 
unfair  to  him,  and  that  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  make 
or  lose,  of  course  it  will  discourage  him.  The  packer  knows  abso- 
solutely  what  he  is  going  to  get.  lEou  have  fixed  a  standard  valuation 
of  his  property.  You  allow  him  to  include  the  amount  of  money  he 
borrows  as  part  of  the  capital,  and  upon  that  he  takes  a  certain  per- 
centage, which  I  am  not  going  to  discuss.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  that  and  no  such  assurance  as  that  indicating  to  the  producer, 
according  to  your  own  testimony,  Mr.  Cotton. 
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Mr.  Cotton.  I  should  n^ee  absolutely  with  your  statement. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Why  is  not  that  done? 

Mr.  Cotton.  To  give  a  promise? 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  order  to  encourage  produc- 
on?     I  am,  like  yourself,  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Sure  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  to  do  so  you  ou^ht 
I  have  two  things,  possibly  three.  You  ought  to  have  a  scientific 
radation.  Yon  ougnt  to  have,  and  must  have,  to  carry  it  out  suc- 
'ssfully,  a  ffrant  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States.    In  order  to 

I  it  and  to  ao  it  wisely  and  successfully  you  also  should  take  charge 
f  the  distribution.     But,  short  of  those  three  things,  I  doubt  if  it 

wise  to  touch  it  by  half  measures,  and  I  should  hope  it  would  be 
jssible  not  to  go  into  everything  at  this  time.  Certainly  the  staff 
id  the  division  now  working  on  it  could  not  do  all  those  things- 
hat  is  a  big  task  that  will  take  years. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Yon  realize,  of  course,  perhaps  more  fully  than 
do,  that  you  can  not  disassociate  the  question  of  grain,  especially 
le  grain  that  enters  into  the  finishing  of  the  meat  animal,  and  make 
success  out  of  the  tremendous  undertaking  which  yon  have  now 
pon  your  shoulders.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  with  respect  to  com, 
lat  you  thought  com  was  selling  at  a  fictitious  price? 
Mr.  CorroN.  Yes. 

Senator  Ghonna.  Why  did  you  think  that  the  price  was  fictitious? 
Mr,  Cotton.  There  were  very  small  stores  of  corn  in  the  terminal 
arkets.  Com  which  had  usually  moved  way  from  the  farms  to  the 
rminal  markets  in  much  greater  volume,  to  feed  the  commercial 
imand,  had  not  been  moved.  There  had  been,  before  Mr,  McAdoo 
ok  hold,  a  real  breakdown  in  transportation,  I  am  not  trying  to 
[  the  causes  of  it,  but  that  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  it.  The 
iHd  was  not  in  the  terminal  markets.  The  allies  were  also  in  the 
meral  market  for  com  in  the  terminal  markets — that  is,  corn  that 
td  to  go  through  the  dryers. 

There  was  a  condition  where  there  was  a  large  demand.  Cora 
as  not  at  the  place  where  it  could  meet  the  demand,  and  yet  there 
as  com,  only  it  was  separated  from  the  point  where  demand  would 
ive  taken  it  by  transportation,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
oved,  and  it  acted  as  you  would  expect  it  to  act.  The  market  went 
)  and  stayed  up  at  a  price  that  I  should  say — I  do  not  know  whether 
^itious  is  the  adjective  to  use  or  not  because  it  was  at  that  price, 
icause  of  a  sudden,  sharp  commercial  demand  and  shortage  at  the 
rminal  (joints,  not  a  shortage  in  the  world,  but  a  shortage  at  par- 
jular  points,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  called  it  "fictitious,"  and 
ist  is  the  reason  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  permanent  position,  and 
at  I  hoped  the  price  would  drop,  and  because  I  felt  tnat  the  high 
rn  price  was  largely  making  trouble  in  the  economic  condition  that 
said  that;  and  in  tiiat  opinion  I  think  most  of  the  people  who  are 
eding  cattle,  practical  cattle  feeders,  will  agree  with  me. 
Senator  Gkonna.  Of  course,  you  are  speakmg  now  of  what  I  would 

II  commercial  com — corn  that  grades  a  certain  grade. 

Mr.  Cotton,  I  am  speaking  of  corn  that  will  grade  for  commercial 
irposes ;  that  means  practically  dry  corn. 

Senator  Gkonna,  You  realize,  of  course,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
m  contains  moisture  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.     Do  you  think  it 
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would  be  profitable  either  for  the  producer  or  for  the  feeder  to  ship 
the  corn  to  the  cattle  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ship  the  cattle  to 
the  com?  Would  it  not  save  in  the  transportation  and  be  a  saving 
in  every  way  possible  ? 

Mr.  Cotton.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  that  soft  corn 
which  was  perfectly  capable  of  being  reduced  to  sound  com  by  the 
drying  process.  In  answer  directly  to  that  question,  sometimes  it  is 
necessiiry  to  ship  the  cattle  to  the  corn,  and  other  times  vice  versa. 
But  your  com  going  to  commercial  uses  mostly  is  not  the  corn  that  is 
fed  to  cattle. 

Senator  Gronna.  Was  that  question  considered  at  all,  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr.  Cotton.  By  whom? 

Senator  Gronna.  By  your  agency,  by  your  administration? 

Mr.  Cotton.  You  mean  the  question 

Senator  Gronna.  The  question  of  the  great  amount  of  moisture 
content  in  the  com. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  ship  it  to  market  you  have  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  corn,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cotton'.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  glad  that  some  of 
these  corn-belt  people  had  an  ordinary  ready  method  of  marketing 
that  stuff  in  the  shape  of  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  It  that  is  all,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Cotton. 

If  Mr.  Durand  is  here,  the  committee  will  now  hear  him. 

Please  state  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  DANA  DTTBAND,  ASSISTANT  HEAD  OF  THE 
MEAT  DIVISION,  FOOD  ADMINISTBATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Durand.  My  name  is  Edward  Dana  Durand. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  address  ? 

Mr.  Durand.  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  present  employment? 

Mr.  Durand.  Assistant  head  of  the  meat  division,  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  Doctor,  perhaps 
abbreviated,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  in  the  production  of  live  stock? 

Mr.  Durand.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  feeding  of 
live  stock  ? 

Mr.  Durand.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Durand.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  studies  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Durand.  Of  live  stock? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Durand.  Substantially  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  cost  of  feeding? 

Mr.  Durand.  Well,  I  have  been  examining  these  reports  that  Mr. 
Cotton  has  referred  to  that  have  come  in  with  regard  to  present  condi- 
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tions,  and  am  fairly  familiar  with  them.  But  as  a  general  thing  I 
would  say  I  was  not  an  expert  on  the  question  of  the  costs  of  feeding. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  study  of  those  reports,  is  it  your  con- 
clusion that  cattle  feeders  are  making  a  profit  or  taking  a  loss? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Taking  a  loss. 

The  Chairman,  What  about  hogs? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  My  opinion  is  that  the  hog  feeder  is  not  taking  a 
loss,  on  the  average,  at  all.  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  individual 
exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  sheep  and  lambs? 

Mr.  DuRAND,  The  feeder  of  sheep,  I  think,  beyond  all  question, 
has  been  taking  a  loss.  Of  course,  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
those  losses  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  were  you  at  tlie  Bureau  of  Corporations 
when  the  so-called  "  Garfield  report "  was  prepared  ? 

Mr,  Dcrand.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  report  ? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  A  ^eat  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  services  invoked  when  the  Borland 
resolution  was  up  in  the  House? 

Mr.  DuKAND.  Yes,  sir;  the  packers  requested  my  services. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  that  resolution? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  It  was  to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
some  other  governmental  authority— I  think  it  was  that^ — to  investi- 
gate the  packing  business  and  the  live-stock  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  favor  or  oppose  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution ? 

Mr,  DuBAND.  I  had  no  views  on  it,  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  prepare  any  brief  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Durand.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  prepare  any  statement  in  connection 
with  the  resolution  as  to  how  the  investigation  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Durand.  No,  sir;  I  made  a  suggestion  here  in  Washington 
that  a  certain  method  of  investigation  should  be  pursued,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  question  of  the  Borland  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  suggestion  that  Dr.  Brand  should 
make  the  investi^tion  ? 

Mr.  DtTRAND.  My  suggestion  was  to  Dr.  Brand  that  he  should 
establish  a  series  of  systematic,  current  monthly  reports  with  re- 
gard to  the  business  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  so-called  "Brand  bet  settling" 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Ddrand,  I  do  not  understand,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  so-called  "  Brand  automatic  bet 
settling''  proposition? 

Mr.  Durand.  I  never  heard  it  called  by  that  name,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  some  letter  has  been  brought  out  in  this 
Heney  investigation  in  which  some  suggestion  or  proposition  that 
Mr.  Brand  issued  should  be  known  as  the  "Automatic  bet  settler" 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Durand.  I  have  never  seen  it,  for  some  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  render  the  packers  any  service  while 
the  Borland  resolution  was  pending? 
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Mr.  DuBAND.  I  do  not  know  just  when  the  resolution  was  pend- 
ing. I  rendered  Swift  &  Co. — not  the  packers  as  a  group — a  little 
service  in  the  fall  of  1916.  The  resolution  may  have  been  pending, 
but  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  had  already  passed. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  it  have  some  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  Durand.  It  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  have  any  relation  to  the  investigation  of 
the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Durand.  NojSJr. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Durand,  Swift  &  Co.  or  one  of  their  employees  had  prepared 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  business  of  Swift  &  Co.,  their  profits, 
Iheir  margin  between  the  price  of  live  stock  and  the  price  of  finished 
products,  and  a  further  general  discussion  of  the  causes  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  live  stock  and  of  meats,  and  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  meat  businessj  and  they  requested  me 
to  edit  that  for  them  and  make  it  as  effective  a  presentation,  if  you 
please,  of  their  business  as  it  could  be.  I  agreedj  without  under- 
taking to  verify  their  statements  of  fact,  to  examine  the  economic 
lines  of  argument  as  to  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
statistics,  and  put  it  in  shape,  which  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  propositidn  that  you  should  edit 
a  monthly  statement  of  that  sort? 

Mr,  Durand,  No,  sirj  not  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman,  I  will  get  the  clerk  to  read  you  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Mr,  Wilhelm,  addressed  to  the  representative  of  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Durand.  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  ex  ^arte  so  far,  and  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Durand.  The  letter  is  already  in  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  its  place,  doctor. 

Mr.  Thompson   (reading) : 

Dr.  Durand  said  that  this  tiling  would  have  to  be  handled  iu  some  way  to 
avoid  advaiicliif;  the  catti)?  ninrket ;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely 
must  not  come  about,  and  if  It  did  he  would  take  draatlo  meaaures  to  pre- 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  contains  the  names  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  different  concerns  who  were  present? 

Mr.  Durand.  That  is  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  letter  that  is 
printed  in  your  proceedings  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  has  been  printed.  Did  you  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  packing  houses  on  that  date, 
■January  17? 

Mr.  Durand,  Yes,  It  may  have  been  the  day  before;  it  was  about 
that  date. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  representation  of  your  statement  correct 
or  incorrect? 

Mr.  Durand,  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct.  You  asked,  I  believe,  did 
you  not,  what  companies  were  present?    Does  that  appear? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  appear  in  the  letter,  and  the  particular 
individuals  who  represent  them  also  appear. 
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Senator  Ghoxna.  He  says  it  was  not  correct.  [To  Mr.  Durand.] 
If  it  is  not  correct,  wherein  is  it  wrong?  What  did  you  say  with 
reference  to  it? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Will  3'ou  permit  me  to  answer  quite  in  full  as  to  the 
whole  conversation? 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  important. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  tell  it  all. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  The  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  meeting  and 
the  conversation  if  I  may.  On  or  about  the  1st  of  January  it  ap- 
peared that  the  packers  had  rather  large  stocks  of  frozen  meat. 
That  appeared  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  good  many  packers  to  me  and 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  and  also  the  fear  was  expressed  by  a  number  of  cattle- 
men, that  with  that  stock  of  meat^ — and  the  probable  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  that  would  come  to  marKet  after  the  sofe  com 
had  been  more  or  less  fed  cut — short-fed  cattle,  as  they  are  called, 
and  soft-corn  fed  cattle — ^there  would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  live 
stock;  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  to 
do  what  it  could  within  the  limits  of  its  power  to  prevent  fall, 
both  in  cattle  and  hogs.  The  only  way  in  which  a  fall  in  the 
market  could  in  any  way  be  checked  was  by  placing  unusually  large 
foreign  orders.  Mr.  Coiton  therefore  suggested  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  they  should  place,  or  at  least  place  in  our  hands  so 
that  we  could  place  it  if  necessary,  an  unusually  large  order  for 
frozen  beef.  The  idea  was  to  place,  if  necessary,  an  order  in  ad- 
vance of  the  needs  of  the  actual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
to  store  it  there.  The  British  agreed  to  do  that  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  they  should  be  able  to  get  the  meat  at  the  current  prices. 
In  other  words,  they  were  willing  to  help  support  the  cattle  mar- 
ket but  were  not  willing,  as  a  result  of  it,  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
that  particular  order  of  beef  than  would  correspond  to  the  then  ex- 
isting prices  of  cattle. 

So  trie  order  was  placed  in  our  hands — ^not  with  the  packers — in 
that  conditional  way;  and  I  called,  at  Mr.  Cotton's  suggestion,  a 
meeting  of  the  packers  to  discuss  the  placing  of  that  order.  It  then 
appeared — I  asked  them  to  bring  information  as  to  their  stocks, 
and  so  on — ^that  the  stocks  of  meat  suitable  for  export,  or  at  least 
of  the  kind  that  the  British  would  prefer  to  take  for  export,  were 
by  no  means  so  large  as  it  had  been  supposed ;  that  the  great  stocks 
were  of  the  meats  put  aside  for  sausage  and  for  domestic  trade, 
cuts  of  meats  and  parts  of  carcasses,  and  that  there  was  no  consider- 
able quantity  of  actual  frozen  carcass  beef  in  stock,  and  that  the 
placing  of  as  large  an  order  as  the  British  contemplated  would, 
instead  of  merely  supporting  the  market,  probably  residt  in  a  con- 
'siderable  advance.  I  informed  the  packers  that  the  British  did  not 
have  any  immediate  need  of  all  this  quantity,  that  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment that  was  being  made  more  to  oblige  us  in  the  matter  of  holding 
up  the  price  than  to  oblige  the  British,  and  that  if  the  order  was 
placed  it  would  have  to  be  without  an  advance  in  the  j)rice  of  cattle 
during  the  time  they  were  acquiring  the  material  to  fill  it — ^that  is, 
of  that  class  of  cattle  which  the  order  contemplated  buying — a  com- 
paratively low-grade  product. 

Senator  Gronna.  These  were  your  instructions  to  the  packers? 
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Mr.  Ddband,  Yes;  that  if  we  placwl  the  cider  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Gbosna.  In  order  to  keep  the  prices  down? 

Mr,  DtntAUD,  Yes;  in  order  to  keep  the  prices  to  the  British  down; 
that  we  could  only  place  the  order,  in  other  words,  at  a  price  prac- 
tically named  in  advance,  and  the  packer  obviously  would  not  agree  to 
fill  the  order  unless  he  bought  the  cattle  in  some  relation  to  that  price. 
We  did  not  agree  at  all  at  this  meeting  that  the  order  would  be  placed. 
It  was  merely  a  conditional  diseusion  as  to  what  might  be  done. 
The  packers  then  proceeded  to  say.  in  substance,  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  place  such  a  big  order  all  at  once;  that  it  n;ould  result  in 
the  advance  of  prices,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  not 
get  meat  at  those  prices;  in  other  words,  that  they  would  not  accept 
an  order  in  advance  for  such  a  large  quantity  at  a  fixed  price. 

Senator  Gbonna,  Did  you  understand  the  packers  were  opposed 
to  an  increase  in  price? 

Mr.  DuHAND.  No;  the  packers  were  not  opposed  to  an  increase  in 
price,  so  far  as  I  know  j  neither  was  I.  I  was  only  discussing  the 
possibility  of  placing  this  order  and,  as  I  say,  the  packers  were  not 
willing  to  accept  an  order  for  a  large  quantity  of  meat  in  advance 
of  production  on  the  basis  of  then  current  prices,  because  they  be- 
lieved they  could  not  buy  the  product  without  the  price  going  up. 

Senator  Gronna,  Were  there  any  other  reasons  why  they  did  not 
want  to  accept  such  a  large  order  except  that  it  might  advance 
prices? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Not  that  I  know  of;  but,  of  course,  they  would  have 
lost  money  if  they  had  accepted  the  order  at  a  fixed  price  and  then 
had  not  been  able  to  buy  the  product. 

Senator  Geoxna.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Then,  there  came  ttie  general  discussion  of  what 
mi^ht  be  done  if  the  British  really  had  to  have  this  meat.  That  was 
a  different  question,  as  to  what  would  be  the  way  in  which  the  busi- 
ness could  be  handled  if  the  British  had  to  have  the  meat,  and  the 
packers  said,  of  course,  big  orders  would  advance  tiie  prices.  And  I 
then  said  that  the  only  way  that  that  could  be  prevents  would  be,  of 
course,  by  actual  control  of  the  atuation  by  the  meat  division — that 
the  possible  method  would  be  to  allot  the  slaughter  of  animals  among 
the  packers  so  as  virtually  to  destroy  their  competition.  I  did  not  say 
we  would  do  it,  nor  contemplated  doing  it,  nor  is  it  a-  correct  state- 
ment that  appears  in  Mr.  Wilhelm's  letter.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
cattle  market  must  not  advance  in  any  sense,  except  the  sense  I  have 
said. 

Senator  Gronna.  It  was  not  done  by  direction,  but  it  was  done 
indirectly  ! 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Oh.  no;  I  think  I  have  stated  the  exact  situation. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, did  not  you  maintain  this  price  by  the  orders  you  gave  limiting 
the  packers  to  the  amount  they  should  buy,  and  in  that  way  elimi- 
nate competition?    Was  it  not  done  by  indirection? 

Mr.  Dt^and.  No  ;  not  in  the  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  order 
was  not  placed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  contemplated  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  it  placed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  way? 

Mr.  DtJHAND.  The  order  was  for  a  certain  class  of  beef.  We  placed 
orders  afterwards  for  a  different  class  of  beef. 
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Seoator  Nobrib.  Can  you  tell  us  how  large  that  order  wasf 

Mr.  DuKAND.  If  there  is  no  objection 

Senator  Norbis  ^interposing).  About,  if  you  can  not  tell  us  ex- 
act!y. 

Mr.  Ddband.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000,000  pounds  of 
beef. 

Senator  Norbis.  That  meeting  took  place  on  the  17tb  day  of 
Janna^l 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Norrib,  Was  it  not  a  fact  at  that  time  that  the  feeders  of 
cattle  were  losing  money  in  this  country! 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  was  beginning  to  get  some  light  on  that.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  situation  that  was  developing  and  that  has  become  more 
accentuated  since. 

Senator  Norris.  You  are  convinced,  are  you  not,  that  feeders  all 
over  the  country  feeding  cattle  at  that  time  were  actually  losing 
money? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  am  now;  I  could  not  say  I  was  at  that  time. 

Senator  Korris.  You  did  not  know  that  then? 

Mr.  Ddband.  The  situation,  of  course,  is  one  that  takes  time  to 
ascertain. 

Senator  Norris.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  question,  whether  you 
knew  that  at  that  time ! 

Mr.  DuRAND.  We  did  not  suppose  that  they  were  making  money 
at  that  time ;  we  believed  that  they  were  not. 

Senator  Norris.  You  knew  then  that  there  was  not  any  other  place 
in  the  world  for  the  British  to  get  that  meat,  did  you  not? 

Mr,  Ddband.  That  is  not  true,  Senator;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Norris.  Could  thoy  have  gotten  it  somewhere  else! 

Mr.  Ddband.  Yes;  they  could  have  gotten  it  from  Argentina, 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Cotton  told  iis  the  only  place  to  get  it  was 
from  these  packers. 

Mr,  Ddhand.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that.  Certainly, 
the  British  are  getting  large  quantities  of  meat  from  South  America. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  think  if  you  had  not  placed  that  order 
with  these  packers  that  they  would  have  gone  somewhere  else,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  get  that  big  order  filled ! 

Mr.  Ddband.  I  did  think  so  and  ^ill  do ;  in  fact  I  am  uite  sure  that 
they  would  have  had  to  divert  tonnage  from  other  possible  sources  of 
supply  in  ordeT  to  place  that  order. 

Senator  Nobrts.  That  was  such  a  big  order  that  even  the  big  five, 
the  biggest  packers  in  the  world,  were  not  able  to  fill  it  without  going 
out  into  the  market  and  buying  more  stock! 

Mr.  Ddhand.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  could  have  gone 
to  Argentina  and  bought  that  order? 

Mr,  Ddband.  The  British  Government  in  the  year  1917,  for  ex- 
ample, took  very,  very  much  more  beef  from  the  Argentine,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  than 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  That  does  not  answer  my  question, 
Mr.  Durand.    Here  was  an  order  of  80,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Ddrand.  That  is  not  a  very  great  quantity. 

Senator  Norris.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  such  a  big  order 
that  they  could  not  fill  it  unless  they  went  out  and  bought  from  the 
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producer  beef,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  took  this  action  that  they 
must  not  increase  the  market,  that  it  was  so  big.  If  left  to  its  usual 
method  it  would  have  increased  the  price  that  ttie  feeder  would  have 
gotten? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No;  it  would  have  had  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  of  cattle  that  are  fed ;  the  grade  of  beef  covered  by  the 
order  was  lower  than  corn-fed  beef. 

Senator  Nohris.  Then  what  was  the  reason  in  telling  these  packers 
or  in  agreeing  with  these  packers  that  while  they  were  supplying 
this  order  they  should  not  pay  an  increased  price,  if  it  would  not 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  market? 

Mr.  DuKAND.  I  tried  to  tell  you  we  did  not  agree,  and  that  the 
order  was  not  placed  in  such  a  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  as  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  market  ultimately. 
Senator  Norbib.  The  order  was  placed. 
Mr.  Ddrand.  Not  as  originally  contemplated. 
Senator  Norris.  I  wish  you  would  tell  just  how  it  was  placed. 
Mr.  DuKAND.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  the 
packers  insisted  it  would  increase  the  price  of  cattle. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  If  it  had  been  placed  the  way  the  British  Govern- 
ment put  in  the  order,  it  would  have  increased  the  price  for  cattle. 

Senator  Nobris.  But  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  placed  would  it 
not  have  increased  the  price  of  cattle? 
Mr.  DuRAND.  It  would  have  no  such  tendency  at  all. 
Senator  Norris.  Then,  there  would  not  have  been  any  object  in 
making  any  arrangement  about  holding  the  price? 
Mr.  DuRANn.  No  such  arrangement  was  made. 
Senator  Norris,  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 
Mr.  DtiRAND.  No;  there  would  "be  no  object. 
Senator  Norris.  There  would  be  no  object  in  making  it? 
Mr.  DuRAND,  No. 

Senator  Norris.  Then  this  man  writing  the  letter  was  talking 
about  something  nonsensical? 

Mr.  Dtjrand.  Talking  about  something  conditional,  as  it  might 
have  been  if  the  British  Government  insisted  on  placing  that  order 
under  the  terms  originally  contemplated. 
Senator  Norris.  They  knew  it  was  not  placed? 
Mr.  Ddrand.  This  conference  was  adjourned,  and  the  problem 
was  mulled  over  by  us  in  the  office  and  v/ith  the  British.    We,  of 
course,  consulted  with  the  British  and  finally  worked  it  out. 
Senator  Norris.  And  when  was  the  order  finally  placed? 
Mr.  DTHtAND.  About  the  end  of  the  month;  near  the  end,  about 
two  weeks  later. 
Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  order;  what  were  its  conditions? 
Mr.  DuRAND.  The  original  order  was  for  this  (juantity  of  carcass 
steer  beef,  of  light  weight,  not  corn- fed  beef ;  that  is,  not  fancy  cattle, 
and  that  quantity  of  that  grade  of  beef  would  have  been  a  very  large 
quantity  in  proportion  to  any  possible  source  of  supply.     The  quan- 
tity of  that  grade  of  beef  in  stock  was  comparatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  80,000,000  pounds,  and  the  Brifish  Government  decided, 
instead  of  placing  the  order  in  any  such  form,  to  buy  a  great  deal 
more  cow  beef  and  cuts  of  beef. 
Senator  Norris.  How  much,  can  you  tell  us? 
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Mr.  Ddrand.  I  do  not  think.  Senator,  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
all  of  those  things.  But  the  quantity  of  that  class  of  beef  which  was 
indicated  in  the  original  order — that  is,  500  to  600  pound  steer 
carcasses— was  reduceil  from  80,000,000  to  i>erhaps  20,000,000  or 
30,000,000;  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  figures — and  other  things  sub- 
stituted. 

Senator  Norhib.  What  other  thinps  were  substituted? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Cow  l>eef  and  still  lighter  steer  beef  than  they  had 
contemplated,  400  and'SOO  pound  carcasses,  and  a  wide  variety  or  con- 
siderable variety  of  cuts,  such  as  shoulder  clods,  beef  hatns,  and  bone- 
less chucks,  spencer  rolls,  and  other  meats  of  that  sort,  and  also  some 
hog  meat  was  substituted. 

The  Chairman.  What  product? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Some  hog  meat;  about  oue-tenth  of  it  was  made 
from  frozen  hogs,  the  first  order  we  ever  had  of  that. 

The  Chairman,  If  the  order  had  been  placed  as  originally 
planned,  it  would  have  reacted  on  the  price  of  cattle  and  would  have 
advanced  the  price  ? 

Mr.  DoHAND,  Yes;  and  the  British  wer?  not  willing  to  place  it  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reported  to  have  stated  that  the  price  of 
cattle  must  not  be  advanced, 

Mr.  DuKAND.  That  the  price  of  cattle  to  fill  this  order  must  not 
be  advanced,  because  the  British  would  not  place  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  order  was  so  changed  that  the  effect  did 
not  come  to  pass? 

Mr.  Duhand.  That  was  right. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  whatever  was  diverted  to  Argentina 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  these  same  packers — the  orders  for 
beef? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  business  they 
do  in  Argentina;  they  are  certainly  doing  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Norris.  IVas  not  the  whole  80,000,000  pounds  taken  any- 
how? 

Mr.  Dkkand.  Yes;  but  in  a  very  much  modified  form. 

Senator  Nohris.  Yes;  but  the  qiiantity  in  pounds  was  just  as  great 
as  actually  taken  as  contemplated  that  day? 

Mr,  DuRAND.  Yes;  but  I  think  one  should  also  add  that  the  quan- 
tity was  shipped  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  originally 
contemplated. 

Senator  Norris.  How  long  a  period  ? 

Mr,  DtJRAND.  I  do  not  think  the  shipments  were  completed  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  March. 

Senator  Norris.  What  was  the  idea  contained  in  the  original 
order? 

Mr.  DuRAKD.  The  idea  was  to  have  it  finished  at  least  by  the  1st 
at  March. 

Senator  Gronna.  As  I  understand  the  doctor,  it  is  this:  That  in- 
stead of  placing  the  order  for  80,000,000  pounds,  the  order  was  di- 
vided up  into  certain  amounts — that  is.  smaller  amounts — through  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DoRAKD.  That  is  not  correct.  The  order  was  ultimately  placed 
at  practically  one  day — ^that  is,  toward  the  close  of  the  month  or 
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possibly  into  February,  about  Hie  31st  of  January,  and  it  was 
changed  merely  in  the  content  of  the  order — very  greatly  changed. 

Senator  Gronna.  By  the  character  of  cuts? 

Mr.  Dttrand.  Yes;  very  largely  substituting  other  meats,  becaufie 
those  other  meats  were  in  stock,  instead  of  making  it  necessary  to 
kill  very  much  larger  numbers  of  the  living  animals  to  fill  the  orders. 

Senator  Gronna.  Knowing  that  the  feeder  was  not  making  any 
money,  did  you  not  feel,  as  a  part  of  the  Government,  that  in  order 
to  run  this  thing  successfully  the  producer  must  get  a  profit,  and  - 
did  you  not  feel  it  part  of  your  duty  to  help  him  get  it? 

Mt.  Durand.  Yes,  sir;  I,  quite  early  in  the  winter — not  as  early 
as  this,  I  imagine — commenced  to  urge  the  British  to  take  heavier 
carcasses. 

Senator  Gronna.  Coming  back  to  this  order,  having  that  in  view 
and  knowing  that  the  producer  was  selling  at  a  loss,  and  that  this 
order  meant  a  loss  to  the  producer  of  this  stock,  what  is  the  reason 
it  would  not  have  been  your  duty  to  take  the  position  with  these 
purchasers  that  the  price  must  be  such  that  the  producer  of  the 
stuflf  will  get  a  reasonable  profit  and  insist  on  having  that  kind  of  a 
contract  made,  if  they  made  any,  and  if  you  had  stood  on  that, 
would  they  not  have  been  required  to  have  paid  such  a  price  that 
would  have  given  the  producer  of  the  stuff  a  reasonable  proSt,  no 
matter  whether  you  modified  the  contract  or  not* 

Mr.  DuHAND.  We  are  pretty  much  limited  in  that  matter  by  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  meat  from  other  sources.  I  think  that 
possibility  will  increasingly  decline. 

Senator  Gronna.  The  cnly  place  you  have  mentioned  they  could 
get  it  would  be  Argentina. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Tliat  is  the  only  practical  place  now  on  account  of  its 
being  nearer  than  many  other  sources.  Formerly  huge  quantities  of 
meat  was  being  obtained  by  the  British  from  other  sources. 

Senator  Gbonna.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  same  companies  fur- 
nishing it  from  Argentma  are  the  same  as  those  furnishing  it  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ddeand.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ownership  is  down  there. 
I  only  know  that  several  of  the  large  packers  are  interested,  but 
there  may  be  other  packers  quite  as  large,  for  all  I  know. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  generally  known  that  the  same  packers, 
known  as  the  "  big  five,"  control  the  meat-packing  business  in 
Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Dtjrand,  I  do  not  think  that  is  commonly  known,  I  actually 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  even  know  that  is  at  all  near  the  truth,  but 
I  know  they  have  a  large  business  there. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  that  would  not 
affect  the  same  class  of  producers;  that  is  the  important  element. 

Mr,  DuRAND.   No. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  the  British  and  allies  are 
buving  meat  from  Argentina? 

Mr.  DuRAND,  Yes;  they  are  buying  meat  in  large  quantities  there 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  great  stores  of 
wheat  accumulated  in  Argentina,  and  that  it  is  not  shipped  to  Great 
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Britain  and  the  allied  countries  on  account  of  the  greater  distances 
from  Argentina  to  the  allied  ports  than  from  the  United  States  ports. 

Mr.  DuBAKD.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  if  they  could  take  meat  they  could 
wheat,  and  we  are  having  wheatless  days  here  when  there  are  enor- 
mous quantities  of  wheat  both  in  Australia  and  Argentina.  Why  do 
they  not  take  the  wheat  as  well  as  meat  and  lighten  the  meatless 
days  and  wheatless  days? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  You  are  asking  rather  a  large  question  of  opinion, 
which  is  not  whollywithin  my  field  of  thought.  1  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  about  it.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Argentina,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  is  quite  as  high  as  the  price  here.  The  price  here  is 
doubtless  held  down 

Senator  Gronna.  It  is  not  higher  there! 

Mr.  Ddband  (continuing).  Whereas  the  price  of  beef  there  is  very 
much  lower  than  here. 

The  Chaiuhan.  They  have  not  a  law  or  a  food  administrator  in 
Argentina  that  makes  the  wheat  farmer  take  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it. 

Senator  Gbonna.  1  think  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  wheat 
is  higher  in  Argentina? 

Mr.  DuKANn.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Kosbis.  Doctor,  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
who  wrote  this  letter  t 

Mr.  Ddrand.  Yes;  I  am. 

Senator  Nobkis,  And  at  that  meeting  all  the  so-called  "  big  five " 
packing  establishments  were  represent^! 

Mr.  Ddhand.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  wish  the  committee 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Wilhelm  who  wrote  this  letter,  in  which  he 
pretends  to  quote  you,  wrote  it  at  a  time  when  no  contract  had  been 
made  ? 

Mr.  DtJBAND.  Oh.  yes. 

Senator  Noreis.  No  order  had  been  placed. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No, 

Senator  Norhis.  Did  he  write  it  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  know 
that  an  order  was  going  to  be  placed  before  they  got  through  with 
the  negotiations? 

Mr.  DnRAND,  We  knew,  of  course,  some  order  would  be  placed,  and 
he  knew  that ;  but  as  to  its  magnitude,  no. 

Senator  Norhis.  How  did  you  know  any  order  was  going  to  be 
placed  ?    They  might  have  gone  and  bought  in  Argentine. 

Mr.  DtiRAND.  They  regularly  buy  some  beef  here. 

Senator  Nohris.  Can  you  explain  why,  have  you  got  any  idea  why 
Mr,  Wilhelm  would  write  this  kind  of  a  letter  down  to  his  firm  if  he 
did  not  practically  know  and  was  not  practically  assured  that  this 
order  either  had  been  placed  or  was  going  to  be  placed,  and  to  mis- 
quote you  this  way?  What  could  it  mean!  What  would  be  his 
object  f 

Mr.  DoBAND.  I  should  say  the  only  way  one  could  explain  such 
an  unusual  letter  was  that  Mr.  Wilhelm  quite  misunderstood  what 
was  being  discussed,  did  not  get  the  right  impression.  Mr.  Wilhelm 
I  know  quite  well.    I  consider  him  truthful.    I  do  not  thick  he 
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would  deliberately  misrepresent  to  his  firm,  but  the  discussion  took 
a  rather  long  range  as  to  the  whole  meat  situation,  the  quantities 
that  were  in  stock,  and  the  quantities  that  the  American  people 
were  consuming,  and  all  that  sore  of  thing.  But  it  was  altogether  a 
tentative  discussion.  There  were  no  instructions  placed,  further  than 
to  suggest  to  the  packers  that  they  keep  on  freezing  some  meat,  that 
there  would  be  orders. 

Senator  Norbis.  How  long  did  yon  work  for  Swift  &  Co.? 

Mr.  DuBAND.  I  would  not  call  it  "working"  for  them.  The  work 
I  did  in  editing  this  brief,  I  should  say,  took  me  three  or  four  weeks. 

Senator  Nosnis.  What  were  you  doing  then?  What  business  were 
you  engaged  in  at  the  time  you  had  that  employment? 

Mr.  DuKAND.  I  was  teaching  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  use  the  word  "  employment."  I  did 
a  piece  of  work,  and  I  received  compensation  for  it. 

Senator  Norbis.  I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent.  I  supposed  that 
was  proper,  but  I  will  let  you  use  any  term  you  want. 

Mr.  DuKAND.  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  Swift  &  Co.  as  an 
eniployee. 

Senator  Norbis.  At  the  time  you  did  this  work  you  had  no  definite 
ideas  as  to  whether  the  Borland  resolution  ought  to  pass  or  ought  not 
to  pass! 

Mr.  Ddrano.  Well,  I 

Senator  Norbis  (interposing).  Were  you  not  employed  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  like  a  lawyer!  You  were  employed  to  take  their  side, 
and  you  did  that,  and  you  made  as  good  a  showing  as  you  could  for 
them ! 

Mr.  Ddrand.  I  made  as  good  a  showing  as  my  honest  convictions 
regarding  the  facts  would  permit.  I  did  not  undertake  to  do  as  I 
think  many  lawyers  do. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no ;  but  you  took  their  facts  as  being  true,  I  am 
not  assuming  that  it  was  dishonorable  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
want  to  get  the  real  truth. 

Mr.  DuKAND.  I  assumed  the  facta  were  true;  that  was  not  part  of 
my  business  to  discuss  that. 

Senator  Nohbis,  Then  the  question  as  to  whether  you  were  doing 
something  contrary  to  your  belief  is  not  involved  in  it.  Your  work 
was  to  prepare  for  them  and  for  their  side  of  the  controversy,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  or  to  edit,  rather,  something  which  had  been  given 
to  you,  and  make  it  as  plausible  a  showing  for  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy as  you  could,  and  that  is  where  your  abilities  lay  and  why 
you  were  employed ! 

Mr.  I>okXnd.  I  suppose  that  comes  pretty  near  being  a  correct 
statement. 

Senator  Norbis.  How  long  before  you  went  into  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration had  you  done  this  work  for  Swift  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Ddrand.  About  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  In  the  meantime  you  were  in  the  university  all 
the  while? 

Mr.  Ddrand.  Yes. 

Senator  Norbis.  Before  you  came  to  the  Food  Administration ! 

Mr.  Ddrand,  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  do  any  work  for  any  of  these  other 
packers  ? 
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Mr.  DuRAND.  Xo.  I  have  told  you  all  the  connections  I  ever  had 
with  the  packers. 

Senator  Norkis.  Who  represented  Swift  &  Co.  that  day  you  had 
this  meeting,  when  you  talked  about  this  big  order  of  80,000,000 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  DuR^vNO.  I  can  not  recall.  There  are  only  two  men  who  ever 
represented  them  on  such  matters. 

Senator  Norris.  I  will  read  it  from  the  letter  and  se^  if  Mr.  Wil- 
helni  has  it  right.  He  says  in  the  letter  that  Edward  F.  Swift, 
Charles  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift  &  Co. — ^were  they  all  there? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  those  are  the  three 
men.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  two.  Mr.  Charles  Swift  is  no  longer 
there.  The  other  two  men  were  the  men  that  I  ordinarily  see  in 
i-egard  to  beef  from  Swift  &  Co. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  transactions  in  your 
official  capacity,  while  you  have  been  in  the  Food  Administration, 
in  which  any  course  similar  to  this  was  taken,  that  would  hold  down 
the  price  of  the  producers'  products? 

Mr.  DfRAND.  I  have  held  conferences  with  the  packers  from  tinie 
to  time.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  has  been  no  other 
case  where  any  discussion  or  any  action  was  even  contemplated  that 
at  all  resembled  that. 

I  want  to  add  that  about  the  same  time  as  this  beef  order  was 
under  discussion,  there  was  a  similar  order  contemplated  with  re- 
gard to  hog  products  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  line  of  thought 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  meat  division  as  to  the  placing  of  that 
order.  It  was  proved  impossible  to  place  that  order  under  the  terras 
which  the  British  Government  had  suggested. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  you  present  m  Chicago  on  December  6, 
1916? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Very  likely ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Norris.  At  a  session  of  the  conference  on  distribution  and 
farm  credits? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  give  your  ideas  there  as  to  what  course 
should  be  taken  in  getting  a  oasis  of  figuring  a  profit  for  the  farmer 
or  producer? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Give  the  committee  your  ideas  as  to  what  that  basis 
should  be,  as  you  stated  them  there,  and  as  you  still  hold  them,  if 
you  do  still  hold  them. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  stated  at  that  time,  and  I  still  hold  t^ie  view,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  get  a  price  which  represents  the 
cost  of  production  if  you  figure  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
interest  on  the  current  market  price  of  land,  and  that  that  was  not, 
for  that  matter,  a  fair  way  to  figure;  but  even  if  it  were  fair  there 
was  no  human  way  in  which  the  price  of  products  could  be  increased 
so  as  to  represent  that  kind  of  a  cost  of  production,  because  the  price 
of  the  land  depends  absolutely  on  the  price  of  the  products  and  the 
discounted  anticipation  of  a  future  increase  in  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts, and  so  long  as  that  anticipation  continues,  as  it  certainly  has 
for  a  good  many  years  past,  the  price  of  the  land  will  be  greater  than 
its  present  earning  capacity,  because  it  is  the  result  of  its  present 
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earning  capacity  augmented  by  the  discounting  of  gi'eater  future 
earning  capacity. 

Senator  Norbib.  In  getting  at  a  basis  upon  whicli  you  could  figure 
a  profit  for  the  fanner  or  producer,  if  the  farmer  had  originally 
taken  his  land  as  a  homestead  and  cot  it  for  nothing,  under  that 
theory  you  would  not  allow  him  anytning  for  the  value  of  the  farm, 
would  you? 

Mr.  DTmAND,  I  decidedly  would.  My  idea  would  be  to  figure  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  the  rent  of  land  as  distinguished 
from  interest  on  the  market  price,  the  money  or  rent,  what  the  land 
woiild  rent  for,  so  many  dollars  an  acre. 

Senator  Nobbis.  You  would  not  figure  the  rent  as  a  part  of  the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No;  I  would  figure  rent  as  production  cost,  as  oper- 
ating expense. 

Senator  Nobris.  If  the  value  of  the  land  for  rental  purposes  was 
$5  an  acre  you  would  figure  $5  an  acre  for  each  yeart 

Mr.  DuBAND.  Yes;  certainly.  But,  in  most  cases,  people  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  will  tell  you  the  money  rent  you  can  get  for  renting 
land  is  less  than  the  interest  on  the  market  price,  and  for  the  reasons 
I  ha^D  stated,  and  consequently  only  the  rent  can  be  put  in  as  cost, 
and  not  the  interest  on  the  market  price. 

Senator  Norhis.  Now,  at  that  conference,  did  you  advance  the  idea 
that  in  trying  to  get  at  the  basis  of  valuation,  that  you  would  figure 
in  the  original  cost  to  the  farmer  of  the  land?  Did  you  advocate 
this  rentarproposition  then? 

Mr.  DtjBAND.  No,  because  there  was  only  a  brief  discussion  of  any 
particular  point.  What  I  was  arguing  against  was  the  plan  of  figur- 
ing the  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  land.  It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
Senator,  that  yon  must  get  products  produced  on  land  that  is  less 
favorable  in  its  t>ituation  than,  say,  land  in  Illinois ;  that  you  must 
pay  a  price  high  enough  to  represent  cost  of  production  upon  what 
IS  called  marginal  or  poorest  land. 

Senator  Nobbis.  The  rental  of  your  Illinois  land  would  be  very 
much  more,  for  instance,  than  Nebraska  land? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Exactly, 

Senator  Norhib.  So  you  would  get  into  the  same  trouble  because 
of  differences  in  diflferent  locations  that  you  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Ddband.  I  think  you  and  I  are  in  agreement  on  that.  The 
point  is  that  the  rent  on  the  Illinois  land  represents  its  superiority 
over  this  poorest  land  which  you  have  to  use,  and  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  you  figure  the  cost  of  production  on  that 
poorer  land  without  any  rent,  or  whether  you  take  Illinois  land  and 
figure  rent  as  part  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Nobbis.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  element  you 
would  include  in  figuring  the  cost  price  of  fat  steers.  Just  com- 
mence at  the  be^ning  and  run  right  through,  giving  us  your  idea. 

Mr.  DuBAND.  You  refer  to  steers  that  are  purchased  for  feeding,  I 


Senator  Nobbis.  No;  I  want  to  take  the  fanner  who  raises  the 
steer.  Consider  that  he  raises  it  and  fattens  it  on  his  farm  and 
sells  it.    What  is  the  basis  of  computation? 

Mr.  DuBAND.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  you  want  to  figure 
what  it  actually  costs  that  farmer. 
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Senator  Xorbis.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  get  at  and 
to  determine  what  a  fanner  ought  to  get  in  order  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit. 

The  Chairman.  Assume  that  he  was  to  get  9  per  cent  or  15  per 
cent. 

Senator  Norris.  Yes;  suppose  that  you  were  going  to  give  the 
farmer  the  same  deal  that  you  give  the  packer — ^9  per  cent  and  15 
per  cent — where  would  you  get  the  basis  to  figure  the  9  per  cent  ont 

Mr.  DcRAKD.  I  think  the  problem  is  a  more  complicated  one  thau 
that.  The  point  is,  you  have  got  to  pay  the  farmer  a  price  for  that 
steer,  if  he  is  a  fat  corn-fed  steer,  which  will  enable  him  to  feed 
com  into  the  animal,  and  you  can  not  determine  the  value  of  that  com 
to  him  by  what  it  cost  him  to  raise  it,  but  you  have  got  to  determine 
it  by  the  price  of  the  com  at  which  be  could  sell  it  for  alternative 
use — ^you  really  get  away  from  the  question  of  original  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  Norkis.  Do  you  not  make  this  mistake,  Doctor,  that  you 
do  not  differentiate  between  the  feeding  of  that  steer  and  the  rais- 
ing of  that  steer?  I  want  to  take  them  both;  I  want  to  get  your 
ideas  as  to  both. 

Mr.  Ddrand.  I  think  I  did  fail  to  make  that  distinction.  Tes; 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  unfattened  steer  if  you  wanted  to 
represent  the  cost  or  production — a  price  sufficient  to  represent  all 
the  factors  of  cost  that  have  gone  into  that  steer,  not  allowing  for 
the  grain  at  all.  Then,  if  you  want  the  animal  fattened  and  added 
quality  put  on,  you  have  got  to  pay,  in  addition  to  that  cost,  the 
market  price  of  the  grain  to  the  farmer,  virtually,  or  else  the  farmer 
will  not  feed  the  com  to  him.  The  factors  that  constitute  the  cost  of 
the  unfinished  steer,  I  would  say,  were  labor,  rent,  and  interest  on  the 
building  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Norrib.  At  their  cost? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No:  at  the  cost  of  reproduction,  substantially — ^the 
present  cost  of  building  those  buildings. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost 
now. 

Mr.  DuBAND.  I  would  not  think  it  fair  to  figure  as  high  as  the  war 
cost  of  building  buildings,  because  we  do  not  encourage  people  to  put 
up  buildings  during  the  war.  But  if  a  man  built  a  building  30 
years  ago,  say,  when  it  did  not  cost  much,  and  now  under  peace 
conditions  it  would  cost  him  more,  I  would  figure  interest  on  that 
higher  cost,  but  deducting  depreciation,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
get  these  products  produced,  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that  will 
permit  the  farmers  to  build  new  buildings  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  you  do  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  land) 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Figure  the  rent. 

Senator  Norris.  If  you  figure  the  rental  value  of  the  land,  would 
that  include  the  buildings? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Not  theoretically.  Theoretically  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  rental  value  of  the  land  and  the  rental  value  of 
buildings.    Practically,  we  rent  land,  buildings,  and  all. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  it  not  well  known  in  the  Food  Administration 
by  all  of  you  that  on  that  basis  or  any  other  basis  that  would  give 
11  return  value  to  the  producer,  the  steer  and  the  hog  and  the  lamb 
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has  not  been  giving  a  return  for  bis  labor  or  bis  investment  either 
one? 

Mr,  DtTRAND.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  steer  or  the  lamb  as  distinguished  from  the  feeder. 

Senator  Nokhis.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  feeder? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  think  the  feeder  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  is  losing 
ifloney. 

Senator  Norris.  Nor  for  the  labor,  do  you  ?  You  throw  in  all  his 
labor  and  he  is  still  the  loserf 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  think  tbat  you  can  not  draw  the  conclusion  from 
the  individual  cases  that  are  submitted  that  the  average  loss  is  $80 
on  steers  or  anything  like  that.    It  is  considerable,  I  fear. 

Senator  Norris.  But  they  are  all  losing  on  it? 

Mr.  Ddrand.  All  except  a  few  fortunate  ones  who,  perhaps, 
bought  their  com  cheap  or  bought  their  steers  very  cheap. 

Senator  Norris.  There  is  enough,  at  least,  to  make  the  business  very 
discouraging;  that  is  true! 

Mr,  DuEAND,  Yes. 

Senator  Norris,  That  is  something  we  want  to  avoid,  and  the  Food 
Administration  wants  to  avoid,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Ddrand.  I  think  that  we  ought,  of  course,  to  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  we  are  trying  to  reduce  those  losses  for  this  year;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Food  Administration  ought — that  is  my  personal 
view,  and  I  do  not  know  their  views  about  it — to  try  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  fat  feed  steers  in  the  future  during  the  war,  but  that  mod- 
erate feeding  or  part  feeding  is  what  is  desired. 

Senator  Norris.  I  doubt  whether,  if  the  Food  Administration  did 
promise  it  would,  that  the  feeders  would  rely  on  it  now.  But  ought 
it  not  be  the  object  of  the  Food  Administration  and  all  of  us  to  make 
if  profitable  for  the  producer  of  everything  that  we  need — and  that 
includes  steers,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  grain,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Of  everything  that  we  really,  seriously  need;  but  1 
would  not  say  that  we  seriously  need  fat  beer. 

Senator  Norris.  You  do  not  think  we  do! 

Mr.  DcHAND.  No;  not  the  highly  fed  beef;  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
luxury. 

Senator  Norrib.  You  wonld  not  go  to  the  extent  of  encouraging 
production,  then,  of  what  is  known  as  the  best  beef! 

Mr.  I>nRAND.  No. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  have  it  sold  before  it  was  completely 
matured ! 

Mr.  Dtiband.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  not  that  an  economic  loss! 

Mr.  DuRANO.  No ;  on  the  contrary 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  That  is  your  estimation,  is  it! 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Yes;  because  it  would  take  such  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  to  put  on  that  final  finish. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  we  better  not  use  the  com  and  get  less 
beef! 

Mr.  DuRAND.  Use  the  corn  and  produce  more  beef  of  a  lower  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  more  frames  are  required  to 
market  at  the  lesser  weight  and  will  you  not  run  out  of  frames  to 
market  any  beef  at  all  unless  you  do  fatten  them! 
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Senator  Gronna.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ddband.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  gone  into  the  great  de- 
tail of  that  calculation,  and  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Cotton  said, 
that  the  cost  of  producing  steers  do  one  knows  in  any  compTehensire 
way. 

Senator  Ghonna,  No  one  knows? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  do  not  care 
to  argue  it,  however.    I  think  there  are  thousands  of  such  men. 

Mr.  Ddrand.  Some  people  say  it  costs  more  and  other  people  say 
it  costs  less. 

Senator  Gronna,  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  farmer  10  cents 
a  day  for  taking  care  of  a  steer? 

Mr.  DuRAND,  I  have  really  not  any  idea. 

Senator  Gbonna.  That  is  $36.50  a  year,  or  $109,50  for  three  years. 
Would  that  be  too  high?  You  know  you  could  not  hire  a  boy  to 
pump  water  for  less  than  that. 

Mr,  DmiAND.  If  the  farmer  could  take  care,  just  by  way  of  hy- 
pothesis, of  100  steers,  at  10  cents  apiece,  it  might  be  a  pretty  good 
return.    I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  the  question  in  that  manner. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  think  taking  care  of  100  steers  at  10  cents 
a  day  might  pay  him  adequately? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  have  not  an  idea.  You  are  asking  what  is  the 
cost. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  are  in  this  department  involving  the  entire 
meat  and  food  production  of  the  United  States,  and  its  supply  to 
the  world,  I  might  say,  and  I  ask  you  that  because  that  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  things  that  enters  into  this  whole  business,  I  think 
you  ought  to  know  just  as  well  what  it  cost  to  produce  the  cattle  as 
what  it  does  the  packer  to  handle  the  carcass.  It  is  an  easy  thing. 
Any  man  who  knows  enough  to  hold  up  an  umbrella  can  calculate 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  take  the  hide  off  and  sell  the  carcass.  But 
I  think  the  committee  ought  to  have  some  information  as  to  what 
it  costs  to  produce  the  animal,  and  that  at  least  your  committee 
ought  to  have  some  information  about  it.  Otherwise  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  do  justice  to  the  producer,  and  you  might, 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  injure  the  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  may  be  without  food.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Ddband.  If  we  were  fixing  prices,  and  fixing  them  too  low,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  tnat  we  would  injure  the  industry. 

Senator  Gronna.  How  do  you  know  whether  you  are  fixing  the 
price  too  low  when  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  produce? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  do  not  think  we  are  fixing  prices  at  all,  and  I  rather 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  a  fact — ^you  can  answer  it  either  way 
you  desire — is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  that  the  question  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all ;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No.  On  the  hog  we  took  very  careful  thought  of 
the  cost  of  production.  On  the  cattle  I  think  I  will  have  to  repeat 
that  we  did  not  believe  that  we  could  affect  the  price  appreciably. 
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Senator  Gronna.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  And  when  you  got  a  big  order  in  the  placing  of 

kich  Tou  could  appreciably  affect  the  price,  you  so  arranged  it  that 

would  not  react  on  the  price  of  cattle  t 

Mr.  DuRAKD.  The  British  Government  so  arranged  it,  if  you 

•ase. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  interested  in  supplying  the 

ies  with  food,  you   do  not  feel  any  obligation   rests  upon  the 

nerican  farmer  or  that  any  obligation  rests  on  you  to  see  that  they 

leWe  that  meat  at  less  than  co^? 

Mr.  DuBAM).  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  are  obtaining  it  at  less  than  cost,  are  thev 

tt 

Mr.  Ddkand.  I  doubt  if  much  of  the  meat  of  the  kind  they  have 

jn  taking,  the  lower  grades,  has  been  unprofitable. 

The  Chaihhan.  They  take  the  lower  grades  of  meat? 

Mr.  DuRANo.  Yes. 

The  Chairma?!.  They  do  not  take  the  higher  grades? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  industrial  workers  take  the  lower  grades  in 

i  United  States? 

Mr.  DnsAKD.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  And  they  have  increased  the  consumption  not- 

thstanding  the  meatless  day? 

Mr.  Detbano.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  have  retrenched  have  been  the 

althy  who  could  eat  the  finer  and  more  finished  beef? 

Mr.  Ddband.  I  think  that  is  largely  true.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then  by  inducing  the  wealthy  class  to  retrench  on 

1  finished  meat  you  have  reduced  the  demand  for  the  feeders'  stuff 
ich  he  has  been  finishing  highly,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  DuRANn.  I  think  tne  meatless  day  has  had  a  considerable 
!ct  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  you  can  stop  the  diminishing  con- 
nption  of  the  product  is  sometime  or  other  stimulating  the  demand, 
it  not? 

Hr.  Dorand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  could  yon  compel  the  producer  to  take  a 
5  on  the  finished  animal?  The  Government  being  responsible  for 
t  condition,  therefore,  the  Government  is  responsible  tor  his  loss, 
the  other  hand,  if  you  arranged  to  sell  our  allies  stuff  of  an  in- 
ior  grade  and  changed  the  orders  so  that  prices  were  not  advanced, 

0  is  responsible  ? 

Ar.  DuRAND.  We  only  do  it  because  we  can  not  make  them  take 
better  grade.  We  may  think  they  ought  to  take  it,  and  we  are 
ting  greater  influence  with  the  allies,  Senator,  as  regards  these 
•ducts,  because  they  are  commencing  to  see  that  their  possible 
ure  supplies  might  be  jeopardized  if  tney  do  not  place  orders  with 
iew  to  stimulating  production,  but  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get 
m  to  agree  to  change  the  nature  of  their  orders, 
lenator  Norrib.  I  can  see  how  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  agree 

1  have  everything  agreeable,  and  I  think  you  are  justified  in  going 
El  great  length  to  have  nn  agreeable  arrangement.     At  the  same 
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time,  I  can  not  understand  why — ^I  will  add  to  that  assumption  that 
1  do  not  want  to  hold  them  upj  I  would  be  just  as  much  opposed  to 
holding  up  our  allies  and  requiring  them  to  pay  an  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable price  as  I  would  to  have  them  hold  up  any  of  our  own 
citizens.  We  agree  that  far.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we 
should  be  just  an  anxious  to  see  that  the  producer,  the  middle  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  necessariljr — all  of  them  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  production  of  food  in  any  form — should  have  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  for  their  efforts.  If  we  agree  to  those  things,  which 
I  think  we  can,  does  it  not  follow  that  because  we  are  practically  their 
only  supply  we  can  compel,  and  the  Food  Administration  can  compel 
a  price  that  will  bring  those  results,  without  holding  them  up  in  any 
way,  by  insisting  that  the  producer  in  America  shall  get  a  reasonable 
profit  for  his  labor? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  think  that  apart  from  any  question  of  compelling 
thev  can  from  now  on  be  influenced  to  act  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Norkis.  If  they  can  not  be  influenced,  and  we  have  the 
power  to  require  it,  we  ought  to  exercise  it.  We  take  a  ship,  and  we 
ought — ^I  am  commending  it — ^we  do  all  those  things ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can producer  and  the  American  consumer  are  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Government  through  the  Food  Administration ;  they  have 
to  come  to  time.  And  while  I  believe  they  ought  to  and  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that,  yet  I  would  not  treat  them  any  worse  than  I 
would  our  allies  across  the  water.  If  they  would  not  come  in  and 
share  the  expense  they  would  not  get  the  food.  That  would  be  all 
there  would  be  to  it,  and  they  would  soon  come  to  time. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  As  far  as  the  compulsion  is  concerned  upon  the  allies 
in  reference  to  the  beef  business,  tne  measure  of  our  ability  to  compel 
depends  altogether  on  transportation,  because  there  is  plenty  of  beef 
in  the  Argentine;  plenty  of  it. 

Senator  Norkis.  The  Food  Administration  could  do  with  them  just 
like  they  do  with  me  when  I  want  to  get  a  12-pound  sack  of  flour. 
They  make  me  buy  12  pounds  of  oatmeal  that  will  go  to  waste  or  be 
fed  to  my  neighbor's  chickens  when  spring  comes.  You  could,  apply- 
ing the  same  rule  to  the  British  Government,  say,  "  Unless  you  will 
do  this  you  can  not  have  this  other  thing  you  have  got  to  have."  It 
would  not  be  any  worse  to  force  them  into  what  is  good  for  them  than 
it  would  be  to  force  them  into  what  is  good  for  us. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  You  are  getting  into  a  policy  over  which  I  should 
have  no  control ;  that  belongs  to  higher  powers. 

Senator  Norris.  That  is  what  everybody  says.  And  yet  you  are  a 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  I  can  express  my  views  to  other  people  and  try  to 
influence  them,  but  I  have  no  control  over  a  policy  as  broad  as  you 
have  just  outlined. 

Senator  Norris.  But,  if  I  might  be  excused,  I  want  to  read  a  sen- 
tence or  two  from  that  letter  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  in  regard  to  that  meet- 
ing on  the  17th  dav  of  January  that  you  had  with  the  packers.  He 
says :  "  Dr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in 
some  way  to  avoid  advancing, of  the  cattle  market."  Did  you  say 
that  or  anything  that  meant  that? 

Mr.  Durand.  Not  those  exact  words.  But  I  think  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  said  that  the  order  could  not  be  placed  except  at  the  existing 
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prices,  and  that  therefore  the  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  without 
advancing  the  cattle  market  or  not  handled  at  all. 

Senator  Norms.  "  That  was  the  thin^  that  must  not  come  about  "— 
that  is,  I  take  it,  the  advancing  of  prices — "  and  if  it  did  he  would 
take  drastic  measures  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  That  last  statement  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Senator  Norris.  You  did  not  sajr  that? 

Ml*.  DuRAND.  No;  I  discussed  with  them,  as  I  said,  theoretically, 
possible  ways  in  which  the  prices  could  be  held  down  if  we  wanted 
to  do  it,  but  I  did  not  threaten  we  would  do  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  never  seriously  contemplated  doing  those  things. 

Senator  Norris.  "  For  instance,  he  indicated  that  if  it  required  10 
per  cent  or  even  a  higher  percentage  of  vour  purchases  to  take  care  of 
this  export  business,  you  were  going  to  be  as  correspondingly  shoil  in 
your  branches." 

Mr.  DuRAND.  No;  that  is  not  the  way  to  describe  the  conversation. 
The  packers  said  if  we  took  a  certain  quantity  it  would  take  that 
much  out  of  their  branches,  and  I  said,  "  If  we  have  to  have  it,  of 
course,  the  domestic  consumption  will  have  to  be  cut  down  in  some 
way." 

Senator  Norris.  He  says,  further:  "This  would  ha\e  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  beef  for  market,"  which  we  all  admitted,  "  and  that,  then^ 
the  live-stock  market."  That  is  a  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  your 
opinion  about. 

Mr.  DuRAND.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Norris.  Here  is  the  thing  they  agi'ee  to — meaning  the 
packers :  "  We  all  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  didn't  pay  any 
more  for  live  stock."    Did  they  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  DuRAND.  That  is  not  at  all  a  correct  statement.  They  did 
agree  that  they  would  not  accept  this  order  unless  they  thought  they 
could  get  the  live  stock  at  prices  that  would  give  them  a  profit;  and, 
as  that  seemed  to  involve  higher  prices  than  flie  British  were  willing 
to  pay,  we  did  not  .place  the  order.  That  is  entirely  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  situation,  because  I  did  not  ask  them  to  hold  down 
the  price,  nor  did  they  agree  to  hold  down  the  price.  It  was  simply 
a  question  as  to  whether  this  order  could  be  placed  under  those  con- 
ditions. It  was  an  order,  you  understand,  Senator — ^I  can  not  help 
emphasizing  that — which  we  had  asked  the  British  to  place  beyond 
their  then  requirements,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  prevent 
a  fall  in  the  market,  and  the  British  said,  "  Yes,  we  will  oblige  you 
and  help  you  to  prevent  a  fall,  only  we  must  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  helping  you  by  paying  more  for  the  meat  than  we  would 
have  normally  got  it  at." 

Senator  Norris.  Right  on  that  point  I  might  suggest,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  only  my  suggestion,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  they  did 
that  you  ought  to  have  said  to  these  British :  "  The  fellows  who  are 
supplying  this  beef  are  losing  money,  and  we  can  not  place  it  at  that 
price,  but  we  insist  on  placing  it  at  a  price  that  will  give  them  a  rea- 
sonable profit."  It  seems  to  me — and  that  is  the  place  where  men  dis- 
agree, and  my  opinion  is  not  worth  more  than  anybody  else,  may  be 
not  as  much,  that  if  you  had  done  that',  and  then  on  the  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this  letter  had  been  discovered 
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and  given  to  the  public,  us  it  was.  and  Mr.  Willielni  had  given  that 
kind  of  a  report  of  the  attitude  of  the  Food  Administration,  it  would  <■ 

have  at  once  given  confidence  among  all  the  feedei-s,  of  the  efforts  jj- 

being  made  by  the  Food  Administration  to  see  that  they  were  prop-  ,■■ 

erly  treated,  and  they  would  not  have  felt  as  a  good  many  of  them  do.  j- 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  in  inducing  the  British  Government  to  j 

place  this  order,  were  yoii  apprehensive  of  a  decline  in  the  market?  I 

Mr.  DuRANB.  Yes.  I 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  persuading  the  British  to  take  what  '. 

they  did  not  want,  why  did  you  not  suspend  the  meatless  days,  and 
meatless  meals,  and  bring  it  about  that  way? 

Mr.  Ddrand,  That,  again,  was  not  my  field  to  act  upon.  But, 
aside  from  that.  Senator,  a  purely  temp('>rary  rush  of  cattle  to  the 
market  may  depress  the  prices  and  cause  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  and 
yet  there  may  be  an  actual  shortage  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
supply,  and  we  were  afraid  of  a  temporary  rush,  and  thought  it 
could  be  relieved  somewhat. 

The  Chairman,  What  made  you  apprehend  that  rush? 
Mr.  Dttband.  Oil,  the  thought  that  the  transportation  had  been 
so  bad,  and  held  hack  the  animals  and  that  it  might  become  better 
at  any  time ;  and  also  that  there  was  soft  com  being  fed  and  nobody 
knew  just  how  much  of  it  there  was.  As  soon  as  that  was  fed  out, 
we  suspected  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  inclined  to  buy  hard  com 
at  the  higher  prices  prevailing,  but  would  rush  in  half-fed  cattle. 

And  I  want  to  add  that  if  the  transportation  conditions  had  not 
continued  bad  we  should  have  had,  I  think,  a  great  big  rush  of  cattle 
and  of  hogs  about  January  and  February,  and  especially  in  Februair, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  or  exceedingly  difficult, 
to  hold  the  price  where  it  was.  But  the  transportation  aU  along  has 
held  back  animals  and  helped  the  price  situation  somewhat. 

Senator  NoRRia.  Doctor,  I  want  to  read  another  extract  from  that 
letter  of  Mr.  Wilhelm's : 

Tlie  doctor  tlien  wild  thiit  tlie.v  wfrc  eiiIiij!  to  liiiy  biK  nmintlties  ot  beef  every 
mouth  and  lie  was  riither  nkppticiil  tilMiiil  imr  iMilnK  nlile  to  tnke  cnre  ot  the 
orders.  He  didn't  stutp  jiist  wlmt  qimtitltiv  was  ordered,  hut  thouglit  thnt  it 
ivould  be  n  niinimtim  ot  6.000.000  ii  week. 

Mr,  DuRAKD.  Twenty-five  million  a  month,  or  perhaps  30,000,000, 
counting  other  packers,  is  not  a  great  quantity  as  compared  to  what 
we  had  been  taking  before.  That  word  "big"  is  all  that  I  would 
qualify  a  little — a  considerable  quantity. 

Senator  NoRius.  What  was  your  object  in  saying  that  to  these 
packers  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposition  that  you  did  not  want 
to  pre%'ent  the  market  from  going  upf 

Mr,  DuRAND.  The  packers  have  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  some- 
what in  advance,  whether  the  foreign  buyers  are  going  to  be  in  the 
market  for  this  class  of  stuff,  because  they  do  not  n-eeze  any  cattle — 
that  is,  in  whole  quarters — for  domestic  purposes  ordinarily.  Of 
course,  once  in  a  while  they  do.  They  must  be  informed  somewhat 
as  to  the  future  prospects  m  regard  to  orders,  so  that  they  can  pre- 
pare the  animals  for  shipment.  We  have  to  keep  them  informed 
in  a  general  way  about  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea.  Doctor,  that  meat  in  the  Argentine  is 
enough  lower  than  meat  in  the  United  States  to  justify  the  British 
Government  in  shipping  it  on  twice  as  long  a  haul? 
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[r.  DvRAND.  That  is  the  ipestion  of  British  governmental  polic;. 

itor.    I  should  not  feel  like  expressing  an  opinion  upon  that.    I 

vt  it  is  very,  very  much  lower. 

'r.  Cotton.  The  prices  there  are  2  or  3  or  4  cents  lower. 

he  Chaibhan.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  shipping,  I  suppose! 

T.  Cotton.  Tes. 

he  Chaibhan.  Are  there  any  other  questions?    If  not,  that  is  all, 

tor.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.    The  committee  will  now 

mm  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30,  when  we  will  hear  Mr. 

Iter  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses. 

rheretipon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  to  me^ 

5.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  March  22, 1918.) 
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pbiday,  kabch  22.  1918. 

United  States  Senate, 

CoMMnTEE  ON  AcHICnLTUHE  AND  F0HE8TBT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  ra.,  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman),  Smith  of  Georgia,  Sheppard, 
Ransdell,  Thompson,  Page,  Gronna,  and  Wadsworth. 

The  Chaikhan.  We  will  hear  first  this  morning  Miss  Wileman,  a 
woman  of  England,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
farm  labor.  She  is  familiar  with  the  subject  both  in  England  and  in 
Canada,  as  I  understand,  and  I  told  her  the  committee  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  her  this  morning. 

STATEHEHT  07  KISS  ST.  70HN  WHEHAN,  OTTAWA,  CA5ADA. 

The  Chaisman.  Will  vou  kindly  state  your  name! 

Miss  WnxMAN.  Miss  Wileman. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  your  address? 

Miss  WiLEHAN.  In  Washington,  where  I  have  been  for  the  past 
two  months;  I  am  stopping  at  the  New  Willard.  I  have  spent  the 
last  seven  years  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
wiUi  labor  problems,  dealing  with  agricultural  and  industrial  rela- 
tions of  every  kind. 

Senator  Page.  Have  you  any  official  position  that  we  could  not© 
here  to  identify  yout 

Miss  Wileman.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  been  carrying  on 
an  educational  campaign  to  secure  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a 
public  national  labor  bureau  system  similar  to  your  employment 
service  which  has  Just  been  founded  in  the  States. 

Senator  Pace,  Have  you  an  official  connection  of  any  kindl 

Miss  Wileman.  I  have  now  secured  the  establishment  of  that 
system  which  the  Canadian  Government  is  now  creating  all  over  the 
country. 

Senator  Page.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  president  or  sec- 
retary or  held  some  other  executive  office  in  some  organization  ? 

Miss  Wilkman,  I  inaugurated  the  whole  system  by  starting  the 
first  public  labor  bureau  in  Canada  seven  years  ago,  carrying  it  on 
personally,  supplying  the  man  power  and  woman  power  in  three 
Provinces.  As  a  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  labor-bureau 
system  I  then  inaugurated  a  coast-to-coast  campaign,  which  I  have 
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pt  up  ever  since,  on  my  ovm  responsibility,  with  the  support  of 
•rd  ShauehncBsy,  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  subsequently,  after  the  out- 
Bak  of  tne  war,  with  the  Imperial  munitions  board,  Canadian 
1  nici pal  i ties,  individual  trades  bodies,  labor,  returned  soldiers,  and 
rmers'  orsanizations,  as  well  as  women's  organizations. 
Senator  Paoi:.  Axe  you  in  any  way  connected  with  any  labor  or- 
nization  f 

Uiss  Wn-EMAN.  With  none.  I  acted  in  an  entirely  unpaid  ca- 
cily,  and  bore  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expense  out  of  my 
n  pocket. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Miss  Wileman,  I  wish  you  would  proceed  in 
ur  own  way  and  discuss  the  labor  situation. 

Miss  Wileman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  much 
jebted  to  your  courtesy  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you.  very 
ie^y,  a  very  live  issue  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  question  of  food 
eduction.  During  my  seven  years'  work  in  Canada  I  have  person- 
y  dealt  not  only  with  the  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  the 
istem  Provinces,  in  farming,  miit  growing,  and  so  on,  but  I  also 
restigated  and  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  contact  with  those  in 
B  maritime  Provinces.  I  may,  therefore,  speak  from  general  ex- 
rience. 

When  I  first  inaugurated  the  campaign  for  dealing  with  these 
estions  I  operated  uie  first  public  labor  oureau  in  western  Canada, 
iding  out  thousands  of  men  of  every  description,  skilled  and  un- 
illed.  to  the  farmers  of  the  three  western  Provinces  and  British 
dumbia,  supplying  a  very  large  amount  of  farm  labor.  Since  the 
tbreak  of  the  war  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  extreme  diffi- 
Ities  Can&da  has  had  to  confront  in  regard  to  supplementing  the 
irci^  of  man  power  on  the  farms.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
ve  <fone  a  good  deal  of  work  in  inducing  the  various  Provinces  to 
row  out  into  the  districts  requiring  emergency  labor  large  numbers 
women  for  every  purpose — fruit  growing  on  the  big  farms,  run- 
ag  machinery  of  various  kinds,  helping  with  the  ru^  harvesting, 
d  soon. 

Apart  from  that,  I  have  in  the  western  Provinces  directly  observed 
B  ease  and  efficiency  with  which  the  women,  whose  men-folk 
opped  everything  to  rush  to  the  colors  and  fight  in  France  when 
B  war  broke  out,  nave  carried  on  their  kinsmeo^s  farms,  frequently 
thout  the  least  assistance,  without  any  man  power,  owing  to  the 
ircity  of  male  labor  in  that  district.  They  are  not  falling  down, 
ntlemen,  they  are  carrying  on  those  farms,  and  when  the  men  come 
ck  from  the  war  they  will  find  them  just  as  efficient  and  just  as 
oductive  as  they  were  before  they  left. 

r  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  in  touch  with  a  great  many  States 
the  United  States,  visiting  them  and  investigating  their  conditions, 
'ter  my  work  in  Canada  was  ended  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
er  here  in  connection  with  labor  problems  of  various  kinds.  Last 
ptember  I  got  into  touch  with  Dr.  Spillman,  the  head  of  the  Farm 
magement  Bureau  of  your  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  slig- 
hted to  him  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  second  line  of 
■nches — food  production — would  be  the  bulwark  in  winning  tbe 
ir.  and  that  in  order  to  release  those  men  for  certain  other  abso- 
Kly  essential  skilled  occupations  in  agriculture,  the  infusion  of  a 
■tain  amount  of  well-directed  woman  power  would  be  of  the  great- 
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est  value.  I  found  Dr.  Spillman  one  of  vour  most  enlightened,  pro- 
gressive, and  practical  men.  He  realized  that  the  need  was  coming, 
and  suggested  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  ^t  the  whole  matter 
planned  on  a  thoroughly  sane  and  cautious  basis. 

Since  last  September  I  have  been  in  touch  with  Government  au- 
thorities, farmers'  organizations,  women's  organizations,  and  societies 
of  various  kinds  in  regard  to  this  question,  and  as  matters  stand  to- 
day, I  have  found  an  enormous  practical  sentiment  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  tapping  your  immense  reserve  power  of  woman  labor  in^this 
country  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  used  in  France,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  Canada. 

You  probably  know,  gentlemen,  that  last  year  288,500  women  were 
employed  by  the  British  Government  in  every  capacity  in  agricultural 
work  on  the  farms — trained,  disciplined,  supervised,  setued  in  the 
proper  places,  and  generally  superintended.  The  opposition  of  the 
farmers  which  was  manifested  at  the  outset  of  the  movement  has 
vanished  as  the  mist  before  the  sunrise.  The  farmers  now  vie  witti 
each  other  in  compliment  and  valuation  of  the  sheer  practical  work 
that  the  women  are  doing.  They  estimate  that  three  women  will  do 
the  work  of  two  men,  and  in  many  casee  they  are  more  conscientious 
and  stick  to  their  jobs,  whether  rough  or  smooth. 

Senator  Page.  You  say  three  women  do  the  work  of  two  men} 
Miss  WiLBHAN.  Three  women  do  efBciraitly  the  woric  of  two  men. 
Senator  Page.  And  you  say  they  do  it  with  quite  as  much  skill  t 
Miss  WiLBHAN.  Yes;  that  is  the  official  testimony. 
Senator  Paoe.  How  do  you  account  for  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  lack  the  necessary  education,  the  experienced 

Miss  WiLEMAN.  The  British  Government  took  the  matter  seriously 
from  the  outset,  and  arranged  for  very  careful  and  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  whole  body  of  women  workers  under  stilled  agricultural 
instructoi-s.  When  they  had  passed  through  their  training  they  gave 
demonstrations  at  various  centers  before  large  groups  of  farmers, 
who  approved  the  method  in  which  they,  did  the  work  and  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  they  handled  the  implements  and  machinery. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  largely  limited  to  the  lighter  work,  was 
it  not? 

Miss  WiLEMAN.  No,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  was  not.    I  have  some  photo- 
graphs here  which  I  would  like  to  pass  around,  which  have  been 
'  officially  O.  K'd.  by  the  British  Government. 

Last  year  workers  were  running  those  big  farm  tractors  by  elec- 
tric light  during  the  night,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  both  day 
and  night  for  food  production.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  British 
Government  made  arrangements  to  train  a  large  number  of  women 
to  run  exactly  the  same  tractors  this  year  by  night  on  similar  lines, 
,    and  they  will  do  it. 

The  number  of  women  that  will  be  employed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment this  year  on  the  farms  for  agricultnral  work  is  estimated 
at  almost  400,000.  You  probably  know  that  in  France  the  women 
are  shouldering  the  chief  burden  of  responsibility. 

Senator  Page.  And  are  they  able  to  perform  as  many  hours  of 
labor  as  the  men? 

Miss  WiLEHAN.  Absolutely.    I  might  tell  you,  too,  that  the  medical 
authorities  connected  with  the  British  Government,  who  are  super- 
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intending  the  general  physique  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  stated 
that  the  stamina  of  the  women  had  not  been  impaired;  they  have 
shown  no  traces  of  strain,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  they  were  fat, 
ruddy,  and  in  absolutely  good  physique,  with  just  occasionally  one  or 
two  who  had  dropped  out.  The  great  majority  showed  absolutely 
no  trace  of  any  physical  strain  or  impairment  at  all. 

I  might  mention  to  you  that  in  Canada  last  year,  in  the  emergency 
crisis,  between  6,000  and  7,000  women  turned  out  of  their  homes  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  situation.  They  had  no  training;  they 
just  went,  rather  than  let  the  food  rot  in  the  ground.  They  have  not 
shown  any  trace,  either,  of  physical  impairment  or  strain. 
i  To  return  to  the  United  states,  may  I  point  out  to  you  that  last 

year  in  New  York  State  Vassar  College  conducted  a  very  valuable 
experiment  bv  training  a  big  unit  on  the  Vassar  farm,  which  did 
excellent  work  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  mayor's  coun- 
cil of  defense  orgamzed  another  unit,  and  the  woman's  committee 
i  also  did  the  same  thing.    When  I  was  in  New  York  I  discussed  with 

the  farmers  who  had  employed  those  girls  the  question  of  whether 
the  result  was  satisfactory.  It  was  so  satisfactory,  gentlemen,  that 
this  year  they  are  coming  back  to  New  York  for  hundreds  more. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  coming  back  for  them  ? 

Miss  Wblbman.  The  farmers  of  New  York  State.  The  girls  them- 
selves are  now  coming  as  recruits  to  form  still  larger  units  to  go  out 
again  to  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  that  movement  in  New 
York,  Miss  Wileman  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Miss  WhiEMan.  There  is  no  particular  movement,  Mr.  Chairman: 
it  is  just  two  or  three  small  sections  which  took  up  this  question  last 
year.  Dr.  MacCracken,  of  that  college,  was  the  head  of  the  Vassar 
College  experiment;  one  member  of  the  major's  council  of  defense 
in  New  York  was  the  head  of  another  section;  and  there  was  still 
another  section. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  prompted  to  ask  why,  if  the  movement  is 
assuming  such  importance,  there  is  not  a  larger  and  stronger  or- 
ganization to  take  it  up  in  a  public  way  ? 

Miss  Wileman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  this  particular  line  of  procedure  might  be  most 
profitably  adopted:  Before  the  British  Government  took  hold  of 
this  question  as  a  national  issue,  and  a  very  live  one,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  individual  associations,  all  overlapping  each  other,  all  work- 
ing in  rather  small,  pettifogging  ways  and  doing  a  great  deal  of 
4%     "  ^  desultory  work  in  regard  to  women  on  the  farm.    When  the  Govern- 

ment took  it  over  every  single  organization  dissolved,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  small  one,  whicSi  the  Government  said  might  be  useful  in 
one  or  two  districts  for  emergency  work.  The  Government  now 
standardizes  the  essential  factors  in  the  situation  and  controls  it  in 
a  practical  way.  In  that  way  the  opposition  and  doubt  of  the 
farmers  has  been  largely  broken  down,  because  they  feel  that  with 
the  Government  back  ojf  it,  restraining  any  ill-judged  effort,  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  the  women  and  placing  them,  the  problem 
is  being  handled  safely  and  sanely. 

Senator  Page.  Do  they  deal  with  that  as  we  deal  with  it  in  our 
civil  service  here?  Do  they  have  examinations  of  health,  intelligence, 
and  eificiencv '^ 
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Miss  WnjiMAN.  They  have  selection  committees,  which  ask  the 
candidat«s  to  provide  a  medical  certi0cate  as  to  physical  condition 
and  make  inquiries  as  to  the  general  desirability  of  every  candidate 
who  offers  for  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  yoii  would  outline,  Miss  Wiieman,  the  de- 
tails of  their  organization  iKMn  the  very  beginning. 

Miss  WiLEMAN.  Yes.  May  I  mention  to  you  also.  Mr.  Chair- 
inan,  in  order  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  attitude  of  the  farmers 
here  toward  this  matter,  that  by  the  courtesy  of  the  farmers'  deputa- 
tion which  wait«d  on  President  Wilson  over  four  weeks  ago.  I  was 
invited  to  address  them  on  this  subject.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  present  came  up  spontaneously  and  stated  that 
when  this  matter  was  directed  and  supervised  by  the  (government  on 
practical  lines  to  meet  the  direct  emergencies  of  the  case  and  the 
shortage  of  other  labor,  the  farmers  would  work  with  it  he^rt  and 
soul;  that  they  would  give  their  very  best  cooperation,  and  that  it 
would  help  them  out  of  a  most  difficult  situation. 

Since  then  I  have  also  met  a  gathering  of  farmers  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  they  made  the  same  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
did  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  matt«r  should  have  a  certain 
nmount  of  Government  supervision  and  guidance  to  avert  any  mis- 
takes or  blunders  that  otherwise  might  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  British  end  of  the  question,  the  whole  program 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Talbot,  who  is  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  Chairmak.  She  is  the  chief  administrator  of  what? 

Miss  WiLEMAK.  Of  this  women's  work  on  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Miss  WiUEMAN.  Tn  flreat  Britain — London.  You  will  find  her  at 
Mr.  Protheroe's  office.  The  Government  has  outlined  a  scheme  of 
selection  committees  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  under- 
take the  whole  work  of  testing  the  suitability  of  every  candidate  who 
desires  to  enroll.  The  candidates,  after  enrollment,  are  then  sent  to 
specific  training  centers,  in  order  first  of  all  that  those  who  intend  to 
take  up  whole-time  work  shall  be  physically  hardened  to  continuous 
out-of-door  exercise  as  well  as  become  familiar  with  the  rudimentary 
technique  of  their  work. 

After  a  training  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  the  women  are  obliged 
10  give  ji  demonstration  of  their  ability.  When  that  has  been  ended, 
the  Government,  through  Miss  Talbot  and  her  officers,  takes  steps  to 
place  them  immediately  in  a  position.  If  that  position  is  not  imme- 
diately available  for  a  day  or  so,  the  girl  or  woman  still  receives  her 
pay,  because  she  is  in  receipt  of  payment  the  whole  time  from  the 
fioiemnient.  The  Government  has  established  a  minimum  wage  of 
a  pound  a  week  for  the  beginner. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  carefully  superintended.  Where  it  is 
possible  for  girls  to  live  on  the  farm,  a  large  body  of  supervisors  who 
visit  the  various  country  districts  make  sure  that  the  conditions  are 
clean  and  hygienic  an^  that  the  food  will  be  properly  supplied, 
-\fter  the  girl  goes  to  the  farm  she  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
supervisor  to  see  that  her  work  is  being  carried  on  properly  and 
that  she  is  succeeding  in  her  task. 

Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Do  you  think  anything  of  that  kind 
ivill  be  necessary  in  as  large  a  country  as  ours? 
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Miss  WiiiEMAN.  No ;  I  do  not,  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith  of  Geoi^a.  Really  the  problem  with  us  is  to 
arouse  local  interests,  is  it  not,  and  to  induce  local  preparation  and 
willingness  to  try  it  out  ? 

Miss  WiiiEMAN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
you  get  up  standards  here  at  Washington  and  send  out  through  the 
country  the  main  essentials  which  you  would  desire  every  worker 
and  every  committee  to  adhere  to. 

Senator  Smith  of  Geor^a.  To  standardize  it  here  and  furnish  the 
information  to  the  localities  and  invite  them  to  take  it  up? 

Miss  WiuiMAN.  That  is  it ;  decentralize  it.  But  I  would  strongly 
suggest  that  you  incorporate  in  your  system  the  selection  committee 
and  supervisors.  They,  I  think,  you  will  find  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensible  in  dealing  with  your  problem. 

As  far  as  the  condition  in  Great  Britain  soes,  as  I  said  before,  the 
result  is  absolutely  and  unanimously  satisfactory  to  all  sides.  As 
Senator  Smith  has  said,  your  conditions  here  are  so  very  dissimilar 
in  regard  to  the  area  to  be  covered,  the  decentralization  of  Govern- 
ment and  authority,  that  I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  every- 
thing standardized  in  Washington  and  then  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  States,  and,  within  the  subdivided  areas,  of  the  persons  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  a  hand  in  this  big  game  of  beating  the 
Germans  through  food  production. 

I  do  not  thin^  there  is  anything  further  I  can  say,  except  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  several  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, some  of  the  leading  officials  at  the  Department  of  Labor,  sev- 
eral of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  authorities,  and  oi  the 
educational  department  of  the  National  Council  of  Deiense  have  al- 
ready signified  that  if  this  general  plan  of  systematizing  and  stand- 
ardizing can  be  arrived  at  their  cooperation  is  absolutely  assured. 

Senator  Gronna.  Miss  WUeman,  what  success  have  you  had  in 
Canada  in  standardizing  this  work  ? 

Miss  Wileman.  It  was  found  after  last  year's  experiment,  when 
the  women  turned  out  in  a  rather  indiscriminate  way,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  for  standardizing  the  work  for  this 
year,  and  that  has  been  done  through  the  agricultural  colleges  right 
across  the  country  from  British  Columbia  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  the  women  on  the  farm  in  both 
countries,  both  in  western  Canada,  with  which  I  am  somewhat 
familiar,  and  in  our  own  western  country,  do  considerable  work  on 
the  farm. 

Miss  WiLEMAN.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  And  they  know  how  to  perform  the  work.  Is  it 
your  idea,  then,  that  this  organization  would  be  used  to  get  girls 
from  the  cities  to  go  out  to  the  farms  ? 

Miss  WiLEMAN.  From  the  smaller  country  towns,  from  women's 
colleges  where  the  girls  have  already  gone  through  the  gymnastic 
and  athletic  courses,  and  for  certain  part-time  occupations,  very 
satisfactory  workers  could  be  secured  from  the  women  who  are 
employed  m  the  seasonal  trades  of  the  trade-union  and  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  know  what  success  the  women  in  Canada 
have  met  with  in  handling  intricate  machinery  such  as  tractors  ?    I 
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am  Speaking  of  western  Canada,  where  the  climatic  conditions  ai 
not  very  favorable. 

Miss  WiLEMAN,  I  do.  Out  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
have  lived  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country — 20,  30,  and  4 
miles  away  from  a  train — and  I  have  seen  women  there  handlic 
this  machinery  right  along  and  responsible  for  it.  On  one  big  fan 
on  Vancouver  Island,  where  the  head  of  the  house  vohmteered  ar 
went  across  to  the  war — he  is  an  M.  P.  P.  in  the  British  Columb: 
Legislature — his  wife  and  daughter  are  handling  single  handed  tl 
care  of  the  sheep,  looking  after  the  cows,  the  poiStry,  the  grain,  an 
fruit.  I  have  seen  them  do  it,  and  they  are  handling  their  ow 
machinery.  In  both  Alberta  and  British  Coliunbia  I  have  prai 
tically  visualized  the  process. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  has  been  u  great  demand  from  wester 
Canada  for  labor  from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  demand  w( 
so  strong  we  had  to  make  a  protest. 

Miss  WiLBMAN.  I  know  that;  yes.  But,  you  see.  Senator  Gronni 
there  has  been  such  a  terrible  drain  through  the  war  in  the  shape  t 
casualties  returned  who  are  no  longer  of  any  use  on  the  land.  Ma 
I  tell  you  that  from  the  Edmonton  district  alone  at  the  outbreak  < 
the  war  23,000  men  went  across  to  the  front,  and  a  very  large  pn 
portion  of  those  men  are  dead,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  tne] 
disabled,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  return  to  the  land.  I 
British  Columbia  the  percentage  was  even  greater.  When  I  wi 
traveling  by  motor  through  some  of  the  outlying  portions  of  tt 
mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  we  passed  through  village  aft« 
village  where  we  saw  only  small  boys  and  elderly  men. 

May  I  mention,  gentlemen,  that  I  understand  that  a  bill  will  b 
before  you  this  week,  or  is  now  before  you,  dealing  with  the  questio 
of  appropriations  not  only  for  seed  but  for  labor?  I  appeal  to  yoi 
in  dealing  with  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  to  think  of  thi 
practical  matter  of  the  aid  that  women  can  give.  We  should  feel- 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  women  all  over  the  country — greatly  ic 
debted  to  your  chairman  and  any  other  member  of  the  committe 
who  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  may  direct  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
women's  work  has  been  used  a  great  deal  in  the  United  States  an' 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  to  increase  the  supply  o 
labor  and  to  increase  its  efficiency  it  will  be  one  very  helpful  way  o 
meeting  the  labor  issue.  And  may  I  appeal  to  you  gentlemen,  a 
men  of  business,  to  also  make  the  suggestion  that  in  uppropriatiuj 
the  $2,000,000,  which  I  believe  is  the  amount  to  be  used  for  mobiliza 
tion  of  labor,  the  women's  side  of  the  question  shall  not  be  forgotte; 
orignored. 

T^e  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Wilemai 
We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HE.  DATUS  C.  SMITH,  FAKMEE,  KINDER- 
HOOK,  H.  Y. 

The  Cbairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Smith 
Mr.  Smith.  Datus  C.  Smith.    I  live  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  th 
Hudson  Valley. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture,  Mr,  Smith? 
Mr.  Smtth.  I  am;  that  is  my  only  business. 
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The  Chairman.  You  indicated  a  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  by- 
products of  flour — ^shorts  and  bran.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  business  is  farming  only,  and  I  have  been  for  30 
years  farming  in  North  Dakota,  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  at  Blanch- 
ard:  now  spending  only  my  summers  there.  I  am  associated  with 
our  local  and  county  and  otate  organizations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  that  way  have  some  acquaintance  through  the  State, 
and  I  have  a  still  wider  acquaintance  in  North  Dakota  in  the  same 
way.  This  has  given  me  at  least  the  opportunity  of  knowing  farm 
conditions  and  the  sentiments  of  farmers. 

Senator  Gronna.  Won't  you  state,  Mr.  Smith,  the  size  of  your 
farm  and  the  proportion  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  how  many 
horses  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  JJ^MiTH.  There  are  2,280  acres  in  the  farm,  all  under  the  plow 
save  110  acres  allotted  to  buildings,  yards,  roads,  and  rough  land. 
All  our  meadows  and  pastures  are  brought  into  the  crop  rotation. 
We  have  40  work  horses  now.  Generally  we  have  had  about  60  work 
horses,  but  have  lately  replaced  a  part  with  tractors. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  matter  of  the  by-products  of  flour  there 
are  one  or  two  things  I  have  heard  discussed  here  during  the  last  two 
days  that  I  w^sh  to  spend  a  minute  upon.  One  is  the  question  of  the 
use  of  lamb.  Lamb  is  the  cheapest  form  of  mutton  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, thougli  it  sells  for  a  higher  price,  the  same  as  good  lettuce 
will  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  older  lettuce.  There  are  some  mil- 
lions of  lambs  marketed  in  this  country  directly  from  grass;  thev 
are  born  on  the  grass,  they  are  marketed  from  the  grass,  and  they 
ne^'er  eat  any  grain,  and  for  that  reason — ^in  addition  to  the  point 
Senator  Warren  spoke  of  yesterday — ^they  are  a  cheap  form  of  mut- 
ton. Lambs  are  half  the  profit  in  sheep.  To  discourage  the  con- 
sumption of  lamb  is  to  discourage  the  production  of  both  wool  and 
lambs;  that  is,  of  the  whole  sheep  industry. 

I  also  want  to  mention  potatoes ;  I  do  not  know  whether  anything 
has  been  said  here  about  potatoes  or  not.  I  am  not  raising  potatoes 
for  sale,  except  occasionally  in  a  small  way  at  each  farm ;  but  I  want 
to  say  tnat  potatoes  are,  I  suppose,  the  cheapest  form  of  food  we  can 
produce  in  large  quantities,  and  that  their  production  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way.  Potatoes  are  now,  I  believe,  one-third  the 
price  of  seed  last  year;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  needs  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  as  to  price,  I  think  it  is  potatoes,  in  order 
that  a  very  large  area  of  potatoes  shall  be  raised  other  than  by  those 
who  raise  them  regularly  for  market.  I  think  a  cost  minimum  price 
should  be  placed  under  potatoes. 

Mention  has  been  made  here  of  the  feeders'  losses;  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  it.  My  principal  business  is  wheat  raising  in  North 
Dakota,  but  for  20  years  I  have  incidentally  had  both  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  feeder  is  a  very  near  cousin  to  the  producer.  There  is 
but  very  little  diflPerence  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
is  just  the  cost  of  getting  the  supply  from  the  market.  We  heard 
here  yesterday  that  it  cost  for  feeder  cattle  $2.50  a  head  for  the  buy- 
ing expense  and  $3.50  for  the  marketing  expense.  The  freight  was 
not  mentioned,  I  believe,  but  that  would  be,  both  ways,  $5,  $6,  or  $7 
possibly,  so  it  amounts  to,  say,  $10  to  $13  per  head.     Now,  there  is 
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only  $13  difference  between  that  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  feeder  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  so  the  producer  himself  is  closely 
related  to  this  rise  and  fall  in  the  market. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  time  of  seeding  spring  wheat  as 
being  March  and  April.  It  is  accurate,  I  think,  to  state  that  nearly 
all  spring  wheat  is  raised  in  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota,  and  April  and  May  would  cover  that.  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  proposal  to  increase  the  price  to  encourage  that  seeding. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Smith, 
although  the  water  ha.s  passed  the  mill.  s«  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  sny  that  two-thirds  of  all  tlie  spring  wheat  is 
normally  raised  in  the  three  States  6t  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota,  and  that  means  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be 
planted  during  April  and  May,  if  we  are  to  get  a  normal  production. 

There  is  another  thing:  I  am  aware  of  the  action  talien  in  the 
Senate  yesterday,  but  I  may  mention  this.  The  cost  of  wheat  in  1918 
is  going  to  be  from  "20  to  30  per  t^ent  higher  tlian  it  was  last  year, 
because  every  element  that  goes  into  tlie  production  of  wheat  is 
going  to  be  at  least  20  per  cent  higher — labor,  binding  twine,  ma- 
chinery, everything.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  that,  because  it  is 
well  understood.  If  $2.20  was  the  right  price  for  wheat  last  year, 
$2.20  is  not  the  correct  price  this  year. 

Senator  Ghox>;.\.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here 
a  telegram  from  the  chairman  of  a  convention  held  at  Minneapolis 
rhe  day  before  yesterday,  which  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record. 
It  reari.s  as  follows : 

^rl^^-^;.vl•Ol.ls.  M[nn..  MnrrJ,  .(/,  Iftl/i. 
Hon.  Asi£  .1.  GkONNA. 

W<t»hiHptnn,  li.  v.: 

Whereaf  rlie  prfw  «f  Nii.  1  iitirlLei-u  wLwii  wiiM  flseil  by  the  I*ifsiiW«t  of  tlie 
I'nltert  States  iit  %2.Yi  ptri-  litiNliet  f(H'  tlie  1017  citip  lutd  cniresiioiKlingl.v  lower 
lirlcp  fixed  for  oHier  Ki'iwles :  imil  wlicreiis'.  If  it  Iip  nHsiiineil  tliiit  tlic  1917  prloes 
Wfrv  reHBonaMe  tniil  adequate  nnder  tlie  <Hintllt1<inK  ex'stlns  as  to  the  IfllT 
nlieat  iTop,  It  Is  manifest  that  a  n>nBlderatli>n  of  rarloiif  factors  that  will  enter 
into  the  coat  of  prmhic'iiR  the  1918  wheat  ciiip  will  aiake  It  iieoeswir.v  for  a 
higher  price  t()  l)e  fixed  for  said  1918  cmp  In  order  that  the  pnnIiicerM  iiiiiy  l>e 
equitably  nixl  justly  dealt  with,  such  fiiclorw,  ninoiiK  odiprs,  hpliijt  hicrciisi'  In 
wist  of  twine  npproslniately  7.">  |>er  cent :  Increow  111  cost  of  farm  nuu-lihiry  :  iiii- 
ilonhted  Increase  in  ("ost  of  farni  Inlmr.  owInK  to  Hoarcity  ImiinKp  of  tlie  fnct 
thtit  thoiisHiids  of  the  yoime  men  lieretofore  cngiiKetl  in  fariii  lidioi'  in  w])t>ut- 
[MwlucInK  States  have  been  driifted  into  m-  hove  viiliiiiteereil  fcir  military 
!«T\lce  of  the  rnlte<l  States:  Now.  rliei-efore.  Ik-  It  rPKiilvwl.  tluit  the  i-fflrhil 
rejiresenfntives  of  the  States  of  Minnenirfu.  S<mth  r>iikotii.  North  Diikotii.  and 
Montana.  In  conferem-e  nsHenililed  T'ni'Nuiint  t"  nill  nt  tlie  city  of  M'lnieii polls, 
Minn.,  this  20th  day  of  Mai-cli.  1918.  do  hereby  respet-tftilly  retpiest  that  tlie 
President  of  the  I'nltetl  States  ivi/onsidei-  the  prices  fl\eil  for  the  1918  wheiit 
Top  and  either  rnlse  the  prce  liy  proclflnitiflon  or  iirRe  the  jiassrisre  cif  the  Gore 
nmendinent  to  the  nRrlmltnrnl  nppropriiition  hill. 

H.  N.  OwKX.  Chtiirmiin. 

The  CiiAiKsiAN.  In  connection  witli  that  I  will  say  there  was  a 
convention  of  .lOO  wheat  growers  held  in  Kansas  City,  representing 
IS  States,  They  adopted  resolutions  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  that  was  debated  yesterday.  Of  course,  that  is  belated 
now,  but  it  reflects  their  attitude  on  the  subject.  The  telegram  also 
states  that  where  the  promised  yield  is  not  8  bushels  to  the  acre  or 
more  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  turned  under;  in  fact,  in  my  State 
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half  of  it  will  be  turned  under  if  they  can  get  the  labor  to  turn  it 
under  and  sow  the  land  to  more  profitable  crops. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  think  it  is  encouraging  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
that  our  action  was  not  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  mention  the  matter  of  withholding  chickens 
from  the  market.  Hens  and  pullets  are  to  be  withheld  by  the  order 
of  the  Food  Administration,  are  being  withheld  from  market,  either 
alive  or  fresh  killed,  from  the  15th  of  March,  I  think  it  was,  to  the 
1st  of  May.  Now,  if  there  is  a  chicken  man  on  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, I  am  sure  he  has  had  to  do  with  dressed  chickens,  not  live  ones* 
This  order  the  field  for  heavy  supplies  of  poultry  held  in  cold 
storage  by  the  packing  houses  and  I  am  credibly  informed  the 
prices  for  that  cold-storage  pdliltry  rose  6  cents  per  pound  in  re- 
sponse to  the  order.  It  is  not  very  important,  perhaps,  in  the  coun« 
try  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  mighty  important  to  the  small  man,  the 
farmer,  or  the  farmer's  wife  who  has  a  few  hens  that  are  too  old  or 
too  poor  to  lay  eggs.  If  the  man  who  considered  that  matter  under- 
stood it,  he  would  know  that  no  one  is  going  to  market  chickens  that 
promise  to  lay  eggs  during  April  and  May.  The  regular  poultry 
men  have  found  out  about  their  chickens  before  this,  and  their  poor 
pullets  and  hens  have  been  taken  out,  but  the  small  farmer  who  has 
chickens  often  has  not  done  that. 

The  Chahiman.  Of  course,  it  is  uneconomical  to  keep  those  that 
are  not  going  to  lay. 

Mr.  l^rrH.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  read  the  act  of  Ausrust 
10,  1917,  very  carefully,  and  I  can  not  find  any  authority  by  which 
the  Food  Administration  was  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  delivery 
of  food  by  the  farmers.  In  fact,  it  seems  very  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  act  that  the  farmer  should  be  let  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  authority  with  respect  to  hens 
and  a  great  many  other  things  that  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  note  here  regarding  farmers  getting  rich,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  anything  about  that.  It  is  well  recog^ 
nized  that  the  farmers  are  not  getting  rich.  To-day's  prices  are  not 
the  farmers'  prices;  they  are  the  prices  of  the  dealers,  the  prices  of 
the  people  that  buy  up  the  different  things  wherever  they  can. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  pardon  an  interruption 
there?     Your  farm  in  North  Dakota  is  in  the  Bed  Eiver  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

Senator  Gronna.  That  is  the  most  favored  section  of  the  State^ 
of  course? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  conmionly  considered  so. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  you  kept  books  so  that  you  know  about  the 
percentage  you  make  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  kept  them  as  to  percentage,  because  that 
has  varied  so;  but  I  have  kept  farm  books  and  have  the  accounts 
divided  accurately.  The  whole  thing  has  been  kept  in  book  form 
for  30  years. 

Senator  Gronna.  Do  you  rent  your  land  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  farm  it  myself. 

Senator  Gronna.  Have  your  profits  from  your  farm  there  been 
large? 

Mr.  Smith.  No ;  not  since  1900. 
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The  CuAiBMAx.  Have  they  been  as  much,  say.  as  9  per  cent  and 
15  per  cent  1 

Mr.  Smith.  No:  I  would  be  glad  to  have  half  of  that  without  any 
charge  for  personal  services. 

In  North  Dakota  last  year  we  had  a  good  year,  but  we  did  not  make 
a  dollar  of  it  on  wheat.  We  had  13  hashels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
average  in  Xorth  Dakota  was  much  lc«»  than  that.  Many  people  had 
only  5,  The  whole  profit  that  was  made  on  my  farm  in  North 
Dakota  last  year  was  on  sheep,  wool,  and  clover  seed.  We  can  tell 
accurately,  because  we  keep  separate  accounts. 

Various  witnesses  before  yoa  have  said  they  did  not  want  to  criti- 
cize. I  do.  I  am  come  here  for  that  purpose — to  give  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  helpful  criticism.  T  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  even  because  of  it,  that  I  have  been  a  devoted  adherent  of 
President  Wilson  from  the  first,  and  trust  I  shall  be  to  the  last. 

We  all  recognize  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  enlisting 
the  people  in  the  conservation  of  food.  But  I  think  I  am  entirely 
within  the  facts  in  saying  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers  of  America.  This  is  because  of  his  failure  to  fairly  ad- 
minister the  law  placed  in  his  hands — the  act  of  August  10, 1917. 

Instead  of  encouraging  crop  production,  many  o?  the  things  done 
by  the  Food  Administration  have  tended  to  discoumge  it.  That  act 
embraces  in  one  paragraph  the  things  subject  to  control,  namely, 
"  foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and 
the  equipment  required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and 
fuel,  hereafter  in  this  act  called  necessaries,"  etc.  It  was  the  clear 
intention  of  the  law  that  if  the  farmers'  crops  were  to  be  controlled 
in  price  so  should  the  instruments  for  their  production.  Yet  what 
has  been  done?  Mr.  Hoover,  I  understand,  admits  that  he  has  con- 
trolled only  the  price  of  two  things,  sugar  and  wheat,  with  its 
products. 

If  this  law,  just  as  it  stands,  had  been  fully  and  fairly  administered, 
the  farmers  would  not  to-day  be  coming  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a 
$2.50  minimum  on  wheat.  But  the  failure  to  control  the  prices  of 
everything  but  wheat  and  sugar  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  Tne  Food 
Administration  has  taken  the  farmers'  wheat  at  fixed  prices  and  then 
allowed  the  by-products  of  the  wheat  to  be  delivered  back  to  the 
larmer  at  unrestrained,  extortionate  prices,  as  I  shall  show. 

This  excess  profit  of  $10  a  ton  on  bran  has  reached  in  its  practical 
effects  into  every  farming  community  in  this  country  and  carried 
with  it  a  sense  of  its  grinding  injustice.  It  has  put  up  the  cost  of 
dairy  feed,  increasing  the  cost  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 
resulting  in  curtailed  consumption,  with  the  reaction  on  the  dairy, 
until  now  dairying  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  as  we  all  know.  It 
has  discouraged  poultry  raising,  while  the  biggest  penalty  of  all  has 
fallen  on  general  farmers  throughout  the  country  who  feed  bran  to 
horses  and  middlings  to  young  pigs, 

I  wanted  to  speak  particulany  reganlinjr  the  by-products  of  wheat. 
Has  that  been  discussed  here  at  any  length  ? 

The  Chadiman.  It  was  entered  into;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smh-h.  When  it  was  first  arranged  to  fix  the  price,  or  when 
the  price  had  been  fixed,  the  Food  Administration,  as  I  understand 
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it,  arranged  with  the  millers  of  this  country,  aU  of  those  who  would 
willingly  come  in — and  I  think  all  of  them  save  the  little  country 
miller  did  come  in,  because  they  had  to  get  wheat — for  them  to  take 
25  cents  a  barrel  profit  on  the  flour  and  50  cente  a  ton  on  bran.  That 
arrangement  went  on  and  was  doubtless  in  good  working  shape  by 
the  23d  of  October,  when  bran  was  selling  at  retail  in  Albany  at  $38 
a  ton.    It  may  be  assumed  that  that  was  a  full  price  and  a  proper 

Srice.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  found  to  be  soft  there  came  a  great 
emand  for  bran  and  middlings,  and  the  price  began  to  go  up.  On 
the  5th  of  December  it  was  $46,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  $48, 
and  it  is  $48  to-day.  You  can  hardly  get  any  of  it,  but  it  is  $48  a 
ton,  showing  an  enormous  excess  profit  with  no  increased  cost  in 
the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  exactly  the  same  for  wheat? 

Mr.  Smfth.  They  pay  exactly  the  same  for  the  wheat,  showing  an 
excess  profit  of  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  dates? 

Mr.  Smfth.  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  appear  here  I  could  have 
brought  the  data  with  me,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  October  23 
when  bran  was  $38  a  ton  in  Albany.  On  December  5  it  was  $46  a 
ton — ^I  bought  from  a  large  dealer  there — and  sliortly  afterwards  it 
was  $48,  and  is  $48  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  has  not  been  stabilized? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  stabilized  on  the  high  levels. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  all  came  out  of  wheat  for  which  tlie 
farmer  received  exactly  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Smith.  Crippen  &  Westfall  Grain  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  They 
supply  a  very  large  section  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  has  been  an  uneven  distribution  of  mill  feed  or  not,  but  the 
mill  feed  has  been  so  scarce  in  Albany  that  many  people  have  had 
to  go  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  wholesale  or  retail  men? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  they  are  both;  they  are  licensed  ])eople. 
They  handle  carloads.  They  would  normallj^  have  on  their  floor  at 
one  time  probably  5  or  10  carloads  of  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  them  say  whether  the  i^rice  hns 
been  advanced  to  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  it  has  gone  up  with  Crippen  &  AVestfall 
Grain  Co.  They  told  me  that  they  are  simply  passing  the  j^rice 
along  as  they  get  it.  That  is  what  Crippen  &  Westfall  told  nie.  I 
complained  early  in  January  to  the  Food  Administration  regarding 
the  situation,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
according  to  the  agreement  that  had  been  made  by  he  mills,  and  also 
that  they  were  making  this  advance  in  price  on  wheat  that  had  not 
varied  in  price.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  perhaps,  I  got  an 
answer  from  the  Food  Administration,  sending  me  a  copy  of  "  ^fill- 
ing Division  Circular  No.  6,"  dated  December  18,  1917.  calling  my 
attention  to  Rule  19,  which  says: 

Rule  19.  No  licensee  enpi^ed  in  the  business  of  milling  Hour  and  feed  fro»i 
wlieat  sliall  after  Deeeniiier  25,  1917.  sell  wlieat  nnll  feed  at  any  ])rice  in  excess 
of   tlie   followin.ir   iirices : 

Bran. — Bulk  price  i)er  t<»n  of  2.000  pounds  at  mill  in  carloads  in  no  case 
sliall  exceeil  38  i)er  cent  of  the  averajre  cost  to  sucli  nn'lTof  one  ton  of  wheat 
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■■)(  tile  mill,  whifli  t-nsr  nf  whwtl  xliull  Ik-  thi-  iiveiiijif  "'Ht  an  shown  h.v  t\te 
nrfvhniH  iiKHitir*  rwinls  ..f  siiiil  mill  iiriil  kIiiiII  iii.-hi.i.'  thi-  1  i«t  (viit  Miliiihi- 
iifrntitm  fee  iniitl  b.v  tiii"  mill  nn  nil  wliciit  [;i'"iiiiil. 

Shorts    or  staudard   mlddUngB —  92  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  over  Imsis. 

Mixed   fe«i]x 4  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds  over  biisls. 

Flour  middllnpi 9  i*r  ton  of  2.000  pounds  over  basin. 

Red  doE IS  per  ton  «f  2.000  pounds  over  basis. 

The  above  [lercentHces  on  prices  are  subject  to  revlRlon  from  time  to  time 
by  tlie  I'nited  Rtiites  Food  Admlnistnilnr.  hut  no  revlnlim  will  l>e  made  without 
30  days'   notice. 

The  price  t.  o.  h..  hulk,  mill,  in  carload  lots  slinll  be  on  the  basis  of  cash  or 
ilraft  attaclietl  to  btll  iif  ladinf:  and  ail  fee*!  sold  by  the  licensee  shall  he  lu- 
voi<red  al  sacli  price.  There  whall  also  appear  on  the  invoice,  lu  addition  to 
^uch  prlee.  f.  o.  b.  mill,  the  price  of  the  sacks  and  Items  of  frelRlit  and  interest, 
if  auy,  when  uoods  are  sold  on  exten<le<l  terms  or  cre<llt.  and  otlier  charces. 
hut  the  licensee,  for  convenience  in  .celling,  may  quote  a  delivered  price  in  8a<-ks. 

I  was  told  by  the  writer  that  I  would  no  doubt  soon  pet  i-elief. 
Getting  a  higher  price  instead  of  relief.  I  then  wrote  to  Hon,  Victor 
Mtirdock.  nf  the  Federal  Trade  Coininis.sion.  He  acknowledged  my 
letter  and  referred  it  to  the  Food  Administration.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  received  a  letter  from  the  Enforcement  Division  telling  me. 
I  believe,  that  I  would  soon,  no  doubt,  get  relief. 

Senator  Gronna.  AVill  you  pardon  an  interruption  there  before 
>nii  ^t  away  fi-om  the  cost  of  by-products?  Have  you  made  a  com- 
])utsition  iis  to  what  that  would  make  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel? 

Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ladd  has  put  the  figures  at  from  $25.85  to  $26.05. 
necording  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  they  used. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton? 

Mr,  Smith.  Per  bulk  ton.  delivei-etl  at  the  mill. 

Senator  Gkonna.  Thrtt  is  what  he  says  it  should  be.  You  mis- 
understood my  question.  Have  you  made  a  computation  as  to  what 
the  price  of  wheat  would  be.  based  on  $4S  per  ton  for  bran  and 
shorts? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xo:  I  have  not.  Senator  Gronna.  I  would  not  dare 
do  that. 

Senator  Groxna.  I  think  von  will  find  it  will  be  prettv  close  to 
$4  a  bushel  for  the  wheat ;  probably  $3.9.'). 

Mr.  SsiiTH.  I  might  say  I  had  a  letter  from  my  farmer  in  North 
Dakota  jesterday.  m  which  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
screenings  were  costing  $30  a  ton.  and  wanting  to  know  if  I  thought 
wr  had  better  buy  some  scree:iings  for  feeding  the  sheep.  Now. 
wheat  that  we  sold  brouglit  us  about  $fi7  a  ton.  and  the  screenings 
ai-e  being  sold  back  to  us  at  $30  a  ton. 

The  Chaihman.  What  would  that  make  wheat  worth  without 
freight  charges  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Perhapis  $3  or  $3.50  per  bushel.  These  screenings  I 
HOW  speak  of  arc  in  Dakota.  Yeai-s  ago,  when  wheat  was  about  75 
cents,  we  used  to  buy  all  tlie  screenings  we  wanted  at  $3  or  $5  a  ton. 

Senator  Gronna.  Fi-om  $12  to  $14  a  ton  has  been  the  price  in  the 
terminal  markets. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes:  at  St.  Paul. 

Senator  Gronna.  You  understand,  of  course.  Mr.  Smith — ^I  know 
>ou  have  had  the  experience— that  these  screenings  do  not  cost  any- 
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thing  to  the  miller  or  to  the  elevator  men.    The  farmer  gets  nothing 
for  his  screenings. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  very  important  fact  to  bring  out. 

Senator  Gronxa.  That  is  your  experience,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  is  my  experience.  The  farmer  gives  his 
screenings  away  and  pays  freight  on  them  besides.  He  i>ays  the 
freight  to  Minneapolis  on  his  whole  car  load,  and  the  screenings  are 
taken  out.  I  could  not  give  you  a  good  explanation  of  why  he  is 
not  allowed  anything  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  he  is  paying  $30  a  ton  for  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  he  is  paying  $30  a  ton  for. 

I  want  especiallj'  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last  clause  of  this 
Rule  19,  which  I  read: 

"  This  rule  shall  not  affect  existing  contracts." 

There  is  the  rub.  That  is  the  whole  thing  that  has  made  the 
trouble,  and  unless  something  is  done  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 
reduction  in  price  until  the  war  is  over,  I  judge.  A  broker  or  com- 
mission man  can  say,  "  Ship  me  all  your  by-products ;  I  will  take 
all  you  get."  Very  well.  There  is  your  contract,  good  for  the  war, 
apparently,  though  section  6  of  the  law  calls  it  hoarding,  with 
heavy  penalty,  to  contract  or  arrange  for  any  necessaries  in  excess 
of  "  reasonable  requirements "  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Now,  the  Food  Administration  has  been  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  because  on  December  18  they  issued  this  rule  regulating  the 
price,  which  would  make  the  price  in  Albany  about  $36  or  $?m  ,  al- 
lowing the  cost  of  freight  and  the  intermediate  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  the  reason  the  price  has 
soared  up  to  $48  is  because  of  this  clause  about  existing  contracts? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  only  reason,  or  rather,  the 
only  reason  for  its  staying  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  com- 
plaining about  this  order  in  regard  to  carload  lots,  sajing  that  they 
do  not  need  it  in  carload  lots,  that  they  can  not  buy  it  m  carload  lots, 
and  can  not  handle  it  in  carload  lots,  and  therefore  thte  lid  is  off 
when  they  went  to  buy  it.  I  understand  there  has  been  a  limit  put 
on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Senator  Gore,  that  has  been  properly  arranged 
for. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases  the  miller  sold  to  some 
clerk  in  the  office  at  the  regulation  price,  the  clerk  being  a  broker,  and 
the  clerk  sold  without  limit,  as  the  regulation  did  not  apply  to  him. 

Senator  Ransdem^.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  what  relief  he 
would  suggest. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  will  allow  me.  Senator  Ransdell,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  more  on  this  question  of  regulations.  Here  are  some 
new  regulations,  dated  February  13.  The  changes  here  made  indi- 
cate that  they  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on.  The  order  made 
effective  December  25  had  not  been  effective. 

This  regulation  of  February  13  says  that  rule  19 — ^the  rule 
which  I  just  read — ^has  been  amended  by  adding  the  last  paragraph 
below.  That  paragraph  is  proper  enough ;  it  permits  the  miller  to 
sell  under  suitable  rules  direct,  in  small  quantities.  But  while  they 
were  revising  this  regulation  and  knew  what  was  going  on,  they 
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retained  that  expression,  "This  rule  shall  not  affect  existing  con- 
tracts,'" 

The  Chaisman.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  they  could  not, 
of  course,  affect  valid  existing  contracts. 

Mr.  SuTTH.  They  have  done  it.  In  this  same  circular  rule  17  has 
a  provision  affecting  the  quality  of  flour.  The  quality  of  flour  was 
reduced  by  requiring  100  pounds  of  flour  to  be  made  from,  I  think, 
364  pounas  of  grain,  and  they  said  ri^t  there  that  existing  con- 
tracts "shall  be  canceled  "  if  they  can  not  be  performed  with  flour 
then  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  In  referring  to  existing  contracts  I  was  a  little 
reminiscent ;  I  was  figuring  on  the  old-time  basis. 

Senator  Ransdell.  You  have  described  here  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  real  evil.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  method  of  relieving 
that  evil!  I  mean  this  particular  matter  of  the  by-producta  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  Smteh.  I  should  strike  out  that  provision  about  existing  con- 
tracts; do  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  say  there  is  a  clause  interfering  with  existing 
contracts? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  clause  in  here  regarding  flour.  When  the 
quality  of  flour  was  reduced  there  was  a  provision  made  right  here 
that  tne  existing  contracts  ^ould  be  canceled. 

Senator  Eansdbll.  You  would  make  that  a  general  provision, 
paying  no  attention  to  existing  contracts?    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  contracts  to  do  wrong;  to  evade 
the  law  against  hoarding;  to  defeat  the  agreements  made  by  the 
millers  to  ge  the  wheat  delivered  to  them;  to  exploit  the  farmer. 
And  it  is  surprising  that  all  the  mills  of  the  country  should,  without 
exception  apparently,  have  such  contracts. 

Sraiator  Kaksdell.  Would  there  be  any  gross  injustice  in  can- 
celing these  contracts? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  to  anylmdy  except  the  people  making  the 
excessive  profits,  because  it  would  reduce  the  prices  all  along  the  line. 
Senator  Ranbdei.i«  And  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  anybody? 
Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  unfair  to  no  one  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how   that  would   affect  anybody's 
riglits,  Senator,  because  those  who  had  purchased  heretofore  un- 
'    doubtedly  would  have  nurchased  at  a  lower  price  than  this;  and  if 
we  compel  them  to  delivei'  on  the  lower  basis  they  could  deliver 
on  the  lower  basis  and  nobody  would  have  to  buy  at  a  higher  price. 

Senator  Ramsdell.  I  was  just  wondering  why  the  food  adminis- 
tratiim  should  insist  on  retaining  these  existing  contracts  unless 
there  is  some  valid  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  think  the  reason  is  because  the  whole  wheat  busi- 
ness and  milling  business  of  the  food  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  wheat  people  and  the  milling  people. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  up  with  the  investigation  lately 
:ondiicted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  into  the  millers'  profits? 
Mr,  Smito.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Ransdeli,,  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that  provision?  The 
pi-odiicer  does  not,  does  he? 

Mr.  SMtTH.  He  does  not.  It  must  lie  between  the  millers  and  the 
wholesalers  or  jobbers,  and  to  a  small  extent  the  retailers,    I  do  not 
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mean  the  little  retailers,  I  mean  the  licensed  retailers.  Most  dealers, 
I  think,  get  mill  stuff  in  car  lots  direct  from  the  mills,  but  now 
through  the  intervention  of  a  broker. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  What  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Smith,  as  to  the  gen- 
eral situation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Something  must  be  done.  As  to  prices,  I  am  very 
sure  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  much  prefer  to  see  general 
and  genuine  price  regulation  throughout  the  whole  line  of  neces- 
saries, manufactured  articles  as  well  as  farm  products,  and  would 
not  ask  any  guaranty  as  to  wheat.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
would  inspire  no  confidence  in  the  fanner  to  leave  the  price  fixing 
to  Mr.  Hoover.  Leave  it  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I  would 
suggest. 

As  to  the  minimum  price  of  $2.50  on  wheat,  I  believe  that  very 
necessary  to  effect  greater  production  this  year,  because  of  the 
unnatural  and  unjust  position  in  which  wheat  has  been  placed  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  in  the  limited  time  general  price  regidation 
that  could  have  any  material  effect  on  this  year's  wheat  crop. 

The  promises  found  in  the  act  creating  the  food  administration 
have  so  failed  the  farmer  that  he  will  not  believe  in  any  new  plans 
for  price  control  until  he  sees  them  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  we  promised  to  hear  Mr.  Jenkins  to- 
day, and  I  think  he  wants  to  leave.  I  did  not  expect  that  your  hear- 
ing would  take  so  long  a  time  or  I  would  have  heard  him  first.  I 
believe  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  now  to  give  way  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  very  willing  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
vou. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  W.  JENKINS,  CATTLE  BAISEE,  CORA,  WTO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Jenkins^  and  your 
address. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  P.  W.  Jenkins,  Cora,  Wyo. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  My  business  is  raising  cattle  on  the  ranch  and  range. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  producer  and  not  a  feeder.  Is  that  the 
idea  ? 

Mr.  Jenkjns.  I  am  a  producer  of  what  are  usually  termed  feeder 
cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  finish  them  for  the  market  or  do  you  sell 
to  those  who  do  finish  them  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  am  not  supposed,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
to  finish  cattle  for  the  market.  But  I  find  that  quite  a  large  number 
of  the  cattle  that  I  produce  when  placed  upon  the  market  are 
bought  by  the  packers  and  evidently  put  oyer  the  block. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  business  you  begin  with  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  begin  with  raising  calves. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  go  ahead  and  make  any  statement  that  you 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  would  say  here  that  I  also  represent  the  forest 
reserve  and  grazing  lands  committee  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  and  as  a  member  of  that  committee  I  am  inter- 
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estetl  vei-y  much  in  the  problems  thiit  me  foiif mnt iiifj  the  n&pr  of  the 
national  forests. 

Although  I  represent  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion. I  am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  production  of  cattle 
ill  the  public-range  States.    The  13  range  States  produce  1.5,5(i;j,00O 
head  of  the  43,546,000  beef  cattle  of  the  Nation. 
The  (.'hairman.  Do  you  mean  43,000,000  beef  cattle? 
Mr.  Jenkixs.  Yes  sir;  according  to  the  census  the  1st  of  Januarv 
this  year  there  are  43,546,000  beet  caltle  in  the  United  States.     \ 
will  say  here  that  of  ii8,.')46.000  credited  to  other  States  a  lai«e  num- 
ber of  them  is  raised  in  these  range  States  and  transferred  to  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  States  for  fattening  purposes,  so  that  our 
ratio  in  raising  cattle  is  higher  than  is  represented  by  these  figures. 
The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  any  estimate  of  the  number 
that  have  been  exported  from  your  13  States  to  these  other  States? 
Mr.  Jenkins.  No;  not  those  that  are  on  hand,  but  I  jud^  that  a 
very  large  pi-oportion.    As  I  have  traveled  through  the  Middle  and 
Kastem  States  I  see  a  very  small  proi>ortion  of  younger  cattle,  and 
evidently  they  are  not  attempting  to  raise  a  jrreat  many  stack  cattle 
on  the  high-priced  lands  of  the  Aliddle  West  and  Eastern  States. 

Senator  Raxsdeu,.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  cattle  (»n  hand 
January  1, 1917,  as  compared  with  thew  43,000,000  that  yo»i  say  were 
iin  hand  January  1  of  tnis  year? 
Mr.  Jenkins.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Ransdell.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  Jan- 
uiirv  1,  1917.  one  year  ago.  you  say,  as  compared  with  the  43,000,000 
whfch  you  show  on  hand  this  year? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  T  do  not  believe  I  havts  those  figures  here.  But  I  will 
say  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle.  (The 
desired  number  is  41,689,000,  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent.) 
The  Chaibhan.  I  thiiik  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  million,  but  I  would  like 
to  remark  here,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  I  believe  the  number  as  re- 
ported by  this  census  is  not  as  many  as  really  exist,  I  believe  that, 
uccording  to  the  figures  I  have  obtained  from  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming,  thei-e  is  a  greater  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  than  is 
lipjieved  to  exist  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  You  under- 
j'tand  the  method  of  taking  the  census?  It  was  taken  in  1910.  They 
have  county  reporters  repoit  their  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  increase 
■laniiary  1,  1911,  multiplying  the  number  given  by  the  census  of 
1910  bv  that  ratio  gives  tlie  number  of  cattle  in  1911,  and  so  on  it 
liroceeds  thixiugh  the  decade.  Now.  as  you  near  the  close  of  the 
<lecade  any  ei'ror  in  the  beginning  will  he  multiplied  toward  the  close 
<>i  the  decade,  and  I  really  believe  that  there  is  a  personal  equation 
in  the  fixing  of  this  ratio  that  has  reduced  the  number  of  cattle 
theoretically. 
The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  it  is  an  estimate  after  all, 
Mr.  Jenkins.  That  43,546,000  does  not  include  milk  cattle.  I  have 
the  total  number  of  those,  too,  and  will  submit  a  complete  statement 
f"r  the  record. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  number  are  unfinished  cattle,  although 
i>f  recent  years  many  of  these  are  being  slaughtered  direct  from  the 
raage. 
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(The  statement  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Jenkins  is   here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

1918. 


Stock. 


Sheep. 
Cattle. 
Horses 
Mules. 
Hogs.. 


Total  number. 


48,900,000 
66,830,000 
21,863,000 
4,824,000 
71,374,000 


213,791,000 


Total  values. 


S677,8S7,000 

3,423,090,000 

2,248,026,000 

621,064,000 

1,392,898,000 


8,264,^45,000 


Year. 


1918. 
1917. 


Milk  cows. 


Increase. 


Percent. 
1.7 


Number. 


23,284,000 
22,894,000 


other  cattle. 


Increase. 


Percent. 
4.5 


Number. 


43,546,000 
41,689,000 


Average  price  milk'cattle . . . . 

Total  value  of  milk  cows 

Average  price  of  meat  cattle. 
Total  value  of  meat  cattle . . . 

Total  value  of  cattle 

Total  number  of  cattle 


$70.50 
$1,643,639,000.00 

$40.88 

$1,780, 052,  OOO!  00 

$3, 423, 690,  OOa  00 

66,830,000 


1917 


$50.63 
$1,365,251,000.00 

$35.92 

$1,497,621,000.00 

$2,862,872,000.00 

64,583,000 


Increase  during  year,  2,247,000;  rate,  3.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  relations  of  the  producer  and  the  feeder  are  so 
close  that  any  economic  change  in  the  one  affects  the  other.  Kill 
the  market  for  the  grain-fed  beef  and  the  raiser  immediately  feels 
the  loss  of  a  buyer.  Cut  off  the  supply  of  the  feeder  cattle  and  the 
com  producers  suffer  a  loss. 

I  wish  to  speak  here  more  particularly  of  the  production  of  cattle 
in  connection  with  the  national  forest.  There  are  31,000  permittees 
of  the  Forest  Reserve,  grazing  2,120,000  head  of  cattle.  Owing  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Forest  Service  these  men  live  far  from  rail- 
road facilities.  They  have  few  and  inferior  schools  and  churches. 
The  altitude  is  great  and  the  climate  rigorous.  They  enjoy  few  of 
the  conveniences  of  higher  civilization  and  endure  hardships  that 
would  cause  the  ordinary  Eastern  farmer  to  hesitate  before  casting 
his  lot  in  their  midst.  For  these  reasons  the  permittee  has  a  right 
to  expect  even  larger  rewards  for  his  labors  than  those  allotted  his 
brother  in  the  East.  At  this  time  these  men  are  evincing  great  dis- 
content with  their  situation  and  for  good  reason. 

The  range  outside  the  forest  boundaries  is  held  in  common  without 
suspension.  Feuds  arise,  some  refuse  to  provide  well-bred  bulls 
and  a  sufficient  number;  they  will  refuse  to  care  for  their  cattle  on 
the  range,  allowing  them  to  overgraze  certain  areas  while  others  are 
untouched.  When  outlawed  from  the  national  forest  they  use  the 
other  range  to  the  detriment  of  the  permittee  in  good  standing. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  great  market  centers  the  cost  of 
placing  the  cattle  on  the  market  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market 
when  the  cattle  arrive,  adds  to  the  cost  and  aggravates  the  uncer- 
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taintj  of  the  situation.  Frequently  &fter  starting  to  the  road  a  car 
shortage  will  require  the  stock  to  be  held  at  a  great  cost  in  feed  and 
shrinkage. 

The  rates  of  interest  on  money  are  high  owing  to  the  inferior  im- 
provements and  uncertainty  of  the  land  titles.  Cattle  at  the  best 
affords  a  more  or  less  unstable  security  for  loans.  The  country  being 
new  the  population  is  scattering  and  the  needs  for  public  improve- 
ments are  great,  and  as  a  result  taxes  are  extremely  burdensome. 
Most  of  the  cattlemen  have  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness and  are  now  heavily  in  debt  with  the  uncertainty  of  war  prices 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  conflict  they  are  hesitating  in  their  decision 
as  to  what  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

Out  there  living  costs  are  far  greater  than  in  the  thickly  populated 
■centers.  Wages  are  high  and  laborers  very  scarce.  Most  of  our 
able-bodied  bo^s  responded  to  the  call  and  the  ranks  of  labor  are  de- 
pleted. Machinery,  tools,  and  materials  here  cost  more  than  any- 
where else.  All  these  elements  make  the  cost  of  production  of  cattle 
very  high  and  to-day  live  stock  is  being  produced  at  a  loss. 

I  have  here  included  a  brief  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  2-year-old, 
"which  shows  the  situation  as  the  rancher  sees  it. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  present  those  figures:  First  is 
the  cost  of  the  cow  producing  the  calf.  You  understand  we  must 
maintain  a  cow  for  a  year  to  get  a  calf.  Feed  for  one  year,  hay  and 
feeding,  $9.50;  fall  and  spring  pasture  grazing  and  range  fee,  $16.45. 

Now,  I  have  put  this  purposely  low,  so  as  not  to  show  any  advan- 
tage. I  will  state  here  that  last  year  I  sold  my  surplus  hay  at  $20 
a  ton.  and  I  have  put  it  in  here  at  $9.50,  which  is  the  actual  cost  on 
an  average  year  of  producing  hay  in  my  country. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  $70  cow — that  is,  using  the  minimum  rates 
of  8  per  cent  for  interest  and  2  per  cent  for  taxes,  which  is  10  per 
cent,  makes  $7. 

Probable  loss  at  5  per  cent,  $3.30.  That  is  the  loss  of  cattle  on  the 
range.  You  imderstand  they  wander  over  an  area  of  possibly  100 
miles  each  way  and  we  lose  a  great  many  from  poison,  predatory 
animals,  disease,  wandering,  thefts,  and  so  on.  Bull,  $2 — we  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  registered  bulls  on  tlie  range,  and  the  price  of 
registered  bulls  at  the  pi-esent  time  is  verj-  high,  and  as  we  get  a 
five-year  service  (after  three  years  we  have  exchange  with  a  neigh- 
boring range) ;  and  it  costs  us  $2  to  furnish  a  bull  for  a  cow,  and  de- 
preciation on  the  cow,  $3.  making  a  total  of  $31.95 ;  that  is,  providing 
every  cow  produced  a  calf,  hut  we  are  getting  less  than  75  per  cent 
calves,  therefore  correcting  these  figures  bv  reducing  to  a  75  per  cent 
basis,  we  get  $42.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  loss,  contagious  abortion ! 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No;  we  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by  any  of  the 
contagious  dLsenses.  We  try  to  meet  that.  We  vaccinate  for  black- 
leg. We  watch  for  cases  of  contagious  abortion  and  try  to  prevent 
that.    But  it  is  just  the  natural  course,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  of  averages  has  demonstrated  that? 

Mr,  Jenkins.  Yes;  about  75  per  cent  would  be  a  very  good  crop 
of  calves.  So  that,  as  I  say,  on  that  basis  the  cost  of  a  cow  from 
which  we  get  a  calr  would  be  $42.50. 
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Tlw  cofet  of  a  yearling:  Feed  for  1  year.  $10.96:  mte^e^it  and  taxes. 
$4.20:  priAmlAe  lor^.  at  10  per  cent.  $4^j — of  thi^  class  of  stock  i?re 
Upiid  a  good  many  more  than  of  the  other  class — making  $19.48. 

C4h4  of  Hwond  year:  Feed  for  1  year.  $10.45:  interest  and  taxes. 
$^>.21 ;  probable  kjHs.  at  5  per  cent«  $3.10.  making  a  total  of  ^5.96 ; 
making  a  grand  total  of  the  cost  of  a  2-year-old  $s7.Hi:  that  is. 
it  wotild  t>c  a  high  average,  rather  than  low. 

The  a*ei*age  weight  of  950  poiind"^  at  an  average  price  of  9  cents 
would  make  the  selling  price  of  that  steer  last  fall  $85.50.  That 
would  l>e  a  heifer  or  a  ^teer,  Ixnrause  we  have  to  sell  a  certain  (portion 
of  heifers.  Deducting  the  cfM  of  marketing,  $7.50.  an  average  from 
the  neighliorhood  of  forest  reserves,  from  the  $85.50,  makes  the  net 
selling  price  at  $78,  which  shows  a  loss  on  a  2-year-old  of  $9.84. 
Those  figures  are  just  as  cicise  as  we  can  compute:  that  is,  counting 
our  irrigate<]  lands  as  low  as  $85  an  acre. 

The  Chairman'.  You  do  not  have  in  there  anv  item  for  labor  and 
other  head  charges  at  all.  do  yon  ? 

Mr.  Jknkins.  Xo:  except  up  here  in  the  item  of  feeding  during  the 
winter  and  in  the  actual  cost  of  prmluction  of  hay  there  is  a  small 
item  for  irrigation.  IJut  tiie  general  ex|>enses  of  the  ranch  do  not 
enter  into  these  figures.  They  represent  just  the  actual  cost,  the 
price  that  we  are  paying  out  at  the  present  time  to  produce  a  2-year- 
old  under  the  conditions  as  thev  exist  this  vear. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Jenkins  is  here  printed  in  full,  a? 
follows:) 

COST  OF    A    TWO-YEAR-OLD. 

(1)  (\tHt  of  row  prmliic'iii^  calf: 

(a)  Veei\  for  one  year   (liny  an<l  fewliiij:  $9.50.  fall  ami     ^ 

Hprin;;  paHtiire.  ^rnziii^  and  ranj?e  fee) $16.45 

(b)  Interest  ami  taxes  on  $70  cow 7.00 

if)   I'robable  Iokb  at  5  \yev  cent 3.50 

(fJ)   Hull 2«0O 

(r)   r>epreciatlon    3.00 

31.  95 
KatinK  at  75  i»er  cent  ralf  crop $42.50 

(2)  (Vmt  of  yearling: 

(n)   Voeil  for  a  year 10.96 

(h)   Interest  ami  taxes 4.26 

(c)  Probable  loss  at  10  per  cent 4.26 

19.48 

(3)  Cost  of  sccon<l  year: 

in)   Keed  for  one  year 16.45 

(^>)   Interest   and   taxes 6.21 

(c)   Probable  loss  at  5  per  cent 3.10 

25.96 

87.84 
Averap*     welgbt     950     [xninds,     at     an     averMjre     price     of    9 
<-ents=:  $85.50. 

Selling  price  as  above 85.50 

Less  cost  of  marketing 7.50 

78.00 

I^ss  on  two-year-old 9.  Si 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Jenkins,  what  would  be  the  ratio  of  cost  for 
a  »S- vear-old  as  compared  with  a  2-year-old  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  I  have  not  marketed  any  3-year-olds  for  three 
years.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say,  but  it  was  my  opinion  at  the  time 
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ivlieii  I  quit  raiding  S-year-oliU  that  the  third  vear  was  not  a&  profit- 
able as  the  first  two  years.  So  I  cut  otf  the  thlnl  year  and  increasKl 
my  niiniber  of  producing  cattle. 

Senator  Gronna.  Of  course  in  making;  this  illustmtiou  you  have 
given  you  have  taken  a  steer  of  the  very  l>est  grade.  It  has  to  be  a 
pi-etty  good  steer  to  weigh  the  number  of  |>onnds  thai  yon  have 
indicated. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Tliev  weighed  less  than  that  this  year,  but  that  was 
the  local  condition  due  to  a  hard  winter  and  a  sliort  seanon  on  the 
range  that  they  weighed  less  this  year.  But  this  is  a  very  good 
average  allowance. 

Senator  Groxxa.  Did  you  hear  the  te.stinioiiy  of  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr,  Durand  to  the  effect  that  it  i.s  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost. 
1  would  say.  the  way  you  have  given  it ! 

Mr.  Jexkins.  Yes;  I  beani  their  testimony,  but  I  In'lieve  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  a  rancher  in  my  tountry.  and  I  believe  of  a 
farmer,  to  report  the  cattle  «>st.  1  keep  books.  I  know  what  those 
LOHta  are-  We  have  to  make  reports  for  the  income  lax,  and  we  must 
have  these  figures  all  befoi-e  us.  anil  it  is  h  ven'  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic  to  determine  what  the  cost  is. 

The  Chairman.  By  taking  n  large  niiml)er  of  instances,  then,  you 
could  amve  at  an  average? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes;  the  larger  number  of  instances  you  have  the 
more  nearly,  theoretically,  you  will  be  to  the  true  cost. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  safe  to  assuiiii^  that,  as  the  general  thing. 
those  who  raise  cattle  keep  books  and  do  know  what  the  cost  is  to 
produce  them'f 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  of  the  raisers  of  cattle  are  rather 
careful  in  keeping  a  book  account  of  their  expenditures.  Practi- 
cally all  the  payments  made  on  the  larger  ranches  are  made  by 
checks,  with  the  vouchers  returned,  and  they  have  itemized  accounts, 
besides  keeping  a  book  for  labor  and  the  yearly  accoimt  of  the 
increa.se  of  cattle.  They  measure  the  hay  and  compute  the  cost  of 
production  pretty  thoroughly. 

This  statement  that  I  have  presented  here  refers  to  the  average 
rani-h  in  the  valley  from  which  I  come,  and  we  have  perhaps  lOO.tMM) 
head  of  cattle  there. 
(       Sensitor  (Jronna.  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  ai'c  holding  a  iTsponsilile  posi- 
tion.    You  are  the  president  of  the  live-stock  association. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No,  sir;  I  am  on  the  executive  committee;  I  am  not 
the  pre.sident,  but  I  am  representing  him  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  (iRonxa.  You  are  representing  him,  we  will  say.     Have 
vou  been  asked  to  give  to  this  cattle  committee  or  Mr.  Cotton  or 
Mr.  Durand  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  producti<m  uf  range 
'    cattle  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not.  I  have  not  lieurd  of  anyone 
Iwing  asked  for  that  information. 

Senator  Gronna,  I  should  have  asked   von  first,  have  v"u  been 
iisked? 
i        Mr.  Jenkins,  No.  sir, 

I        Senator  Ghonna.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  neighbors  or  any 
I     of  your  people  out  there  who  have  been  asked  to  testify  a.s  to  that 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  I  want  to 
say  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  statement,  those  gentlemen  made, 
and  when  I  went  back  to  the  Senate  yesterday  I  asked  Senator  Fall, 
who  is  also  a  cattleman  and  raises  cattle  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  told 
me  if  they  will  write  Mr.  M.  T.  Everhart,  Pueblo,  CJolo.,  care  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  actual  figures  for  any 
number  of  veai-s — ^20  or  30  or  40  veai-s — ^as  to  the  actual  cost  of  rais- 
ing  cattle  on  the  range.  I  simply  wanted  to  add  this  to  show  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  ^ures  ana  know  what  the  actual  cost  is. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Oh,  we  could  name  a  number  of  men  who  could  give 
this  information. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  any- 
business  which  had  been  carried  on  by  human  beings  for  any  period 
of  years,  taking  into  account  the  existing  conditions,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  kept  an  accounting,  not  to  have  available  some 
sort  of  a  basis  so  that  you <;ould  ascertain  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Ransdell.  Tell  me  how  you  get  the  selling  price  at  9 
cents  on  950  pounds.  Is  that  an  average  selling  price  of  cattle  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  was  the  average  selling  price  at  which  we  dis- 
posed of  them  last  fall.  I  am  taking  this  grade  particularly,  and 
that  was  the  average  selling  price  last  fall. 

I  have  another  matter,  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  it  will  not  take 
but  a  moment  to  finish.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this : 
We  suffer  heavy  winter  losses,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  of 
cattle,  the  shortage  of  feed,  and  severity  of  climate.  In  Wyoming, 
which  suffered  as  little  as  any  of  the  rangvi  States,  the  loss  last  win- 
ter was  15  per  cent  or  more.  The  cattle  wander  over  vast  tracts  of 
mountain  country  and  many  are  lost  and  stolen.  We  also  suffer 
great  losses  from  predatory  animals,  chiefly  wolves  and  coyotes. 

The  forest  regulations  are  such  that  the  tetiure  of  permittees  is  un- 
certain and  liable  to  change.  Permits  are  issued  subject  to  change 
each  year,  most  of  them  being  issued  for  a  year  only.  This  makes 
money  lending  and  cattle  owning  a  risky  business,  to  say  the  least. 

When  you  add  to  these  conditions  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the 
market,  resentment  and  fear  possess  the  cowman.  He  is  inclined 
to  ship  his  stock  cattle,  pay  his  debts,  and  "  play  safe."  He  feels  he 
has  all  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  cutting  t^own  the  herds  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

I  want  to  add  right  here  that  there  is  no  lack  of  loyalty  among 
those  mountain  men.  When  the  call  came  for  volunteers  the  boys 
went  out  from  our  country  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  not  struck 
by  the  draft.  Our  quota  was  filled  from  volunteers.  We  have  also 
added  some  to  the  next  call,  and  Wyoming,  I  believe,  has  shown  her 
loyalty. 

The  market  to-day  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  against  the 
better  grades  of  these  grass- fed  cattle.  For  example:  In  1916  I 
went  with  575  head  of  "  Sixty-seven "  and  "  Seven-bar "  cattle  to 
market.  I  was  informed  by  the  commission  company  that  if  I  had 
brought  butcher  stuff  to  the  market  I  could  have  received  a  fancy 
price.  Killers  were  selling  above  $10  per  hundred.  I  sold  the  top 
cut  of  these  cattle  at  $7.25  and  the  remainder  at  $6.65.    When  my 
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bills  came  in  I  found  that  most  of  the  st^ff  had  been  purchased  by 
the  packers  and  went  over  the  block  in  competition  with  corn-feds. 
Last  year  matters  were  even  worse. 

To  make  sure  that  they  went  into  the  packing  house,  I  stayed  over 
one  day  and  went  into  one  of  the  great  packing  houses  and  saw  my 
cattle  in  the  chutes  ready  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  being  fed  at  all? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  higher  grades  of  these  are  sold  over  the  block 
as  butcher  stuff  and  we  are  paid  feieders  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  define  those  terms,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  What  feeders  are? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  record — ^the  classi- 
fication and  the  meaning  of  this  classification. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  cattle  that  are  brought  on  the  market  by  corn 
and  feed  raisers  and  taken  to  feed  yards  are  denominated  "  feeders  " ; 
and  then,  after  having  been  fed  a  certain  period  of  time,  they  are 
denominated  "  corn- fed "  or  "  fat "  cattle,  so  that  in  the  quota- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  Butcher? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Butcher  stuff;  yes.  In  the  market  quotations  you 
will  see  stockers  and  feeders  quoted  and  butcher  stuff  or  fed  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  terms  "stockers"  and  "feeders"  inter- 
changeable ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  They  are  frequently  used  interchangeably. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  little  shade  of  difference? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  There  is  a  shade  of  difference,  in  that  the  stockers 
are  a  lighter  grade  in  weight  and  are  used  largely  for  stocking  the 
range  rather  than  entering  the  feed  lots. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  are  not  as  highly  finished  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No;  they  are  not.  It  is  possible  for  us,  if  we  could 
deliver  our  cattle  to  the  market  with  what  we  call  the  "  bloom  "  on 
them,  as  they  come  off  of  the  range,  to  compete  with  the  corn-fed 
stuff,  as  finished  cattle.  They  are  well-bred  and  everything  is  in 
their  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  shrinkage  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  shrinkage  from  the  average  of  stock  ranch  in 
our  valley  is  close  to  10  per  cent  when  they  are  delivered  on  the 
market  at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  the  "bloom"  off? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  is  not  only  the  loss  in  weight,  but  the  loss  in  ap- 
pearance. The  appearance  would  justify  $2  a  hundred  better  price, 
and  we  would  get  the  increase  in  weight  if  we  could  deliver  them  in 
that  shape,  but  the  cattle  really  are  not  hurt  to  any  great  extent. 
Warming  them  up  restores  them  to  their  condition,  out  we  can  not 
do  that.  When  we  start  from  the  range  we  must  go  to  the  market. 
I  went  with  a  trainload  of  cattle  last  year — ^they  were  not  mine ;  I 
was  forced  to  sell  mine  before  I  reached  the  railroad — ^that  were  23 
days  from  the  time  they  left  the  ranch  until  they  went  on  the  market 
in  Omaha.  They  were  held  11  days  at  Opal,  the  shipping  point,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $800  a  day. 

Senator  Ransdei^  What  was  the  average  loss  in  weight? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  they  were  not  weighed  before  they  started  for 
the  market  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state. 
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Senator  Kansdeij.*  It  must  liave  been  very  heavy,  however,  waa 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  was  very  heavy.  That  trainload  was  held  over  at 
Grand  Island  and  fed  three  days  in  order  to  restore  to  a  certain  extent 
their  former  weight. 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  market,  only  one  shipment  is  pos- 
sible and  all  must  go  at  once;  otherwise  we  could  meet  the  market 
with  smaller  shipments  of  cattle  as  they  are  prepared  for  th^ 
slaughter. 

The  association  has  suggested  a  few  changes  in  the  law  s  and  regu- 
lations that  I  would  like  to  present  at  this  time: 

(a)  The  {permittee  should  be  granted  a  longer  tenure  by  issuing 
his  permit  on  the  national  forest  for  at  least  five  years,  with  cuts  only 
on  account  of  injury  to  the  range. 

(ft)  Lands  and  improvements  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a  per- 
mit. 

(c)  Some  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  the  grazing  on 
public  lands  outside  the  forest  I'eserves. 

(d)  Efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  exterminate  predatory  wild 
animals. 

I  should  say  that  a  good  provision  has  been  made  this  year  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Biolo^cal  Survey, 
and  we  are  very  grateful  to  Congress  for  recognizing  this  need. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  we  could,  by  appropriating  suffi- 
cient money,  get  in  there  and  clean  up  predatory  animals  and  be  rid 
of  them  for  good  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
exterminate  practically  all  of  them  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time  with  sufficient  funds.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is  ^ood,  and  they  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  understand  the  situation,  and  they  are 
accomplishing  better  results  every  year;  and  with  the  continued  sup- 
port of  Congress  I  think  that  they  will  ultimately  master  the  atua- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  economical  to  do  it  as  speedily  as 
possible? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes;  it  would.  You  understand  that  w^e  estimate 
out  in  our  country  that  the  death  of  every  wolf  means  a  yearlj^  saving 
to  the  ranchers  of  at  least  a  thousand  dollars.  A  wolf  in  his  habits 
kills  everv  other  day,  and  he  does  not  return  to  the  carcass  after  hav- 
ing satisfied  his  hunger.  In  that  way  there  have  been  instances 
known  in  which  one  wolf  has  killed  as  much  as  $3,000  worth  of  cattle 
in  one  year.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  I  believe,  killed  or 
caught  or  poisoned  about  180  wolves  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  abne 
last  year.  I  think  I  have  the  figures  here  as  to  the  full  number  that 
they  killed  during  the  year  in  the  range  States — 556  wolves,  22,342 
coyotes,  107  mountain  lions,  3,053  bobcats,  and  60  beai's  was  the  toll 
of  the  Biological  Survey  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  showed  a  healthy  increase  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  A  healthy  increase.  But  when  you  add  to  this  the 
large  number  that  have  taken  the  poison  bait  and  died,  that  the  trap- 
per or  hunter  did  not  get,  the  number  is  almost  double.  Biding  the 
range  almost  daily,  as  I  do,  I  see  the  evidences  of  this.  The  coyotes 
do  not  bother  my  business  so  much,  but  they  are  hard  on  the  produc- 
tion of  sheep,  and  as  I  represent  the  live-stock  association  before  you 
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to-day,  I  am  as  much  intei'e»t«d  in  the  extermination  of  the  coyote 
I  am  in  t^e  extermination  of  the  wolves. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  claims  I 
they  let  loose  female  coyotes  and  wolves  to  get  the  bounty? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  that  some  trappers  mi 
be  accused  of  not  exercising  as  great  diligence  in  catching  tne  fem 
as  they  might. 

The  Chairuan.  They  showed  more  mei-cy  to  tlie  femiiles* 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  should  think  that  professional  hunters  might. 

ITou  see,  we  pay  a  bounty  in  my  association — that  is,  the  local  a 
ciation — of  ^0  a  head  for  n  male  wolf  and  $30  for  a  female  and 
for  a  pup,  and  it  is  quite  a  profitable  business  where  a  man  follow 
right  along.  The  trappers  for  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
not  allow^  to  sell  the  hides.  They  work  on  a  salary.  My  ass 
atdon  have  agreed  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  that  we  ' 
go  fifty-fifty  with  them  in  putting  up  money  to  help  exterminate 
wolves,  and  I  expected  to  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  State  associaj 
of  my  State  and  endeavor  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  Si 
legislature  by  which  the  State  will  cooperate  with  Congress  in  hi 
in?  to  exterminate  these  animals. 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  or  two^ 

The  Chairman.   You  may. 

Mr.  Rejd.  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  were  here  when  this  idea  of  puttin 
$1  tax  on  every  dog  in  the  country  was  raised,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Jenkins.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reid.  Do  you  think  that  if  Congress  would  puss  such  a  law  t 
if  that  money  wei-e  spent,  or  even  a  small  fraction  spent  by  the  I 
logical  Survey,  not  by  the  bounty  system — which,  personally,  I  th 
is  the  greatest  sort  of  petty  graft  I  know  of  in  those  States — t 
could  exterminate  a  tery  large  number  of  those  wild  animals  i 
short  time— such  a  smn  as  $1,000,000  out  of  $10,000,000! 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Yes;  I  spoke  of  the  dog-tax  law  before  the  Agrii 
tural  Committee  in  the  House,  and  there  expressed  my  view  that  a: 
using  what  is  necessary  to  exterminate  the  stock-killing  dogs  : 
paying  the  cost  of  administration,  that  at  least  the  major  part  of 
surplus  should  go  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur 
for  the  extermmation  of  pi-edatory  wild  animals.  I  offered  t 
resolution  in  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  am 
was  niv  view  and  is  my  view  to-day. 

Mr.  ^Eii),  The  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  le 
is  against  the  bounty  system,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  Jenkins.  I  will  say  their  conscience  has  possibly  hurt  th 
and  they  have  more  or  less  changed  their  opinion  in  the  last  tli 
yeai-s,  and  to-day  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur 
is  very  favorably  recened  by  the  members  of  the  American  I 
Stock  Association. 

The  Chairjun.  They  work  in  harmony? 

Mr.  Jenkins,  They  work  in  harmony;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  else? 

Mr.  Jenkins,  That  is  all  I  nave  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Jenk 
The  committee  will  adjourn  now  subject  to  caU. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  i 
of  the  chairman,) 
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satubdat,  kasch  30,  1918. 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Aqhicuitdbb  and  Forbstkt, 

Wa$kington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore  (chairman).  Page,  Gronna,  Norris,  Ken 
yon,  and  Wadsworth, 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  ES.  C.  LASAT^  FARMER  AND  STOCK  RAISES 
FALFURRIAS,  TEX. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Lasater,  will  you  please  state  your  name  am 
address? 

Mr.  Lasater.  E.  C.  Lasater,  Falf  urrias,  Tex. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lasatbb.  Ranching  and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoi»  been  connected  at  any  time  with  th( 
Food  *Admini  strati  on  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  From  the  latter  part  of  July  until  November  9  ol 
last  year,  1917, 1  was  in  charge  of  the  live-stock  department. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  Mr.  Lasat«r,  has  the  food  situatioi 
under  consideration,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  you  with  particulai 
reference  to  meat,  meat  production,  meat  conservation,  meat  distri 
biition,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  of  tht 
committee  to  refer  briefly  to  a  statement  made  here  by  Mr.  Cotton 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Cotton  file<i  with  the  committee  an  Executive 
order  by  President  Wilson  to  the  Food  Administration,  and  in  that 
Esecutive  order  this  statement  is  found,     [Reading:] 

To  find  that  a  Just,  reasooable,  and  fair  profit  is  the  nortiml  average  profii 
which  persona  engaged  fn  the  same  business  and  place  ohtnined  prior  to  July  1 
1914,  under  free  competitive  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  expression,  "  free  competitive  condi- 
tions." The  five  large  packers  are  a  recognized  monopoly.  [Read- 
ing:] 

To  indicate,  if  he  shall  see  fit  to  <lo  so,  what  margin  over  cost  will  retiim 
sMh  a  just,  reasonable,  and  fair  profit,  and  talie  auch  legal  steps  as  may  be 
authorized  by  such  act  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  any  greater  profit. 
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Mr.  Cotton  Siiid  those  were  the  instructions  they  were  doing  busi- 
ness under.  I  would  like  now  to  read  into  the  record  the  President' fcs 
description  of  a  fair  profit : 

A  prU'e  whieli  wiU  sustain  the  iiicUistries  (MiK-erutNl  in  a  liijrh  state  of  effi- 
ciency, provlfle  a  livinjf  for  tlioJ*e  who  <*onduft  tliem,  enalile  theiu  to  pay  j?<><x1 
wa^es,  and  nial(e  iK»ssihle  exiNinsiou  of  their  enterprise  which  wiU  from  time 
to  time  lHH*<inie  nec*essary  as  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  this  great  war 
ilevelop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Food  Administration  in  deciding  upon 
the  assui'ed  profit  as  between  the  producer  and  the  packer  should 
have  been  guided  by  this  definition  of  the  President,  and  if  they 
had  done  so  they  would  have  come  nearer  arriving  at  justice.  In 
the  three-year  prewar  period  the  producers  of  meat  animals  ^c^ere 
not  allowed  a  profit  by  the  packers  on  meat  animals  marketed.  The 
packers  in  the  same  period  took  enormous  profits.  From  the  terms 
of  the  packers*  license  and  the  results  to  producers  since  they  ^vere 
licenseo,  it  would  seem  the  intent  of  the  Food  Administration  is 
to  perpetuate  this  condition. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  page  7,  ai*ticle  2,  under 
the  heading  "  How  profits  computed,  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  meat  division,  rules  and  regulations.  Mr.  Cotton, 
if  you  recall,  dwelt  quite  fully  upon  the  packer  regulations.  I 
find  there  this  statement.    [Beading:] 

Interest :  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  profits  on  account  of  current  pay- 
ments or  accruals  of  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable,  or  any 
other  interest,  for  payments  or  accruals  of  dividends  on  any  class  of  capital 
stock  of  licensee,  or  for  provishms  for  sinking  fimds,  lun-  shall  any  sueli  pay- 
ments or  accruals  or  provisions  be  charge<l  to  operating  exijenses:  Provtded, 
That  any  excess  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable 
abf^ve  a  rate  of  5  i>er  cent  i)er  annum  may  l>e  charged  to  operating  exx)enses,  said 
excess  to  l>e  compute<I  om  the  basis  of  the  aggi'egate  of  such  indebteilness  of 
all  kinds  and  the  aggregate  interest  thereon. 

The  packers  were  licensed  on  November  1.  If  the  committee  will 
go  into  it,  I  think  you  will  find  that  up  to  that  time  the  pfickers' 
rates  of  interest  paid  were  under  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Cotton  stated  the 
other  day  that  they  were  around  6  per  cent.  Now,  under  the 
terms  of  this  license,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  packer,  especially 
as  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  banking  business,  to  hold  down  the 
rates  of  interest.  He  is  permitted  to  charge  everything  in  excess 
of  5  per  cent  to  expenses.  And  if  you  assume  that  the  packer  bor- 
rows in  amounts  about  equal  to  his  capital  stock,  which,  T  under- 
stand, he  does,  then  the  4  per  cent — ^the  difference  between  5  pei- 
cent  and  the  9  per  cent  that  he  is  allowed  to  make  on  all  amounts 
handled,  would  give  him,  on  class  1,  13  per  cent  net  profit,  and  on 
class  2,  19  per  cent  net  profit,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  license. 
I  would  like  to  read  just  one  paragraph  from  an  address  made  by 
Mr.  Cotton  before  the  American  National  Livestock  Association, 
January  16  of  this  year,  at  Salt  Lake  City.     [Eeading :] 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  guaranty  to  the  producer  of  a  fair  profit  every 
year ;  and  I  am  not  because  I  know  the  day  in  which  I  talk  about  that — ^mucli 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it — I  have  got  to  talk  about  a  fair  living  wage  for  everj- 
sweatshop  employee  in  the  East  and  for  every  cracker  in  the  South,  and  you 
gentlemen  know  that  we  can  not  promise  that  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  not  placed  in  a  position  to  handle  either  the 
sweatshop  employee  or  the  farmer  of  the  South,  but  he  was  placed 
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ill  a  i>ositioii  wh^i'e  lie  c<iiiiil  hw-iiiv  jnstico  for  one  of  the  lai;f;e  pix>- 
ducing  clashes  of  tliis  country — that  is,  tUe  meat  producer.  Mr.  Cot- 
ion,  in  every  talk  I  have  had  with  him  in  regard  to  production, 
has  shown  an  intentional  disregard  of  ihe  interests  of  the  producer, 
with  a  determined  disregard  of  justice  for  him.  After  reading  the 
packer's  license,  that  statement  can  not  he  made  as  far  a.s  the  inter- 
ests of  the  large  packers  are  concerned. 

You  had  under  consideration,  the  other  day,  the  cost  of  jiroduc- 
tion  of  cattle.  I  would  like  your  permission,  briefly,  to  refer  tc 
that.  Referring  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Keport  Xo.  Ill, 
entitled  '"  Meat  situation  in  the  United  States,"  I  find  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  stocker  yearling — as  shown  in  table  32,  «s  obtained 
from  190  farm.s — was  $53.r(4,  this  cost  ranging  fi-om  $41.15  in  South 
Dakota  to  $57.97  in  Iowa,  or  $ri8.8fi  in  Illinois.  The  average  feed 
post  was  $12.32.  varying  from  $8.04  in  South  Dakota  to  $14.49  in 
Iowa. 

Senator  Norhis.  Is  that  per  pound ! 

Mr.  LABATaB.  That  is  per  100  pounds.  I  will  not  read  the  itemized 
statement,  it  would  take  too  long;  hut  I  will  read  the  i-esults.  The 
average  weights  of  yearlings  range  from  475  to  500  pounds.  Taking 
the  maximum  weight  given^  the  500-ponnd  yearling,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  $53.54,  you  will  find  that  the  average  cost  of  the  stockei 
yearlings  throughout  the  com  belt  was  $10.70  per  tOO  poimds  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915. 

Xow.  I  want  to  carry  tliat  yearling  to  the  1.000-pound  feeder  form, 
which  this  bulletin  enables  us  to  do.  In  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  yearling  I  take  it  that  you  will  carry  him  for  IS  monthfi 
from  the  stocker  form  into  the  feeder  form  anil  make  a  1,000-pound 
fe«ler  steer  for  the  Chicago  market,  I  take  the  cost  sliown  here  for 
carrying  the  c-ow.  The  costs  for  the  cow  and  stocker  steer  would  not 
be  identical ;  the  cow  would  consume  more  roughage,  and  to  make  the 
gain  in  the  yearling  steer  you  would  have  somewhat  more  of  a  charge 
for  grain  than  in  the  cow.  There  would  be  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  costs  for  the  vearling  and  for  the  cow  carried  18  months. 

I  find  that  the  cost  sfeown  here  would  be  $48.53  for  carrying  the 
vearling  18  months:  that  is.  two  summer-grass  periods  and  on* 
winter. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  That  is  not  i«'r  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Lasatek.  No;  that  is  per  head.  The  average  weight  would  not 
exceed  1.000  pounds.  That  would  make  $10.20  per  UK)  pounds  the 
cost  of  the  feeder,  as  against  $10.70  for  the  stocker  steer.  You  see,  in 
this  feeder  steer  you  have  a  two  seasons'  grazing  period,  which  is 
much  less  than  carrving  him  over  two  winter  periods  would  be.  The 
fitocker  yon  carry  through  one  winter  and  one  summer;  the  feedei 
vou  carry  througli  two  winters  and  three  summers. 

Now,  as  was  shown  here,  these  high-priced  feeders  were  bought 
Ht  around  12  cents.  If  you  add  25  per  cent  a<lvance  for  the  last  two 
years — and  we  know  there  has  been  more  than  that  advance  in  cost 
of  producing  cattle  in  the  corn-belt  section — you  would  have  a  price 
of  better  than  12  cents,  about  12.80  for  your  feeder  steer.  Not  many 
have  sold  at  that,  and  a  great  many  sold  as  low  as  9  cents  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  here  to  this  fact:  You  will  find 
an  apparent  antagonism  as  between  the  feeders  of  the  corn  l>elt  and 
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the  producers  of  the  country ;  that  is,  the  raisers  of  the  animals  that 
they  handle. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  producer  raises  the  stocker? 

Mr.  Lasater.  He  raises  the  stocker.  In  the  decade  prior  to  1900 
stockers  and  feeders  were  selling  at  so  low  a  price  that  you  could  not 
produce  them  even  in  the  range  country  at  a  profit,  so  there  was 
an  undue  marketing  of  mother  cows  the  country  over,  not  only 
throughout  the  corn-belt  section  but  throughout  the  range  country. 
There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  marketed  that  brought 
practically  only  the  value  of  the  hides.  Many  of  them  marketed 
from  Texas  netted  $5  per  head. 

In  the  decade  following  1900  there  was  an  appreciation  in  stocker 
stuff,  but  it  never  got  on  a  remunerative  basis  until  the  second  decade 
after  1900.  For  the  eight  years  behind  us,  with  the  exception  of  last 
year,  the  producer  of  the  stocker  steer  has  had  the  best  end  of  the 
business.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  while  we  were  cashing  our 
cows  we  cashed  them  to  such  an  extent  there  were  not  enough  cows 
left  in  the  country  to  produce  stockers  and  feeders  to  consume  the 
roughage  and  grams  or  the  country  or  supply  the  demand  for  meat. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  some  years  back  has  been 
exploiting  the  idea  of  "  baby  beef  "  as  the  economical  form  in  which 
tb  market  beef.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  To  carry  out  that  idea 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  more  mother  cows  and  dis- 
tribute them  better  on  the  farms  of  the  country  than  they  are  dis- 
tributed at  this  time.  It  is  a  fact,  as  the  Food  Administration  has 
stated,  that  a  good  percentage  of  the  beef  of  the  country  is  not  pro- 
duced in  its  most  economic  form,  but  that  is  a  situation  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  circumstances  over  which  the  producer  has 
had  no  control.  He  has  been  placed  in  the  situation  where  he  had  to 
do  what  appeared  to  be  best  at  the  time.  There  has  been  a  change 
in  the  six  or  seven  years  prior  to  1917,  and  the  cows  have  been  in- 
creasing the  countiy  over.  The  country  has  had  the  intelligence  to 
plan  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for 
beef  in  the  form  of  baby  beef.  I  want  now  to  show  you,  by  this 
bulletin,  from  which  I  have  just  read,  the  cost  and  the  results  through 
these  same  two  years  in  the  production  of  baby  beef. 

The  Chairman.  Baby  beef  is  sold  at  what  age? 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  is  sold  at  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
[Reading :] 

The  baby-beef  animal  sold  at  an  average  of  $73.45  a  head  {see  Table  43)  or 
$8.81  per  hundredweight.  The  average  price  for  1914  was  $72.11  per  head,  or 
$2.20  less  than  in  1915,  the  average  difference  per  hundredweight  being  18  cents. 
The  selling  price  varied  from  $62.26  per  head,  or  $8.24  per  hundredweight,  in 
Missouri  to  $80.28  per  head,  or  $9.04  per  hundredweight,  in  Illinois.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  marketing  was  $2.15,  making  the  farm  value  $71.30.  The  average 
farm  profit  for  the  two  years  was  78  cents  per  head,  or  9  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. In  1914  there  was  a  loss  of  $1.42  on  each  baby-beef  animal.  The  baby 
beeves  sold  in,  1915  made  a  profit  of  $2.18  a  head,  or  26  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. These  animals  generally  weighed  a  little  more  than  did  those  in  1914, 
and  also  brought  a  little  better  price. 

The  profit  shown  of  78  cents  per  head  does  not  comply  with  the 
President's  definition  of  a  fair  profit,  and  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the 
packers'  profits,  either  their  present  profits  or  their  profits  before 
they  were  placed  under  Federal  license. 
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Now,  for  these  same  two  years  in  which  we  are  studying  the  cost 
of  stocker  and  feeder  production  the  Government  shows  that  beef,  in 
its  cheapest  form  of  production,  returned  a  profit  of  78  cents  per 
head  to  the  producers.  That  indicates  why  in  1917  we  had  such 
an  undue  marketing  of  immature  steers  and  mother  cows.  The  pro- 
ducer commenced  to  question  his  judgment  in  accumulating  cows. 
The  increased  marketing  of  over  3,000,000  head  in  1917  over  1916 
was  made  up  of  these  two  classes.  That  is  shown  by  the  weights  on 
the  markets,  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  1914,  1915,  and 
1916  the  price  for  canner  stuff,  compared  to  previous  years,  was  high, 
so  the  country  was  cleaner  of  canner  stock,  common  stock,  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  1917  than  for  many  years.  The  increased  marketing 
of  cattle,  therefore,  could  not  have  come  from  any  class  except 
immature  steers  and  young  cows. 

It  must  be  to  the  national  interest  to  maintain  the  markets  of  the 
country  in  such  a  condition  as  to  permit  this  economic  beef,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  largely  produce  the  beef  supply  of  the  country.  If  through 
any  agency  you  hold  down  the  price  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  you 
must,  as  the  year  1917  indicates,  discourage  the  holder  of  the  cow, 
because  no  man  is  going  to  keep  the  cow  unless  he  can  make  the  cow 
pav  her  way  and  give  him  a  reasonable  profit.  He  can  not  do  that 
unless  the  stocker  and  feeder  sell  on  the  markets  of  the  country  at  a 
price  that  will  return  that  profit. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  it  was  admitted  by  both  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Dr.  Durand  that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  highly  finished  beef. 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  made  the  statement,  Senator  Gronna — at  least 
Mr.  Cotton  did,  and  he  is  on  record  as  having  made  the  same  state- 
ment at  the  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City — ^that  the  reason  the  feed- 
ers lost  money  was  because  they  bought  the  feeders  too  high.  What 
I  want  to  show  you  is  that  the  prices  brought  by  the  average  feeder 
steer  did  not  return  the  cost  of  production 

Senator  Gronna.  I  did  not  finish  my  question.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  show  to  the  committee,  if  you  can,  whether  or  not  the 
price  these  feeders  paid  far  an  unduly  high  price  and  whether  it  has 
brought  the  producers  of  cattle  an  unduly  high  profit. 

Mr.  Lasater.  No.  Referring  again  to  this  bulletin,  it  shows  these 
cattle  could  not  have  been  produced  at  a  less  cost  than  they  brought 
on  the  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  go  below  the  best 
grades  of  feeders,  the  producers  of  stockers  and  feeders  took  a  loss 
in  1917. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  El  Paso  convention  of  the  American  Na- 
tional liive  Stock  Association,  Mr.  Meeker,  speaking  for  the  packers, 
made  the  same  statement  that  Mr.  Cotton,  representing  the  Food 
Administration,  made  in  his  talk  at  Salt  Lake  City  this  year;  that 
is,  that  the  feeders  had  laid  in  their  supply  at  too  hi^h  a  price,  and 
they  could  not  expect  any  bunch  of  packers  to  pay  prices  that  would 
return  them  a  profit  when  they  considered  the  prices  they  paid  for 
their  stuff  the  previous  fall. 

As  shown  by  these  bulletins,  in  both  1014  and  1915  the  feeders 
took  big  losses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  date  we  have  marketed 
three  crops  and  part  of  the  fourth  crop  of  beef  cattle  since  the  Euro- 
pean war  started.  Two  of  those  crops,  1914  and  1915,  were  marketed 
at  a  loss.     The  next  season's  supply,  1916  and  1917,  showed  a  profit. 
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and  up  to  date  1917  and  1918  show  a  loss.  The  condition  of  the  beef 
market  for  the  past  several  seasons  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  1917 
you  find  the  big  run  of  immature  steers  and  breeding  cows.  In  the 
Northwest  and  the  Southwest  the  drought  conditions  forced  prac- 
tically half  of  the  excess  nin  in  those  two  sections.  The  balance  of 
the  excess  run  came  from  sections  well  supplied  with  feed. 

Senator  Gronxa.  Those  are  conditions,  of  course,  which  almost 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  production  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  would  like  to  state  this:  Unless  you  are  ^oin^  to 
allow  the  grower  of  cattle  or  the  producer  of  any  commodity  a  price 
that  in  a  series  of  years  wiU  recoup  him  for  his  losses  from  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  you  unquestionably  force  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. You  must  either  sell  him  insurance  and  allow  him  to  add  the 
amount  paid  to  production  cost  or  allow  him  to  collect  a  like  amount 
if  he  carries  the  risk. 

I  have  some  resolutions  here  that  were  passed  by  the  Texas  Cattle 
Baisers'  Association,  which  met  on  March  18  to  21  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
I  would  like  to  read  one  resolution  on  this  subject,  drawn  by  the 
executive  committee  and  adopted  by  the  convention.    [Reading:] 

Resolution  No.  6.  We  \\i\rn  those  in  autliority  thut  we  do  not  think  there 
is  in  sight  an  increase  of  the  country's  l)eef  supply.  The  factors  working 
against  it  are  the  unprececlentetl  drought,  the  high  cost  of  all  feedstuff s,  and 
the  stringency  of  money  and  increased  rates  of  interest  thereon  applied  to 
cattle  paper,  and  unstable  and  unsatisfactory  market  conditions.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Government  authorities  have  given  sufficient  study  to  the  producing 
end  of  tlie  business,  nor  do  we  believe  that  simply  reducing  consiuuption  should 
be  tlie  end  of  effort.  We  think  the  Government  couUl  do  much  in  the  matter 
of  credits  ami  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  from  the  same  resohitions,  resolution  No, 
4.    It  is  quite  short.     [Reading:] 

We  recognize  the  value  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  fearless  Francis  J.  Heney  and  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  end,  in  the  hope  that  out  of  it  may  come  some  relief  to  the  live-stock 
gi'owers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Lasater,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  also  Dr.  Durand  with  reference  to  the  almost  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  cost  of  range  cattle? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes;  I  heard  them  testify,  and  I  have  read  Mr. 
C'otton's  testimony. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  think,  sir,  it  is  as  easily  ascertainable  as  would  be 
the  cost  of  production  of  any  commodity  over  a  great  country.  Of 
course  you  would  not  have  an  identical  cost  in  Texas  and  in  Illinois, 
but  you  can  arrive  at  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Norris.  As  I  understand  you,  that  cost  has  been  deduced 
from  this  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Department  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes.  That  is  a  study  made  by  the  Government,  and 
it  shows  the  average  of  the  farms  from  Indiana  to  South  Dakota. 
I  will  say  this :  Take  a  series  of  years  prior  to  the  last  three.  Texas 
could  produce  much  under  those  prices,  but  owing  to  drought  con- 
ditions for  the  last  three  years  Texas  has  not  been  able  to  duplicate 
those  prices.  Costs  have  been  higher  than  those  shown  for  the  corn 
belt.  That  country  to-day  is  in  such  a  situation  that  unless  rain 
Lomes  not  later  than  the  middle  of  May  many  thousands  of  people 
will  face  a  loss  of  their  cattle. 
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I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Marion  Samsom,  wlio  has  recently  been 
apointed  on  a  live-stock  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Food  Administration  as  the  representative  from  Texas. 
He  was  tilling  me  of  the  situation  in  Tom  Green  County ;  he  has  a 
ranch  located  in  that  county.    He  said: 

I  have  feetl  to  curry  me  up  to  the  middle  of  April.  I  can  not  buy  any  more 
feed.  It  is  imiioKsible  to  buy  roughage  to  ship  in.  The  i>a8tures  in  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas,  which  have  been  the  uHual  outlet  for  our  surplus  stot'k,  have  l)een 
advancetl  to  .S18  .'i  head  for  summer  izrazing,  ami  I  do  not  know  a  pasture  that 
has  not  been  taken  even  at  thos4»  prices.  So  I  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  T  will  just  simply  have  to  let  those  cattle  die. 

In  other  words,  he  knew  of  no  place  he  could  move  his  stuff  to, 
and  he  could  not  command  feed  alter  the  middle  of  April.  I  will 
say  that  applies  to  a  section  of  country  larger  than  all  New  England. 
It  runs  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  New^  Mexico,  including  a  good  part 
of  Xew  Mexico.  The  Panhandle  and  northeast  Texas  and  north 
Texas  are  in  a  better  situation. 

Senator  Norms.  For  what  years  were  those  figures  you  read  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  LiASATER.  They  were  issued  July  1,  1916,  and  the  report  is  for 
1914  and  1915. 

Senator  Norris.  Of  course  the  items  of  cost  w^ould  have  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  to  apply  to  the  subsequent  years? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes.  In  applying  it  to  the  feeder  steer  of  last  year 
I  added  25  per  cent  in  the  prices  I  gave  you.  I  think  you  gentlemen 
know  enough  about  feed  stuffs  to  know  that  that  is  most  moderate. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  paid  for  feeders  last  fall  and  the  prices 
paid  at  that  time  for  the  finished  stuff  held  out  a  hope  of  reasoaable 
profits,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  was  the  widest  margin  I  have  ever  known  since  I 
have  been  in  the  business.  There  was  a  difference  between  feeder 
prices  and  the  prices  of  finished  cattle  of  between  4  and  5  cents. 

Senator  Norris.  And  before  the  cattle  were  finished  that  margin 
was  wiped  out? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  mar^n  was  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  finished  cattk  sold  for  about  what  they  had 
paid  for  feeders? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Sold  per  pound  at  about  what  they  had  paid  per 
pound  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  A^'^ithout  any  sea-level,  or  yardstick,  or  any  other 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  cost  of  production,  how  would  it 
be  possible  to  formulate  a  system  of  any  sort  to  insure  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  producer,  or  profit,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Lasater.  You  have  got  to  establish  standards,  sir,  before  you 
can  do  it.     That  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lasater,  you  have  your  statement 
mapped  out  in  your  mina.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  but  I  will  defer  it. 

Mr.  Lasater.  As  showing  that  the  policies  and  practices  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  Food  Administrator,  are  harmful  to  the  common  welfare 
I  submit  the  following : 

First.  His  statistics  made  public  in  Food  Administration  Bulletin 
Xo.  10,  and  other  Food  Administration  issues  to  the  public  purport- 
ing to  show  the  condition  of  live-stock  supplies  for  the  allies,  central 
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pjowers,  and  neutrals,  were  grossly  wrong  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

Mr.  Hoover's  statistics  show  a  shortage  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
aggregating  115,005,000.  Crop  Bulletin  of  February,  1918,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agidculture  shows  an  increase  of  the 
allies  and  neutral  countries  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  of  8,849,000, 
or  an  increase  practically  of  2^  per  cent  since  the  commencement  of 
war.  There  are  no  statistics  available  for  the  central  powers  since 
the  war  commenced. 

Bulletin  No.  721  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
prewar  aggregate  number  of  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  of  the  central 
powers  to  have  been  134,937,000  head.  The  central  powers  have  been 
less  devastated  by  contending  armies  than  have  the  allies.  The 
reasonable  thing  to  expect  is  that  their  live-stock  production  has 
been  affected  no  more  disadvantageously  than  has  that  of  the  allies 
and  neutrals.  But  estimating  that  the  central  powers  have  decreased 
their  live  stock  20  per  cent  since  the  war  started,  that  would  amount 
to  a  shortage  of  live  stock  that  enters  into  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can meat  supply  of  only  26,987,400  head,  which  still  leaves  a  shortage 
to  find  of  96,865,000,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover's  estimate. 

Kussia  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, because  it  does  not  appear  that  the  figures  obtainable  are  rea- 
sonably correct,  though  secured  bv  the  Government  from  the  best 
sources  available.  The  increases  snown  for  Russia  in  monthly  crop 
report  of  February,  1918,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  35,064,000  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  or  an  increase  of  47 
per  cent  since  the  war  commenced ;  adding  this  increase  to  the  total 
supply  available  for  European  and  American  markets,  we  have  an 
increase  of  131,929,600  above  the  estimates  furnished  the  country 
by  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  could  not  have  had  any  basis  of  fact 
for  his  statistics  given  to  the  public  as  above  outlined.  The  object 
of  such  misinformation  was  to  persuade  the  producers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  increase  their  supplies  ot  live  stock  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  economic  strength  of  the  position  of  live  stock. 

Second.  Pledging  the  producers  of  the  Nation  cost  plus  a  reason- 
able profit  on  fattened  live  stock,  as  evidenced  by  his  letter  to  W.  T. 
Creasy,  chairman  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organization,  which 
reads: 

September  24,  1917. 
W.  T.  Creasy, 

Chairman  Fcdei'aJ  Board  of  Farm  OrfjanizaHon, 

815  Woodicard  BuHdirtg,  Washington,  7).  C. 

Dear  Mr.  CRteASY:  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  bring  before  your  com- 
mittee the  essential  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  that  the  production  of  our  food  supplies  ba  increased.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  the  farmers  of  America  will  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 

Should  nature  favor  the  farmer's  efforts  for  increased  yields,  it  is  the 
whole  Nation's  responsibility  to  see  that  these  yields  are  conserved  to  the 
Nation's  benefit  and  that  a  fair  compensation  is  returned  to  the  farmer  for 
his  labor  and  capital  used  in  production  of  food  supplies.  An  abundance  of 
food  supplies  should  not  mean  their  production  at  a  loss  to  the  farmer.  While 
the  Government  g\iaranty  on  wheat  assures  this  production,  the  stimulation 
of  the  production  of  feeding  stuffs  and  of  animal  products  is  of  no  less,  or 
even  more,  importance. 

The  Food  Administration  intends  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  powers,  through 
the  influence  of  export  buying,  to  maintain  a  price  for  animal  products  that 
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will  ^ve  a  reasonable  return  to  the  producer,  for  It  Is  our  conception  that 
stimulation  of  production  Is  vital  to  the  Nation  and  must  be  encouraged  In 
every  way.  This  Increase  In  animal  production  must  be  to  the  farmer's  own 
interest,  for  a  market  not  only  exists  to-day  for  such  Increase  at  highly  profit- 
able levels,  but  must  continue  long  after  i)eace  Is  declared,  for  Europe  is 
being  steadily  denuded  of  Its  animals. 

The  Food  Administration  is  Kupi)lied  with  the  necessary  power  to  prevent  any 
"unjuFt,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and  unfair  charge,  profit,  or  practice" 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  protlucer.  This  i>ower  will  be  used  wherever  neces- 
sary to  secure  that  the  grc»wer*s  iircnUicts  reach  the  consumer  at  reasonable  and 
normal  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

I  do  hope  your  council  will  use  every  influence  in  securing  the  results  we  so 
much  need.  We  have  ample  supplies  for  our  own  people ;  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion is  necessary  for  our  allies.  They  are  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  must  be 
maintained. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  the  farm-labor  problem  needs  earnest  consideration 
of  your  committee,  for  next  year's  Increase  of  production  vitally  depends  upon 
securing  more  adequate  labor. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

HlEBBEBT  HOOVKB. 

That  is  also  evidenced  by  his  telegi^am  of  October  14  to  Mr.  I#.  B. 
Joseph,  of  Whitewater,  Kans.,  which  reads  as  follows : 

L.  B.  Joseph,  Whitewater,  Kans.: 

Reply  to  your  telegram.  The  Food  Administration  will  take  no  steps  that 
will  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  live-stock  producers  of  the  country.  Our 
whole  aim  has  been  and  will  be  to  stabilize  prices  by  eliminating  any  occasion 
for  rapid  fluctuation  in  price.  All  the  powers  committed  to  our  hands  will  be 
used  to  keep  the  prices  at  which  allied  and  governmental  purchases  are  made 
on  a  plane  that  will  permit  a  return  of  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  finishers  of  all  meat  animals.  In  our  opinion  the  best  market  that 
will  be  obtainable  for  the  present  com  crop  of  the  country  will  be  by  marketing 
it  through  live  stock.    We  nee<l  an  Incrpased  production  of  beef  and  pork. 

Hebbkkt  Hoover. 
In  that  connection  I  want  to  read  another  telegram- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there. 
You  heard  Mr.  Cotton's  statement  that  where  they  had  marketed  the 
com  through  live  stock  it  did  not  bring  them  as  large  a  profit  as 
where  they  marketed  corn  as  corn? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  we  know  that  to  be  true. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  this  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Hoover 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems,  Federal  food  administrator  of  Iowa.  This  was 
sent  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Hoover  had  instructed  Mr,  Pinchot  and 
myself  to  go  West  and  get  a  request  from  the  hog  producers  of  the 
corn  belt  to  the  Food  Administrator  that  the  price  of  hogs  on  the 
market  be  correlated  to  the  price  of  corn.  Before  leaving  Washing- 
ton I  presented  certain  memoranda  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  told  him  I 
would  like  to  get  that  before  the  corn-belt  producers  before  we  left. 
He  said,  "  I  will  incorporate  that  in  a  telegram  to  the  food  adminis- 
trator of  Iowa,"  which  he  did.    This  is  the  telegram : 

Septbmbkr  28,  1917. 
J.  F.  Deems, 

Federal  Food  AdmuUsirator,  Burlingtmi,  Iowa: 

I  understand  the  Waterloo  Fair  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  Iowa 
former.  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Lasater,  of  our  office,  will  put  themselves  In  com- 
munication with  you  and  will  attend,  but  I  would  like  It  If  you  would  yourself 
convey  the  following  message  to  the  Iowa  farmer.  Quote.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  present  to  the  Iowa  farmers  the  pressing  necessity  from  a  national 
and  war  Interest  of  Increasing  our  hog  output,  and  at  once.  Fats  have  become  a 
vital  Issue  In  the  world.     Iowa,  our  banner  hog-produclng  State,  has  fallen 
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behind  during  the  past  year  because  of  economic  conditions  adverse  to  the  hog^ 
producer.  This  next  year  we  will  have  a  corn  and  feed  crop  in  the  country  in 
excess  of  the  animals  to  be  fed,  and  in  consequence  we  should  have  moderate 
or  even  low  prices  for  corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  high  prices  for  animal  products,  and  in  face 
of  this  national  situation  it  must  be  my  duty  to  exert  my  every  influence 
through  expert  buying  and  otherwise  to  maintain  prices  that  will  remunerate 
the  i)ro<lucer  and  stimulate  pro<luction.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conversion  of 
corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs  into  animals  is  the  only  method  of  marketings 
our  large  feed  crops,  and  must  be  to  tlie  producers'  interest.  This  interest  ex- 
tends beyond  this,  however,  for  unless  we  secure  a  rapid  increase  in  production 
of  fats  we  will  need,  in  order  to  protect  our  domestic  supply,  to  restrict  the 
exports  to  our  allies.  This  is  indeed  a  dangerous  course,  for  they  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  and  must  be  fed,  and,  again,  is  a  matter  of  common  humanity, 
for  fats  are  critical  to  human  life.  I  am,  therefore,  depending  upon  the  farmers 
of  our  corn  States  to  support  the  vital  issues  of  the  war  by  putting  more  weight 
on  their  present  hogs,  and  to  increase  the  herd  In  evei*y  direction. 

Now,  as  has  been  testified  here,  since  this  investigation  staiiied  they 
have  had  an  improvement  in  the  market  price  or  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep — a  most  material  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  hearing  began  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Since  this  hearing  began.  But  up  to  that  time,  as 
shown  by  the  different  people  who  have  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee, heavy  hogs  were  discriminated  against. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  were  heavy  cattle. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Decidedly  so.  But  this  he  specially  requested,  and 
both  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  emphasized  this  to  the  audiences  we 
addressed.  Mr.  Pinchot  nas  the  memorandum  in  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
handwriting  giving  us  our  instructions  on  that.  This  telegram 
continues: 

While  I  willingly  i^leclge  myself  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  maintain 
profitable  return,  I  do  not  feel  that  Iowa  needs  more  than  the  suggestion  that 
this  Is  a  prime  service  in  the  war  and  that  every  farmer  should  take  up  the 
national  burden  with  tlie  zeal  that  my  native  State  has  shown  In  every  national 
cause.    It  is  up  to  Iowa  to  lead. 

Hebbeet  Hooveb. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  disconcert  you  to  iisk  jo\i  some  ques- 
tions about  what  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  You  and — ^Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  was  it,  that  ac- 
companied you  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Went  out  to  Iowa  under  his  instructions? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  when  you  were  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  you  do  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  both  went  first — Mr.  Pinchot  went  over  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Senator  Norris.  You  made  speeches  around  over  the  State? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  made  speeches  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  had  meetings  of  the  hog  growers 
of  that  entire  territory. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  told  them  what  Mr.  Hoover  outlined  in 
that  telegram? 
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Mr.  Lasater.  Practically  what  is  stated  in  that  telegram;  yes,  sir. 
We  emphasized  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Senator  Norris.  You  tried  to  get  them  to  put  more  meat  on  the 
hogs,  to  make  the  hog  bigger  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

The  Chair3Ian.  And  succeedeil  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did  succeed ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  These  meetings  you  addressed  were  attended  by 
men  who  produced  ho^s  i 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  stockmen  of  the  counlry^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Were  your  spewhes  given  circulation  over  the 
country  through  the  newspapers^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  they  were.  ^  i 

Senator  Xorris.  And  you  came  back  to  Washing! cm? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  came  back  directly  from  AVaterloo.  I  addressed 
two  meetings  there,  one  of  just  hog  producei-s,  and  another  one  out 
at  the  fair  grounds. 

Senator  Xorris.  They  knew  you  represented  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  did.  I  addressed  a  ccmference  there  at  the 
fair  grounds  of  probably  2,0(X)  people. 

Senator  Xorris.  And  you  report e<l  to  Mr.  Hoover  when  you  came 
back  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

Senator  Xorris.  You  told  him  what  yon  liad  done  ( 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

Senator  Xorris.  Did  you  receive  his  approval  then? 

Mr.  Lasater.  AVe  did  not;  he  had  changed  his  mind  when  we 
got  back. 

Senator  Xorris.  Are  you  going  into  that  i 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that   just  now. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  what  you  have 
in  mind,  but  I  did  not  want  to  pass  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  (juestion  in  that  con- 
nection. Did  you  go  back  over  the  ground  and  tell  them  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  just  one  question? 
What  was  the  result  to  the  farmers  as  to  finishing  their  heavy  hogs  i 

Mr.  Lasater.  There  has  been  a  decided  loss  in  making  the  hogs 
heavier.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Groxna.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmer  was  paid  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  20  cents,  and  in  some  instances  more.  In- 
stead of  receiving,  as  we  outlined  to  the  farmer  he  would  receive, 
a  bonus  for  making  the  hogs  heavier,  he  was  discriminated  against 
and  they  were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  heard  the  statement  by  Mr.  Cotton 
in  which  lie  admitted  that  the  farmer  was  paid  20  cents  less  for  a 
heavy  hog  than  for  a  medium-sized  hog? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  fact.  Quoting  from  an  editorial 
in  Wallace's  Farmer,  of  March  15: 
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For  some  cash  lard,  ix>rk,  and  ribs  have  been  selliiiK  at  prices  which  justify 
the  paclcers  in  paying  $18.50  to  $20  per  hundreil weight  for  liogs.  The 
paclters  Ijave  been  l>uying  tlieir  lings  at  about  $16.25.  however,  and  con.se- 
quently  have  been  making  an  excess  profit  of  several  dollars  per  hundred  on 
all  hogs  bought. 

Third;  conspiracy  to  break  the  catth*  market  to  point  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

This  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  an  allied  buyer  to  Messrs. 
Pinchot  and  Lasater  on  about  October  1,  that — 

Mr.  Hoover  had  rwpiested  him  to  stay  out  Af  the  beef  market  for  some 
days,  assigning  as  a  reascai  that  he,  Mr.  Hoover,  thought  that  the  beef  market 
would  go  clieaper. 

It  is  evidenced  by  the  Dana  Durand  interview  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  October  6.  Mr.  Durand  is  second  to  Mr.  Cotton 
in  the  meat  division  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
This  interview  in  question  is  in  part  as  follows : 

[ChIc«go  Journal.  Satui*day,  Oct.  6,  1017.] 

TEN-DOLLAR    AMERICAN    HOG   18    SOUGHT. 

E.  Dana  Durand,  who  was  Director  of  the  Census  under  President  Taft,  is 
working  in  Chicago  for  Herbert  C.  Hoover  on  a  job  which  he  admits  is  harder 
than  taking  the  census.  Ho  is  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  bring  $10  hogs 
again  into  being  in  America. 

To  accomplisli  this  witliout  resorting  to  maxinnmi  price  fixing  or  interfering 
with  tlie  operation  of  the  law  of  sui)ply  and  demand  a  scientific  scheme  of 
marlcet  control  is  worked  out.  Instead  of  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
packers  it  is  to  be  directed  by  tlie  Government ;  to  bring  the  hogs  to  market  in  a 
steady  stream  instead  of  an  alternate  surplus  and  scarcity  is  part  of  the 
probleuL    To  regulate  the  price  of  corn  is  another  equally  important  move. 

TEN    TO  ONE  IN    ilOG-CORN    RATIO. 

Ten-dollar  hogs  and  $1  corn  is  the  ratio  which  is  accepted  as  the  one  which 
ought  to  prevail  aud  which,  if  it  can  be  restored  to  the  American  live-stock 
market,  will  mean  more  toward  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  was  ever 
even  promised  for  the  magic  formula  of  "  Sixteen  to  one." 

At  this  date — October  6,  1917 — it  was  co:sting  the  producers  more 
than  $18  per  hundred  to  produce  hogs.  A  deluge  of  immature  hogs 
and  cattle  were  dumped  on  markets  as  a  consequence  of  this  inter- 
view. The  continuance  of  the  conspiracy  is  further  shown  by  part 
of  the  following  letter  signed  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  by  F.  E. 
Wilhelm,  which  was  read  into  the  record  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  packers'  investigation  at  Chicago 
March  1,  1918 : 

January  18,  1918, 
Mr.  W.  Deising, 

Care  of  the  Cudahp  Packing  Co., 

South  Side  Station^  Omalm,  Nehr. 

Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  we  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand's  office.  The 
consei'vation  committee  meeting  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  discuss 
further  allotments.  Those  attending  were  Messrs.  Meeker  and  White,  of 
Armour  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey,  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of 
Wilson  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Swift,  Charles  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift 
&  Co. ;  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Wilhelm,  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  haye  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to 
avoid  advancing  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely 
must  not  come  about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent 
it;  for  instance,  he  indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent  or  even  a  higher 
percentage  of  your  purchases  to  take  care  of  this  export  business  you  were 
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sroinj^  to  be  correspondingly  short  in  your  branches.  This  would  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  beef  market — ^whicli  we  all  admitted — ^and  that  In  turn 
the  live-stock  market.  We  all  agreed  that  we  would  see  that  we  did  not  pay 
uny  more  for  live  stock. 

This  is  further  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  Lasater 
under  date  of  December  4,  which  in  part  says: 

If  you  resijfned  l)e<-ause  we  stoppetl  meat  exports  during  a  short  period  of 
acute  shortage  to  our  own  customers,  you  now  witness  a  large  increase  of 
exports  to  the  allies  as  the  complement  of  <mr  conservation  policy  and  our 
desire  to  support  the  cattle  industry. 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover  confirms  the  statement  made  by 
the  allied  buyer  to  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Lasater  previously  men- 
tioned. But'the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  monthly  report,  shows  that  there  was  marketed  dur- 
ing September,  October,  and  November,  1917,  more  than  1,500,000 
cattle  than  were  marketed  during  the  same  months  of  191G  and  on 
December  1,  1917,  the  surplus  of  beef  in  cold  storage  had  increased 
over  the  same  date  for  1916  57  per  cent,  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  "  acute  shortage ''  claimed  could  not  have  existed.  The  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  Januar}^  1,  1918,  shows  f308,675,029  pounds 
of  frozen  beef  in  storage;  the  report  of  February  1,  1918,  shoAvs 
283,671,955  pounds  in  storage. 

The  records  of  the  Food  Administration  show  that  there  was  no 
diminution  in  consumption  of  meat  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  during 
1917  compared  with  1916.  The  Food  Administration,  cooperating 
with  the  packers,  did  succeed  in  breaking  the  market  for  beef  cattle 
from  September  1  to  December  1  about  $1  per  hundred.  The  losses 
from  December  1  to  March  0.  1918,  average  more  than  $20  per  head 
on  steers  marketed. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  read,  from  the  report  of  the  packer 
investigation,  a  letter  from  the  files  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  at 
Omaha.  The  object  in  reading  that  is  to  show  that  certainly  the 
packers  are  not  anticipating  that  any  limit  will  be  put  on  them  as  to 
profits. 

Senator  Gronka.  AVhat  investigation  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  date  is  not  given  here,  sir;  but  it  was  January 
17  or  18, 1  think.    It  was  early  in  January.    [Reading:] 

* 

The  Cudahy  Packing  ("o., 

South  S!if1c  Station, 

Chicnfjo.  III. 

United  States  Food  Administration  License  No.  G30B18. 

Mr.  W.  DnfisiNG, 

Care  of  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co,, 

Omaha,  Nehr. 

Deab  Sib:  Yesterday  Mr.  Shepard  attended  a  meeting?  of  the  pnokers  with 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  nothing  was  said  about  beef. 

He  says  that  the  other  day  Mr.  Cotton  siK)ke  to  the  five  big  packers  in  a  very 
confidential  manner,  saying  that  he  didn't  want  this  known  to  the  others  at  aU, 
but  that  the  industrial  situation  in  the  Argentine  was  very  much  upset,  and 
that  freight  handlers,  employees  and  all  of  the  packing  houses  were  virtually 
out  on  strike  and  on  that  account  the  allied  commission  would  be  buying  a 
large'  quantity  of  beef  for  the  English  mission. 

SFow,  neither  Mr.  Durand  nor  Mr.  Cotton  stated  that  as  the  reason 
for  that  English  order  for  beef.    Mr.  Cotton  stated  it  was  to  relieve 
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beliiml  durlnj?  the  piist  yeiir  because  of  economic  conditions  adverse  to  the  hog^ 
producer.  This  next  year  we  will  have  a  com  and  feed  croi)  in  the  country  in 
excess  of  the  animals  to  be  fed,  and  in  consequence  we  should  have  moderate 
or  even  low  prices  for  corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  high  prices  for  animal  products,  and  in  face 
of  this  national  situation  it  must  lx»  my  duty  to  exert  my  every  influence 
through  expert  buying  and  otherwise  to  maintain  prices  that  will  remunerate 
the  producer  and  stimulate  production.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conversion  of 
corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs  into  animals  is  the  only  method  of  marketings 
our  large  feed  crops,  and  must  he  to  the  producers'  interest.  This  interest  ex- 
tends beyond  this,  however,  for  unless  we  secure  a  rapid  increase  in  production 
of  fats  we  will  need,  in  order  to  protect  our  domestic  supply,  to  restrict  tlie 
exports  to  our  allies.  This  is  indeed  a  dangerous  course,  for  they  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  and  must  be  fed,  and,  again,  is  a  matter  of  common  humanity, 
for  fats  are  critical  to  human  life.  I  am,  therefore,  depending  upon  the  farmers 
of  our  corn  States  to  support  the  vital  issues  of  the  war  by  putting  more  weigtit 
on  their  pre.sent  hogs,  and  to  Increase  the  herd  in  every  direction. 

Now,  as  has  been  testified  here,  since  this  investigation  staiiied  they 
have  had  an  improvement  in  the  market  price  or  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep — a  most  material  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  hearing  began  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Since  this  hearing  began.  But  up  to  that  time,  as 
shown  by  the  different  people  who  have  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee, heavy  hogs  were  discriminated  against. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  were  heavy  cattle. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Decidedly  so.  But  this  he  specially  requested,  and 
both  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  emphasized  this  to  the  audiences  we 
addressed.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  the  memorandum  in  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
handwriting  giving  us  our  instructions  on  that.  This  telegram 
continues : 

While  I  willingly  pledge  myself  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  maintain 
profitable  return,  I  do  not  feel  that  Iowa  needs  more  than  the  suggestion  that 
this  is  a  prime  service  in  the  war  and  that  every  farmer  should  take  up  the 
national  burden  with  the  zeal  that  my  native  State  has  shown  in  every  national 
cause.    It  is  up  to  Iowa  to  lead. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  disconcert  you  to  Msk  you  some  ques- 
tions about  what  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  You  and — ^Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot,  was  it,  that  ac- 
conmanied  you  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Went  out  to  Iowa  under  his  instructions? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  when  you  were  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  you  do  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  both  went  first — Mr.  Pinchot  went  over  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Senator  Norris.  You  made  speeches  around  over  the  State? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  made  speeches  at  .Waterloo,  Iowa,  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  had  meetings  of  the  hog  growers 
of  that  entire  territory. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  told  them  what  Mr.  Hoover  outlined  in 
that  telegram? 


I 
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Mr.  LiASATER.  Practically  what  is  state<l  in  that  telegram;  yes,  sir. 
We  emphasized  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Senator  Norris.  You  tried  to  get  them  to  put  more  meat  on  the 
hogs,  to  make  the  hog  bigger  ? 
Mr.  XiASATER.  We  did. 
The  Chair3ian.  And  succeedeil? 
Mr.  Lasater.  We  did  succeed ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  These  meetings  you  addressed  were  attended  by 
men  i«rho  produced  hogsj 
Mr.  Lasater.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  stockmen  of  the  country^ 
Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  Were  your  speeches  driven  circulation  over  the 
country  through  the  newspapers^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  they  were.  •  i 

Senator  Xorrih.  And  you  came  back  to  Washington? 
Mr.  Lasater.  I  came  back  directly  from  AVaterloo.     1  addressed 
two  meetings  there,  one  of  just  hog  pro<lucers,  and  another  one  out 
at  the  fair  grounds. 

Senator  Norris.  They  knew  you  represented  Mr.  Hoover? 
Mr.  Lasater.  They  did.     I  addressed  a  conference  there  at  tlie 
fair  grounds  of  probably  2,000  peoi>le. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  reported  to  Mr.  Hoover  when  you  came 
back? 

Mr.  Lasater.  AVe  did. 

Senator  Norris.  You  told  him  what  yon  had  done  i 
Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

Senator  Norris.  Did  you  receive  his  approval  then? 
Mr.  Lasater.  We  did  not;   he  had  changed  his  mind   when  we 
got  back. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  you  going  into  that  ? 
Mr.  Lasater.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  just  now. 
Senator  Norris.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  what  you  have 
in  mind,  but  I  did  not  want  to  pass  that  matter. 

The  Ciiair^ian.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in  that  con- 
nection.    Did  you  go  back  over  the  ground  unci  tell  them  that  ^Ir. 
Hoover  had  changed  his  mind  ? 
Mr.  Lasater.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  just  one  question? 
What  was  the  result  to  the  farmers  as  to  finishing  their  heavy  hogs? 
Mr.  Lasater.  There  has  been  a  decided  loss  in  making  the  hogs 
heavier.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmer  Avas  paid  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  20  cents,  and  in  some  instances  more.  In- 
stead of  receiving,  as  we  outlined  to  the  farmer  he  would  receive, 
a  bonus  for  making  the  hogs  heavier,  he  was  discriminated  against 
and  they  were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  heard  the  statement  by  Mr.  Cotton 
in  which  he  admitted  that  the  farmer  was  paid  20  cents  less  for  a 
heavy  hog  than  for  a  medium-sized  hog? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  fact.  Quoting  from  an  editorial 
in  W^allace's  Farmer,  of  March  15: 
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For  w>iuf  I'lisli  lurd,  |Hirl>.  iiriil  litK  Imvc  Ihh>ii  n>lliiiu  iiT  |>r)if^  u-bicli  Jl 
tbe    jiBckerK    in    luiyinc    *is.5ti    ti-    Kill    iier    tiiiiiilrwlivfijrlit    fur     Iiokk. 
|(H'-kerK   liaw   tx^ii   linyliii.'   tlieir   liofK   Ht    hIkhii    «Hi.i;ri.   howt-ver,    nnd    «" 
queutly   tuivc  I«>pil  innklni.'  nii  cNif*"  prufll  of  weviriil  ilDlltmi  pt-r   liiindrp 
all  h<ii»i  lH>iitc>it. 

Third:  foiiMpiracy  t<i  breHk  iLe  i-atrl*-  iiiui'ket  tci  jMiiiit    bflow 
i-«>st  of  production. 

This  IS  shown  by  thf  etatenipnt  of  an  hIIIk]  buyer  to  Me& 
Pinchol  and  Ijasater  on  al«»iit  Oi^tolwr  1.  that — 

Mr.  Hmnvr  ttixl  r«Fil*^lMl  liim  to  nil 
ilays,  iiKKlKiitiK;  uk  u  rwiwm  tliiil  lit-,  Mr. 
would  «!■  I'lifillfr. 

Il  is  evideiKfd  hy  (he  Dinia  Duraiid  inlervipw  aiipearing:  in  1 
Cliifnpo  Journal  of  October  <i.  Mr.  Durand  is  second  to  Mr.  t^ott 
ill  the  meat  division  of  the  T'liited  States*  Food  Adniinistratic 
This  interview  in  (|uestion  is  in  part  as  follows: 

ICblcttgo  Juiimal,   BatnrdB]',   Orl.  e.  IDIT.I 


E.  I>iiiiii  DiirHiul.  Hhii  HHK  I>ir«tr.r  -.f  the  Ceiinus  iimler  I'resident  Tuft,  i 
worklnp  in  Clikiapi  fi.r  Herlurt  f.  Himh.t  ou  il  j.-d  whicli  lie  Hilmlts  is  liarde 
thai)  takliif;  tlie  i-eusiiK.  Hv  is  tryhip  to  tljnire  nut  ii  viiy  to  hriiig  $10  hog 
afuiiii  Into  being  In  Auiericu. 

To  aeti'Uiiilisli  riiis  wi[)ioiii  rewortiiip  lo  iiiiixiinum  [irii*  fixing  or  interferfnr 
with  the  ogienilioii  of  11<e  liiw  of  Kiijqily  and  deiuiuiil  h  Hirieiitifle  HC-lienie  of 
uiiii-ket  control  in  worked  iim.  lustHiil  iif  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
jMickerK  it  Ik  to  be  ilireeteU  by  the  Goveniinent :  to  lirluj;  ilie  hofiw  to  market  i 


I'eii-dollur  boKs  and  $1  eom  in  the  ratio  whieli  Is  Hcceiit^d  as  the  one  u'liifh    ' 
ought  to  prevail   and   which.  If  il  can  lie  restored  to  the  AmerioiiD  live-stock 
miirket.   will   ineaii  luore  towaril   the  happiness  of  the  world   than   was  ever 
even  promised  for  the  luacic  formula  of  "  Sixteen  to  one." 

At  this  date — October  (>.  1J>17— it  was  costing  the  producers  more 
than  $18  per  hundred  to  produce  hogs.  A  deluge  of  immature  hogs 
and  cattle  were  dumi>ed  on  markets  as  a  consequence  of  this  inter- 
ntinuance  of  the  conspiracy  is  further  shown  by  part 
ng  letter  signed  by  the  Cudahy  Parking  Co.  by  F.  E. 
:;h  was  read  into  the  record  at  the  hearing  before  tlie 
',  CcMiimission  in  the  packers'  investigation  at  t'hicago 

.T.^NVART    18.     1918. 

'ciuUihti  **nfi:ii(ff  (!<:. 

jSY>H(ft  f!i^  UtiiUiin.  Omaha,  Nfiir. 
aterda.v  we  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Ituraiid'B  office.  I** 
miittee  lueetiiig  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  discuss 
ats.  Those  attending  were  Messrs.  Meeker  and  White,  of 
Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey.  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of 
Imnrn.  Mward  F.  Swift,  Charles  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift 
Uiepard  and  Wllbelm.  of  the  Cudaiy  Packing  Ca 
aid  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  lumdled  in  some  waf  to 
:  tbe  cattle  market ;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolntelj 
iboat.  and  if  It  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevail 
be  indicated  that  If  It  reqalred  10  per  cent  or  even  a  higher 
\yiu  porchases  to  take  care  of  this  export  boBiiwsa  yoa  mn 
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Mr.  LiASATER.  No,  no. 

Senator  Norbis.  No.  ^       • 

Mr.  LiASATER.  When  he  turns  to  the  producers,  discussing  our  end 
of  the  business. 
The  Chairman.  The  packers'  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Lasater.  But  he  used  the  phrase  "  a  lead-pipe  cinch,"  referring 
to  us. 

Senator  Norris.  The  packers  should  have  from  9  to  15  per  cent, 
but  the  producer  must  be  patriotic? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  want  to  mention  now  that  when  you  go  into  it 
and  ascertain  the  amount  of  borrowed  money  the  packer  has,  and  the 
profit  he  is  allowed  to  make  on  that,  you  will  find  he  is  given  13  to  19 
per  cent  return  on  his  capital  stock. 

Senator  Norris.  And  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Cotton's  own  state- 
ment that  they  got  more  than  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  self-denial  was  that  the  packers  were  expected 
to  cut  down  their  profits  from  whatever  it  might  be  to  the  13  and  19 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes;  any  self-denial  that  they  had  practiced.  But 
he  was  at  that  time  when  he  said  "practicing  self-denial  was  in 
order  "  applying  that  to  the  live-stock  producers  of  the  country  and 
not  to  the  packers. 

On  being  reminded  that  the  feeders  of  live  stock  were  the  largest 
asers  of  credit  in  proportion  to  capital  of  any  basic  industry,  and 
being  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  a  national  concern  that  their  credit 
be  sustained,  he  answered,  "  In  a  broad  way ;  yes."  Then,  on  being 
asked  if  he  considered  cost  of  production  so  that  when  he  priced  the 
packers  products  he  might  know  that  after  the  packer  got  his  9  to  15 
per  cent  profit  there  would  be  enough  left  to  reflect  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer his  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  he  replied,  "  No ;  I  only  look 
at  what  the  packer  pays." 

On  January  15  he  told  the  members  of  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  in  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City,  that  he  would 
attempt  to  maintain  the  beef  market  at  its  "  present  levels." 
At  present  levels.    That  was  at  an  earlier  time  if  you  recall. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  beef  he  was  talking  about? 
Mr.  Lasater.  He  was  then  at  that  time  talking  about  the  market 
for  live  cattle. 

The  reversal  of  the  Food  Administration's  announced  policy  of 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  producers  of  live  stock,  as  above 
mentioned,  took  place  after  a  three  months'  campaign  by  them,  which 
included  August,  September,  October,  1917,  for  increased  meat  pro- 
duction and  after  approximately  800,000  more  stockers  and  feeders 
had  been  taken  back  to  the  country  from  the  market  centers  in  1917 
than  in  1916. 

The  bias  of  Mr.  Hoover's  mind  is  shown  by  the  licensing  of  the 
various  interest  such  as  the  "  milling  interests,"  "  canning  interests," 
"creamery  interests,"  " milk-cohdensery  interests,"  "sugar-refining 
interests,"  "Chicago  packing  interests,"  and  leaving  them  without 
any  supervision  that  protects  the  Nation's  producers  from  exploita- 
tatipn,  the  licensing  has  affected  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer 
in  hut  a  negligible  amount.  In  most  instances  the  licensed  industry 
is  supervised  by  men  wholly  in  sympathy  with  said  industry,  as  evi- 
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denced  by  the  apDointment  of  J.  P.  Cotton  and  E.  Dana  Durand 
Co  supervise  the  Chicago  packing  industry. 

Lack  of  honest  pubhcity,  affecting  the  food  and  feed  supply  of  the 
country,  that  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer and  inimicable  to  the  exploiting  interests. 

It  is  too  long  for  me  to  go  into  detail  by  the  simple  repeating  of 
food  statistics  given  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  to  the  food  situation  last 
fall.  I  will  make  this  allusion  casually  to  the  cottonseed-cake  situ- 
ation. Cottonseed  cake  advanced  last  year,  we  will  say,  from  about 
$37  a  ton,  1916  market,  up  to  about  the  1st  of  November,  1917,  to 
$60  a  ton.  When  I  reached  Washington  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks,  on  about  the  7th  of  November,  the  feed  situation  in  Texas 
and  ail  through  the  drought  country  was  most  acute.  The  market 
had  advanced  in  the  previous  10  days  about  $10  a  ton,  and  you 
could  not  get  deliveries  on  stuff.  I  took  the  matter  up  at  once  with 
the  Food  Administration  on  my  I'eturn,  and  since  leaving  Washing- 
ton, two  weeks  prior  to  this  time,  a  Mr.  Humphries  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  cottonseed  division  of  the  feed  division  of  the  Food 
Administration.  That  division  was  under  the  charge  of  Mark  L. 
Eequa,  first  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Cotton  is 
in  charge  of  that  as  well  as  the  meat  division  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Requa  a  producer?  • 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mr.  Requa  is  a  mining  engineer,  and  is  not  now 
connected  with  the  Food  Administration,  but  is  in  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, in  charge  of  the  oil  department.  But  up  to,  we  will  say,  about 
December  he  was  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  as  Mr. 
Hoover's  first  assistant. 

I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Humphries  and  explained  the  situation  to 
him,  and  he  advised  me  that  he  was  in  touch  with  the  situation,  and 
had  already  thought  out  plans  by  which  he  thought  he  would  be 
able  to  cut  some  of  the  speculation  out  of  cottonseed  products.     The 
following  day  he  submitted  to  me  a  telegram  that  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Peden,  food  administrator  of 
Texas,  in  which  he  instructed  Mr.  Peden  to  seize  and  sell  certain 
stocks  of  cottonseed  cake  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex. ; 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  sell  this  cake  to  the  live-stock 
interests.    I  told  him  that  I  knew  I  could.    He  asked  me  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  that  about.    So  I  wrote  several  telegrams 
to  Texas  parties  asking  them  to  concentrate  their  orders  for  cotton- 
seed products  on  the  food  administrator  at  Houston,  Mr.  Peden. 
I  sent  the  telegrams  up  to  the  telegraph  office.    About  2  o'clock  Mr. 
Humphries  came  into  my  office  again  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  change  the  program ;  that  at  this  time  this  cake  would 
not  be  seized;  and  he  requested  me  to  modify  my  telegrams  to  con- 
form to  the  change  of  plans.     I  stated  to  Mr.  Humphries  that  I 
would  not  do  it,  and  that  I  would  not  send  another  telegram,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Food  Administration,  but  that  I  would  tender  my 
resignation  at  once  to  Mr.  Hoover ;  and  I  did. 

That  same  evening  Mr.  McCarthy  was  started  for  Houston,  Tex. 
Mr.  Hoover  wired  Mr.  Pryor,  president  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  to  have  a  bunch  of  representative  cattlemen 
meet  with  the  cottonseed  crushers  in  Houston  at  a  stated  date.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  there  authorized  to  represent  the  Food  Administra- 
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lion.  The  crushers  and  the  cattlemen,  backed  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
I  <ame  to  an  understanding,  Mr.  McCarthy  represeuthig  the  Food 
Administration,  that  the  cottonseed  cake,  43  per  cent  protein,  should 
l)e  reduced  from  $00,  at  which  is  was  selling  at  that  time,  to  $53.50 
at  the  mill,  sacked.  That  is  the  price  that  has  obtained  throughout 
the  season. 

I  will  i^tate  that  after  I  learned  that  as  far  as  the  meat  situation 
was  concerned  I  could  have  no  influence,  I  did  have  some  hopes  of 
having  some  effex*t  on  the  feed  situation,  and  that  was  the  inducement 
for  me  to  come  back  to  the  FocmI  Administration  after  leaving  Octo- 
l>er  20^  but  when  I  saw  that  the  ''  buck  "  was  simplv  passed  to  Hous- 
ton and  f i*om  Houston  back  to  Washington,  as  it  ha^  been  for  months, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  way  to  get  action  would  be  to  quit 
and  make  the  situation  known  to  the  producing  interests. 

The  speculation  injected  into  the  cottonseed  cake  situation  affected 
seriously  the  cost  of  production  for  both  meat  and  dairy  products. 
Tlie  Food  Administration  had  been  assuring  the  dairy  interests  of 
cheaper  feed  supplies  when  the  new  crops  began  to  move.  That 
brought  about,  as  I  tell  you,  just  the  procedure  I  have  related  here, 
and  that  did  keep  cake  fi*om  going  any  higher  and  reduced  it  from 
$60  to  a  basis  of  $53.50.  I  will  state  here  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Food  Administration  only  permit  mills  to  accumulate  a  supply  for 
60  days.  At  that  date,  November  1,  Swift  &  Co.  had  a  10  months 
supply  for  their  mills.  If  they  were  forced  to  disgorge  any  of  it  I  am 
not  advised  of  that  fact. 

Senator  Xorris.  What  kind  of  mills? 
Mr.  Lasai-er.  Cottonseed  mills. 

Senator  Norris.  Are  the  packers  in  the  cottonseed  business? 
Mr.  Lasater.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  canning  business? 
Mr.  Lasai-er.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  banking  business? 
Mr.  Lasater.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  loan  themselves  money  at  5  per  cent 

and  the  packers  realize  4  per  cent,  do  they,  as  bankers,  realize  part 

of  the  5  per  cent? 

I         Mr.  Lasater.  They  have  a  better  scheme  than  that,  sir.    They  are 

now  loaning  it  at  6  per  cent  or  better,  and  then  they  charge  everything 

I      above  5  per  cent  to  expenses :  so  they  get  a  w^hack  at  it  twice. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  "cinch"  were  we  discussing  a  while 
ago?    {Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lasaier.  A  "  lead  pipe  cinch,"  as  Mr.  Cotton  puts  it. 

It  is  human  nature  to  follow  the  man  that  proves  himself  a  man  of 

knowledge.    Mr.  Hoover  has  shown  himself  ignorant  of  the  funda- 

.      mentals  of  economic  food  production.    Witness  his  campaign  "  Eat 

f      no  veal,  eat  no  lamb."     Such  a  policy  made  effective  would  be  as 

disastrous  to  the  dairy  interCvSts  as  to  the  meat-producing  interests, 

largely  increasing  cost  of  production  of  both  dairy  and  animal  food 

products. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  say  that  because  a  great 
percentage  of  the  veal  comes  from  the  male  dairy  calves? 

Mr.  Lasater.  A  large  percentage  comes  from  the  male  calves,  but 
also  from  a  great  many  female  calves  that  you  could  not  afford  to 
carry  on  to  maturity.    They  have  not  the  breeding  that  would  justify 
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behind  during?  the  past  year  because  of  economic  conditions  adverse  to  the  hog 
producer.  This  next  year  we  will  have  a  com  and  feed  crop  in  the  country  in 
excess  of  the  animals  to  be  fed,  and  in  consequence  we  should  have  moderate 
or  even  low  prices  for  corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  high  prices  for  animal  products,  and  in  face 
of  this  national  situation  it  nuist  be  ray  duty  to  exert  my  every  influence 
through  expert  buying  and  otherwise  to  maintain  prices  that  will  remunerate 
the  producer  and  stinudate  production.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conversion  of 
corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs  into  animals  is  the  only  method  of  marketing 
our  large  fee<l  crops,  and  must  be  to  tlie  producers'  interest.  This  interest  ex- 
tends beyond  this,  however,  for  unless  we  secure  a  rapid  increase  in  production 
of  fats  we  will  need,  in  order  to  protect  our  domestic  supply,  to  restrict  the 
exports  to  our  allies.  This  is  indeed  a  dangerous  course,  for  they  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  and  must  be  fed,  and,  again,  is  a  matter  of  common  humanity, 
for  fats  are  critical  to  human  life.  I  am,  therefore,  depending  upon  the  farmers 
of  our  corn  States  to  support  the  vital  issues  of  the  war  by  putting  more  weight 
on  their  present  hogs,  and  to  increase  the  herd  in  evei*y  direction. 

Now,  as  has  been  testified  hei*e,  since  this  investigation  started  they 
have  had  an  improvement  in  the  market  price  of  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep — a  most  material  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  hearing  began  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Since  this  hearing  began.  But  up  to  that  time,  as 
shown  by  the  different  people  who  have  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee, heavy  hogs  were  discriminated  against. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  were  heavy  cattle. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Decidedly  so.  But  this  he  specially  requested,  and 
both  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  emphasized  this  to  the  audiences  we 
addressed.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  the  memorandum  in  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
handwriting  giving  us  our  instructions  on  that.  This  telegram 
continues : 

While  I  willingly  pledge  myself  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  maintain 
profitable  return,  I  do  not  feel  that  Iowa  needs  more  than  the  suggestion  that 
this  is  a  prime  service  in  the  war  and  that  every  farmer  should  take  up  the 
national  burden  with  the  zeal  that  my  native  State  has  shown  in  every  national 
cause.    It  is  up  to  Iowa  to  lead. 

Herbebt  Hoover. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  it  disconcert  you  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  what  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Norris.  You  and — Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  was  it,  that  ac- 
conmanied  you  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Went  out  to  Iowa  under  his  instructions? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  That  was  when  you  were  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  What  did  you  do  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  both  went  first — Mr.  Pinchot  went  over  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Senator  Norris.  You  made  speeches  around  over  the  State? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  made  speeches  a-t  ^Waterloo,  Iowa,  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  had  meetings  of  the  hog  growers 
of  that  entire  territory. 

Senator  Norris.  And  you  told  them  w^hat  Mr.  Hoover  outlined  in 
that  telegram? 
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Mr.  Lasater.  Practicall}*  what  is  stated  in  that  telegram;  yes,  sir. 
We  emphasized  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Senator  Norris.  You  tried  to  get  them  to  put  more  meat  on  the 
hogs,  to  make  the  hog  bigger  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  succeeded  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did  succeed;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  These  meetings  you  addressed  were  attended  by 
men  who  produced  hogs  I 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xorris.  The  stockmen  of  the  countiy^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  Were  your  speeches  given  circulation  over  the 
country  through  the  newspapers  i 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  they  were.  •  j 

Senator  Xorris.  And  you  came  back  to  Washingtcm? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  came  back  directly  from  Waterloo.  I  addressed 
two  meetings  there,  one  of  just  hog  producers,  and  another  one  out 
at  the  fair  grounds. 

Senator  Xorris.  They  knew  you  represented  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  did.  I  addressed  a  conference  there  at  the 
fair  grounds  of  probably  2,000  pe()i)le. 

Senator  Xorkih.  And  you  reported  to  Mr.  Hoover  when  you  came 
back? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

Senator  Xorris.  You  told  him  what  vou  had  done? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did. 

Senator  Xorrls.  Did  you  receive  his  approval  then? 

Mr.  Lasater.  AVe  did  not;  he  had  changed  his  mind  when  we 
got  back. 

Senator  Xorris.  Are  you  going  into  that  i 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  just  now. 

Senator  Xorris.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  what  you  have 
in  mind,  but  I  did  not  want  to  pass  that  matter. 

The  Ciiair^ian.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in  that  con- 
nection. Did  you  go  back  over  the  ground  and  tell  them  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  just  one  question? 
What  was  the  result  to  the  farmers  as  to  finishing  their  heavy  hogs? 

Mr.  Lasater.  There  has  been  a  decided  loss  in  making  the  hogs 
heavier.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Gronna.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmer  was  paid  a 
lower  price? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  20  cents,  and  in  some  instances  more.  In- 
stead of  receiving,  as  we  outlined  to  the  farmer  he  would  receive, 
a  bonus  for  making  the  hogs  heavier,  he  was  discriminated  against 
and  they  were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  heard  the  statement  by  Mr.  Cotton 
in  which  he  admitted  that  the  farmer  was  paid  20  cents  less  for  a 
heavy  hog  than  for  a  medium-sized  hog? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  fact.  Quoting  from  an  editorial 
in  Wallace's  Farmer,  of  March  15 : 
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For  some  cash  lard,  ixirk.  and  ribs  have  been  selling  at  prices  which  justify 
the  pacicers  in  paying;  $18.50  to  $20  per  luindreilweij<ht  for  liojirs.  The 
paclters  liave  been  imyin^  their  liojjs  at  alxnit  $16.25.  however,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  making  an  excess  profit  of  several  dollars  per  hundred  on 
all  ho^s  bought. 

Third;  conspiracy  to  break  the  catth*  market  to  i)oint  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

This  IS  shown  by  the  statement  of  an  allied  buyer  to  Messrs. 
Pinchot  and  Lasater  on  about  October  1,  that — 

Mr.  Hoover  had  re<iuested  him  to  stay  out  rtf  the  beef  market  for  some 
days,  assij^ninj;  as  a  reas<»n  tliat  he.  Mr.  Hoover,  thoujfht  that  the  beef  market 
would  f?o  cheaper. 

It  is  evidenced  by  the  Dana  Durand  interview  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  October  6.  Mr.  Durand  is  second  to  Mr.  Cotton 
in  the  meat  division  of  the  Ignited  States  Food  Administration. 
This  interview  in  question  is  in  part  as  follows : 

[ChlcHgo  Journal,  Satui*day,  Oct.  6,  1917.] 

TKX-DOLLAR   AMERICAN    HOG   IS    SOUGHT. 

B.  Dana  Durand,  who  was  Director  of  the  Census  under  President  Tuft,  is 
working  in  C'hicago  for  Herbert  C.  Hoover  on  a  job  wliich  he  admits  is  harder 
than  taking  the  census.  He  is  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  bring  $10  liogs 
again  into  being  in  America. 

To  accomplish  this  without  resorting  to  maximum  price  fixing  or  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  a  scientific  scheme  of 
market  ctmtrol  is  worked  out.  Instead  of  being  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
packers  it  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Government ;  to  bring  the  liogs  to  market  in  a 
steady  stream  instead  of  an  alternate  surplus  and  scarcity  is  part  of  the 
problem.    To  regulate  the  price  of  corn  is  another  equally  important  move. 

TEN    TO   ONE  IN    i  TOG-CORN    RATIO. 

Ten-dollar  liogs  and  $1  corn  is  the  ratio  which  is  accepted  as  tlie  one  which 
<mght  to  prevail  and  which,  if  it  can  be  restored  to  the  American  live-stock 
market,  will  mean  more  toward  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  was  ever 
even  promised  for  the  magic  formula  of  "  Sixteen  to  one." 

xlt  this  date — October  6,  1917 — it  was  costing  the  producers  more 
than  $18  per  hundred  to  produce  hogs.  A  deluge  of  immature  hogs 
and  cattle  were  dumped  on  markets  as  a  consequence  of  this  inter- 
view. The  continuance  of  the  conspiracy  is  further  shown  by  part 
of  the  following  letter  signed  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  by  F.  E. 
Wilhelm,  which  was  read  into  the  record  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  packers'  investigation  at  Chicago 
March  1,  1918 : 

Janttary  18,  1918. 
Mr.  W.  Deising, 

Care  of  the  Cudahp  Packing  Co., 

South  Side  Station,  Omaha,  Nehr. 

Dear  Sib:  Yesterday  we  had  quite  a  meeting  in  Dr.  Durand's  office.  The 
consei*vation  committee  meeting  was  postponed,  and  this  meeting  was  to  discuss 
further  allotments.  Those  attending  were  Messrs.  Meeker  and  White,  of 
Armour  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Hyman  and  Lacey,  of  Morris  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Peterson,  of 
Wilson  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Swift,  Charles  H.  Swift,  and  Carr,  of  Swift 
&  Co. ;  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Wilhelm,  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  Durand  said  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  handled  in  some  way  to 
avoid  advancing  the  cattle  market;  that  that  was  the  thing  that  absolutely 
must  not  come  about,  and  if  it  did  he  would  take  drastic  measures  to  prevent 
it;  for  instance,  he  indicated  that  if  it  required  10  per  cent  or  even  a  higher 
percentage  of  your  purchases  to  take  care  of  this  export  business  you  were 
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ffoinjj  to  be  oorrespondingly  short  In  your  branches.  This  would  have  a 
tendency  to  raise,  the  beef  market — ^whidi  we  all  admitted — and  that  in  turn 
the  live-stocl£  market.  We  all  a^reeil  that  we  Avould  see  that  we  did  not  pay 
any  more  for  live  stock. 

This  is  further  shown  l)y  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  Lasater 
under  date  of  Dec*ember  4,  which  in  part  says: 

If  you  reslfcned  he<'auHe  we  stopiXHl  meat  exiiorts  during  a  .short  period  of 
acute  shortage  to  our  own  customers,  you  now  witness  a  large  increase  of 
exi)orts  to  the  allies  as  the  complement  of  our  conservation  policy  and  our 
desire  to  support  the  cattle  industry. 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover  confirms  the  statement  made  by 
the  allied  buyer  to  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Lasater  previously  men- 
tioned. But'the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  monthly  report,  shows  that  there  was  marketed  dur- 
ing September,  October,  and  November,  1017,  more  than  1,500,000 
cattle  than  were  marketed  during  the  same  months  of  191G  and  on 
December  1,  1917,  the  surplus  of  beef  in  cold  storage  had  increased 
over  the  same  date  for  1916  57  per  cent,  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  "  acute  shortage '"  claimed  could  not  have  existed.  The  report  of 
ihe  Bureau  of  Markets  of  January  1,  1918,  shows  808,675,029  pounds 
of  frozen  beef  in  storage;  the  report  of  February  1,  1918,  shows 
283,671,955  pounds  in  storage. 

The  records  of  the  Food  Administration  show  that  there  was  no 
diminution  in  consumption  of  meat  for  the  Xation  as  a  whole  during 
1917  compared  with  1916.  The  Food  Administration,  cooperating 
with  the  packers,  did  succeed  in  breaking  the  market  for  beef  cattle 
from  September  1  to  December  1  about  $4  per  hundred.  The  losses 
from  December  1  to  March  0.  1918,  average  more  than  $20  per  head 
on  steers  marketed. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  read,  from  the  report  of  the  packer 
investigation,  a  letter  from  the  files  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  at 
Omaha.  The  object  in  reading  that  is  to  show  that  certainly  the 
packers  are  not  anticipating  that  any  limit  will  be  put  on  them  as  to 
profits. 

Senator  Gronna.  What  investigation  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  date  is  not  given  here,  sir;  but  it  was  January 
17  or  18, 1  think.    It  was  early  in  January.    [Reading:] 

The  Cudahy  Packing  ('o., 

Chicago,  IlL 

United  States  Food  Administration  License  No.  O30818. 

Mr.  W.  DiKBiNG, 

Care  of  The  Cudahy  Packino  Co., 

Omaha,  Nehr. 

Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  Mr.  Shepard  attended  a  meeting  of  the  pnolcers  with 
Mr.  Ck)tton,  and  nothing  was  said  about  beef. 

He  says  that  the  other  day  Mr.  Cotton  siK>ke  to  the  five  big  packers  in  a  very 
confidential  manner,  saying  that  he  didn't  want  this  known  to  the  others  at -all, 
but  that  the  industrial  situation  in  the  Argentine  was  very  much  upset,  and 
that  freight  handlers,  employees  and  all  of  the  packing  houses  were  virtually 
out  on  strike  and  on  that  account  the  aUied  commission  would  be  buying  a 
large'  quantity  of  beef  for  the  English  mission. 

Now,  neither  Mr.  Durand  nor  Mr.  Cotton  stated  that  as  the  reason 
for  that  English  order  for  beef.    Mr.  Cotton  stated  it  was  to  relieve 
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Senator  Norris.  You  felt  that  the  Food  Administration  was  using 
you  as  an  instrumentality  to  practice  some  deception  on  the  pro- 
ducers of  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  There  was  no  question  about  that,  and  there  was 
no  question  but  that  the  Food  Administration  was  using  me,  certainly 
as  far  as  cattle  were  concerned,  to  get  all  the  cattle  possible  in  the 
feed  pen,  and  I  realized  by  that  time  that  the  Food  Administration 
had  practically  adopted,  as  far  as  the  producer  and  the  pacjcer  were 
concerned,  the  packer's  side  of  the  question.  That  was  perfectly 
evident  to  me,  and  I  could  not  escape  that  conclusion.  The  packer's 
viewpoint,  as  demonstrated  by  his  actions  for  years,  can  not  be  to 
the  Nation's  interest. 

Senator  Norris.  The  situation,  reduced  to  a  nutshell,  was  that  you 
resigned  because  you  felt  that  the  Food  Administration  had  taken 
the  packer's  view,  and  was  protecting  the  packer  but  not  the  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes;  and  I  would  state  it  even  broader  than  that, 
Senator  Norris. 

Senator  Norris.  State  it. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  resigned  because  I  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Hoover 
had  converted  the  Food  Administration,  which  was  created  to  elimi- 
nate exploitation  as  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  as  a 
means  of  really  taxing  the  producers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Norris.  And  not  benefiting  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Hardly  in  the  slightest  benefiting  the  consumers  of 
the  country.  The  milk  situation  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  beef 
condition.  I  would  like  just  a  few  minutes  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  But,  before  you  pass  to  the  milk  situ- 
ation, has  Mr.  Hoover  got  representatives  of  the  packing  houses  con- 
nected with  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  representatives  of  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  they  are,  or  anything  about 
them?     If  not,  you  need  not  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Some  of  them  I  do.  I  do  not  know  all  of  them,  but 
I  do  know  some  of  them.  H.  B.  Collins,  assistant  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  coordination  of  purchases  for  Mr.  Hoover,  salary  from 
Swift  &  Co.,  $10,000  a  year,  pay  collected  to  March  2,  1918.  This 
was  put  into  the  record  in  Chicago  at  a  recent  date.  It  is  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conmiission's  report.  I  think  it  was  about  the  1st  of 
this  month,  although  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  date.  There  is  also 
E.  O.  Heyl,  member  of  Hoover  board,  on  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 
pay  roll  at  $9,600  a  year;  pay  collected  to  February  16, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Libbey,  McNeill  &  Libbey  a  subsidiary? 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Eight  there,  gentlemen 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Are  there  any  more? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Oh,  yes;  F.  S.  Brooks,  member  of  Hoover  board, 
formerly  in  charge  of  stock-yards  interests  of  Swift  &  Co.,  on  pay 
roll  at  $9,000  a  year. 

Senator  Norris.  What  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  pay  roll  of  Swift  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  from  the  Govemmonitt 
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Mr.  Lasateb.  I  do  not  know.  sir.  I  think  be  is  probably  a  dollar- 
a-year  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  brand  t 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  was  one  of  the  doltar-a-year  men  also,  Senator. 
W.  F.  Priebcj  head  of  the  poultry  and  egg  division,  Hoover  food 
board ;  on  Pnebe  &  Co.,  paj  roll  at  $375  a  month  plus  25  per  cent 
of  profits  after  7  per  cent  is  paid  on  .capital  invested.  This  W.  F. 
Priebe  &  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co.;  they  own  100  per  cent 
of  the  stock,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  per  cent  seems  to  hare  been  the  prevailing 
rate  of  profit  before  this  new  arrangement? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Brooks  I  have  known 
for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  man  who  laid  the  embargo  on  hens? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No  :  Mr.  Priebe  laid  the  embargo  on  hens,  and  he  is 
the  man  who  caused  the  unloading  of  the  1916  pack  of  poultry,  and 
it  was  done  in  such  u  way  that  practically  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
this  stuff  had  to  be  sold  to  the  big  packers ;  they  had  the  only  cool- 
ing establishments  where  it  could  oe  transferred,  and  they  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  Bought  what?  I  do  not  catch  the  point. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Bought  the  pack  of  1916  that  was  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Who  bought  iti 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  large  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Bought  it  from  whom? 

Mr.  Lasater.  From  the  smaller  packers,  who  were  holding  a  large 
part  of  this  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  farmer — of  course,  it  may 
he  just  a  matter  of  suspicion — stating  that  he  thought  this  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  hens  is  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  allowing  t£e 
storage  people  to  unload  their  stocks  as  they  had  no  competition. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  have  had  this  other  view.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
am  not  a  poultry  man.  But  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to 
market  for  a  certain  Jewish  feast — is  not  that  feast  just  passed 
behind  us  now? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  around  Easter. 

Mr.  Lasater.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  poultry  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  these  hens  are  fatted  for  that  particular  Passover  feast. 

When  you  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  these  hens  for  that  pur- 
pose— ^you  know  an  old  fatted  hen  does  not  lay;  she  has  passed 
the  period  of  usefulness.  That  forced  these  farmers  to  carry  these 
hens  beyond  the  time  of  the  usual  marketing,  which,  under  the 
very  high  cost  of  feed,  is  considerable;  and  then  the  packer  gets 
them  at  about  50  per  cent  of  what  they  would  bring  now,  for  this 
particular  demand,  if  carried  over  to  the  1st  of  April,  after  that  de- 
mand has  passed. 

Senator  Norris  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  by  that,  when  the 
market  for  hens  is  destroyed,  that  the  packer  can  buy  them  at  his 
own  price,  because  he  has  storage  facilities  to  keep  them;  is  that 
the  point! 

Mr.  Lasater.  For  instance,  take  the  independent  packer;  he  uses 
the  public  storages.  This  stuff  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  public 
storages,  as  I  understand  it,  according  to  the  order  issued  by  the 
Food  Administration.    Then,  the  packer,  who,  we  will  say,  has  his 
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cold  storage  in  all  the  consuming  centers  of  the  country  where  he 
can  carry  one  or  two  cars  of  this  kind  of  product,  are  the  only  people 
in  position  to  handle  this — that  is,  the  big  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  To  buy  it? 

Mr.  Lasater.  To  buy  it;  and  they  distributed  it  around  in  their 
various  cold  storages.  They  do  not  use  the  public  cold-storage 
houses,  you  understand. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  private  ones? 

Mr.  Ijasater.  They  have  private  ones;  and  so,  practically  they 
bought  the  1916  pack,  which,  I  understand,  is  just  as  good  for  six 
months  longer,  at  a  reduced  price,  in  that  way. 

Senator  Norris.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is:  The  market  was 
destroyed  when  this  hen  order  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  And  the  people  were  not  buying  chickens?  Is  it 
the  idea  that  people  had  their  hens  all  ready  for  fattening  and  then 
were  unable  to  market  them  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  could  not  sell  them  to  the  market. 

Senator  Norris.  Would  have  to  sell  to  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  did  not  sell  them  at  all ;  they  are  still  carrying 
them  over,  my  understanding  is,  till  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  the  15th  of  April. 

Mr,  Lasater.  I  am  advised  it  was  the  1st  of  May. 

Senator  Norris.  Where  did  the  packers  make  anything  out  of  that 
hen  order,  then  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Here  is  where  I  undei'stand  lies  the  complaint  the 
country  had :  These  hens  ought  to  have  been  marketed,  we  will  say, 
several  weeks  ago.  They  are  forced  to  carry  them  over.  The  differ- 
ence between  poultry  prices,  we  will  say,  in  May  and  what  they 
were  at  the  time  this  order  went  into  effect,  is  probably  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound;  so  they  practically  will  have  a  chance 
to  put  into  storage  these  hens  at  lower  prices. 

Senator  Norris.  Later  on? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Later  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  meantime  get  rid  of  what  he  had  in 
storage  during  the  time  the  live  stuff  is  not  coming  into  the  market? 

Senator  Norris.  He  can  not  sell  this  in  storage  for  any  higher 
price  and  can  not  eat  them? 

Mr.  Lasater.  He  can  eat  those  in  storage. 

Senator  Norris.  He  can  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  but  he  can  not  eat  the  fresh  poultry. 

Senator  Norris.  Before  you  forget  it,  did  you  get  through  with 
those  names?  I  want  to  have  all  of  those  names  in  the  record 
together. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  want  to  read  something  in  regard  to  Mr.  Heyl. 

Senator  Norris.  You  were  reading  the  names? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  read  the  bunch,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  All  I  wanted  to  loiow  was  whether  you  were 
through  with  them? 

Mr.  Lasater.  All  that  I  know  of. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Heyl,  I  would  like  to  read  this ;  it  will  give  you 
a  line  on  him.  He  is  the  man  I  read  about  as  being  on  the  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libbv  pay  roll  at  $9,600  a  year,  and  being  paid  to  Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. 
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The  Chairman.  He  has  quit,  has  hp? 

Mr.  LiASATER.  I  do  not  know,  Xo:  1  think  he  is  still  (connected 
with  the  Food  Administration;  that  is  my  understanding,  but  that 
'le  would  not  be  on  the  pay  roll  of  Swift  '&  Co.  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  I  see.  Xa  I  nnderstood  it.  they  were  no  longer 
1o  enjoy  the  benefit  of  him. 

Sir,  Lasater.  I  want  to  rend  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hey],  who  at 
diat  time  was  with  the  committee  on  .supplies,  advisory  commission, 
Council  of  National  Defense.  This  letter  is  signed  by  Admiral  Mc- 
Gowan,  Paymaster  (Jeneral  of  the  Navy.  I  will  only  read  a  small 
part  of  it,  as  it  is  a  long  letter.  It  is  dated  July  31;  that  is  shortly 
after  his  coming  to  Washincton  last  sunuuer.  You  see.  he  went 
from  this  position  to  the  Food  Adiuinlstnition : 

Wliy  slimilil  rlif  i-rti  tiiMitM  Iw  »i  itin-riilly  i-.iiiwrv^l  when  iimiltry  Is  so 
litelllifulV 

Is  It  luit  111  fii.-l  liwiiLi-i'  ILfrr  Is.  lis  .V..11  wiy.  si.merliiiiu'  like  live  tiiiips  iis 
inlK-li  IH>lllrr.v  111  sMrii^i-  Iii'M*  iIniIi  IIii>1v  tviis  ii  y^nr  ii;.'<i;  iiiiil  is  not  tills  hi^ 
iivprsHpiily  (HI  liiiiKl  licniusi'  tliei'i'  siiiiii'  |NHiltry  (ieiilcrs  hiiw  run  tlif  price  up 
s(i  liijili  tliiit  it  «iis  lifvciiiii  (III-  iiviTiifn-  mail's  imri'lijislne  (iimer? 

Will  in.t  this  siu-iiliis  .if  ]i..iillr.v  cli-^iijijieiii-  .liisi  us  sihiii  us  its  [iricp  ;.-fts  ilowu 
i'liyivhei-e  iierir  wliut  it  imirht  tu  l«>,  iir,  sliili'il  iliffi'L'ciirly,  whn  it  nut  un  eKi>e('tii- 
rtiin  i>f  the  iinMiriKHl  iiurcuieiit  on  jHinlti'y  riitht>r  lliiiii  nil  i>vi>r[|t'iTmii(l  for  i*e<l 
mentis  that  ouustHl  tlilH  ver.v  liii-ue  suriilus  ro  iiccuiiiulnte? 

In  no  fui-  AS  tlie  iiiiu)iHriilivf  jiritffs  iiru  <-<iiioei'iicil.  1  liiivt-  nut  l)et>ii  ulile  tu 
tlnil  wliere  nt  the  prest-iit  iIilip  [imiltry  is  i-lieiijier  on  tlie  averiiBe  than  ved 
meats.  Surely,  It  is  H  Inw  <if  HU|i|iIy  iiiiil  ilfniiiiHl  thai  imultry  wlil  bi?  very 
soon  much  loner  timn  It  Ih  nuw  If  there  Ih  mk-K  a  Hur|>ln!4  hel'l  iu  stoiiijie. 
be<^usf,  unless  I  inn  inislnformeil.  tiiere  Is  n  leenl  time  lluilt  on  liow  lim^  any- 
liody  fiin  keep  iHiulrry  frozen,  iiiiil.  unlfss  I  iuIsh  my  euexs.  It  Is  mueh  more 
the  time  Uiiill  Hiiiii  iiny  |">ssllili'  lilt-a  of  i-oiisi>i-viii^'  rwl  luwits  that  liiis  chumwI 
These  poultry  |ieo|ile  lo  try   lo  lift  you  lo  yet  nif  to  i-l in-  tin-  Nnvy   ri-jniiii- 

As  I  shall  invsently  emlt^ivor  to  makv  iilaln,  T  uui  nut  preptiretl  !■>  iiilmit 
llmt  Iteiirint!  ilon-ii  liiiril  on  one  kind  of  nieals  iiikI  easing  nil  on  certain  others 
i-iinstitutes  consiTvatlon  hi  fart ;  hut  I  <lo  say  that  nil  our  pmltry  friends  need 
Ic.  <li>  is  simpty  to  otlVr  llit-lr  st'it-k  for  sotiiellilnu  like  Ihe  ]ii-U-e  at  which  it  was 
Md  l>efore  this  sunilus  liecan  to  iicciinnilale  and  then  they  will  see  the 
iill(>in>(l  dlsiiarity  lietween  the  visible  supply  of  ]H>ultry  ami  red  meats  will 
(inmiptly  dlsajqieiir,  l)et-aiise  the  average  American  citizen  can  then  afford  to 
e,it  iioultry.  whieh.  ohvionsly,  he  can  not  do  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  |>.  in.,  the  (■(immittee  t<M)k  a  recess 
until  1.4.5  o'clock  this  aftertioon.) 

AFTKR  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  i)f  re<-ess. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  £.  G.  LASATEB^Eesumed. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  to  you  that  letter  from  Admi- 
ral McGowan  to  show  that  very  promptly  after  Mr,  Heyl  got  to 
Washington  he  was  endeavoring  to  serve  the  packing  interests. 
'that  was  my  object  in  reading  that.  I  want  to  read  one  more  para- 
graph from  that  letter. 

Senator  Paok.  Who  is  this  you  ai^  speaking  of 'J 

Mr.  L,asatkb.  Mr.  Heyl,  now  with  the  Food  Administration.  He 
was  at  that  time  with  the  committee  of  supplies,  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  Council  of  National  Defense. 
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Senator  Page.  And  you  raise  the  question  of  his  sincerity  in  his 
actions? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  formerly  with  one  of  the  packing  houses  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  With  Swift  &  Co.     [Reading:] 

In  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  posslbiUty  of  changing  the  Navy  Regulations  so 
as  to  make  a  market  for  the  surplus  i)oultry  I  certainly  will  <lo  no  such  thing, 
unless,  of  course,  so  (lire<»te(l  by  competent  authority.  The  Navy  ration  lias 
been  estnblished  along  entirely  diflPerent  lines  and  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
suddenly  changed  on  any  such  grounds. 

That  is  a  very  long  letter;  and  while  it  is  worth  while,  I  will  not 
stop  to  read  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  append  it  as  an  exhibit  to  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  following  Mr.  Lasater's 
statement.) 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  want  to  read  here  a  brief  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hoover  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently,  February  11.  I  read  this  that  you  may  apply  it 
to  what  has  been  shown  here  before  this  committee  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
testimony,  by  Mr.  Durand's  testimony,  and  other  testimony  that  this 
committee  has  heard  [reading]  : 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  connection  with  the  question  aslied  by  Mr.  Young  as  to  the 
fixing  of  prices  what  was  done  about  fixing  the  prices  of  meats? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Nothing.  There  has  been  no  price  fixed  in  the  meats  in  any 
form,  wltli  a  partial  exception,  and  that  is  tliat  we  assemble<l  a  representative 
committee  of  hog  producers  and  aslsed  them  what  sort  of  a  minimum  basis  for 
hogs,  assuming  that  we  could  effect  some  sort  of  a  minimum  guaranty  or  assur- 
ance, would  stimulate  protUiction.  The  fat  supplies  of  the  Nation  are  just  as 
vital  as  the  breadstuff  supply.  That  committee  recommended  to  us  that  if  we 
could  maintain  t\  minimum  of  $15.50  at  ( -hicago  on  hogs,  that  such  a  minimum 
would  stimulate  ijroduction.  We  replie<l  to  the  hog-growing  community  as  a 
whole  that  we  wouhl  use  the  allied  purchases  of  pork  products,  which  repre- 
sents 10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  to  maintain  that  minimum, 
so  far  as  we  could.  VVe  have  done  so  with  some  difficulty,  because  the  run  of 
hogs  in  December  and  January  is  always  larger  and  the  price  usually  falls 
and  rises  to  higher  prices  later. 

That,  if  you  recall  the  testimony  that  has  been  adduced  here,  is  not 
a  statement  of  the  fact.  No  committee  of  producers  recommended  a 
minimum  of  $15.50  on  hogs.  The  committee  did  suggest  a  minimum 
of  $16  per  100  pounds  for  hogs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  Food 
Administration  did  was  this:  They  made  that  a  basis  price.  The 
hog  producers  asked  for  a  price  of  $16  as  a  minimum,  and  also  that 
the  price  on  hogs  be  correlated  to  corn  on  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of 
hog  to  14  bushels  of  corn  to  get  the  15  per  cent  increased  production 
that  the  Food  Administration  was  asking  the  country  for. 

Senator  Page.  That  would  mean  $21  or  $22,  would  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  Lasater.  If  corn  is  a  dollar  a  bushel,  it  would  mean  $14. 

Senator  Page.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of  present  prices. 

Mr.  Lasater.  On  the  basis  of  present  prices  it  would.  I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  here,  Senator,  when  I  referred  to  this  before,  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  hog  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover 
shows  that  the  recommendation  of  the  mass  meeting  of  hog  pro- 
ducers was  most  conservative.    This  committee  of  experts  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  devise  different  ratios  to  bring  about  ^. 
(iiin  results,  and  this,  brieflj.  is  their  report : 

This  (11.67)  rci.rf>anit>i  flie  iivfrn 
pute<l  on  the  c«ni|>itslte  valine  nt  the  f 
fhe  markctlnu  "f  the  Uork. 

Senator  Paoe.  That  is  11.07  to  100  pounds 

Mr.  I..A8ATER.  That  is  11.67  biisliel^i  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  liog. 
In  other  words,  they  were  trying  to  eori-elate  tiie  price  of  hog  to  the 
price  of  corn.  That  is  what  this  eoniinission  found.  ^Continuing 
reading :] 

This  ratio  I  ll.DU)  rfiiresenrH  a|i|>ri>xlii»itf  |>n<i1ii<-li»u  tiists. 

That  is.  i)ver  a  iseries  of  10  years  it  had  cost  tlie  country  11,9!) 
bushels  of  corn  to  pixKlnce  100  pounds  of  ]x>rk,  fContimiing  read- 
ing:] 

This  I1H..H1  I  re|jr>*t'iit.i  rutin  tiHi-ss«ry  ti)  l)riiii!  |iriHliii-tiuii  hiwk  to  nnrniul. 

The  Chairman-.  It  was  thought  to  be  below  normal  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Lasater.  It  was  thought  to  be  below  normal,  so  they  recom- 
mended a  ratio  of  13.31  husliels  (o  bring  it  back  (o  normal.     [Con- 
tinuing reading:! 

This  (14.311  r^iivsi'iits  rlii»  riillii  ii«f!wiiry  tn  inriviisf  piiHlilrtlim  15  [mt 
p^nt  Btwve  nnnnal. 

That  is  what  the  Food  Administration  advised  the  producers  would 
be  needed  to  funiish  the  country's  needs. 

This  meeting  of  swine  growers,  that  has  l>een  mentioned  several 
times  before  this  committee,  recommended  a  ratio  of  14  to  1.  To  get 
this  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  this  exjiert  commission  appointed  by  the 
Food  Administration  lecommended  that  the  ratio  be  fixed  at  14.31 ; 
that  is,  three-tenths  of  a  bushel  more  than  the  swine  producers  in 
mass  meetine  had  recommended. 

Senator  Norkis.  ,\nd  that  had  Iwen  turned  down,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Lah.itrii,  That  had  been  turned  down.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Cotton  later  partly  put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mission. It  was  not  put  into  effect  until  after  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pinchot  from  the  Food  Administration,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  attempting  to  get  increased  production  from  the  hog 
gi-owers  of  the  country. 

Here  is  another  i-eport  tliat  I  will  read  from  only  briefly.  This 
is  a  report  of  certain  members  of  the  live-stock  industry  committee 
made  to  Mr.  IliMner  when  he  had  them  come  here  to  discuss  the 
packei-s'  licenses.  I  will  just  I'ead  a  paragraph  or  two  from  it  [read- 
mg|: 

Skptkhhkk  IK.  lltlT. 

The  uiiili'i'sifriKi]  iiit-iiilH>rs  ni:  ilic  llve-Nt<H.-k  liiihisti')'  i-< ilttete.  havhij:  been 

•iille^l  t'>  (lie  ii(n<v  of  the  F<nh1  AthiilulstrRtlim  and  hnvlng  heen  a»kei]  to  cnti- 
xkler  tlie  KiiKKcteil  terms  for  licensing  the  packerx  auU  to  prcHetit  a  rotistrur- 
tlve  proi^rnm  for  Htlitiiihitiiie  hve-stock  iinMluctlon.  hen  t<i  Kuhmlt  the  fcillowlnu: 

We  assume  that  the  puritoxe  of  the  FinhI  Ailialnlstriitlon  iu  licencing  riie 
jiairhers  1»  to  enHlilt>  the  tlot-eriniieut  to  exerrlsie  n  direct  influence  on  the  prlceK 
iMild  the  prodnrer  for  the  live  stock  ami  the  prices  paid  hy  the  ronaainer  for 
nnlinal  proilucta.  tu  the  end  that  both  may  be  prutecte^l  ao  far  aa  practicable 
under  existing  war  coudltlons,  and  that  In  the  purchase  and  Ntaughter  of  llvi> 
sto<rk  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  meats  and  iinlmal  products  the  packers 
ma;  not  tnnkp  unreasonable  profits.    The  license  arrangement,  therefore,  niiist 
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be  .such  as  will  j^ive  both  pnHlucers  unci  consumers  :issviran<*e  that  the  control 
by  the  (iovernnient  is  actual  and  not  merely  |»erfunctory.  Rules  governing  it 
Khould  provide: 

1.  For  a  system  of  accounting  with  the  individual  plants  which  make  it  pos- 
sible t<i  determine  their  actual  profits. 

2.  A  system  of  uniform  dailj*  and  |)erio<lical  reiwrts  from  all  the  plants  which 
will  show  the  anutunt  and  kinds  of  animal  products  on  hand,  the  number. 
weight,  the  kinds  of  live  st<K-k  slaughtered,  the  sales  of  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts; the  prices  pai<l  for  the  live  stwk  and  the  prices  received  for  meats  and 
animal  prmlucts ;  the  amounts  receiveil  for  by-pr(Mlucts  and  their  destination ; 
and  sucii  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  jcive  comprehensive  knowl- 
e<lKe  of  the  busines.  All  such  reports  and  information  to  be  cliecked  by  the 
Government,  and  ;fiven  to  the  public  as  nearly  contemporaneously  as  possible 
with  the  transactions  U*  which  it  relates. 

We  tliou^ht,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  packing  industry  will  never 
lia\e  supervision  that  means  anything  until  those  provisions  are  put 
into  effect. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  What  is  that  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  report  made  by  this  live-stock  industry  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Hoover  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  that  be  attached  to  your  statement. 

(The  rei)ort  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  following  Mr.  Lasater's 
statement.) 

Mr.  L.\8ATEK.  Mr.  Wallace  was  acting  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion created  what  they  termed  the  "  live-stock  industry  committee," 
which  met  here  the  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  of  September.  From  that  com- 
mittee was  created  a  subcommittee  of  five,  which  Mr.  Hoover  called 
together  to  have  them  express  their  opinion  on  the  packers'  license 
system.  This  is  the  report  and  the  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  packers'  license,  none  of  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  milk  situation, 
with  your  permission.  On  October  20,  1917,  Mr.  Hoover  stated  to 
me  that  he  had  in  hand  a  report  from  a  certain  commission  he  had 
appointed  showing  cost  of  milk  production.  ,  He  stated  he  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  publish  same,  "because  tne  costs  shown  justified 
the  prices  the  producers  were  trying  to  obtain  for  their  product." 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  hear  you  on  that,  and  then,  briefly,  on 
the  "  meatless  "  days. 

Senator  Norris.  I  should  like  to  hear  him  also  on  the  packers.  Mr. 
Lasater  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  this  subject  and  read  some 
letters  that  were  read  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Herbert  C  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator,  under  date  of  November  21, 1917, 
by  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation. 

Senator  Page.  Before  you  continue,  will  you  please  state  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  that? 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  never  at  any  time  given  the  producer  any  consideration,  but  has 
at  all  times  given  consideration  to  the  agency  that  handles  the  pro- 
ducers' products. 
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Senator  Page.  Whom  do  you  especially  represent  here  ?  Are  you 
the  official  head  of  one  of  these  organizations  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  here,  Senator  Page,  when  Mr. 
Lasater  began.    He  is  a  large  cattle  grower  from  Texas. 

Senator  Page.  Oh,  you  are  personally  a  producer  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  am  a  producer;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hoover  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  July  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  live-stock  adviser  to  the  Food  Administration.  I  acted  in 
that  capacity  for  something  like  three  months,  and  resigned. 

Senator  Page.  1  am  sorry  I  had  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Lasater  fi^eading] : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  21,  1911. 
Mr.  Hebbert  C.  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administrator^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  On  November  8  the  following  order  was  made  by  the  War  Trade  Board, 
puri>ortinj?  to  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration : 

"  The  War  Trade  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, on  November  8,  1917,  announcing  the  following  additional  regulation  to 
govern  the  exportation  of  condensed  milk : 

"  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  the  export  of  condensed,  canned,  powdered, 
or  other  form  of  preserved  milk,  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Exports  a  certificate  of  the  manufacture  stating  that  such  milk  has 
been  sold  directly  to  the  exporter  and  for  export  purposes ;  or  unless  compliance 
shall  be  had  with  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

"  In  order  to  secure  a  license,  the  exporting  concern  must  procure  from  the 
manufacturers  and  file  with  the  W^ar  Trade  Board,  a  certificate  setting  forth 
that  the  milk  was  sold  direct  to  the  exporter  and  for  export  purposes,  and  that 
the  raw  milk  from  which  the  finished  product  was  made  was  purchased  at 
prices  no  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  buyers  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  milk  manufacturer's  plant  is  situated." 

In  other  words,  the  producers  of  milk  were  put  in  such  a  position 
that  they  had  to  take  whatever  the  condensories  offered  them  for 
their  product.  The  condensories  were  not  authorized  to  sell  for  ex- 
port purposes  at  any  given  price  or  any  given  profit.  The  ceiling 
was  off,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  but  they  had  to  certify  that 
they  had  bought  the  milk  at  no  higher  price  than  was  obtaining  in 
the  community  in  which  they  bought  it.  Largely,  it  was  a  non- 
competitive system.  It  practically  put  the  condensories  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  could  price  the  milk  and  take  it. 

This  argument  is  very  full  and  very  long,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
point. 

ISenator  Gronna.  May  we  have  that  printed'  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  it  may  be  desirable. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  following  Mr.  Lasater's 
statement.) 

Senator  Page.  Your  claim  I  understand  to  be  that  this  order  that 
you  should  pay  no  more  than  those  who  bought  for  condensing 
purposes 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  had  the  effect,  sir,  that  the  producers  of  milk  had 
to  take  whatever  price  the  condensories  made  up  their  minds  to  allow 
them  in  their  several  communities. 

Senator  Page.  You  stood,  then,  on  a  par  with  them? 
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Mr.  Lasater.  No,  six*;  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  limit  the 
profits  made  by  the  condensories.  It  did  not  react  to  the  profit  of 
the  Government  in  any  shape  or  to  the  producer. 

Senator  Page.  But  you  were  permitted  to  pay  just  as  much  as  your 
competitors  paid.    Why  did  you  need  to  pay  more? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  point.  The  con- 
densories were  not  allowed  to  pay  for  this  milk  which  they  condensed 
for  expoil  more  than  they  paid  for  milk  for  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  would  have  this  effect,  Senator:  These  condensories 
have  been  built  largely  since  this  war  started  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  been  able  to  gp  in  and  buy  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  various  other  institutions.  Now,  there  have 
been  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Food  Administration  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  milk  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
idea  of  the  milk  producers — ^as  you  will  see  if  you  read  these  briefs — 
is  that  they  feel,  if  they  are  to  have  a  price  fixed  to  them,  that  some 
agency  of  the  Government  should  be  the  responsible  party,  and  that 
that  power  should  not  be  put  in  some  private  agency.  That  is  what 
they  asked  for,  that  the  Food  Administration  pass  upon  the  prices 
they  are  to  be  paid  and  state  what  is  an  equitable  price,  and  not  tie 
their  hands  so  that  they  have  to  sell  at  the  price  the  party  who 
handles  their  product  may  see  fit,  through  collusion,  to  pay  them. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  these  men  are  able  to  pool  and 
pay  just  an  agreed  price,  which  of  course  is  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Let  me  tell  you  what  is  taking  place  with  the  pack- 
ers, with  the  millera,  with  the  canners,  and  with  the  condensories. 
Even  before  the  licenses  were  issued  these  various  businesses  were 
permitted  to  pool,  by  having  what  they  termed  a  "  representative  ^^  of 
the  Food  Administration,  appointed  to  sit  in  with  them.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Harry  Wheeler,  United  States  food  administrator  for 
the  State  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  to  sit  in  with  the  Chicago  packers 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  license. 

Senator  Gronna.  If  you  wull  pardon  me,  I  think  this  was  very 
thoroughly  explained  by  Senator  Beed.  It  is  exactly  the  same  plan 
that  was  used  in  controlling  wheat. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Gronna.  Mr.  Barnes  used  this  same  method  in  controllings 
wheat  through  the  license  system.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  heard  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Barnes's  speech  read  by  Senator  Reed,  a  speech  which 
Mr.  Barnes  made  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  was  telling  how  he 
looked  through  the  law  to  find  some  provision  of  the  law  whereby 
he  could  absolutely  control  a  pooling  system,  and  he  found  it  in  the 
license  section.  This,  of  course,  is  worked  out  under  that  same 
section. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  applies  to  all  the  industries  that  are  licensed. 

Senator  Page.  Do  you. claim  this  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  price 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  milk? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Page.  And  that  is  the  main  point  to  which  you  are  ad- 
dressing yourself  now  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  is  the  main  point ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  butchered  a  great  many  of  their  dairy  cattle. 
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Mr,  Las.\ter.  Thev  have  done  that ;  yes. 

Senator  Gbonna.  ^Isy  I  make  just  one  comment,  in  reply  to  Sen- 
ator Page's  statement  t  There  has  been  no  price  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  Food  Administration  guaranteeing  the  milk  pro- 
ducers any  price.  I  think  we  must  all  concede  that  is  treating  the 
Diilk  producers  even  worse  than  the  wheat  producers,  because  it 
leaves  it  absolutely  in  the  bands  of  these  men  who  are  to  buy  this 
particular  product  with  no  minimum  whatever.  You  might  just  as 
well  tell  them  to  fix  an  arbitrary  price. 

Mr.  Labater.  That  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to. 

Xow.  I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  addi'essed  to  Mr,  Herbert 
Hoover,  United  States  Food  Administrator,  from  Milo  D,  Campbell, 
president  of  the  National  Milk  Piwlucers'  Federation. 

Senator  Page.  This  is  his  complaint  to  Mr.  Hoover,  that  the  milk 
producers  are  not  receiving  justice? 

Mr.  Lasateb,  Yes.     This  is  on  a  different   phase  of  it.     This  is 
under  date  of  February  21.  1918  [rending] : 
To  ilr.  Hrbbebt  HooniB. 

Cnited  istali^s  Fi/od  AdHiiHhlmtor. 

Hm:  I  am  just  lii  re<vl|)t  of  a  cui>y  nf  the  now  retculiiliuiis  in>V4>ruit>K  llce»N«eM 
Didiiufacturliii;  bakery  prmluotn  . 

1  have  beea  examiiitne  wjth  refen^K-e  In  rl*  us»»  of  milk,  iiiul  tlnil  rules  tn  be 
more  liberal  In  permitting  "the  use  uf  milk  iu  hii.v  form  or  In  nuy  quantity," 

I  want  to  expresH  my  n|i)>reriHtion  of  tliin.  tMtli  ]>erHonally  ami  in  helialf  of 
milk  jirotlurers.  whose  market  Is  tliereliy  wlileueil  ti>  m)me  extent. 

Rule  8.  iKiwever,  contnlnH  one  conilitlim  that  I  iim  uiiRble  to  unilerstand  and 
which   I  hes  to  have  Mome  of  your  nilvltied  uHHiintees.  haiine  flinrfte  of  the 

I  have  had  no  wonl.  lett^,  or  (iniiiiiunlcatl»n  bnirinu  u|>i>ii  the  aanie,  and 
my  couRtruction  of  the  liniltatinn  liniMMted  may  not  l>e  wflrrantetl.  The  rule 
reuda  an  followx : 

■'  The  lic«n»ee  in  innklii);  breail  or  rolls  nni,v  use  milk  tiiereln.  In  any  form  or 
in  :in.v  quantity,  exceiil  as  tlie  amount  of  milled  ^ntnir  Is  liinlteil  by  rule  4,  pro- 
vided that  the  price  at  whirh  he  wlls  such  bread  or  imIIk  Ik  no  tn'eater  than  the 
price  at  which  he  selli*  bread  or  rolla  matle  without  milk. 

-'  The  Ueen»ee  ihall  mil  labrJ.  adrvrltiic,  or  wll  att/i  bread,  iir  mill:  iir  rrciim 
hread.  nor  ahull  he  atlrrrtixc  Ihal  itng  hrnt4  m»laiiut  mill:  or  rreitm." 

I  have  ita1icfse<l  tlie  portion  of  the  rule  that  inystifleB  me. 

It  seems  fo  <-onlrailt<'tory  to  all  precedeuiH  iu  our  food  and  druc  la^vs,  .to  all 
[ji^H-oiiceived  notions  tliat  we  have  hail  an  to  open  dealinK  with  the  public, 
that  1  can  not  unilerMland  the  restriction  which  prohibits  the  baker  from  telltng 
ihe  public  the  contents  of  the  loaf  he  is  selling,  so  Ions  as  It  complies  strictly 
with  tiie  requirements  of  the  Fooil  Ailmlntstratiori. 

In  the  State  of  Mlchiiniu  tiie  dairy  ami  food  i-oi null ssl oner  Is  edui-athiK  the 
public  to  the  use  of  skim  milk  in  breail  msking.  as  IkiIIi  n  conservntion  mens- 
lire  and  in  Ihe  interest  of  better  bi-eaii. 

The  n>nimlssioner  snys  tliut  .'ifl  per  cent  of  the  wluile  milh  of  IkUclilintn  Ik  used 
for  butter  niahlnjr.  nnil  that  after  the  butter  fat  lias  been  removed  more  than 
half  of  the  food  value  of  tlie  whole  ndlk  (the  skhn  milk)  is  almost  wholly 
wiisteil  for  human  food  by  l>einE  used  for  hofrs  and  calves.  That  sixteen  times 
lis  much  tttml  vahie  for  thp  buinnn  Itelnt;  coulil  he  i-ouserveil  by  naliiR  the  same 
in  breail  making. 

That  118  pounds  of  skim  milk  coalil  be  useil  with  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  0.41G 
IMiunds  to  a  lonf  of  bread. 

That  this  could  be  ailiieil  to  breail  at  an  nilditiunal  cost  tn  Hie  baker  of  but 
JO.0O43  per  loaf,  at  the  same  time  ftiviuf;  to  the  farmer  $1.65  per  hunrtreil weight 
for  gkira  milk  delivered  at  tiie  bakery.  That  such  bread  would  ratitaln  70.7 
more  calories  of  fooil  per  |iounit  than  breail  without  the  use  of  such  milk. 

The  efforts  of  your  admin  1st  rati  on  have  borne  splendid  fruit  in  the  matter 
(if  food  conservation,  and  it  would  seem,  iind  I  think  without  undue  nelflsbness. 
that  this  by-product,  Hkim  ndlk.  indorsed  for  its  food  value  by  every  dietician 
Had  food  scientist  iu  the  world,  should  be  of  aufflcieut  value  to  wnmiat 
attention  by  encouraftlng  its  use  and  thereby  preventing  Ita  present  wiiste. 
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I  fear  that  the  hobhles  phiced  upon  the  permission  to  use  skim  milk,  or  milk 
in  other  forms,  will  nullify  the  permission  entirely.  It  will,  of  course,  cost  the 
baker,  who  uses  milk  in  bread,  more  to  make  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  with  milk 
than  with  water.  If  he  is  to  be  prohibited  from  selling  his  loaf  with  the 
Inforniatlon  that  it  contains  milk,  if  he  can  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  product 
of  his  bakery,  if  he  is  to  lose  his  license  for  giving  to  the  public  a  better,  more 
nutritious  loaf  than  one  made  with  water,  if  this  condition  is  to  prevail,  I 
can  not  as  yet  see  what  advantage  has  come  to  the  baker,  the  public,  or  to  the 
<*on8umer  by  this  changed  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  upon  the  surface  that  the  rule  commits  suicide  and  dis- 
criminates clearly  against  the  farmer,  who  would  be  pleased  with  the  added 
market  for  this  8uri)lus  product. 

There  Is  no  other  such  provision  in  the  rules.  So  long  as  the  baker  follows 
the  i)roix>rtloii8  with  wheat  and  other  flours  In  the  amount  of  sugar  used,  etc., 
he  Is  not  restricted  in  his  advertising  or  sales. 

He  may  use  as  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  27  other  flours;  he  may  use 
iwtatoes,  nuts,  seeds,  spices,  eggs,  and  is  not  prohibited  from  telling  the  public 
through  advertising  nor  from  selling  his  baked  goods  for  just  what  they 
<*ontaln. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  this  seemingly  discriminatory  provision  ^wlll  be 
willing  to  advise  me  or  set  me  right  in  the  matter.  I  am  very  surej^  Mr. 
Hoover,  that  this  matter  Is  either  one  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  or 
that  you  have  been  unable  to  give  your  r)ersonal  attention  owing  to  the  jrreat 
l>urden  of  other  matters  you  are  carrying.  I  most  reluctantly  make  these 
matters  of  seeming  protest  annoying  to  you,  but  it  is  the  only  way  the  milk 
producers  can  reach  the  department,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  be  as  vigilsint 
as  ix)ssible. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  suggestion  that  some  of  these  matters  so  vitally 
affecting  the  millions  of  milk  producers  of  the  country  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation  for  cursory  examination  before  action 
would  be  feasible.  We  understand  that  the  manufacturers  and  practically  all 
other  branches  of  Industry  affecting  the  food  supply  of  the  country  are  either 
represented  or  advised  in  advance.  We  are  not  complaining,  but  as  yet  are 
I^etitlonlug  for  like  treatment,  and  at  the  sjime  time  promising  loyal  support 
lK>th  to  you  and  the  Government. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MiLO  D.  Campbell, 
President  National  Milk  Produeers*  Federation. 

Miami,  Fla..  Febntarp  21,  1918. 

Senator  Page.  Has  Mr.  Hoover  ever  made  any  response  or  reply  to 
that  letter  that  would  give  yon  or  this  committee  an  idea  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  order? 

Mr.  Lasater.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  his  reply  [reading")  : 

March   4,  1918. 
Mr.  Milo  D.  Camtoell, 

President  National  Milk  Produeers'  Federation,  Miami,  Fla. 

r>EAR  Sir:  Your  favor  of  Feliruary  21,  referring  to  rule  7,  class  1  of  baking? 
Invitations  recently  issued,  has  been  referred  to  the  baking  section  for  reply. 

Before  the  regulations  were  finally  adopted  frequent  consultations  were  held, 
not  only  with  bakers  but  with  the  heads  of  our  own  milk,  sugar,  and  fats  divi- 
sions, with  the  result  that  the  rules  as  originally  drafted  were  considerably 
modified.  This  statement  applies  particularly  to  rule  8,  which,  in  view  of  the 
strong  presentation  of  facts  by  Judge  L4imb,  head  of  our  milk  division,  in  be- 
half of  the  milk  producers,  was  made  much  more  liberal  than  as  first  written. 
The  baking  section  must,  however,  accept  responsibility  for  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  rule  concerning  the  price  and  advertising  of  bread  containing 
milk. 

As  to  the  price  of  such  bread,  the  bakers  whom  we  consulted  assured  us,  and 
produced  figures  to  back  their  statements,  that  milk  could  be  used  in  bread  in 
satisfactory  quantities  without  increasing  its  cost  because  of  the  larger  loaf 
yield,  due  to  the  Increased  absorption  quality  of  bread  containing  milk  over 
that  containing  water  alone. 

In  view  of  these  statements  and  particularly  because  we  fdt  it  our  duty  to 
guard  against  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  broad  tlie  cLanse  r^erred  to  was 
inserted. 
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Tb^  iKlvertiRlng  of  hreitd  ns  milk  or  rmim  breiid  is  fncbldileii  beciinse  It  hns 
b«en  tbc  policy  of  ttie  Pond  AdtnlnldtrntJon  from  the  Rtart  to  eec-iire  ns  great 
aniformity  and  stAudardlantlou  In  breod  making  as  posalble.  and  because  It  waa 
feared  that  the  placing  iiiwn  tlie  market  of  two  kinds  of  bread,  one  a  milk 
bread  and  one  without  milk,  piirtlciilftrlj-  at  different  prices,  would  result  in 
their  helng  clasR[tle<l  In  tlie  impnlar  mind  ns  "rich  man's  bread"  and  "poor 

Sucb  a  ri-Hult  would  at  any  time  be  undesirable,  but  partlcniarly  so  now.  We 
believe  Ibitt  the  liniitatlouH  mentioned  will  accompUsb  our  object  witbout  un- 
duly restrlctiufT  the  une  of  milk  In  brend  mnliing  and  trust  that  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  result.  The  Food  AdminiBtration  Is  grateful  for  your  offer  of 
support  and  for  the  considerate  spirit  In  wbleh  you  voice  your  crlticiBni. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

"DrNCAN  McDcTFiE, 
Baking  BcclUin.   VnHril  Slnlr/i  Fima  Adminislraliiiii. 

Permit  me  to  read  Mr.  Campbell's  I'eply  to  that  [reading] : 

Miami   Fi.a..  March  S.  1918. 
TsiTED  States  Fooo  ,Adu iniktbatiok. 

WaBhlnpton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sibb  :  t  am  In  receipt  of  letter  referrluK  to  u»ie  of  milk  in  brend  under 
date  of  March  4. 

1  regret  very  much  that  It  did  not  contain  the  satlsfylriK  reasons  for  the  con- 
ditional rule  0  which  I  had  asked.  If  I  read  the  communication  rtRht.  It  fur- 
nlKbes  the  fnll  confirmation  of  my  objections.  My  tbouKht  In  writing  you  was 
to  ask  the  following; 

I.  Consetvallon  of  skim  milk  because  of  its  being  a  t>erlshiibte  product,  a  by- 
product, and  largely  beluE  wasted  as  a  human  food. 

II.  Because  Its  use  makes  a  lietter  bread,  n  more  delicious  bread,  and  adds 
ereiitly  to  Its  nutrition. 

III.  Because  of  Its  use  wli.-at  Hour  ci.ulii  lie  conservt-il  tii  the  extent  of  u  like 

i   i  f     tl 


number  of  calories,  and  the  hlithe     i 

i     M-         f    II        F  HMl    A  1 

empllJietl. 

IV.    By   allowhiB   the  bnker  1..  i   1 

Ese         sell   1  i     1         1 

jHTtnitting  liini  to  tell  the  pulilli-  J     t 

1    t  kl  d    f  1        11 

Itolicy  and  si.irlt  .)f  all  our  f(>'«l  arwl    1 

1                 1 1  !«•  f  11 

V.  That  to  make  this  one  exceptl 

1.  I    t  p  111    1  f  rm  t 

milk    in   bread   making  wax  a  <llsc  1 

ti               I      g  1    t 

iDiglit    want   to  uk«>  the  same  but     g 

t  milk  p  o<l  cert      h 

being  constantly  cut  off. 

I    mil  yet  hoiieful   that  Ihls  an        I  dltl  l>e      1    d  I     som 

rational  manner,  and  assun'  you  Ih   t  I  t  rail   g  th    q       tl         h 

rept  to  serve  best  all  Interests  in  thi    great  It  p  bli       T    m  f  th    In 

lereiit  that  some  of  the  great  baker    tia      I  hi  g      t    11  th  11  s 

and  tlie  ones  who  wiiubl  give  to  II     ]    bll    liett      q     lltie<<    t  tb    sa       pi 
Is  it  not  iMiMHilile  that  the  question    II  I  tnl  ca     to  ed    Itl    c  with 

reasons  for  the  conditions  as  to  "  sec  e<  t    tl  f  milk        t      II 

the  baker  who  uses  ndlk  the  same    Igl  t      f    i>e         I  I     thf  I    d      H  I  g  th  t 
it  does  every  other  baker  in  the  use    f    th         b  tit  tes       I  I  gredl     ts 

I   have  had  no  conrerence  with  bk  lesttl         fbklg-o 

ilenslng,  or  other  Interests,  nor  nncopol  ceigtb        m  I 

am  only  writing  because  I  feel  thj  t      gre  t  g  1    I  dire  tl        fleet   1     p 

the  ralik-producing  farmers  of  the  country. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Mn,o  D.  CAUPBEr.L, 
PreMcnt   Xatioanl   Milk  Producers'   Ffdcration. 

Senator  Pacr.  And  von  indorse  fully  what  Mr.  Camphell  says  in 
his  reply? 

Mr.  Lasatef.  I  do. 

Senator  Page.  Will  you  please  emphasize  that  now.  with  just  a 
little  elaboration^ 

Mr.  Lasater,  I  do  not  think,  sir,  I  could  make  it  any  stronger  than 
Mr.  Campbell  does.  He  says  that  here  is  a  product  largely  being  used 
for  animal  foods  that  can  W  used  in  this  wny  for  human  food.    The 
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statements  he  makes  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  scientists  upon  the 
vahie  of  skim  milk  as  a  food  I  know  to  be  true.  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  statement  made  and  corroborated. 

Senator  Page.  What  occurred  to  me  is  this :  Is  there  such  a  limited 
supply  of  milk  that  you  would  have  to  have  two  kinds  of  bread,  and 
would  having  the  two  kinds  of  bread  forced  upon  the  public  be  in- 
jurious? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  follow  to  any  great 
extent.  In  the  larger  centers  of  populaticm  practically  all  the  milk 
is  consumed  as  whole  milk.  In  the  New  York  or  Boston  territory 
or  around  Chicago  that  might  be  the  case.  But  away  from  the 
great  centers  of  population  milk  is  sold  largely  for  butter  making 
and  you  get  your  skim  milk  back,  and  through  the  use  of  that  skim 
milk  our  population  could  command  this  more  nutritious  bread  at 
a  slightly  higher  cost. 

Senator  Page.  You  are  probably  conversant  with  the  situation  in 
Vermont.  Our  creameries  there  let  the  farmer  have  his  skim  milk 
back,  and  it  ^oes  to  feed  his  hogs.  I  do  not  know  if  very  much,  if 
any,  of  the  milk  coming  back  from  the  creameries  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  bread.  It  may  be,  but  I  know  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  used  as 
feed  for  hogs,  and  we  farmers  think  that  in  that  way  we  maintain 
the  quality  of  our  soil  and  that  the  hog  is  the  best  outlet  for  this 
skim  milk.  Your  suggestion  is  that  if  permitted  to  be  used  for 
human  food,  it  would  give  the  farmer  a  greater  profit  from  his  farm. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  As  an  animal  food  it  is  worth,  we  will  say  from  25 
to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  As  a  food  content  in  bread  it  is 
cheap  at  $1.65  a  hundred. 

Senator  Page.  If  it  is  worth  so  much  more,  why  do  not  our  Ver- 
mont farmers,  who  are  pretty  shrewd  men,  sell  it  to  the  makers  in- 
stead of  using  it  to  feed  to  hogs  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  your  local  situation  to  be 
able  to  answer  that,  but  there  are  changes  taking  place  in  the  food 
situation  very  rapidly.  Many  different  substances  are  being  put  to 
use  to-day  that  10  years  ago  were  never  considered.  That  is  one  of 
the  adA^ances  made  in  economizing  farm  products.  For  instance,  I 
recall  that  until  quite  recentlv  New  York  City  had  laws  forbidding 
the  sale  of  skim  milk  in  the  city.  That  was  shown  to  be  uneconomic, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  last  fall  those  laws  were  repealed.  As  a 
matter  of  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  known  that  after  the  butter  fat  is 
taken  out  of  the  milk,  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  food  vahie  still 
remains  in  the  form  of  proteins  and  other  solids. 

Senator  Page.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  situation  is  as  a  matter  of 
fact?  Is  it  not  true,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  the  skim  milk  whicli 
comes  back  from  the  creameries  goes  to  the  farm  and  is  actually  used, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  it,  in  feeding  hogs  ?  And  if  it  is  worth  more 
to  mankind,  why  is  it  not  so  used? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  will  just  relate  my  personal  experience.  I  run 
somewhat  of  a  dairy ;  I  milk  about  800  cows.  Up  to  last  year  I  used 
my  skim  milk  altogether  for  feeding  hogs  and  calves.  During  the 
past  summer  I  found  that  there  was  a  market  in  San  Antonio  for 
possibly  20  per  cent  of  it ;  the  baking  interests  there  would  take  my 
milk.  In  feeding  hogs  I  was  able  to  get  25  to  50  cents  net  out  of  my 
milk.    I  am  187  miles  from  a  market  and  the  railroad  service  is  poor. 
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but  after  condensing  this  milk  to  a  certain  point  I  was  able  to  get  75 
cents  net — more  than  double  what  I  would  average  for  it  as  hog 
feetl.  I  never  had  this  demand  before,  and  I  can  not  tell  yon  why, 
biit  I  know  that  during  the  past  summer  I  was  able  to  dispose  of  that 
by-product  for  twice  what  I  had  been  able  to  get  for  it  prior  to  that. 
I  suppose  the  same  thing  may  apply  to  your  situation  in  the  East. 

Senator  Page.  In  your  judgment,  is  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
skim  milk  of  this  country  used  for  bread  ? 

Mr,  La8at>;r,  I  could  not  give  you  any  statistics  on  that.  Senator, 
but  I  will  say  this:  The  more  you  increase  the  consumption  of  skim 
milk  in  that  form  the  l>etter  it  nnist  be  for  the  whole  people. 

Senator  Page.  Ves:  but  if  you  are  making  a  complaint  here  about 
iin  infinitesimal  or  negligilde  quantity  of  milk,  perhaps  Mr,  Hoover 
is  right;  if  it  applied  to  a  gieat  bulk  of  the  milk,  I  should  think  he 
was  wrong, 

Mr.  Lasateh.  If  the  faot  is  as  3tiite<l  in  Mr.  ("ampbeU's  letter  and 
it  is  now  being  realized  by  the  <-<>nntr3'  that  this  food  value  is  in- 
herent in  skim  milk,  do  you  think.  Senator,  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration— which  is  supposed  to  be  llie  conservator  of  food  supplie-s— 
should  prevent  the  use  of  milk  in  that  way? 

Senator  Pace,  Yes:  if  the  quantity  is  so  negligible  that  you  would 
establish  n  difference  in  quality  of  brend  which  misht  disturb  the 
public  in  regard  to  its  understanding  of  the  bread  situation. 

Mr.  Li\8.vTER.  The  supply  of  .skim  milk,  sir,  if  you  simply  divert 
it  from  its  present  uses  to  the  making  of  bread,  would  not  be 
negligible.  I  am  not  able  to  explain  to  you  why  that  has  not  been 
■lone  in  the  past,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  last  IH  months  it  has 
become  a  considerable  factor. 

Senator  Gronna.  There  has  never  been  a  shortage  of  wheat  in 
the  past. 

Sir.  Las.4ter,  No.  And  we  are  eating  many  things  we  have  never 
been  forced  to  eat  heretofore. 

Senator  Paoe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  were  only  ii  per  cent, 
or  say  if  there  weiv  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  bread  of  the  country 
made  from  milk,  would  yon  disturb  the  whole  bread  situation  of  the 
country,  as  Mr.  Hoover  suggests,  in  regard  to  the  "rich  man's 
bread  "  and  the  "  poor  man's  bread  "? 

Mr.  IjAbater.  If  it  bad  that  eifect  I  certainly  would  not  do  it,  but 
I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  should  apply.  If  a  man 
uses  a  commodity  to-day  that  has  not  been  used  as  human  food,  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  be  tei-med  "  rich  man's  bread." 

The  Chairman,  We  have  been  having  wheatless  days  all  along, 
und  I  suppose  we  have  got  to  have  more.  I  see  in  the  morning 
papers  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  induced  several  of  the  leading  hotels 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  wheat  entirely,  and  I  presume  that  is 
necessary.  But  if  the  use  of  milk  in  bread  will  maW  it  go  further 
than  the  wheat  alone  would  go,  that  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  conserving  wheat  and  a  good  deal  more  whole- 
some way  of  doing  without  it. 

Senator  Page.  I  wish,  Senator,  that  the  bread  could  be  made  of 
skim  milk,  and  that  our  Vermont  farmers  could  have  the  advantage 
of  the  increased  price  for  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  ought  not  to  make  it  impossible  for  it 
to  be  done  if  circumstances  have  arisen  that  make  it  desirable. 
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Senator  Page.  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  deeper  into  this  sub- 
ject if  I  were  going  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Senator  Gronna.  Senator  Page,  is  it  not  true  that  bread  made  out 
of  wheat  or  any  other  grain  contains  a  certain  amount  of  protein  ? 
The  flour  absorbs  from  50  to  56  per  cent  of  water.  There  is  no  pro- 
tein in  water.  There  is  protein  in  milk;  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
protein  in  unskimmed  milk;  there  is  also  some  protein  in  skimnied 
milk.  I  think  what  Mr.  Lasater  wants  to  refer  to  is  the  fact  that 
we,  by  using  skimmed  milk,  would  conserve  flour.  That  is,  you 
would  have  to  use  less  flour. 

Mr.  Lasater.  The  same  amount  of  bread  would  contain  more 
nutriment,  Senator. 

Senator  Gronna.  I  think  any  scientist  will  bear  me  out  that  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Page.  If  I  imiy  answer  Senator  Gronna,  what  you  say 
is  absolutely  true,  but  that  is  an  argument  as  to  why  we  should  use 
more  milk.  But  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  milk  we 
use  is  negligible,  and  if  by  using  the  very  small  quantity  which  is 
suggested  we  do  make  two  kinds  of  bread,  as  Mr.  Hoover  suggests, 
I  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  debatable  as  to  whether  we 

ought  to  permit  the.  minds  of  the  consumers  to  be  disturbed  by  say- 
ing, "  Here  are  two  kinds  of  bread." 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  distinction  between  that  and 
having  two  cuts  of  beef.  The  poor  man  eats  the  ordinary  cuts  and 
the  rich  man  eats  the  finer  cuts,  and  yet  no  complaint  can  be  urged 
as  to  the  economy  of  doing  that.  We  have  not  prior  to  this  war 
situation  been  encouraging  the  use  of  potatoes  and  other  mixtures 
with  flour;  in  fact,  we  had  a  law  taxing  mixed  flour.  But  now 
where  bread  made  with  milk  contains  a  larger  number  of  calories 
in  proportion  to  the  expense,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
instead  of  making  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Senator  Page.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  ought  to  be  encouraged  from  this  standpoint : 
Anything  that  will  add  to  the  net  amount  that  a  dairyman  is  capable 
of  making  to-day  should  be  encouraged.  I  make  this  statement,  that 
there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  is  paying  cost  for  butter  fat 
to-day  to  the  producers  of  the  butter  fat. 

We  have  been  told  since  this  war  started  that  the  producers  of  the 
country  could  not  go  wrong  in  producing  meats  or  dairy  products, 
and  still  here  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  European  war  started  yoii 
find  the  producers  of  meats  of  the  country  taking  a  loss  on  produc- 
tion, and  you  find  the  producers  of  dairy  products  of  the  country 
taking  a  loss  on  production.  That  does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the 
national  welfare. 

Senator  Page.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  presume,  that  according 
to  her  size  Vermont  outranks  Texas  tenfold,  and  I  do  not  k^iow 
but  what  is  fiftyfold,  in  the  amount  of  dairy  products.  We  are  the 
great  dairy  State  of  the  Union  in  proportion  to  our  size,  and  I  am 
interested  in  everything  you  suggest.  And  if  it  is  practicable  that 
we  can  put  our  skimmed  milk  where  it  will  pay  us  two  or  three  times 
what  it  does  now,  I  want  to  see  it  done.  But  we  are  not  doing  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  the  reason  we  are  not  doing  it  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  why  Mr.  Hoover  urged  we  do  not  permit  the  use  of  milk 
in  bread. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  hope  you  will  take  that  up  and  find  out  why  it  is. 
1  think  it  will  be  woi-th  ascertaining,  and  then  make  it  public. 

Senator  Page.  I  am  interested  m  the  fact,  Mr,  Lasater,  surely. 

Mr.  L..^sATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pass  now  to  the 
packer  situation.  I  think  that  is  something  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
interest  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  only  to  the  producers, 
but  to   the  whole  people. 

Art  some  of  you  gentlemen  know,  the  live-stock  producers  of  the 
country  commenced  two  years  ago  to  have  an  investigation  of  the 
live  rttock  and  the  packing  iadiislrie.s  conducted  by  some  govern- 
mental agency. 

Senator  Paoe.  How  long  do  you  expect  it  will  take  you  to  com- 
plete your  nrgmnent  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Lasater.  If  this  is  the  last  thing  to  discuss,  I  should  think  20 
minutes. 

Senator  Page.  It  is  now  20  minutes  past  3.  and  I  have  to  go  at 
half  past  3,  so  I  will  remain  a  few  minutes.  Please  give  us  the  gist 
fii-st.  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  am  going  to  proceed  with  my  statement,  and  I  will 
make  any  conunents  and  answer  any  questions  that  vou  may  de- 
sire to  ask  in  regard  to  the  situation.  The  American  S'ationaJ  Live 
Stock  Association  appointed  a  committee  known  as  the  market  com- 
mittee, to  try  to  bring  about  this  investigation  Jjy  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.«sion.  That  committee  had  a  meeting  with  the  Chicago 
packers  on  December  6.  1916.  and  this  agreement  was  made  between 
that  committee  and  the  packers: 

lir»iilr<'(l.  Tliat  Sir.  M'alter  L.  Flslier  be  constituted  a  »«iiimlttee  to  determine 
hnw  nil  iiili-qimli'  :iii|)rci|irljiflini  I'liii  licst  In-  si'i'iinil  from  Coiikivhm  to  enable 
tlie  Fpilfnil  Trnilp  ('nniiiifsslon  to  cfimluct  n  tliormich  Investigation  of  the 
entire  ilve-stock  niiil  went  iniliiHtry  nnil  to  ilptprinlne  on  what  phraseology  of 
a  rpsiiliiriiii)  ur  Hp]>iiiiirliili<in  liill  or  Item  will  |iri>pt>rly  iircuiniiUsll  this  purpose, 
thf  iiiickcr;!  here  Kliitlnjc  that  they  wllhilraw  nil  np|M>Hltlon  to  such  an  Investi- 
gation anil  will  not  opixise  the  rawaKe  hy  ConereHs  nf  such  a  resolution,  or 
appropriation  bill  nr  item. 

This  is  the  hearing  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
that  resolution  was  read  into  the  16001x1  in  that  investigation, 
[Reading:] 

Mr.  LiAsATEB.  I  offer  thin  iia  n  subBtitute,  fur  the  iienillHE  Veeder  resolution. 

Mr.  Veeder  had  proposed  to  the  assembly  a  certain  resolution,  and 
1  proposed  this  as  a  substitute. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Veeder  was  attorney  for  the  packers! 

Mr.  L.V9ATER.  For  the  packers,     [Reading:] 

sir.    Toi).  I  secoml  the  Buhsritute. 

Mr.  Moaais.  I  thinic  we  should  cover  the  iimtter  of  (-hiirees  m»\  nuniiuK  par- 
ticular  persons. 

.Mr.    FisFKH,  Everybotly   understands   that. 

ResolutioD  was  then  altered  to  read  aa  follows: 

R<;srileed,  That  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher  be  constituted  a  committee  to  determine 
huw  nn  adequate  upproprliitlon  cud  he.sit  be  Ke<-ui'ed  from  Cotii^ress  to  enable  the 
Pedertil  Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire 
live-stock  and  meat  Industry  and  to  determine  on  what  phraseology  (without 
specific  charges  against  particular  parties)  of  a  resolution  or  appropriation 
liill  or  item  will  properly  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  pnckers  here  stating 
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that  they  withdraw  all  opposition  to  such  an  investigation  and  will  not  oppose 
the  passage  by  Ck>ngress  of  such  a  resolution  or  appropriation  bill  or  item. 

It  was  put  to  a  vote.    Unanimously  carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Wm.   S.  Tbaywor. 

Mr.  Traynor  was  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  What  meeting  was  this? 

Mr.  La8.\ter.  This  was  a  meeting  between  the  market  committee 
and  the  packers  at  Chicago.  You  will  see  my  object  in  reading  this 
as  I  proceed.  I  was  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  that 
was  read,  and  he  asked  me  this  question  [reading]  : 

By  Mr.  Heney  :  Q.  Is  that  substantially  as  you  recollect  it,  Mr.  Lasater, 
what  occurred? — A.  Yes;  substantially.  I  would  like  to  make  this  plain.  The 
reason  that  finally  Mr.  Fisher  represented  both  the  packer  and  the  producer 
was  this:  We  wanted  immediate  action,  and  Mr.  Veeder  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Washington  the  next  week,  that  he  had  other 
things  to  do,  and  Mr.  Armour  had  other  things  to  do,  and  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  for  Mr.  Fisher  to  represent  both  interests.  That  was  the  way  it  was 
done,  and  at  their  request. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  conversant  with  the  situation  knows 
the  packer  did  not  withdraw  his  opposition.  We  failed  to  get  that 
resolution  through,  and  the  President  finally  ordered  the  investiga- 
tion, and  later  tne  appropriation  to  put  the  investigation  over  was 
carried  through  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  packers  created  a  commititee  composed  of  Mr.  M.  C.  McManus, 
J.  M.  Chaplin,  and  Arthur  'White  to  recommend  to  them  a  plan  of 
procedure  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Borland  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  resolution  to  investigate  the  packers? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  was  the  resolution  to  investigate  the  packers 
and  the  live-stock  industry.  We  wanted  the  costs  of  live-stock  pro- 
duction shown  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  country  would  have  the 
figures  before  it  when  the  hearing  was  completed.  This  is  addressed 
to  all  the  packers — ^that  is,  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  packers,  and  it 
is  dated  April  3.    I  am  only  reading  part  of  a  very  long  statement. 

Senator  Page.  That  was  in  1916? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  was  in  1916.     [Reading:] 

The  conservative,  friendly  cattlemen  are  unorganized  and  have  remained 
passive.  There  is,  however,  a  large  element  in  both  the  Texas  and  Kansas 
associations  which  is  friendly  and  opposed  to  the  movement. 

Speaking  about  this  movement  asking  for  the  investigation. 
[Reading :] 

There  are  also  some  of  those  in  the  movement  who  want  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and  who  only  wish  to  satisfy  their  minds  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
packers. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  started  our  educational  campaign  late.  The  fact  that 
we  ignored  the  Brand  conference  in  November  seems  to  have  precipitated 
the  fight  and  fixed  the  minds  of  Burke  and  his  kind  in  the  notion  that  only 
the  Government  is  powerful  enough  to  bring  the  packers  to  time. 

"  Educational  campaign  late  "  is  underscored  with  red.  "  The  fact 
that  we  ignored  the  Brand  conference  in  November  seems  to  have 
precipitated  the  fight "  is  underscored  in  red. 

There  are  these  points  in  our  favor:  This  administration  has  not  <i^^*"^^?^ 
business  by  prosecutions,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  known  as  appealing  to  tn 
mob  spirit.    It  does  not  wish  to  spend  money,  as  its  revenues  are  in  bad  sna^- 
It  nmst  come  before  the  coi-porations  for  political  subscriptions  shortly, 
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tbe  convention  is  aliQnst  nt  hand.  Congressmen  wish  to  go  borne  to  attend  ti 
their  fences. 

Wtiat  we  can  do. 

Senator  Norbis.  Who  is  talking? 

Mr.  Lasateb.  This  is  this  committee  talking. 

Senator  Norhis.  That  is  all  right.    That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lasater.  To  show  you  that  the  plan  of  operation  was  bein{ 
carried  out. 

Senator  Page,  They  were  not  going  home  to  "  attend  to  thei: 
fences"  in  1917? 

Mr.  Lasater.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  get  the  exact  date.  I 
may  have  been  1916— the  date  given  is  April  W.  It  must  have  beei 
the  year  previous. 

Senator  Page.  It  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  IjASATER.  April  8  is  given,  hut  the  year  is  not  given  at  tha 
point. 

The  Chaibhan,  The  convention  approaching  would  indicate  it  i: 
the  early  part  of  1916. 

Mr.  Lasater,  The  early  part  of  1916;  that  is  when  it  was, 

"  What  we  can  do,"  in  the  center  of  the  page,  is  underscored 
[Reading:] 

We  have  worked  out  mi  uniler^itnniltihle  nchenie  for  current  disseminotio) 
by  the  Government  of  oRlcinl  data,  whtcli  will  rllrwt  the  attention  of  the  cattle 
men  partlculnrly  to  the  beef,  and  tettch  them  how  to  analyze  beef  marke 
conditions  as  afrecting  live-stock  prices.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  seem 
to  favor  the  esperiuient. 

The  Lever  agricultural  bill  <^mmltN  the  Department  of  Agrii^ulture  to  th' 
eenerni  supervision  of  all  agricultural  subjects  which  are  now  scattered  througl 
several  departments.  The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  now  probably  nine 
tenths  of  the  data  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  Is  th 
particular  pet  of  the  present  Secretary. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers  AsMM'iatlon  was  badly  split  on  the  subject  of  em 
ploying  Judge  Sam  Cowan  as  couusel,  and  jtrobabiy  would  not  favor  anothe 
split  growing  out  of  the  dlfTereiicea  of  opinion  between  the  radicals  and  con 
Bervatives.  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Nail  are  powerful  and  respected  and  eer 
lainly  the  committee  will  hestitate  before  dlKcredltlng  them. 

In  reading  this  correspondence  you  will  find  they  differentiatec 
betvreen  the  cattlemen — the  conservatives,  those  who  favored  tb 
packers,  and  the  radicals,  those  who  did  not.     [Reading :] 

They  were  two  of  those  witnesses. 

Tlie  Kansas  aaaociatlon  is  headed  by  W.  J.  Todd,  a  sane,  true,  honest  Scotch 

That  Is  the  ussoclntlon  in  which  they  said  they  apparently  controlled  then: 
but  really  did  not. 

"  The  Kansas  association  is  headed  by  W.  J.  Todd,  a  sane,  true,  honest  Scotch 
man,  who,  while  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  Indorsement  by  his  associatloi 
of  the  marketing  committee's  plans,  nevertheless  has  appointeil  a  good  con: 
mittee  who  have  an  appointment  with  the  packers.  This  last  may  have  been  Ii 
lerfered  with  by  Mr.  Fisher's  fiasco  at  Washington,  as  we  are  Informed  th 
committee  has  gone  on  to  Washington  for  a  conference.  We  must  beat  li 
ndnd  that  Mr.  Fisher  repeatedly  stated  that  bis  clients  would  not  be  satisfiei 
with  any  Information  volunteered  or  any  books  shown  to  accountants  or  repre 
sentatlves  of  cattlemen.  He  Insisted  upon  an  otDclal  investigation  under  oatl 
and  with  power  to  subpipna  all  documents  and  intend  to  follow  the  produc 
through  every  stage  and  however  admixed  with  other  goods,  stating  that  th 
packers  have  some  hidden  methods  which  the  books  do  not  show,  and  tha 
frankly  he  does  not  and  will  not  believe  the  packers'  books. 

"The  circumstances  which  cau'e  dls-satlsf action  to  the  cattlemen  are  few  an. 
in  onr  opinion  for  the  most  part  important  only  as  they  cause  irritation.    The; 
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should  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage.  If  we  are  to  avoid  indictments  we 
must  immediately  decide  upon-sucli  steps  as  wiil  first  bring  better  feeling  by 
allowing  a  disposition  to  cooperate." 

"  If  we  are  to  avoid  indictments  "  is  underscored  in  red. 

"  Second.  Gret  something  cooperative  started  which  can  not  be  finished  for 
some  time." 

Senator  Page.  How  did  you  get  at  the  private  views  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  This  was  read,  sir,  into  the  hearing  on  the  28th  day 
of  January  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  investi- 
gating the  packers. 

Senator  Norris.  Was  it  not  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  think  this  was  read  into  the  record  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Henry  investigation? 

Mr.  Lasater.  This  was  read  into  the  records  here.    [Reading :] 

"Third.  See  that  our  friends  in  the%  cattle  organizations  do  organize  so 
as  to  discredit  and  undermine  Walter  Fisher,  de  Ricqles,  and  Jastro  con- 
spiracy. 

"  Fourth.  Get  together  all  the  political  strength  to  persuade  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  not  to  report  out  the  Borland  resolution 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  a  bill  for  congressional  inquiry. 

"Fifth.  To  so  combine  the  question  of  the  packers  investigation  with  the 
more  corapreliensh  e  scheme  mentioned  by  Fisher  that  the  whole  undertaking 
will  appear  so  colossal  as  to  be  unattractive. 

"  Sixth.  See  if  the  Bureau  of  Markets  can  not  be  induced  to  start  to  publish 
data  and  familiarize  Itself  with  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
begin  to  represent  ihe  cattlemen  In  all  disputes. 

"  Seventh.  See  If  the  live-stock  exchanges  can  not  be  Induced  to  help  dis- 
sipate some  misunderstandings,  to  be  at  the  hearing,  offer  to  undertake  to 
agree  with  the  live-stock  men  as  to  the  hour  to  start  tlie  market.  It  might  be 
considereil  whether  the  exchange  could  not  by  ringing  a  bell  and  resuming  the 
responsibility  of  determhilng  when  the  market  should  start,  do  away  with 
this  charge." 

Mr.  Twombly  tells  me  they  do  that  at  Indianapolis,  They  do  some  other 
things  there  also,  which  we  will  show  tbe  commission  later. 

"  Eighth.  Could  there  not  be  publisheil  current  expert  comments  upon  the 
beef  markets  which  could  be  read  by  the  commission  men  and  farmers  so  that 
the  explanation  of  breaks  and  liuotuatlons  could  be  understood  at  the  time? 

"  Ninth.  Could  we  favor  a  permanent  marketing  committee  of  the  live-stock 
men  and  packers  to  meet  periodically,  and  have  we  not  unnecessarily  antag- 
onized the  commission  men?  Might  not  a  grievance  committee  of  the  live- 
stock exchanges  talk  things  over  -before  they  start  their  campaigns  of  mis- 
representations?" 

In  our  opinion  the  Bowles  campaign  against  the  country  buying  has  Inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  cattlemen,  even  those  who  favored  the  practice. 

We  believe  the  situation  to  be  serious  and  recommend  that  due  consideration 
be  immeiUately  given  to  it,  and  that  everything  be  done  in  every  direction  to 
head  off  the  present  movenu^nt  and  to  relieve  the  tension.  We  believe  that  as 
it  stands  to-day  nothing  could  stop  criminal  prosecutions,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  dangerous  where  men  like  Burke,  who  have  been  in  the  business  all 
their  lives,  regard  trivial  and  Irrelevant  circumstances  as  conclusively  proving 
unlawful  operations. 

"We  believe  the  situation  to  be  serious  and  recommend  that  due 
consideration  be  immediately  given  to  it "  is  underscored  in  red. 
"We  believe  that  as  it  stands  to-day  nothing  could  stop  criminal 
prosecutions,"  is  underscored  in  red. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  have  the  impression  the  consumer  Is 
being  badly  used.  Chairman  Corlln,  at  the  close  of  the  hearing,  said  that 
even  if  the  packers  and  live-stock  men  found  they  could  adjust  their  dlfUculties 
amicably,  there  was  still  the  consumer  to  be  considered. 
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This  is  signed  by  E.  C.  McManus,  J.  M.  Chaplin,  and  Arthur  B. 
White,  and  it  went  to  all  the  packers. 

Senator  Noanis.  Were  these  gentlemen  constituting  a  committee 
of  some  kind  ? 

Mr.  LiASAT£B.  A  committee  created  by  Swift  &  Co.,  and  then  later 
taken  over  by  all  the  packers. 

Senator  Nohbis.  They  appointed  this  as  a  committee  on  ways  and 
means  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  As  a  committee  on  ways  and  means  to  prevent  the 
investigation  now  taking  place. 

The  Chamma.n.  A  board  of  strategy  i 

Senator  Norbis,  A  sort  of  a  war  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lasater.  And  you  will  see,  when  you  go  into  it,  that  the 
recommendation  was  carried  out,  iaoth  as  to  the  live-stock  organiza- 
tions, and  that  practically  every  recommendation  that  that  com- 
mittee made  was  acted  upon  by  the  packers.  This  is  too  voluminous 
for  me  to  attempt  to  liandle  every  point  that  is  made;  but  there  is 
one  point  as  to  the  influence  the  packers  have  upon  the  banks  of 
the  country  affecting  the  credit  of  the  live-stock  producers,  which  I 
am  going  to  a.sk  to  be  given  a  few  minutes  to  present  to  you. 

Senator  Xorbis.  Before  you  leave  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
those  men  who  have  signed  it.    Are  they  connected  with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Lasater.  All  of  them;  yes,  sir.  A  copy  was  sent  to  G.  F. 
Swift,  jr.,  Harold  H.  Swift,  L.  A.  Carton.  F.  S.  Hayward,  Henry 
Veeder,  J.  M.  Chaplin,  A.  D.  White,  T.  E.  Wilson,  Edward  Morris, 
jr.,  F.  E.  White,  and  Thomas  Creigh. 

Senator  Nohris.  These  are  all  packers? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Packers.  You  will  find  the  entire  gi'oup  of  packers 
got  these  recommendations. 

Senator  Norkim,  These  men  who  signed  it,  who  made  the  recom- 
mendations, they  are  packers,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lasater.  They  are  in  the  packers'  employ.  I  know  Mr.  Mc- 
Manus personally.  I  have  met  him  at  many  conventions.  He 
handles  the  legal  department  for  Swift  &  Co. 

Senatcr  Norbih,  Ihey  are  mostly  lawyers,  those  fellows? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Lawyers  and  publicity  men,  I  believe  they  term 
themselves.  J.  M.  Chaplin  and  R,  D.  White  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  personally;  but  they  are  connected  either 

Mr.  Keid.  Arthur  D.  White  is  the  publicity  agent. 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  knew  he  was  something  like  that. 

Senator  Norris.  They  were  not  engaged  in  publicity  when  they 
did  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  public  at  that  time. 

Senator  Norris,  This  is  a  confidential  report? 

Mr.  Lasater.  A  confidential  report. 

Senator  Norris.  And  Mr.  Heney  brought  this  out  in  his  investi- 
gation before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norris.  And  that  is  where  you  got  it? 

Mr.  Lasater,  That  is  where  I  got  it.  I  want  to  say  this,  gentle- 
men, you  will  find  it  is  shown  conclusively  by  this  investigation  that 
(he  five  big  packers  of  the  country  buy  cattle  on  an  agreed  per 
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cent — ^that  is,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — ^the  country  over.  That  was 
read  into  the  reCords,  the  exact  percentage  according  to  which  each 
packer  is  to  handle  the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  they  raised  to  carry  on  this  campaign 
against  the  investigation  was  proportioned  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Lasater.  On  the  same  percentage  at  which  they  buy  live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  attach  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Lasater, 
a  statement  showing  the  proportion? 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  would  take  some  time  to  hunt  it  up,  but  I  will 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  brought  out  in  one  of  the  letters. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  is  brought  out,  but  I  have  not  the  matter  indexed, 
and  I  would  not  know  how  to  turn  to  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lasater  and  printed  in  full,  following  his  statement.) 

Mr.  Lasater  (reading) : 

Personal.  Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson.  pre.sident.  Borland  resolution.  This  is  a  letter 
from  C.  S.  Bowman  to  T.  E.  Wilson. 

Senator  Norris  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mr.  Bowman  is  an  employee  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  and 
T.  E.  Wilson  is  president  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Successors  of  S.  &  S. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Knivitz  is  the  examiner  who  is  testi- 
fying at  this  time.    [Reading:] 

Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  Kruvitz  examined  the  files  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  I  will  put 
him  on  the  stand  later  in  regard  to  that. 
"  Borland  resolution  " — 

That  is  the  subject  of  this  telegram — 

"Your  telegram  on  this  was  received  yesterday' afternoon  while  I  was  away 
from  the  office.  I  reached  Mr.  Hill  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  the  people  at  the  yards  who  might  do  us  some  good  had  already 
gone  home  for  the  day,  we  would  handle  it  this  morning. 

"  Mr.  Hill  circulated  around  among  the  commission  men  to  ascertain  how 
they  stood,  and  the  joint  result  of  our  influence — ^Morris's,  Armour's,  and 
Swift's — was  the  sending  of  about  12  telegrams  from  commission  men  asking 
no  action  be  taken  at  this  time  as  it  would  be  deterimental  to  the  producer." 

That  is,  this  Borland  investigation  they  were  getting  action  on. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  packers  had  telegrams  sent  in  to  the  effect 
that  the  investigation  would  damage  the  producer? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir — ^had  the  banks  and  commission  men  send 
the  telegrams. 

This  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Heney : 

The  commission  men  all  rent  their  offices  in  the  Exchange 'Building  at  the 
stockyards,  and  the  stockyards  at  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Commissioner,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Morris  family.  Over  51  per  cent  is  in  the  Morris  family,  ana 
Armour  and  Swift  and  Wilson,  jointly,  so  that  they  all  control  the  building  ui 
which  the  offices  are  rente<l  and  control  the  stockyards  in  which  the  commission 
men  do  their  business. 

Mr.  Hill  is  who? 

Mr.  Kravitz.  Connecteil  with  the  Kansas  City  plant  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Heney.  And  Hill  has  to  do  with  the  buying  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  nogi» 
there ;  does  he?    He  has  charge  of  that  end  of  it? 

Mr.  KBAV^Tz.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  the  correspondence  shows  that;  I  recollect  now. 

Air   ICb  witz    Yes 

Mr!  Heney.  ""  Mr.'  Hill,"  who  is  the  man  who  attends  to  buying  sheep,  cattle, 
and  hogs  at  the  Kansas  City  yards  for  the  Wilson  Co.—"  Mr.  Hill  circuiaieu 
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around  among  the  comml3.-jlon  men  to  ascertain  how  they  stood  and  the  Joint 
result  of  our  influence,  ^[orris's.  Armour's,  mid  Swift's  wna  the  sending  of  about 
12  telegrams  from  comini.s-sion  men  asking  no  action  be  take  at  this  time  as  It 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  producer. 

"  In  the  meantime  we  wen-  working  with  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Inter  State;  Mr, 
CoHett,  of  the  Yardi*  Co.;  and  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  Drovers." 

That  is  the  Drovers  National  Busk,  and  that  la  controlled  by  the  big  packers 
and  the  stockyards,  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  AU  in  Kansns  Cityl 

Mr.  Lasatek.  All  in  Kansas  City. 

"  Mr.  Newman  wired  a  friend  of  his  in  Kansas  to  have  Congressuiun  Taggnrt 
apply  as  much  pressure  as  could  be  done  consistently  to  have  the  Investigation 
stopped  in  the  Interest  of  the  producer.  Mr.  Peter  floebel,  of  the  Comnierclnl 
National  Bank,  wire^I  Taggnrt  along  the  same  Hues.  Illiewlse  Mr.  Prouty  of  the 
Exchange  State  Bank. 

■■  On  Monday  Mr.  Hill  will  see  Mr.  Cowglll.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  S.  W. 
Cattle  I.onn  Co.,  a  prominent  cuttle  raiser.  ex-State  treasurer,  and  a  Democratic 
politician,     •     *     •." 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  politician? 

Mr.  L.\SATER.  He  is  a  politician  and  cattle  raiser;  that  is,  Mr. 
CowgiU. 

The  Ch.*irman.  He  is  the  man  I  want  to  get  a  line  on. 

Mr.  Lasateb.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Southwestern  Cattle 
Loan  Co.,  which  is  a  packer  institution  largely  controlled  by  them. 
[Reading:] 

"*  •  •  who  will  see  Kenper,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  President  of  the 
Commerce  Trust  Co.,  and  together  we  hope  they  will  do  some  wire  pulling  that 
will  prove  beneficial.    They  are  able  to  do  It,  and  we  hope  to  accomplish  it. 

'■  To-day  we  met  Mr.  I>iir!'ey.  Ji  friend  of  Hills  and  mine,  a  cuttle  raiser  of 
AmarlUo,  who  Is  going  to  the  latter  place  ti)-nlght  to  attend  a  stockmen's 
lioiLvimtion.    He  Is  with  us  and  will  do  what  he  cnii  for  us  at  the  convention. 

"  To-inorrow  niornlnfi  I  meet  Mr.  Hovey  and  wHI  frame  up  a  wire  to 
Fugtia,  n'^esUlent  of  a  hunk  at  .Amnrllio,  an  ofiiter  of  tlie  Panhandle  South- 
west Cuttle  Raisers  .^ssocnatlon,  and  a  very  extensive  ranch  man  himself. 
Hovey  tliinkw  without  doubt  Fuqua  will  go  just  as  far  with  us  in  this  proposi- 
tion as  he  can  and  that  being  somewhat  a  diplomat  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
convention  in  the  way  that  will  at  least  not  do  ua  any  dama^se. 

"The  Mercantile  Club,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans..  will  probably  send  a  wire  to 
ConRressman  Taggart  along  the  lines  we  suggest" 

In  Kansas  City.  Kans,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  will  be  able  to  ?how  that  Armour. 
Swift,  and  the  Burlington  Hailroad  own  a  large  tract  of  lanil  which  they  have 
been  developing  jointly,  and  I  think  we  can  show  that  baa  something  to  do,  per- 
haps, with  their  Influence  with  the  Mercantile  Club  of  Kansns  City. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  secret  diplomacy? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  would  term  that "'  .secret  diplomacy  "  ;  yes,  sir. 

Again  quoting  from  the  letters; 

"Uur  friend  Swlnney  of  the  First  National  also  wired  Senators  Stone  and 
Iteed  stilting  it  wti>>  an  inopportune  time  to  stir  this  matter  up. 

"  In  short,  we  have  as  many  lines  working  as  we  feel  can  do  os  any  good  at 
ilils  time  and  Inlend  to  fellow  them  up.  I  anticipate  more  than  can  be  done  by 
Cowtcill  &  Kmger  on  Monday  than  all  the  rest  combined. 

"  I  liad  quite  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hovey  of  the  International  this  morning, 
who  is  unquestionably  very  friendly  to  our  Interests  and  gave  me  an  Insight  as 
to  the  standing  of  several  of  his  large  depositors,  one  of  whom  was  Landergln 
ul  I.nndergin  Bros.,  of  Amarlllo,  who  testifled  In  Washington  a  short  time  ago. 
Sir.  Hovey  was  of  the  opinion  a  large  majority  of  the  cattle  raisers  were  against 
us  which  opinion  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Collett " — 

Mr.  Collett  handles  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards : 

III  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  street  railroads  are  owned  by 
Armour. 
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The  Chairman.  They  also  handle  grape  juice  [laughter]. 
Mr.  Lasater.  I  believe  so.     [Reading.] 

The  interests  of  the  packers  In  Kansas  City  are  more  ramifying,  the  rami- 
fications are  greater  tlum  perliaps  in  any  otlier  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
not  even  excepting  Chicago,  where  they  are  very  great,  as  I  will  be  able  to 
show  to  the  commission  by  sworn  testimony.  They  reach  into  banks,  particu- 
larly, and  they  reach  into  banks  all  over  the  country. 

As  I  said  before.  I  think  we  will  show  that  they  reai'hed  into  the  banks  at 
Detroit,  and  in  Detroit  the  A.  A.  C.  Co.  cooperates  with  them  in  the  rendering 
business,  as  we  showed  in  Philadelphia  and  as  we  will  show  in  other  large 
cities,  and  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  Detroit  of  the  rendering  business, 
where  it  is  paying  prices  scandalously  low  for  shop  waste  to  the  butchers,  as  we 
proved  at  the  Philadelphia  hearing.  The  A.  A.  C.  Co.  is  quite  influential,  also 
having  certain  banking  connections. 

Wilson  &  Co.  is  being  financed  by  a  group  of  New  York  banks,  which  are  intei 
ested  themselves  very  actively  In  the  extension  of  the  business,  to  acquire  other 
independent  plants,  and  they  have  been  acquiring  quite  a  number  of  independent 
plants  during  the  last  year,  and  we  will  show  presently  correspondence  relating 
to  that,  showing  the  Interest  taken  by  certain  bankers  In  backing  up  Wilson  & 
Co.  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  these  Independents. 

Commissioner  Mubdock.  Of  course,  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  any  of  the  bankers  are  Interested  In  a  street  railway  company. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Mubdock.  We  knew  they  were  in  the  tanneries  and  in  the  can- 
neries and  In  the  chemical  companies,  but  this  is  the  first  indication  of  street 
railways. 

Mr.  Heney.  The  street  railway  situation  In  Kansas  City  was  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  The  Kansas  City  Star,  when  Mr.  Nelson,  the  editor,  was  alive,  had 
quite  a  fight  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  overcapitalized  and  giv- 
ing poor  service  and  wanting  to  get  a  new  15-year  franchise,  and  they  had  quite 
a  scrap  on  there  for  some  time  by  referendum,  and  so  on. 

.1.  Ogden  Armour  is  the  packer.  It  appears  that  J.  Ogden  Armour  invests — 
and  Swifts  do  the  same,  and  Morris  do  the  same — they  invest  individually  in  dif- 
ferent enterprises.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  It  Is  an  Individual  invest- 
ment or  a  corporation  investment,  because  it  will  be  carried  along  in  the  books, 
and  it  will  not  indicate,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  CroU  here  before  the 
commission  In  regard  to  their  Chicago  stockyards  proposition — It  will  not  show 
which  it  is. 

The  packers,  until  this  expose,  always  contended  that  the  packers 
had  no  control  over  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago.  That  is  now 
shown  to  be  under  Armour  control,  and  has  been  for  some  years  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  did  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Lasater.  We  did  not  know  it,  even  as  late  as  December  6  of 
1.916.  J.  Ogden  Armour  denied  that  the  packers  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Chicago  yards.  That  is  one  of  the  points  the  live-stock  pro- 
ducers have  always  contended  with  the  packers,  that  the  yards,  at 
least,  should  not  be  under  packer  control. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  strange  that  should  happen  without  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Lasater.  It  is ;  yes,  sir.    [Reading :] 

Mr.  Arthur  Meeker  testified  here  before  the  hearing  In  April,  1916,  before  the 
committee,  that  neither  J.  Ogden  Armour  individually  or  Armour  &  Co.  had  any 
Interest  in  the  stockyards  at  Chicago,  directly  or  indirectly.  That  was  one  of 
the  important  questions  before  the  committee — the  control  of  the  stockyards. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meeker  is  the  man  referred  to  that  would 
have  to  meet  some  charges  or  else  get  Mr.  Meeker  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

Now,  it  appears  from  Mr.  CroU  that  there  was  on  the  books  at  that  time,  and 
had  been  for  several  years,  an  account  "  J.  Ogden  Armour  No.  4."    He  said  that 
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investment  In  the  ChicsKo  Stock  Yards  was  in  Mr.  Armour's  personal  account 
until  some  InileBnlte'  time,  which  he  cnuUl  not  aaine.  He  could  not  soy  whether 
it  was  two  jears,  or  six  months,  when  Mr.  Armour  was  included  In  the  nssets 
of  Armour  &  Co.  There  was  no  action  In  the  board  of  directors  on  the  matter; 
there  was  no  action  tn  wrltlnR  by  J.  Ogden  Armour;  nothlnp  to  indicate  on 
the  hooks,  or  anywhere  else,  whether  It  is  still  J.  Ogden  Armour  privately, 
personally,  or  whether  it  Is  Armour  &  Co. 

That  is  true  of  a  greut  menuy  other  Inveatments  which  we  h«ve  secitred  in- 
formation In  rexnrtl  to:  The  investments  of  Morris.  Investments  of  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  and  Investments  of  different  ludivldualM  of  Swift, 

For  many  years  these  Investments  would  be  carried  along  In  the  name  of 
the  original  owner,  sometimes  tn  other  names,  sometimes  in  the  nnmes  of  em- 
ployees of  Swift  or  Armour,  and  so  on.  who  carried  them  as  trustees,  as  It 
turns  out  later,  hut  im  the  face  of  it  ilo  not  BHJenr  to  be  trustees.  We  have 
a  Kreat  many  Instances  of  that. 

Commissioner  &(i'ri>dck.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  As  you  know,  the 
packers  are  goln^  extensively  Into  the  canned  i;oods  business. 

Mr.  Heney.  Tea ;  very  largely. 

Commissioner  Mumdock.  A  vital  factor  in  cannint;  goods  Is  tin. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  That  tin  Is  furnished  by  the  American  Tin  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hbset.  Tes. 

Commissioner  Miiii>ock.  Which  Is  connected,  In  turn,  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Mtjbdock.  Do  you  And  any  trace  of  packer  ownership  In 
American  Tin? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.    I  have  not  the  details  of  It  in  mind. 

Commissioner  Mitbdock.  If  we  ever  reach  the  stage  In  this  country  where  it 
ia  a  matter  of  absorption  between  the  Unltwl  States  Steel  and  the  packers,  ray 
private  opinion  Is  that  the  packers  have  shown  capacity  to  absorb  the  United 
Slates  Steel. 

Just  one  moi^  item  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  In  connection  with  and  affecting  live-stock  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  you  do  that.  Part  of  the  matter  you 
have  has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  where  these  packers  were  having 
telegrams  sent  in  that  these  investigations  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  producer. 

Mr.  Lasater.  You  will  find  in  every  live-stock  association  of  the 
country  the  packers  are  represented.  That  is  a  fact;  you  can  not 
ignore  it,  and  we  had  just  as  well  admit  it. 

Senator  Norris.  It  is  quite  apparent.  They  thought  such  telegrams 
would  have  more  influence  with  the  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  was  the  reason  of  it. 

Senator  Norris.  And  they  would  get  some  producers  to  wire  in- 
stead of  the  packers  doing  it  tliemselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Kemper  pursued  this 
matter?     Have  you  any  further  trace  of  it? 

Mr,  Lasater.  This  gentleman  writing  this  letter,  Mr.  Bowman, 
stated  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  "  Did  "  or  was  going  to  1 

Mr.  Lasatek.  This  is  continued.  Let  me  go  on  with  it.  That  was 
an  injection ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  in.  This  is  continuing  the 
letter  from  Bowman  to  Wilson,  which  I  was  reading  from : 

"The  Mercontile  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kana.,  will  probably  send  a  wire  to 
Con^essman  TaRgart  alons  the  lines  we  suggest.  Our  friend  Swinney  of  the 
First  National  also  wired  Senators  Stone  and  Reed  stating  It  was  aa  inoppor- 
tune time  to  stir  this  matter  up." 
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That  has  been  read  once. 

"  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hovey  of  the  Inter-State  this  morning,  who 
is  unquestionably  very  friendly  to  our  interests  and  gave  us  an  insight  as  to 
the  standing  of  several  of  his  large  depositors." 

There  is  another  evidence  of  danger. 

"An  insight  as  to  the  standing  of  several  of  his  large  depositors,  one  of  whom 
was  Landergin  of  Landergin  Bros.,  of  Amarillo,  who  testified  in  Washington  a 
short  time  ago." 

At  that  point  I  was  called  to  the  stand.    [Reading :] 

By  Mr.  Hexey:  Q.  Mr.  Lasater,  you  are  under  oath? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Landergin  is  a  wealthy  buyer  and  shipper  of  cattle,  is  he  not? — ^A.  Not 
only  that ;  he  is  a  large  operator  in  cattle  as  well  as  producer  in  cattle. 

Q.  And  doubtless  borrows  heavily  at  times? — A.  I  know  him  to  be  a  very 
heavy  borrower;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  hoping  to  bring  about  this  investigation? — A.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  it;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  He  was  active  in  something  which  the  packers  re- 
garded as  adverse  to  them. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes.  The  files  show  some  close  relationship  between  Armour  and 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works  also;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Armour  and 
Mr.  Prince,  whose  ownership  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  was  brought  be- 
fore the  commission,  are  interested  in  a  powder  company  which  has  a 
$20,000,000  contract  with  the  Government  at  the  present  time. 

I  only  mention  these  facts  as  showing  the  ramifications  to  some  extent. 

"  Mr.  Hovey  was  of  the  opinion  a  large  majority  of  the  cattle  raisers  were 
against  us,  which  opinion  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Collett. 

"Mr.  Hovey  feels  the  packers  are  giving  the  public  a  square  deal  and  this 
being  the  case  should  court  an  investigation  as  to  cost  alive,  cost  to  manufac- 
ture, and   selling  price. 

"All  of  the  packers  were  working  on  this  this  morning,  prominently  among 
them   C.    W,    Armour." 

Q.  C.  W.  Armour  is  a  brother,  is  he,  of  J.  Ogden  Armour? 

A.  A  nephew,   I  think. 

Q.  And  he  is  located  at  Kansas  City,  is  he  not? 

A.  I  think  so.    He  is  either  a  nephew  or  a  cousin. 

Mr.  Heney.  He  is  superintendent  there ;  took  the  place  of  W.  D.  Miles. 

Here  is  the  telegram  in  quotations :  "  Keep  us  posted."  I  will  read 
the  telegram: 

OSB'G 

CC'CHH 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  dictated  I  have  talked  to  Collett  by  phone,  who 
stated  Swinney  wired  Senators  Stone  and  Reed  to  "put  the  skids"  under  this 
proposition  and  get  rid  of  it.  Downing,  president  of  the  New  England  Na- 
tional, also  wired ;  likewise  Huttig,  president  of  the  National  Reserve  Bank. 
Mr.  Collett  told  me  he  would  be  in  Chicago  next  Monday  and  here  next  Tues- 
day.   Perhaps  you  will  get  a  chance  to  see  him. 

R.  S.  Bowman. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  further  about  Kemp- 
er's activities? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No;  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  did. 
Mr.  Lasater.  Again  questioning: 

Mr.  Heney.  "  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Inter-State,  this 
morning  " — 

That  is  a  bank  that  is  connected  wltli  the  Stock  Yards  Co. ;  that  is,  It  Js 
Interallied  there. 

"  who  is  unquestionably  very  friendly  to  our  Interests  and  gave  me  an  Insight 
as  to  the  standing  of  several  of  his  large  depositors,  one  of  whom  was  Lander- 
gin. of  Landergin  Bros.,  of  Amarillo,  who  testlfioil  In  Washington  a  short  time 
ago," 
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L-aiutergin.  as  Mr,  Lasater  says,  wa-H  presfdetit  of  the  cattlenien'a  ossocia- 
rlon.    was   it? 

Mr.  Larateb.  No;  lie  in  vive  president  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Assocla- 
(ioii.   an<l  lias  been  one  of  the  active  proiniiti^rs  of  thla  investlRation. 

That  is  a  statement  in  iest)onse  to  a  4|uestioii  made  by  myself. 
Then  Hovey  wii-es  back  to  Bowman  and  states  that  he  was  advised 
as  to  the  condition  of  Landergin's  account  by  Mr.  Hovey. 

The  Chairman,  Do  yon  know  whetlier  they  made  any  effort  to 
turn  on  pressnie  through  the  bank? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  only  know  John  Landergin  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible men  of  my  acquaintance.  Since  this  publicity  I  have  not  met 
him.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  live  stock  producers  called  by  the 
packers  "  radicals." 

Senator  Norri-s.  Does  he  know  his  bank  gave  information  as  to  his 
financial  standing? 

Mr,  L.VSATEE.  I  do  not  suppose  he  knew  it  until  it  was  made  public 
by  this  investigation.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Landergin  since  this  hap- 
pened, so  I  have  had  no  e.xpression  from  him  in  regard  to  it. 

Commenting  on  the  tremendous  banking  influence  the  packers 
wield,  an  extract  taken  from  the  Chicago  Examiner,  of  September 
18,  1915,  reads  as  follows: 

And  it  Is  likewise  known  that  the  packers  hodi  n  whip  hand  In  many  of  the 
Cliica^o  banks.  Ah  iin  Indication  of  what  power  the  packers  hold  in  Chicago 
finatices,  the  following  Inforruiitlon  is  Klveii  by  a  banker. 

J.  (>K(Ien  .Armour  is  a  director  of  the  Continental  &  Coinmerdul  National 
Bank,  ttie  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  the  Hibernian 
Banking  Association,  and  he  also  owns  a  KootI  siite<l  block  of  stock  in  the  First 
Natloiiul  Bank,  tlie  Central  Trust  Co.,  the  Iliiuols  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  the 
Nc)rthern  Trust  Co. 

Edwnrrt  Morris  and  the  Swifts  are  heavy  stnckliol<1ers  in  the  First  National 
Banl{.  Joseph  M.  Cudaiiy  and  Loula  F.  Swift  are  directors  of  tlie  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic.  E.  F.  Swift  Is  n  director  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank.  And  then  there  are  the  Stock  Yards  Savings  Bank,  Live  Stock  Exchange 
National  Bank,  and  the  Drovers'  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  almost  exclusively 
owned  by  packers. 

In  addition  to  the  abo^'e  Chicago  Examiner  references,  J.  Ogden 
Armc.ur  is  a  director  in  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City; 
Arthur  Meeker,  vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  is  a  director  in  the 
Peoples'  Stock  Yards  State  Bank ;  and  George  E.  Marcy,  president 
of  the  Armour  Grain  Co.,  is  a  director  in  the  Union  Trust  Co.  Bank 
of  Chicago.  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  are  the  dominating  factors 
in  live-stock  credits  the  country  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement:  I  have  been 
a  large  producer  and  shipper  of  live  stock  for  more  than  30  years. 
I  have  rarely  handled  less  than  5,000  cattle,  and  many  times  over 
20,000,  a  year.  So  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the  packer  through 
all  these  years,  and  I  have  watched  him  grow.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  way  to  successfully  contend  with  the  packer— I  mean 
the  five  big  pacKers — except  by  the  Government  taking  charge  of 
them;  and  I  believe  this  investigation  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out,  if  those  facts 
are  properly  got  in  shape  so  they  can  be  appreciated,  will  bear  out 
that  statement. 

Senator  Norris.  You  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  own 
the  packing  houses,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Lasater.  I  think  the  Government  ought  at  least  to  operate  the 
packing  houses  of  the  five  large  packers  until  some  reforms  are  in- 
stituted. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  take  them  over,  and 
should  get  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Priebe,  and  Mr.  Heyl  to 
operate  the  packing  houses,  do  you  think  that  would  better  the  situa- 
tion at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  improve  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  take  them  over,  and 
put  Mr.  Garfield  in  charge  of  the  packing  houses,  and  he  were  to 
operate  them  like  he  has  the  coal  business,  would  that  improve  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people  are  honest,  and  I  think  we  are  a  reasonably  eflS- 
cient  people ;  and  I  can  not  but  think  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
we  can  find  men  of  the  necessary  intelligence  and  honesty  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Norris.  If  we  had  the  same  kind  of  men  to  run  it,  is  it 
not  true  that,  if  the  Government  ran  it,  all  of  these  things  would  be 
public,  instead  of  being  covered  up  as  they  are  now?  In  other 
words,  if  the  Government  were  running  it,  there  would  not  be  these 
kinds  of  jobs  put  up  here? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  my  question  was  distinct  from  that.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  could  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  this  profiteering. 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  there  not  be  a  lot  of  inefficiency,  like 
there  was  in  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  would  slough  oflf  in  time,  I  think,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  would  get  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  and  an  honest 
administration  of  it. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  of  that:  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  put  in 
charge  of  one  branch  of  the  Food  Administration,  is  a  very  capable 
man.  He  was  what  they  call  a  "  live  stock  claim  agent "  for  Fome 
railroad.  His  position  was  to  keep  the  live-stock  interests  from 
being  antagonistic — and  he  was  an  artist  at  that.  In  recent  years 
the  railroads  have  not  had  the  need  for  that  class  of  men.  He  was 
taken  over  by  Swift  &  Co.,  to  handle  their  different  stockyards  in 
the  country;  he  was  largely  the  man  that  represented  Switt  &  Co. 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  live-stock  producers. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  relations  of  the  packers  to  the  railroads 
in  years  gone  by  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  the  present  situation 
as  to  the  packers  now,  because  the  rebates  that  the  big  packers  were 
able  to  command  from  the  railroads  were  largely  what  gave  them 
the  advantage  over  the  little  packers  throughout  the  country  and 
gradually  enabled  them  to  eliminate  competition. 

You  take  it  as  it  is  to-day — we  have  three  great  groups  of  finan* 
ciers  in  this  country :  The  Morgarf  group,  the  Rockefeller  group  (the 
National  City  Bank),  and  the  packing-house  group. 

In  many  things  these  three  groups  are  merged.  By  studying 
simply  the  packers'  situation  you  can  not  account  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  situation.  If  you  take  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, these  three  groups  of  financiers,  you  can  find  a  reason  for  the 
organization  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  got  together. 
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The  CuAiRHAN.  Do  you  correlate  these  other  oi^nizatious  with 
the  packers  in  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Labateb.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  discovery.  What  are  the  connec- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Lasatek.  All  of  these  interests  are  largely  interested  in — Brist, 
ne  will  commence  with  the  millers;  that  was  the  Brst  business  that 
was  licensed;  then  with  the  canneries,  the  milk  condensaries,  the 
creameries  and  the  packers.  You  will  &id  that  between  a  big 
packer  of  Chicago  and  a  big  banker  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  that 
you  can  not  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  CHAifiMAN.  One  of  the  Armours  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of 

Mr,  Lasatek  (interposing).  Of  the  National  City  Bank.  In  recent 
times  there  have  been  two  men  transferred  from  Armour  &  Co.  to 
high  positions  in  the  National  City  Bank.  One  of  them  is  Mr. 
Davidson.  I  could  give  both  names,  but  I  have  not  them  at  hand; 
but  I  know  that  to  Be  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lasater.  And  I  know  that  at  all  times  in  the  past,  when  you 
have  found  these  different  interests  involved  in  any  proportion, 
they  have  always  been  able  to  hang  together. 

Senator  Norris.  In  other  words,  if  they  wanted  to  get  at  a  man 
like  the  man  down  in  Texas,  whose  name  was  Laudergin,  I  think, 
and  if  they  could  not  reach  him  through  the  packers  they  would  get 
Lim  through  the  banks;  they  would  get  confidential  information  from 
the  banks  there  as  to  his  financial  standing  and  financial  needs? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Norhis.  And  then  they  would  have  the  proper  party  in 
their  interest  at  the  right  time  put  on  the  screws? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  make  this  statement  in  this  con- 
nection :  The  Old  Colony  Tnist  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est financial  institutions  in  the  East,  For  years  past  they  have  bought 
a  good  deal  of  cattle  paper.  They  buy  largely  cattle  paper  that 
goes  through  the  different  cattle  loan  institutions.  I  have  met  in 
years  gone  by  Mr.  Fousland,  who  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co. ;  he  has  particular  charge  of  this  cattle  paper. 

In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Pousland  and  a  number  of  live- 
stock producers  which  took  place  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  two  or  three 
years  ago  at  the  last  convention  of  cattle  raisers,  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Mr.  Pousland  made  a  statement,  which  I  will  quote  for  you,  to  Mr. 
Vant,  of  Omaha,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  a  number  of  ranchmen;  and 
I  will  say  that  they  are  both  good  business  men.  I  do  business  with 
Mr.  Wright's  institution.  We  had  been  chaffing  these  packer  bankers 
in  regard  to  the  influence  they  had  on  cattle  production  and  cattle 
paper.  We  said,  "  In  other  words,  you  people  treat  us  good,  get  us 
enthused  over  conditions,  and  loan  us  the  money  to  buy  cattle  or  to 
feed  cattle ;  and  then  when  Armour  needs  the  cattle  you  can  call  in 
the  loans."  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  had  business  dealings  for 
some  years  back  with  packer  institutions;  but  I  simply  make  this 
statement  to  show  the  grip  that  the  packers  have  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Pousland  got  interested  in  the  conversation  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, with  Mr.  vant  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Pousland  made  this 
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Statement — ^now,  we  are  talking  about  one  of  the  greatest  j)roducing 
interests  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  live-stock  production.  Mr. 
Pousland  went  on  to  explain  that  his  institution  handled  many  tliou- 
sands  of  dollars,  in  fact,  millions  of  dollars,  of  cattle  paper;  but  he 
said,  "  We  would  not  buy  one  dollar  of  cattle  paper  unless  it  went 
through  one  of  these  packer  institutions.  We  know^  they  have  the 
machinery  to  pass  on  this  paper,  and  we  feel,  too,  that  while  these 
different  loan  companies  only  have  a  small  capitalization,  still  the 
big  packers  would  not  see  any  paper  that  passed  through  a  loan  com- 
pany that  they  controlled  bring  to  the  buyer  a  loss.  And  so  we  are 
on  the  market  and  do  handle  cattle  paper,  but  we  limit  ourselves 
largely  to  cattle  paper  that  goes  through  these  institutions. 

Now,  here  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  East,  that  has  big  interests  in  furnishing  the  capital 
for  the  production  of  the  most  important  meat  product  of  the  farmer, 
because  cattle  mean  more  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm  than  any  other 
class  of  live  stock,  which  insists  on  getting  paper  from  us  that  goes 
through  the  hands  of  the  men  who  will  buy  our  product,  and  have  the 
power  to  decide  prices  paid  to  the  producer. 

'  That  looks  to  me  like  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  packing  influence 
has  gotten  so  far  into  the  business  of  the  country  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  meet  it  and  contend  with  it. 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Lasater  ? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  unless  you  wish  to  ask  some 
questions. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Drovers'  Journal  of  March 
12, 13,  and  14.  It  has  been  mentioned  here  in  the  committee  that  the 
object  of  the  Food  Administration  was  to  stabilize  the  markets  and 
prevent  wide  fluctuation.  I  will  read  you  a  few  headlines  on  the 
hog  market  from  this  newspaper. 

From  the  issue  of  Tuesday,  March  12 : 

Hog  prices  lower  than  Monday.  Close  fairly  good.  Bulk  of  business  50 
cents  lower  than  the  close  of  last  week. 

On  Wednesday,  March  13 : 

Hogs  again  sharply  advance,  with  top  highest  in  three  months.  General  aver- 
age prices  35  cents  above  Tuesday. 

This  is  on  the  14th : 

Heavy  kinds  advance  most.    Average,  $1  above  low  day  last  week. 

So  that,  taking  the  prices  50  cents  low  on  Tuesday  to  $1  high  on 
Thursday,  that  shows  a  difference  of  $1.50  in  a  week  on  hogs,  as  given 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  Drovers'  Journal,  the  daily  live-stock  news- 
paper of  the  Chicago  market. 

I  also  have  a  clipping  from  the  Wallace  Farmer  which  I  should 
like  to  read.  This  simply  carries  out  the  statement  that  I  read  in 
those  letters  from  Mr.  Wiihelm,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Shepard. 

Senator  Norris.  Give  the  date  and  name  of  the  paper  you  are  read- 
ing from",  please. 

Mr.  Lasater.  This  is  from  Wallace's  Farmer,  under  date  of  March 
15,  1918 : 

The  limit  of  $1.28  on  corn  futures  did  not  prevent  cash  corn  in  the  month 
selling  at  from  $1.50  to  $i:8.5  per  bushel,  simply  because  there  was  a  shortage 
of  corn,  and  people  were  willing  to  pay  those  prices  to  get  it.  There  may  be 
conditions  next  June  which  will  make  people  willing  to  pay  for  ribs  and  lard 
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more  than  lliese  niaxlroiun  prices  as  flxe<l  hy  tlie  Chicnso  Board  of  Trade 
If  so  the  packers  will  have  some  extra  profit.  Thtty  Indicate,  however,  thai 
it  is  tlip  purpose  of  the  Government  to  use  Its  Influence  to  keep  hogs  below  $2( 
per  hundredueight.  The  prices  at  whird  the  packers  have  J»een  selling  hof 
products  during  the  past  two  or  three  montlm  have  given  (hem  ahnorma 
profits. 

That  is  from  one  of  the  well-posted  hoe  men  of  the  country,  and 
confirms  what  has  been  said  by  thu  packers  themselves,  as  showi 
by  the  letters  read. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  What  is  youi 
view  on  the  beefless,  porkless,  and  lambless  days? 

Mr.  Lasatek.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  never  any  reason 
whatsoever  for  the  lambless  day.    That  was  a  mistake;  that  is  tht 
least  that  can  be  said  for  it. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Lasater.  After  the  Food  Administration  was  convinced  of  tht 
mistake  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  reasonable  thing  to  have  expected 
ihem  to  do  was  t'»  encourage  the  use  of  lamb  with  just  as  wide  pub- 
licity as  they  had  before  discouraged  the  use  of  it 
The  Chairman.  Substituting  it  for  pork  and  beef? 
Mr,  Lasater.  Yes,  sir;  and  especially  encouraging  the  use  of  tht 
i.eavy  lamb. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Food  Administration  at  first  intended  t( 
prohibit  the  killing  of  lambs  of  a  certain  weight  at  all.  That  was 
(he  intent  of  that  campaign.  Finally  they  withdrew  from  that  posi- 
tion, but  they  made  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  a  representation 
on  lamb  production  that  was  made  on  hog  production,  as  I  said  this 
morning — that  is,  to  make  the  lamb  weigh  all  that  was  economicallj 
sound  when  you  sen<l  it  to  market.  The  farmers  of  the  country  did 
that  this  last  fall;  and  they  had  the  same  experience  on  the  lamb^ 
that  the  country  had  previously  had  on  hogs — they  were  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  have  asked  them  to  advise  the  consumei-s  of  the 
country  that  it  was  really  a  patriotic  thing  for  the  producers  of  th( 
country  to  put  as  much  weight  on  the  lanios  as  they  did.  And  I  be- 
lieve if  such  representations  had  been  made  the  consumers  of  tht 
country  would  not  have  paid  any  higher  price  for  the  lighter -weigh! 
(ambs  than  for  the  heavier  lambs.  I  think  the  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try would  then  have  been  patriotic  enough  to  consider  the  heav^ 
lamb  equally  as  desirable  as  the  lighter  lamb— as  it  was,  as  a  matter  oi 
fact;  it  was  just  fed  to  a  heavier  finish,  and  carried  a  little  more 
weight — ^it  was  a  larger  cnt. 

But,  certainly,  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  tc  conserve  meats,  that 
was  something  that  the  Food  Administration  should  have  advised  tht 
consumers  of  the  country  to  do.  But  no  such  information  was  evei 
given  to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  And  the  producers  of  tht 
heavy  lambs  took  the  same  loss  as  the  piodueers  of  the  heavy  hogs  did 
The  Chairman,  In  the  meatless  days  the  people  were  permitted  tc 
eat  chicken,  were  they  not? 
Mr,  Lasater.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  the  Food  Administration  has  relaxed  tht 
lamb  embargo  and  put  an  embargo  on  chicken? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  Mr,  Chairman,  they  should  not 
have  put  any  of  these  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  meat  when 
they   were  not  necessary;  as  I  showed  this  morning,  it  was  Mr. 
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Hoover's  intent  to  break  the  beef  market  at  least  as  early  as  October ; 
he  announced  his  plan  to  do  that,  and  he  did  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  me  something  at  one  time  about  a  con- 
ference between  yourself  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  buyers ;  ivould 
you  care  to  say  anything  about  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Lasater.  I  read  that  into  the  record  this  morning.  That  was 
when  I  made  the  statement  that  this  buyer  had  said  to  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  myself  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  requested  him  to  stay  out  of  the 
beef  market  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Hoover  gave  as  his  reason  for 
the  request  that  the  market  would  go  lower ;  and  as  we  know,  it  did 
go  lower. 

This  buyer  went  on  and  explained  that,  after  some  solicitation  with 
Mr.  Hoover,  he  got  permission  to  fill  part  of  their  refrigerator  space 
in  the  ships  that  were  returning  to  England  empty,  with  what  is 
called  the  "  edible  offal "  and  "  boneless  meat."  Edible  offal  is  the 
heart,  kidney,  liver,  and  brain ;  and  boneless  meat  is  just  a  little  better 
than  that  used  by  the  canners,  in  that  they  take  out  the  bone  and  it  is 
frozen.    I  suppose  they  use  it  for  sausage  making,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  on  wheatless  days  people 
eat  more  meat,  and  on  meatless  days  they  eat  more  wheat?  That  it 
is  just  a  zigzag  proposition? 

Mr.  Lasater.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  to  eat  so  many  calories  of 
food,  and  if  you  are  deprived  of  one  kind  you  will  eat  another. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  not  been  opposed  to  the  conservation 
of  any  foods  that  the  man  that  was  supposed  to  be  posted  felt  was 
necessary.  The  point  that  I  tried  to  make,  and  did  make,  with  Mr- 
Hoover,  when  I  first  went  into  the  Food  Administration,  was,  that 
as  we  are  to-day,  we  have  no  surplus  in  our  world — ^in  the  allied 
world  and  America — of  foodstuffs  of  any  kind.  We  are  living  prac- 
tically from  hand  to  mouth.  1  tried  to  convince  Mr.  Hoover,  and  he 
recognized  the  fact,  as  shown  in  that  Creasy  letter,  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  accumulate  a  surplus  if  the  producers  of  the  country  were 
forced  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk — ^it  would  not  be  human  nature  for 
them  to  do  it — ^but  I  thought  the  Government  ought  to  advise  the  food 
producers  of  the  country  at  once  what  supplies  they  would  probably 
want,  and  I  suggested  the  statement  that  was  made  in  the  Creasy 
letter,  that  in  the  event  a  loss  was  inevitable,  if  we  got  too  much  of 
any  food  supplies,  it  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  people,  and  not 
by  a  part  of  the  people. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  just,  and  I  believe  it  is  economically  sound, 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  to  accumulate  that  surplus 
entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  producers. 

The  Ghahiman.  Your  idea  is  that,  when  he  produces  an  abundance 
of  food  supplies,  he  penalizes  himself? 

Mr.  Lasater.  That  is  exactly  what  the  producers  of  the  country 
have  done  this  season.  The  cotton  producer  has  produced  light  crops, 
and  you  see  what  the  result  has  been  on  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to 
say,  Mr.  Lasater? 

Mr.  Lasater.  No  ;  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  for  this  aft- 
ernoon, Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teagarden,  from  Montana,  wishes  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  him,  but  at  the 
conclusicn  of  the  hearing  of  to-day  I  have  a  matter  to  bring  up 
before  the  committee  nhich  I  think  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  up  immediately. 

The  Chairman,  Very  well;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  present  it, 
(The  various  data  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Lasater,  at  the 
request  of  members  of  the  committee,  are  as  follows:) 


Navy  Department, 

Bl-HFAII  OV   St'PPI.lES  AND  ArCOtJNTa, 

Maihington.  D.  C,  July  SI,  1917. 
Mr.  E.  O.  Heyl, 

Committee  on  Suppllm,  Adrtiiont  Cumminiiion, 

CouniHl  of  National  Defennc,  "WaHhington,  D.  C. 

JIy  Dear  RIb.  Hetl;  This  letter  Is  to  ackmtwleilBe  ami  to  lUiswer— sntisfac 
torlly.  I  trust — yours  of  the  23iJ  Instance,  which  rend ; 

"  The  followinR  Is  a  suuiple  iif  (MHiiiriunlcjitlons  fviiiii  poultry  dealers  that  an 
coming  to  this  (.Yimmlttee  on  tbe  uae  of  imultry : 

'■ '  We  ore  advlNetl  that  the  reinilatlons  of  tlie  department  permit  of  the  pur 
chase  and  use  of  poultri'  on  sucli  holidays  as  Thanksgiving  un<l  Christmas  aui 
occasionally  on  SundayH.  Tlierefore.  would  It  not  be  possible,  owhij;  to  the  exl 
gcDcles  of  the  present  food  Kupply,  to  waive  the  usual  regulaHons  regardlnf 
poultry  and  use  T>iirt  of  the  liiiEe  supply  nuil  surplus  which  Is  lu  warehouiei 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Butfulo.  Oliirago,  St.  Louis,  an<l  as  far  west  as  Sai 
Frant'lsco,  that  the  red  meats  may  be  conserved  for  future  use  for  both  oui 
Army  anil  Navy  at  home  and  abroad?'" 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  lioldluRs  of  dressed  poultry  In  stoniKe  oi 
June  1,  1917.  were  over  50.000,000  pounds,  and  is  an  Increase  of  more  thar 
400  per  cent  as  coinpareil  to  the  holdiiiKs  at  the  same  period  on  .Tune  1  in* 
year. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  price  of  pimltrj'  is  now  conshlerably  below  tlie  pi'lce  oi 
Iamb,  pork  products,  and  other  red  meats. 

"Will  you  lilndly  advise.  If  the  al>oi-e  fiicts  are  coiifirmeil  anil  prices  an 
relatively  artvauti'«eoiis,  If  it  would  be  |>ossll>le  to  consider  the  use  by  the  Navj 
of  jtn  uddltlounl  i|Hiiiitlty  of  i>oultry!" 

Perndt  nie  to  any  at  the  outset  tltitt  the  week  which  has  intervened  Ijetweei 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  dictitlon  of  uiy  answer  has  not  beer 
attributable  in  any  deiree  to  pressure  of  business.  Itatber  bnve  I  delayed  oi 
purpose,  because  I  wanted  to  carefully  consider  the  subject  matter  and  to  pivi 
you  in  reply  the  very  l)est  of  which  I  am  cnpalile.  iHjciiuse  I  have  every  re:is«it 
to  tbink  that  you  ami  your  associates  are  dolnt;  your  utmost  in  a  ]>atr1otli 
and  wholly  unselfish  manner  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  I'nlteil  Wtites 
which  heiUK  the  case,  it  is  at  once  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  cooperate  witl 
you  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Before  proceedlnc  to  dlitcuss  the  nterlts  of  the  case  I  shall  ask  you  to  pleasi 
permit  me  to  introduce  myself  so  that  you  may  realize  that  however  erroneous 
some  of  niy  hidivldual  views  may  prove  to  be,  I  am  very  far  from  being  av 
incTiperienced  auinteur  with  respect  to  subsistence. 

My  experience  conunenced  in  July,  1S)00.  when  I  reported  for  duty  as  supply 
(and  c<)mmissrtry)  officer  of  the  battleship  Kcarsartie;  the  same  duties  hein) 
continued  t>y  uie  for  two  years  Immediately  subscQuent  thereto  on  board  thi 
battleship  Alabama,  to  which  I  was  shortly  thereafter  transferred.  From  June 
1903.  to  October,  lOOB,  I  serveii  as  assistant  to  the  Paymaster  General  of  thi 
N'avy;  In  which  position  all  commissary  questions  were  under  my  fmmedliit* 
iiduilulstratlve  cbiirKe.  During  the  cruise  of  the  bnttiesiilp  fleet  around  th< 
world  In  190S  aud  1!)0D.  I  was  fleet  paymaster  (jiud  chief  commissary  ofllcer) 
of  a  force  of  more  thim  13,000  men.  From  1610  to  the  end  of  li>12  I  wai 
imrcbiislnjE  pay  officer  at  Philadelphia,  where  I  made  a  spechil  study  of  com 
niiss'iry  questions;  and  aa  a  result  of  said  study  I  secured  the  passage  of  ai 
existinR  law  which  put  an  eud  to  the  perpetration  of  commissary  frauds  tbrougl 
the  medium  of  balanced  bids. 

From  Philadelphia  I  was  transferred  once  more  to  duty  as  fleet  paymastei 
(and  chief  eonimisBiiry  officer)  of  the  battle  fleet,  where  1  continued  durluf 
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my  entire  crulee  to  study  every  pbnse  of  practical  subsistence  for  the  purjtose 
not  alone  of  protecting  the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  fleet  at  all  times  adequate  and  wholly 
satisfactory  subsistence.  From  the  fleet  I  came  direct  to  Washington,  where 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1914,  I  as«?unio(i  the  duties  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  which  is 
administrative  control  of  the  commissarj-  question  throughout  the  Naval 
Ksttiblishment. 

As  an  evidence  that  my  heart  is  still  in  the  fleet  and  that  my  interest  in 
this  most  important  question  is  as  l^een  now  as  it  ever  was,  I  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  intra  bureau  order  202,  issued  by  me  this  day : 

**  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  paragraphs,  quoted  from 
intra burenu  orders  33  and  52  of  25  September,  1914,  and  10  November,  1914, 
respectively : 

''Because  adequate  and  satisfactory  subsistence  is  the  very  foundation  not 
only  of  real  efficiency,  but  of  discii)line  itself,  there  is  no  class  of  purchases 
for  the  naval  service  that  needs  to  be  more  constantly  watched  than  pro- 
visions; our  men  being  no  *  [)oison  squad,*  but  human  beings  and  American 
citizens,  for  whom  we  stand  in  the  relation  of  trustee  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
question  of  food.  It  is  therefore  directed  thnt  every  effort  to  try  on  the  Navy 
any  experiments  or  tests  of  any  food  product  whatever  shall  be  promptly 
suppressed. 

"  No  provisions  will  under  any  circumstances  whatever  be  accepted  if  there  be 
the  lenst  question  as  to  purity  or  nutritive  value,  it  being  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  doubtful  food  is  bad  food  and  will  be  treated  as  such. 

"  These  orders  were  promulgated  in  peace  time  to  keep  the  men  contented  and 
in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  against  the  time  when  the  Navy  might  ba 
put  to  the  test.  That  time  is  now  at  hand ;  and  it  becomes  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  by  all  concerned  to  the  end  that  food 
prepared  for  the  Navy  shall  comply  in  every  particular  with  the  very  letter  of 
the  specifications  as  determined  by  rigid  and  inflexible  inspection. 

"  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  has  repeatedly  stated  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  confidently  believe  that  the  American  Navy  is  the  best-fed 
body  of  men  in  the  world. 

"  The  only  way  to  continue  to  deserve  that  confidence  is  to  watch  every  ounce 
of  food  that  is  delivered  and  to  unconditionally  reject  anything  concerning 
which  there  could  be  the  least  possible  question." 

Having  asked  (and,  I  hope,  obtained)  your  kindly  indulgence  for  the  period 
of  the  preceding  somewhat  prolonged  introductory  paragraph,  I  am  going  to  ask 
as  a  further  favor  that  you  please  permit  me  now  to  depart  from  the  stereo- 
typed style  of  official  correspondence  and  finish  this  letter  in  about  the  same 
language  that  would  be  used  if  it  were  my  good  fortune  to  be  talking  to  you 
face  to  face. 

What  is  it  that  the  "poultry  dealers  are  coming  to  the  committee'*  with? 

A  proposition  that  the  Navy  modify  its  regulations  so  as  to  "  use  part  of  the 
large  supply  and  surplus  **  of  their  goods  "  in  warehouses  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco,  that  the  red 
meats  may  be  conserved  for  future  use  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy  at  home 
and  abroad." 

Why  should  the  red  meats  be  conserved  when  poultry  is  so  plentiful? 

Is  it  not,  in  fact,  because  there  is,  as  you  say,  something  like  five  times  as 
much  poultry  in  storage  now  as  there  was  a  year  ago ;  and  is  not  this  big  over- 
supply  on  hand  because  these  same  poultry  dealers  have  run  the  price  up  so 
high  that  it  was  beyond  the  average  man's  purchasing  power? 

Will  not  this  surplus  of  poultry  disappear  just  as  soon  as  its  price  gets  down 
anywhere  near  what  it  ought  to  be;  or,  stated  differently,  was  it  not  an  ex- 
pectation of  the  unearned  increment  on  poultry  rather  than  overdemand  for  red 
meats  that  caused  this  very  large  surplus  to  accumulate? 

In  so  far  as  the  comparative  prices  are  concerned,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
where  at  the  present  time  poultry  is  cheaper  on  the  average  than  red  meat. 
Surely,  it  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  poultry  will  very  soon  be  much 
lower  than  it  is  now  if  there  is  such  a  surplus  held  in  storage,  because,  unless 
I  am  misinformed,  there  is  a  legal  time  limit  on  how  long  anybody  can  keep 
poultry  frozen,  and  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  it  is  much  more  the  time  limit  than 
any  possible  idea  of  conserving  red  meats  that  has  caused  these  poultry  people 
to  try  to  get  you  to  get  me  to  change  the  Navy  Regulations. 
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As  1  shall  presently  eiideavor  to  make  plain,  I  am  Dot  preparod  to  aOmit  that 
bearing  down  hard  on  one  kind  of  meats  and  easing  up  on  certain  others  consti- 
tutes conservation  in  fact,  but  I  do  say  that  all  our  poultry  friends  need  to  do  iB 
simply  to  ofEer  their  stock  for  something  like  the  price  at  which  it  was  held 
before  this  surplus  began  to  accumulate  and  then  they  will  see  that  the  alleged 
disparity  between  the  visible  supply  of  poultry  and  red  meats  will  promptly 
disappear,  tiecnuse  the  average  American  citizen  can  then  afford  to  eat  poul- 
try— which,  obviously,  be  can  not  do  now. 

If  such  be  not  the  case,  then  what  littlf  I  have  read  jinil  trleil  to  follow  in  the 
way  of  practical  economics  was  written  upside  down. 

As  indicated  before,  I  believe  this  poultry  versus  red  meat  business  Is  all  a 
question  of  price,  not  patriotism  nor  even  conservation. 

Unless  poultry  and  red  meats  are  entirely  Interchangeable  in  their  use,  then 
there  Is  nothing  for  us  to  talk  nbout.  If  they  nre  (as  I  mnlntntn  and  hnve 
always  found)  but  individual  items  which  together  go  to  mnke  up  one  meat 
total,  then  I  fnll  to  See  where  you  conserve  yuur  supply  by  simply  shifting 
your  dally  marketings  from  one  item  to  auotiier  item.  1  know  perfectly  well 
that  erery  time  I  hare  been  to  sea  and  all  the  time  I  have  been  in  coutrol  here 
In  Washington,  the  so-called  red  meats  ynd  the  poultry  add  up  to  one  com- 
mon meat  total  in  the  Navy,  which  being  a  fact  It  makes  no  prretlcal  differ- 
ence whatever  whether  yon  eat  poultry  one  day  and  red  meat  sis  days  or  vice 
versa.  This  I  also  know:  You  can  not  possibly  save  or  consert'e  your  product 
or  a^regate  supply  by  simply  shifting  over  from  one  kind  of  meat  to  another 
kind  of  meat.  It  Is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  in  Its  simplicity  suggests 
the  old  Baying  that  "  you  can  not  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too." 

The  foregoing  refers  to  normal  conditions;  that  Is  to  say,  where  all  meats  are 
selling  at  their  normal  prices  and  there  is  no  speculation  or  holdup.  In  the 
present  Instance,  however,  where  so  much  poultry  bas  been  lield  for  higher 
prices,  I  realize  that  It  Is  a  question  of  either  using  this  poultry  or  having  It 
go  to  waste,  and  that  the  quantity  of  red  uieHts  consumed  will  be  decreased 
proporliouately  by  the  quantity  of  poultry  consumed.  But  the  answer  to  that 
Is  to  sell  the  iioultry  to  the  general  public  at  its  proper  market  price  and  the 
general  public  will  then  to  that  extent  ease  down  on  its  consumption  of  red 
meats  until  the  surplus  poultry  Is  e.xhausted. 

If  you  get  everybody  in  the  United  States  to  not  eat  any  meat  (Including 
fowl)  one  day  in  the  week,  you  will  add  Just  one-seventh  to  the  total  available 
supply.  If  you  would  go  further  and  get  everybody  to  really  be  careful  about 
not  cooking  or  serving  more  than  they  reasonably  need  and  then  see  to  It  that 
nothing  that  can  properly  be  used  Is  thrown  away  or  otherwise  wasted,  you 
will  find  such  a  saving  as  will  'surprise  you — far  more,  I  believe,  than  the 
present  or  prospective  shortage  in  anything  could  possibly  call  for. 

I  admit  that  this  suggestion  of  mlue  is  not  based  on  any  concrete  flgures;  but 
I  know,  as  everybody  else  Imows,  that  Americans  are  as  wasteful  as  they  are 
generous — the  two  qualities.  In  fact,  going  hand  In  hand— and  I  uni  willing 
to  stake  my  professional  reputation  as  an  experienced  commissary  officer  that 
the  statement  I  have  made  to  you  Is  absolutely  sound. 

In  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  possibility  of  chwnglcg  the  Navy  Begulatlons 
so  as  to  make  a  market  for  the  surplus  poultry.  I  certainly  will  do  no  such 
thing,  unless,  of  course,  so  directed  by  competent  authority.  The  Navy  ration 
has  been  established  along  entirely  different  lines  and  can  not,  In  my  opinion, 
lie  suddenly  changed  on  any  such  grounds. 

Were  it  not  so,  however,  and  were  the  whole  progress  of  Navy  subsistence 
to  be  modlAed  from  tifne  to  time  at  the  suggestion  of  Individual  Interests,  such 
modlBcatlon  could  have  but  little  effect  on  the  market  in  general,  for  the  very 
good  reason  tliat  the  200,000  persons  enliatetl  and  commissioned  In  the  naval 
service  constitute  but  a  scant  one-halt  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
(he  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  and  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  kindred  question  of  conserving  vegetables.  I  think  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  read  the  following  quotation  from  a  memorandum  submitted  to  me 
(by  request)  by  the  offlcer  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  who.  under 
ujy  general  direction,  has  Immediate  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
missary Department  of  the  Navy: 

"  Much  Is  heard  these  days  at>out  the  conserving  of  food  and  Brtlcles  are 
appearing  In  the  various  newspapers  In  which  the  dehydration  method  Is  being 
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urged  as  a  means  of  conserving  fresh  vegetables,  with  particular  reference  to 
Irish  potatoes. 

"  If  fresh  vegetables  are  being  wasted  because  they  spoil  before  they  can  be 
used,  it  must  be  because  the  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  yet 
during  thfe  past  year  the  price  of  potatoes  rose  to  above  5  cents  a  pound,  of 
onions  to  about  7  cents,  and  of  cabbage  to  nearly  10  cents.  These  prices,  it 
they  arc  bona  fide  and  based  as  they  should  be  on  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, would  indicate  that  the  supply  of  these  vegetables  was  far  below  ttie 
demand  therefor — which  being  the  case,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  vege- 
tables of  last  year's  crop  left  to  dehydrate. 

"When  it  is  realized  that  the  usual  price  of  the  three  items  of  vegetables 
mentioned  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  2  cents  a  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  were 
the  high  prices  of  last  year  actually  caused  by  short  crops  there  must  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  crops  this  year  to  hrl^g  the  prices  down  to 
normal  and  to  what  the  average  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Con- 
servation of  this  year's  potato  crop  by  dehydration  would  not,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  necessary ;  and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the  bigh 
prices  which  prevailed  last  year  were  due  not  a  shortage  in  the  supply, 
but  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  vegetables  were  being  held  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  high  prices  and  that  the  prices  were  so  high  that  the  people  in 
ordinary  circumstances  could  not  afford  to  buy  them.  Consequently  large 
quantities  of  these  Items  were  left  on  the  hands  of  the  speculators  when  this 
year's  crops  began  to  come  In,  and  In  order  to  avoid  loss  by  the  deterioration 
of  last  year's  crop,  they  now  wish  to  dehydrate  the  remainder  and  foist  them 
on  the  Army  and  Navy. 

**  Just  why  they  pick  the  Army  and  Navy  is  not  known,  as  It  would  seem  that 
wei-e  the  dehydrated  vegetables  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  (by  the  manu- 
facturers, of  course)  they  would  be  in  such  demand  by  the  general  public  that 
there  would  be  little  left  to  sell  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"  In  nearly  all  the  articles  that  appear  regarding  dehydration  of  vegetables 
severe  criticism  is  directed  at  the  Government  departments,  one  of  the  articles 
which  appeared  very  recently  stating  that  *  the  dehydrators  have  no  organi- 
zation at  Washington,  but  the  bailiwick  of  the  canners  is  located  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Former  high  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  canners.'  The 
same  article  contains  the  statement  that  *Army  and  Navy  officials  have  gone 
even  a  step  further  and  have  actually  lied  about  dehydrated  products,  notivith- 
standing  the  enthusiastic  reports  concerning  the  merits  of  these  products 
which  confront  them  in  the  hidden  files  of  the  War  Department.' 

"  The  writer  of  the  article  (whose  connection  with  the  dehydrators  is  not 
stated)  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  *for  two  years,  up  at  the  Wlllard 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Wlllard,  N.  Y.,  dehydration  has  been  practiced  on 
an  extensive  scale ' ;  and  that  he  recently  ate  dinner  In  the  almshouse  at  Gast 
View,  where  on  the  table  were  placed  dehydrated  products  which  had  been 
produced  at  Wlllard  with  the  assistance  of  homemade  devices  and  which  had 
converted  what  would  have  beeen  refuse  into  the  most  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  delicious  of  foodstuffs.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  only  that  lunatics 
dehydrate  vegetables  and  paupers  eat  them. 

"  It  is  very  clear  from  the  Insistent  demand  of  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
dehydrated  products,  and  the  lengths  to  which  they  have  gone  to  force  their 
products  upon  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  they  realize  .there  Is  not  suflScient 
merit  in  their  products  to  insure  their  sale  to  the  general  public,  and  that 
therefore  their  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  market  Is  to  force  them  on  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  responsible  officials  hold,  and  will  continue 
to  hold,  the  view  that  anyone  who  wants  to  *  try  it  on  the  dog '  will  find  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  the  dogs  they  are  looking  for,  that  the  men  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  are  no  poison  squad,  and  that  the  food  seryed 
to  them  will  be  in  general  of  the  same  variety  and  of  the  same  or  better  quality 
than  that  which  is  found  in  the  average  home  in  this  country. 

"That  this  is  true  of  the  Navy  at  least  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  whose  duty  It  is  to  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
enlisted  personnel,  but  who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  purchase  or 
furnishing  of  subsistence  supplies,  who  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  Paymaster 
General,  written  in  1915: 

"  *  The  medical  officers  of  our  service  submit  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each 
year  an  annual  sanitary  report  containing  Information  on  all  Items  bearing 
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on  the  well-being  of  the  personuel  aboard  ship,  iDcIudlng.  of  course,  obBervatlons 
OD  subsistence  anil  the  general  messiDg  system  on  their  respective  vessels. 

*' '  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  It  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  kuow  the  uni- 
formly eommeQiiatory  character  of  tliese  observations  us  r^ards  your  depart- 
ment. I  will  therefore  quote,  soinewliat  at  length,  but  by  no  means  fully,  from 
various  reports  as  follows : 

'""The  Navy  ration  as  supplied  on  board  this  vessel  Is  esceptiooally  good, 
and  the  freedom  from  complaint  by  the  members  of  the  crew  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  Is  remarkable." 

"'•'The  Navy  ralion  hns  tieen  ^f  excellent  quality  and  well  prepared.  The 
general  mess  system  has  been  appreciated  bv  the  crew." 

" ' "  The  feeding  of  the  crew  and  expeilitfonarj-  force  by  the  commissary 
officer  was  mt«t  commendable.  Barely  has  the  meilital  offiter  seen  men  live 
as  wall  under  everj'  condition." 

"'"The  ration  as  supplied  by  the  Pay  I>epartment  Is  always  of  excellent 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  and  la  served  in  a  highly  acceptable  manner." 

"  * "  The  food  supply,  both  fresh  and  dry  provisions,  leceived  in  various  ports 
vlglted,  has  tjeen  of  excellent  quality,  llie  preparation  has  been  satisfactory  and 
there  has  always  been  an  abundance  served." '  " 

And  again  In  a  letter  dated  August  29,  1916: 

"  I  was  prompted  last  year  to  write  you  a  letter  advising  you  concerning  the 
eseelieni  opinion  expressed  by  the  medical  officers  of  our  service  on  the  work 
of  your  department  and  on  the  quality  of  your  ration.  I  gave  you  a  few  sam- 
ples of  the  many  commendatory  paragraphs  of  this  tenor  excerpted  from  an- 
nual sanitary  reports.  The  reports  of  this  year  have  been  even  more  favor- 
able, and  I  woulil  repeat  them  here  were  it  not  that  the  repetition  might  seem 
monotonous.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  tiiat  no  navy  In  the  world  Is  as  well 
fed.  as  well  <ilothed.  its  ifenerai  welfare  so  thoroughly  looked  out  for  as  that 
of  the  United  States :  and  I  am  glad  to  offer  you  and  the  entire  personnel  of 
your  conw  my  heartiest  congratulations  for  the  large  share  you  have  had  In 
producing  this  well-being  and  ijs  resultant  contentment. 

"  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  we  shall  need  particularly  targe  quantities 
of  potatoes  for  our  forces  abroad  <and  this  Is  the  main  Item  in  which  the 
dehydrators  are  Interested,  owinft  to  the  quantities  purchased),  the  following 
Is  quoted  from  n  recent  offlclai  disp:itch  received  from  Vice  Admiral  Sims  In 
London : 

" '  Do  not  ship  potatoes  unless  requested.  They  are  readily  obtainable  In 
Ireland.    I^e^a  than  United  States  prices." 

"  In  F^iruary  of  this  year  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  undertook 
to  draft  legislnlion  aimed  to  make  it  a  crime  for  anybody  to  hold  food  on 
storage  unreasonably  Ions. 

"  But  befoi-e  so  doing  he  had  two  .>f  his  officers  take  up  the  matter  with  an 
olBcial  In  another  department  who  was  known  to  be  an  expert  along  such 
lines,  who  stated  that  he  would  not  advance  any  information  whatever  with 
regard  to  the  proposition,  as  he  considered  that  it  was  basicly  wrong — there 
l)eiug  no  vestlgi:  of  proof  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there 
was  any  combination  In  restrnlni  of  trade  In  so  far  as  food  products  were 
concernetl.  This  official  went  on  to  say  that  In  most  cases  nature  provided  a 
limit  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  various  commodities  could  be  kept  In 
Btorage.  He  cited,  for  ei:ample,  the  item  of  potatoes,  which  were  planted  only 
ut  a  certain  time,  gattiered  at  a  certain  time,  and  could  be  kept  only  for  a  cer- 
tain len^-th  of  time,  and  stated  that  any  effort  of  material  Importance  to  hold 
this  stock  would  result  In  certain  loss.  This  would  seem  to  be  exactly  what  Is 
the  cause  of  the  present  efforts  to  conserve  the  vegetable  supply  by  dehydration. 

"  He  cited  lifEures  to  show  that  the  supply  of  eggs  in  storage  In  February  of 
this  year  was  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  in  February  of  last  year,  and  yet 
just  at  this  time  tlie  papers  were  full  of  reports  about  the  large  quantities  of 
^gs  being  held  In  storage — one  man  In  particular  being  reported  as  having  an 
enormous  quantity.  It  would  seem  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Informa- 
tion upon  which  his  figures  were  based  was  Incorrect." 

In  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  food  bill  referred  to  In  the  above- 
quoted  memorandum  may  be  perfectly  well  understood  I  want  to  quote  verbatim 
iny  own  memorandum  of  February  24,  1S17,  which  I  furnished  my  two  officers 
to  whom  I  assigned  the  duty  of  finding  a  way  to  lower  the  unduly  liigh  prices 
of  the  Navy  ration  components  at  that  time  (which  memorandum  was  written, 
of  course,  before  I  was  talked  out  of  pushing  the  matter  further) : 
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"The  Washliifrtoii  Post.  Fe!)ninr.v  22,  sliows  that  certain  staple  articles  of 
food  now  cost  more  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  Italy  and  that  the 
prices  of  a  nunil>er  of  staples  are  higher  here  now  than  they  were  in  1864, 
just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  (Mvil  War. 

"This  is  a  condition  for  which  I  think  heavy  exportation  and  railroad  em- 
bargoes and  other  normal  causes  do  not  fully  account ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
I  liave  a  hunch  that  manipulators  and  speculators  are  holding  back  the  food 
supply  and  penalizing  the  ultimate  consumer,  thus  working  a  very  real  hardship 
on  everybody,  but  most  especially  on  people  who  work  for  a  fixed  salary  and 
who  are  therefore  in  the  position  of  practically  being  paid  with  and  having  to 
live  from  a  depreciated  currency.  This  hits  the  Government  clerks  harder  than 
anybody  else. 

"  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  clean  showdown,  and  especially 
that  the  cost  of  the  Navy  ration  may  not  be  permitted  to  jump  any  higher 
than  may  properly  be  the  case  in  response  to  the  orderly  workings  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  general  so  that  the  poor  man  everywhere 
may  have  a  chance  to  come  as  near  living  as  is  possible,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
cause  to  be  introduced  at  the  first  possible  moment  an  amendment  to  the  general 
deficiency  bill  hitting  at  the  men  who  hold  back  on  the  necessities  of  life, 
waiting  for  an  even  more  Inflated  price  than  they  get  now. 

"  If  I  am  mistaken  and  if  there  be  any  real  reason  for  the  present  enormously 
high  prices  of  food,  then  nobody  can  be  done  any  harm  by  trying  to  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  the  manipulators  and  speculators.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
somebody  Is  attempting  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public, 
and  particularly  the  workingman.  then  I  take  it  that  the  mere  Introduction 
in  Congress  of  a  very  drastic  and  far-reaching  penal  proposition  like  the  one 
I  have  In  mind  will  have  such  a  prompt  and  far-reaching  moral  effect  that  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  will  drop  perceptibly  within  24  hours. 

"  In  any  event.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  a  very  grave  one  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  at  once." 

In  general  (and,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy  would  say,  "subject  to  the  foregoing  reruarks"),  I  am  for  conservation 
Just  as  soon  as  anybody  asks  as  to  conserve  his  product  by  buying  the  other 
man's.  Thus  far  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  proposition  coming  from  any 
interested  party — not  even  a  poultry  dealer. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

McGowAN, 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy. 


REPORT  BY  CERTALN   MEMBERS  OF  THE   TJVE  STOCK   INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted  to  Mr.  Hoover  Sept  18,  1917.] 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  I.ive  Stock  Industry  Committee,  having 
been  called  to  the  office  of  the  Food  Administration  and  having  been  asked 
to  consider  the  suggested  terms  for  licensing  the  packers  and  to  present  a 
constructive  program  for  stimulating  live-stock  production,  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Administration  in  licensing  the 
^packers  Is  to  enable  the  Government  to  exercise  a  direct  Influence  on  the 
prices  paid  the  producer  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  animal  products,  to  the  end  that  both  may  be  protected  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable under  existing  war  conditions,  and  that  In  the  purchase  and  slaughter 
of  live  stock  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  meats  and  animal  products  the 
packers  may  not  make  unreasonable  profits.  The  license  arrangement,  there- 
fore, must  be  such  as  will  give  both  producers  and  consumers  assurance  that 
the  control  by  the  Government  is  actual  and  not  merely  perfunctory.  Uul*^ 
governing  it  should  provide: 

1.  For  a  system  of  accounting  with  the  individual  plants  which  will  make  It 
possible  to  determine  their  actual  profits. 

2.  A  system  of  uniform  dally  and  periodical  reports  from  all  the  plants 
which  will  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  animal  products  on  hand,  the  mva- 
ber,  weight,  the  kinds  of  live  stock  slaughtered,  the  sales  of  meat  and  animal 
products;  the  prices  paid  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  received  for  meats 
and  animal  products;  the  amounts  received  for  by-products  and  their  destina- 
tion; and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  comprehensive 
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fcnowledi^  of  the  buslDess.  All  gucb  reports  and  information  to  be  checked 
by  the  Government,  and  tclven  to  ths  public  an  nearly  contemporaneously  hs 
possible  with  the  tranaactlone  to  which  It  relates. 

3.  Limitation  of  packers'  profits  to  a  reasonable  aoiount,  based  as  nearly  as 
j)osslb1e  on  the  capital  Invested,  the  method  to  he  determliietl  In  the  most 
practical  way  by  competent  experts,  keeping  In  mind  the  desirability  of  re- 
ducing the  Incentive  to  unduly  influence  the  prices  paid  for  live  stock  or  the 
prices  received  for  the  productfi,  ami  giving  the  packers  a  fair  manufacturing 
profit,  and  no  more.  Such  fair  profits  we  believe  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
producers  and  to  the  consumers. 

Referrinc  to  rule  2,  RUKgesteil  by  the  packers,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
annual  net  profit  of  3  i)er  cent  on  the  total  annual  sales  of  the  products 
mentioned  Is  greater  than  Is  necessary  or  Justified. 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  fon^olng  will  Incidentally  tend  to  Increase 
production  in  Bo  far  as  It  may  result  In  the  establishment  of  fairer  conditions 
nt  the  live-stock  uinrkete.  and  that  under  the  normal  operation  of  economic 
forces  Iwth  production  and  prices  would  adjust  themselves  in  n  reasonable 
length  of  time.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  in  time  of  war  the  trend  of  grain 
prices  Is  usually  unfavorable  to  the  fee^tlng  of  grains  to  live  stock  and  for  this 
reason  Increased  production  to  cover  shortage  does  not  come  as  quickly  as 
under  peace  conditions. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Food  AdmlnlstratioQ  thnt  the  normal  operation  of 
the  economic  forces  Is  to  he  modified  in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  By  Government  control  of  exports  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  By  such  control  of  prices  as  may  be  found  appropriate  and  practicable 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

(c)  By  the  centralized  purchase  of  large  qnantitles  of  meat  and  animal 
products  by  our  own  Government  and  by  other  Governments  for  military  and 
dvilian  purposes. 

(d)  By  the  necessity  of  an  Immediate  and  extraordinary  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Interests  of  the  eoasuroer  and  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

Such  measures  as  these  make  necessary  something  more  than  the  mere 
licensing  of  the  packers;  and  compel  giving  assurances  to  the  producers  which 
would  otherwise  be  unnecessHry.  It  is  our  belief  that  In  connection  with  such 
llcenslnc  the  following  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  consideration : 

(1)  The  Food  Administration  should  see  to  it  that  all  meats  and  animal 
products  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies  will  be  bought  at  prices  which 
shall  fully  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  make  certain 
that  such  n  profit  shall  be  realized  by  the  producer  as  will  stimulate  whatever 
abuormal  prmluctlon  It  deems  essential ;  bearing  in  mind  that  no  great  increase 
In  production  can  be  brought  about  unless  the  average  small  farmer  and  feeder 
of  live  stock  can  be  assured  that  under  his  conditions,  now  made  more  difficult 
by  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  labor,  feed,  and  other  matters,  he  will  receive  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  Increased  production  he  la  urged  to  make. 

(2t  Oows  are  nsnally  bred  to  calve  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Next 
summer's  crop  of  beef  calves  can  not  be  economically  finished  for  market  until 
the  fall  of  1919  aud  the  winter  of  1919-20.  An  increase  In  the  amount  of 
beef  during  the  nest  year  must  therefore  come  from  the  cattle  of  marketable 
or  feeding  age  during  that  period.  If  the  survey  of  the  probable  supply  Indl- 
OHtes  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies 
we  believe  It  would  be  iK>ssible  to  increase  the  supply  of  fattened  cattle  by 
making  contracts  with  feeders  to  furnish  speclfled  numbers  of  fattened  steers 
each  month  at  prices  which  would  t>e  known  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the 
contracts  were  made.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  existing  statistics  on  the 
number  of  cattle  in  tlie  feed  lots  or  to  go  in  during  the  nest  three  months.  A 
special  Inoulry  shouhl  be  made,  directed  to  the  feeders,  who  can  be  located 
through  the  commission  houses. 

(3)  Hogs  are  finished  for  market  at  from  6  to  12  months  of  age.  In  the 
corn  belt  States  most  of  the  pigs  come  In  March,  April,  and  May.  The  pigs 
from  sows  bred  this  winter  will  therefore  come  on  the  market  beginning  next 
September  or  October.  During  the  past  6  to  9  months  the  relation  between 
the  price  of  hogs  and  the  cost  of  production  has  caused  the  marketing  of 
hogs  at  weights  much  lighter  than  usual,  and  also  the  marketing  of  large  num- 
bers of  brood  sows.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the  relatively 
lower  price  of  hogs,  corn  has  been  fed  more  sparingly  than  usual  to  last 
^ring's  crop  of  pigs,  and  they  are  much  lighter  than  usual  at  this  season. 
Any  Increase  in  the  amount  of  pork  and  pork  products  during  the  nest  six 
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months  must  come  either  from  the  further  marketing  of  brood  sows,  (which 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  pig  crop)  or  heavier  weights  than  is  usually  found 
profitable.  An  assured  price  premium  for  prime  heavy  hogs  would  probably 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  live  hogs  marketed 
during  the  next  six  months.  The  number  of  hogs  to  be  marketed  during  that 
period  can  not  be  Increased,  but  the  total  weight  might  be  increased  very 
much  should  the  feeders  be  guaranteed  the  cost  of  making  It. 

During  the  next  five  months  the  price  of  hogs  at  the  central  markets  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  permltte<l  to  go  below  the  cost  of  production  as 
measured  In  the  value  of  the  corn  fed. 

The  number  fo  sows  bred  to  farrow  next  spring  can  be  considerably  in- 
creased if  the  producer  can  be  assured  that  the  pigs  when  fattened  for  market 
shall  sell  for  prices  which  will  fully  cover  tiie  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit. 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the  following  are  suggested : 

(a)  Arrangement  through  the  Food  Administration  of  a  Government  guar- 
anty that  the  price  of  next  spring's  pig  crop  shall  not  fall  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Said  guaranty  to  cover  the  fat 
hogs  marketed  between  August  1,  1918,  and  April  1,  1919. 

(b)  If  a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep  during  the 
next  few  years  is  essential,  and  if  a  sufficient  market  is  assured,  a  similar 
guaranty  to  the  producer  of  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  will 
bring  about  such  Increase. 

(c)  Control  of  the  practices  of  the  commission  merchants  and  traders  at 
the  central  markets,  including  their  charges  for  selling  live  stock. 

(d)  An  investigation  of  the  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the  various 
public  stockyards  at  the  market  centers,  and  the  inauguration  of  such  regu- 
latory measures  as  may  seem  necessary. 

(e)  Provision  in  the  rules  governing  the  packers  which  shall  enforce  their 
compliance  with  the  foregoing  policies  as  to  prices  and  other  matters  which 
affect  them. 

(/)  These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  to  influence  the  price  of  corn  or  other  grains  fed  to  live  stock. 

(g)  In  the  creation  of  the  machinery  which  may  be  necessary  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  prime  essential  that 
it  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
produ^r. 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  principal  consuming  centers 
of  public  retail  markets  operated  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  agents  under 
public  supervision,  at  which  the  consumer  who  pays  cash  and  does  his  own 
delivering  may  buy  meats  and  animal  food  products  at  the  actual  wholesale 
cost,  plus  a  small  fixed  profit.  Enough  such  markets  should  be  established  to 
accomplish  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  stabilize  prices  to  the  consumer. 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  to  meat 
supplies  the  foregoing  recommendation  may  seem  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  assuring  a  profit  to  the  producer.  We  remind  all  such  that  such 
assurance  is  needed,  if  production  is  to  be  stimulated  to  the  extent  the  Food 
Administration  thinks  necessary.  If  prices  for  live  stock  are  below  the  cost 
of  production,  an  increase  in  meat  supplies  can  not  be  hoped  for. 


LETTEB   FROM    THE   PBESIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    MILK    PRODUCERS'    FEDERATION    TO 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  21,  1917. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administrator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  On  November  8  the  following  order  was  made  by  the  War  Trade  Board, 
purporting  to  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration : 

"  The  War  Trade  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, on  November  8,  1918,  announced  the  following  additional  regulation 
to  govern  the  exportation  of  cndensed  milk : 

"  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  the  export  of  condensed,  canned,  powdered, 
or  other  form  of  preserved  milk,  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Exports  a  certificate  of  the  manufacturer  stating  that  such  milk 
has  been  sold  directly  to  the  exporter  and  for  export  purposes ;  or  unless  com- 
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pliance  shall  be  had  wltli  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  determlued  bj 
the  Food  AdmlnlBtmtloD. 

"  In  order  to  secure  n  license  the  exporting  concern  must  procure  from  the 
manufacturers  and  file  with  the  War  Trade  Board  a  certificate  netting  forth 
that  the  mlllc  was  sold  direct  to  the  es^porter  and  for  export  purposes,  and 
that  the  raw  milk  from  which  the  finlslied  product  was  made  was  purchased 
at  prices  no  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  buyers  In  the  territory  in 
which  the  milk  manufacturer's  plant  Is  situated. 

"  The  object  of  tlie  certiQcate  front  the  manufacturer  Is  to  discourage  the 
operations  of  speculators  who  have  been  purchasing  from  the  retail  stores  the 
brands  of  mill!  which  the  manufacturer  has  set  apart  for  distribution  to  the 
American  public.  The  operations  of  these  speculators  has  created  a  false  con* 
ditlon  of  the  market,  and  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  felt  that 
If  the  exportation  of  canned  milk  could  be  controlled  by  the  manufacturer  the 
true  export  demand  und  the  real  demand  for  home  consumption  could  be  ac- 
curately determine*!,  and  a  <ligtrlbutIon  made  of  such  surplus  to  our  allies  for 
civilian  as  well  as  military  purjHises. 

"A  large  number  of  applications  for  license  to  export  condensed  milk  have 
been  held  for  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  EJxports,  and  these  will  now  be 
returned  to  the  applicants  with  the  request  to  reenter  the  applications  when 
certificates  have  been  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  brands  sought 
to  be  exported." 

These  requirements,  accompanying  the  above  order,  I  desire  personally  ana 
in  a  representative  capacity,  as  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest. 

In  stating  reasons  for  such  protest  there  are  some  fundamental  tacts  to  be 
considered : 

First  The  greatest  and  most  important  of  these  at  this  time  is  the  one  that 
calls  for  the  sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  all  classes  of  citizenship  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

For  months  the  milk  producers  of  the  country  have  been  waiting  upon  an 
independent  Investigating  commission  of  the  Food  Administration  for  a  report 
upon  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  Every  request  of  the  Food  Administration, 
and  of  the  commission  so  appointed,  has  been  compiled  with  by  the  producers, 
and  they  have  many  times,  through  their  representatives,  offered  to  produce  and 
sell  their  product  at  cost,  plus  such  reasonable  proBt  as  the  Food  Administration 
should  find  proper.  Such  report  has  been  anxiously  awaited  but  has  not  yet 
been  made.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticize  the  Food  Administration  nor  tlie 
commission  at  this  time  for  such  delay,  although  great  embarrassment  to  the 
'   milk  producers  of  the  country  has  been  caused  thereby. 

Investigations  are  now  in  progress  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere  that  will  undoubtedly  fix  for  a  time  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers 
for  milk  within  the  zones  surrounding  such  cities  and  wisely  Influence  outside 
prices.  The  Food  Administration  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  these  in- 
quiries at  which  all  parties  In  interest  may  be  heard. 

Second.  The  condensories  <canners)  are  organized  into  an  association  known 
as  the  "  Canners'  Association  of  the  Untied  States,"  and  as  such  the  Government 
deals  with  them  collectively  in  Government  purchases  of  condensed,  evaporated, 
and  powdered  milk.  While  these  c<radensorles  that  buy  the  farmers'  milk  are 
organized,  and  as  such  are  recognized  by  the  Government  In  the  sale  of  their 
product,  the  farmers  whose  milk  is  thus  being  sold  are  not  allowed  such  privi- 
leges or  immunities  without  threatened  prosecution. 

Third.  There  are  more  than  400  factories  manufacturing  condensed,  evapo- 
rated, and  powdered  milk  In  the  United  States.  There  are  no  two  of  these 
factories  competing  with  each  other  in  tlie  purchase  of  the  farmers'  milk.  No 
two  of  them  are  In  the  same  town  or  milk  factory.  If  they  have  competition, 
it  is  with  butter  and  cheese  makers  or  with  distributors  for  towns  and  cities, 

Fourth.  These  condensories  are  chiefly  located  outside  the  zones  supplying 
lai^r  cities  with  milk  and  have  been  induced  to  located  where  they  are  for  the 
express  purpose  of  affording  the  farmer  a  fair  market  for  his  milk. 

Fifth.  Milk  is  the  most  perishdble  of  all  farm  products  and  does  not  permit 
the  farmer  to  store,  ship,  or  wait  for  a  more  favorable  market,  a  riglit  nn<1 
privliege  enjoyed  by  every  oilier  Industry. 

Sixth.  The  400  condensories  have  an  approximate  valuation  of  ?20,000.000. 
The  6,000,000  milk  producers,  with  22,000  cows,  have  an  investment  In  their 
herds  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  an  actual  Investment  in  the  building 
and  equipment  for  tiielr  housing  and  cars.    It  the  condensory,  butter,  or  cheesa 
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factory  close  to-day.  It  may  oijen  again  in  a  weelt  or  month  hence.     If  the  herds 
be  sent  to  the  butcher,  it  will  require  a  decade  to  return  them. 

Tiie  cows  cost  the  farmer  nearly,  or  quite,  $150  per  year  for  feed  and  care 
and  can  not  be  Ifept  idle.  Four  hundred  condensories  are  guaranteed  cost  and 
proflt  The  six  millions  of  millc  producers,  with  their  $3,200,000,000  of  Invest- 
ment, are  not  only  producing  without  guaranty,  but  are  threatened  with  prose- 
cution when  they  organize  to  deal  collectively,  and  now  are  faced  with  a 
governmental  order  denying  to  them  a  competitive  market.  In  other  words, 
they  seem  to  be  made  the  buffers  of  the  industry,  backed  up  against  the  un- 
yielding roclu — ^the  advancing  cost  of  production. 

WHY    WB   PROTEST. 

(1)  The  requirements  accompanying  the  order  are  un-American.  The  sole 
purpose  of  legislators.  Federal  and  State,  has  been  to  leave  open  the  field  of 
competition  and  not  to  restrict  the  same.  These  requirements  made  of  the  con- 
densory,  which  seeks  to  export  its  milk,  restrict  the  condensory  in  the  matter 
of  price,  and  deny  to  the  farmer  a  competitive  market. 

(2)  They  take  from  both  the  farmer  and  the  condensory  the  right  of  con- 
tract, but  fix  a  maximum  price  that  the  condensory  can  pay  to  the  farmer  for 
his  milk.  Such  maximum  price  is  not  one  made  by  the  Government,  nor  by 
nny  agency  of  the  Government,  but  Is  one  that  may  be  conjured  and  collusively 
made  in  any  one  of  the  400  localities  where  these  condensories  exist. 

(3)  These  requirements  provide  that  the  condensory  must  purchase  "  at  a 
price  no  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  buyers  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  milk  manufacturer's  plant  is  situated."  Nothing  is  said  in  these  require- 
ments about  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Does  It  mean  the  average  price  paid 
by  otlier  owners?  Does  it  mean  the  maximum  price  paid  by  other  buyers  or 
the  minimum  paid?  Who  is  to  construe  this  clause?  What  agencies  are  to 
flanlly  determine  Its  meaning? 

(4)  The  effect  of  these  requirements  will  be  to  permit  the  Canners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  fix  any  price  they  please  for  the  farmer's  milk  in 
locnlltles  wliore  these  condensories  are  located  and  to  support  their  position  by 
and  through  the  authority  of  the  Food  Administration.  Neither  the  order  nor 
the  requlronients  attending  undertake  to  fix  the  price  that  the  exporter  shall 
clinrge  for  the  inonufactured  product.  They  merely  require  that  he  shall  buy 
U\h  raw  milk  at  u  minimum  price,  leaving  the  canners'  association  a  wider  field 
for  profits. 

(5)  Tlio  explanatory  statement  accompanying  the  order  Is  an  elusive  fiction. 
It  puri>ort8  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  speculation  in  manufac- 
tured ndlk  and  to  protect  the  consuming  American, public.  An  analysis  of  the 
order  and  requirements  will  prove  that  Its  effect  will  be  exactly  the  opposite. 
Had  the  purpose  of  the  order  been  as  explained,  then  the  order  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  with  its  additional  requirements  would  have  been  complete,  but 
providing  that  only  manufacturers  could  export  their  product.  Speculation  in 
canned  milk  for  export  purposes  could  have  been  prevented  without  these  op- 
pressive restrictions  bearing  solely  and  alone  on  the  milk  producers  of  the 
country. 

(6)  If  one  condensory,  seeking  to  export  its  products,  is  compelled  to  buy  at 
no  higher  price  than  is  paid  by  other  buyers  It  must  nevertheless  buy  all  of  its 
milk  at  this  low  price.     No  condensory  can  pay  one  price  for  milk  for  export 
and  another  price  for  home  consumption.    If  one  condensory  in  the  country 
thus  buys  Its  milk  cheaper  than  another  condensory,  it  forces  every  other  con- 
densory in  the  country  to  this  low  price  in  self-defense.    In  other  words»  It 
no  longer  leaves  the  price  to  be  paid  the  farmers  for  condensed  milk  anywhere 
in  the  country  as  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  farmer  and  the  condensory, 
but  to  the  dictation  of  whatever  irresponsible  bidders  there  may  chance  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  condensory  is  located.    This  ruie  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  great  Interests  controlling  the  condensories  of  the  country 
to  quickly  and  easily  control  the  localities  where  these  condensories  exist,  under 
this  governmental  regulation,  practically  destroying  all  competition  between 
condensories. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  Food  Administration  reconsider  the 
request  made  upon  the  War  Trade  Board,  or  that  the  requirements  accom- 
panying said  order  be  so  amended  and  changed  as  to  eliminate  any  reference 
to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk,  or  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration fix  a  minimum   price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer,  or  that  It  establish 
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on  agency  before  whoDi  the  farmers  an  well  as  the  condensories  may  be  heard 
in  the  fixation  of  a  price  to  be  puld  for  riiw  milk,  or  that  In  the  certiflcate  so 
required  of  the  manufftcturer  be  shall  be  compelled  to  state  that  he  has  paid 
to  the  fanner  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  In  the  locality  where  the  comlen- 
sory  1h  located,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  or  a  price  equivalent  to  but  not  more 
than  the  price  paid  for  raw  milk  In  the  territory  suppiylne  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country,  or  a  price  equivalent  to  but  not  more  than  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  milk  In  the  territory  supptyln^  the  cities  of  New  York  an<I  Chicago, 
or  either  one  of  said  cities  nearest  to  the  condeiisory. 

Again  assuring  you  that  the  milk  producers  of  the  country  are  ready  to  abide 
by  any  rearwnablc  rules  or  resuiations  tbat  may  be  made  by  the  Government 
or  Its  constituted  autiiorilies,  that  they  stand  ready  to  perform  any  and  every 
patriotic  duty,  and  only  ask  for  such  consideration  as  la  given  to  every  other 
industry  in  the  louiitry,  I  am,  most  reH[iectfully, 
Tonr  obedient  servant, 

( Signed )  MiLO  D :  CAirPBEO, 

President  NaUonal  itilk  Producerif  Federation. 


HEAT    PACKE8S,    BEFORE    THE    FEUEBAL    TRADE    COMU19S10I4,    WASHINOTON,    D.    C., 
UNITED  STATES   18  APPOBTIONED  AUDNO  THE   I^RQE  PACKERS. 

Mr.  Hkkev.  •  •  •  These  proportions  of  the  Nnrlouai  I'acking  Co.  are 
referral  to  by  this  Index. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  small  sheet  there  contains  on  It,  wh,-\t? 

A,  The  first  small  sheet  reads,  in  pencil— that  is,  tbere  was  something  at 
the  top  of  It  which  Is  scratched  out.  This  Is  the  original,  which  was  found, 
und  I  can  not  rend  that.  The  first  that  shows  la  "  HAC.  Can  you  give 
nip  Nat.  r.  Co.  perci'ntages?  " — National  Tacking  Co.  percentages. 

This  was  written  by  Mr.  Kdward  F.  Swift,  the  handwriting  being  Identified 
by  Mr.  .Tohn  M.  Chaplin,  who  has  t>een  with  Swift  &  Co.  for  a  irreat  many 
years. 

Q.  You  personally  asked  him  that? 

A.  I  asked  him  about  It. 

Q.  Who  Is  HAC? 

A.  H,  A,  Chetham,  one  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift's  private  bookkeepers,  who 
looked  after  his  very  private  matters.  This  sheet  reads :  "  HAC.  Can  you 
give  nie  Nat.  I'.  Co.  percentage?" 

And  then:  "A  &  Co."  Evidently  "A.  &  Co."  was  afterwards  scratched  out 
In  pendl. 

And,  then,  on  the  side  is:  "A.  &  Co,,  40.11;  S  &  Co.,  46.70;  and  M.  &  Co.. 
13.19  " ;  and  tliose  are  addeil  up.  figuring  "  100.00  HAC."  Those  were  In  the  first 
Xatlonal  Pncliing  Go.  percentages. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Chaplin  said  be  had  put  them  down  tliere,  did  he? 

A.  No, 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  It  was  his  handwriting? 

A,  No.  He  identified  this  question:  "Can  yon  give  me  Kat.  P.  Co.  percent- 
age," as  being  In  Sir.  Edward  F.  Sw-lft's  handwriting:  and  he  said  lie  thought 
that  the  "A.  &  Co.,  40.11;  S.  &  Co.,  46.70;  and  M.  &  Co.,  13.19,"  adding  up 
"100.00,"  signed  "HAC,"  were  probably  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Chetham. 

Q.  Who  is  Chetham? 

.4.  One  of  Mr.  Kilward  F.  Swift's  confidential  bookkeepers. 

Q.  He  Is  empioyeil  in  the  president's  office? 

-Mr.  Heney.  Mr.  ( 'nuimissioner.  these  are  the  *iiime  percentages  that  were 
shown  at  their  trial  in  Chicago  to  have  been  the  percentages  of  the  National 
i'iicklnit  Corporation.  The  National  Packing  Corporation  was  dissolved  In  the 
year  1912 — in  August,  1912,  It  was  storted,  but  It  was  completed  during  the 
year  1912 — toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  dividing  up  the  property,  the  records  sliow  tlicy  ilid  not  turn  back  to 
Swift  &  Co.  all  of  the  different  plants  that  had  been  purchased  by  Swift  & 
l'«.,  nor  to  Armour  &  Co.  those  purcbaseil  by  Armour  &  Co.,  nor  to  Morris  & 
Co,  those  purchase<l  by  Morris  &  Co.  But  they  evidently  turned  back,  or 
they  evidently  turneil  over  to  Swift  &  Co.,  to  Armour  &  Co.,  and  to  Morris  & 
Co.  plants  which  would  enable  Swift  ft  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co. 
to  retain  the  percentage  of  business  in  each  particular  city  where  those  plants 
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were  located,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  National  Packing  Co.  In- 
corporation.   Do  you  get  my  id^a? 

Commissioner  Murdoch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hexky.  For  instance,  Edward  Tilden  had  purchased  a  large  number  of 
shares  of  stock,  something  like  S3jt  per  cent,  of  the  S.  &  S.  Co.  (Swarzschild  & 
Sulzberger),  which  is  now  Wilson  &  Co.  They  purchased  it  from  Frederick 
Joseph,  who  was  the  vice  president,  and  Samuel  Weil,  who  was  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sulzberger. 

Edward  Tilden  had  also,  through  Frederick  Joseph,  purchased  a  controlling 
Interest  in  the  New  York  Dressed  Meat  Co.,  which  was  a  concern  composed  of 
a  lot  of  independent  slaughterers,  who  had  gotten  together  and  put  up  quite  a 
fine  plant,  and  Joseph  had  represented  he  wanted  it  for  himself,  and  it  was 
taken  in  his  name.  Edward  Tilden  w^as  then  president  of  the  National  Packing 
Co.  and  furnished  the  money.  I  will  show  this  by  records  that  we  have  In 
our  possession  now. 

When  the  division  took  place  Armour  &  Co.  were  given  interest  in  that  com- 
pany, and  Swift  &  Co.  were  given  stock  in  the  S.  &  S.  Co.,  and  they  continued 
to  be  heavy  stockholders  in  there  ever  since,  even  up  to  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  upon  what  these 
different  percentages  were  based?  Why  40.11  in  one  case  and  46.70  in  the 
other? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Peace  was  declared  on  the  map,  as  it  then  stood,  without  any  annexations. 
In  other  words,  at  the  time  they  entered  into  the  agreement  apparently  each 
one  was  to  retain  what  he  had  in  the  different  territories,  and  certain  territory 
was  left  open  to  competition  to  acquire,  and  if  one  acquired  an  independent 
plant  he  got  that  much  additional  right  to  a  larger  percentage.  That  seems  to 
be  still  going  on. 

I  would  like  now  to  take  up  this  second  sheet,  because  my  conception  of  this 
is  that  after  the  National  Packing  Co.  was  done  away  with,  early  in  1913,  or 
at  the  end  of  1912,  the  new  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Cudahy  and 
the  S.  &  S.  Co.  were  brought  in.  They  were  not  in  the  National  Packing  Co. 
They  were  brought  in  on  a  new  basis  now,  and  a  percentage  was  agreed  upon 
which  is  still  in  existence,  been  m  full  force  during  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and 
3917,  as  we  will  see  by  their  own  records;  and  that  it  covers  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  calves  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  including 
even  the  country  buying. 

Q.  Mr.  Twombly,  will  you  explain  that  second  sheet? 

A.  On  the  second  sheet,  which  is  written  on  a  sort  of  loose  office  tabu- 
lating sheet,  are  the  figures  45,000,  without  the  dollar  sign,  but  evidently 
$45,000,  because  there  are  tw^o  "  O's  "  and  the  nought  mark  under  it,  and  that 
appears   three   times.    Just    what   significance   those   have,    I   do   not   know. 

On  ihe  left  hand  I  find : 

"A  29.26 

S  35.75 

M  14.98 

S  &  S  10.00 

Cudahy  10.00  " 
and  a  line  drawn  and  the  addition  evidently  was  made  as  99.99,  which  it  adds, 
but  in  rather  heavier  pencil  is  written  "  100.00."    The  total  was  99.99,  but  they 
have  made  it  100.     That  is  made  100  per  cent  more  evenly  when  the  figures 
are  carried  to  the  third  decimal  place  on  some  other  papers  here. 

This  whole  thing  is  bracketed  that  I  have  just  read,  and  up  at  the  top  is  an 
equality  sign  and  "  100%  "  "  =  of  100%." 

Under  that  is  "  %." 

Under  that  is :  "  =  live  buyers." 

Over  on  the  right  there  are  some  more  figures.  The  first  one.  opposite  "A," 
meaning  Armour  &  Co.,  "  36.58  " ;  opposite  "  S  "  is  "  44.69,"  and  opposite  "  M  "  is 
"  18.73."    Those  three  added  together  make  100  per  cent. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  commissioners  whether  you  had  any  talk  about  this 
with  anything  connected  with  Swift  &  Co.,  and  If  so,  what  the  talk  was? 

A.  After  I  had  found  this  sheet  and  some  other  papers,  I  came  down  from 
the  vault  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  having  come  in  the  room  where  I  was,  I  put  that 
thing  on  the  top  with  some  other  papers,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  it.  He  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  It  means ;  I  have  no  Idea."  He  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  it  at  all.  Then  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  who  is  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Swift's  confidential  man,  came  into  the  room.  He  saw  this  same  sheet, 
and  because  our  relations  had  been  rather  friendly,  and  at  time  a  little  jocose, 
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he  picked  it  up  and  said,  "Well,  Twoinbly,  what  have  you  fouad?  Have  you 
found  something?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know.  Have  I?"  He  said,  "No.  You 
are  a  good  fellow,  Twombly ;  Just  forget  It ;  nothing  to  It ;  to  hell  with  It." 

Mr.  Heney.  I  only  state  now,  Mr.  GommissloDer,  what  we  will  show,  so  that 
you  will  see  the  significance  of  the  testimony  as  It  is  produced. 

Prom  early  In  1915,  and  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  the 
purchases  all  over  the  United  States  have  been  in  that  exact  proportion,  as 
closely  as  could  he  gotten.  Including,  as  I  say,  the  country  buying. 

We  will  show.  In  ad<lltion  to  that,  by  their  own  records,  that  when  they  Incur 
Joint  expenses,  such  as  In  opposition  to  the  Borland  resolution,  that  they  divide 
the  expense  in  exactly  these  proportions  on  this  second  sheet. 

We  will  show.  In  addition  to  that,  by  letters  and  correspondence  taken  from 
their  flies  that  there  Is  not  any  question  nbout  this  understanding,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  tliat  these  papers  have 
every  evidence  of  the  age  which  we  are  j^lvlng  to  them. 

Commissioner  Miirduck.  Do  you  think  in  case  the  packers  wanted  to  beat  a 
man  for  Congress  In  Kllssourl  for  Instance,  Kansas  or  Iowa,  and  they  con- 
tributed  $1,000  for  that  purpose,  that  Armour  would  be  shown  to  have  paid 
29.26  per  cent,  and  Swift  Ki.75  per  cent,  and  Morris  14.98  per  cent,  S.  &  S. 
10  per  cent,  and  Cudahy  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Heney.  You  will-  notice  there  is  1  per  cent  missing  there.  They  have 
taken  care  of  that  1  per  cent,  and  the  division  is  really  this  way :  Armour, 
29.266;  Cudahy,  10;  Morris,  14.983;  Swift,  35.751;  Wilson,  10;  total,  100. 

Commissioner  Mcrdock.  That  is,  they  brought  in  that  extra  1  per  cent  by 
extending  the  decimal  point? 

Mr.  Henby.  Yes.    On  Wilson's  flies  we  find  this  sheet ;  "  Rate  percentage  " — 
and  this  Is  a  photostat  of  the  original : 
"A  292. 66 
S  357.  51 


Total        1000.03 

Commssloner  Murdoch.  You  can  not  appreciate  this  unless  you  see  the  actual 
document  Itself,  because  very  apparently  these  different  peccentages  are  a  per 
cent  of  100  per  cent  of  buyers. 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Mtjbdock.  It  shows  there  and  it  does  not  show  here. 

Mr.  Heney.  Here  is  the  Wilson  Co.  sheet. 

Commissioner  Muboock.  They  did  not  let  Cudahy  in  on  that,  though. 

Mr.  Heney.  There  are  certain  things  rliat  Cudbhy  does  not  get  In  on.  I 
tliink  It  is  Important  to  understand  this ;  There  are  certain  places  in  the  United 
States  where  the  divison  of  purchase  by  Armour  and  Swift  is  50-50.  Cudahy 
is  in  on  this  "  C-100,"  you  know. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  But  when  they  came  to  dividing  tliat  1  per  cent  he 
did  not  get  In  on  that. 

Mr.  Heney,  No;  he  did  not  get  in  on  Ihat.  There  are  certain  places,  for 
instance,  where  only  Armour  and  Swift  have  plants.  They  got  in  there  first  and 
when  peace  was  declared  the  territory  all  belonged  to  them  and  the  others  do 
not  buy  at  all  and  they  buy  50-50.  Now,  any  exjwnae  that  is  lirotted  to  that 
particular  point  would  be  divided  50-50.  The  others  not  being  interested  In  It, 
it  would  be  divided  ,50-50  between  then) ;  but  anything  that  involves  the  whole 
Bituation  would  be  divided  according  to  the  percentages  that  appear  here. 

In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  Swift  &  Co.  files,  dated 
July  27,  1916: 
Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson, 

Care  Hulibei-gcr  rf  Son*  Co.,  Chicago. 

"  Deab  Sir  :  Referring  to  matter  discussed  at  meeting  at  Mr.  Meeker's  office 
this  morning — 

That  Is  Meeker,  of  Armour  &  Co. 

"Referring  to  matter  discussed  at  meeting  at  Meeker's  office  this  morn- 
ing, M  '■— 

Meaning  Morris— 
"Is  willing  to  Join  with  the  others  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency.    If 
such  contingency  happens  favorably  he  will  then  come  In,  but  will  not  come  in 
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until  the  contingency  has  happened  or  until  the  time  for  it  to  happen  has 
passed.    C  " — 

Which  is  Cudahy-— 
"  is  to  let  us  know  next  week  what  their  position  is." 

You  will  recollect  I  read  some  correspondence  showing  that  about  this  date 
they  asked  Cudahy  to  come  in  because  his  attorney  had  influential  acquaintances 
in  Washington. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  That  is  Mr.  Creigh? 

Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

"I  inclose  memorandum  which  shows  (1st)  percentages  and  distribution  if 
all  come  in;  (2d)  the  percentages  and  distribution  without  C;  (3d)  the  per- 
centages and  distribution  without  M  and  without  C;  it  being  understood  that 
of  C  comes  in  a  refund  will  be  made  to  the  parties  who  have  come  in,  and,  if 
the  contingency  happens  in  our  favor,  upon  which  M  will  come  in,  a  refund 
will  be  made  to  the  parties  who  previously  have  come  in. 

"  Please  send  me  check  for  the  amount  shown  on  statement  No.  3. 
"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"  Henry  Veedeb. 

HV/NA" 

That  is  to  T.  E.  Wilson.    The  statement  appears: 
"  1st." — ^That  is,  \vhere  they  all  come  in — 


Amount. 


$4,389.90 


This  was  going  to  be  a  $15,000  fund  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Borland 
resolution.  That  is  for  the  publicity  end  of  it,  at  the  end  there — I  suppose  it  is 
publicity ;  it  must  have  been  all  publicity — 


c 

M 

S  rwhich  is  Swift] 
W  [Wilson] 

Total 


Per  cent. 


10.000 
14. 9F3 
35. 751 
10.000 


100.000 


Amount. 


SI,  500. 00 
2,247.45 
5,362.65 
1,500.00 


15,000.00 


Then,  "  2d."— That  is,  with  Cudahy  out— 


A.  r Armour] 
M.  [Morris].. 

8 

W 

Total. 


Per  cent. 


32. 518 
16.648 
39. 753 
11.111 


100.000 


Amomit. 


$4,877.70 
2,497.20 
5,958.45 
1,666.65 


15,000.00 


"3d." — With  Cudahy  and  Morris  both  out;  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  in — 


A.  [Armom-] 
S.  [Swift]. . , 
W 

Total. 


Per  cent. 


39. 013 

47. 657 
13.330 


100.000 


Amount. 


$5,851.95 
7,148.55 
1,999.50 


15,000.00 


If  you  will  notice  the  first  one,  which  included  them  all,  the  percentages  on 
this  second  sheet  on  which  they  purchased,  the  flies  indicate  that  this  is  written, 
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Mr,  Twombly  says,  at  least  as  early  as  1914  or  1915,  as  Indicated  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  in  the  files. 

The  Witness.  The  number  being  given  with  reference  to  the  filing  date,  the 
date  which  they  are  filed  and  not  the  date  of  the  paper  itaelf.  That  was  a  year 
and  a  half,  at  least,  before  the  other  thing  was  made  up. 

Mr.  Henbt.  And  they  we  find  on  January  8,  1917— but  I  will  take  that  up  in 
a  moment.  We  will  find  the  same  |)ercentnges  In  regard  to  another  matter  on 
the  Wilson  flies,  another  matter  entirely,  n  division  of  expense  of  Sl.OOO  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Veeder  was  attorney  for  Swift  &  Co.  Mr.  Veetler  apparently  acts  as  the 
(^tearing  house  on  this  thing  and  tells  each  of  them  how  much  he  is  to  pay. 

Query:  Where  did  he  ftet  his  percentages? 

And  in  the  "  Veeder  pool  "  he  was  the  clearing  huuse  and  attended  to  the  pay- 
ment there  where  one  department  invaded  on  the  rights  of  the  other  by  buying 
more  than  he  should  or  selling  more  than  he  should,  checks  passing  between 
them,  and  Veeder's  own  testimony  showed  that  In  one  of  the  trials  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  took  place  the  trial  took  place. 

We  now  have  another  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Veeder  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Meeker.  That  was  to  Wilson.  This  one  is  just  the  same,  exactly,  as  that  one. 
only  he  says  at  the  wind-up,  "  Please  send  me  check  for  the  amount  shown  on 
statement  No.  3." 

By  Mr.  Henet  : 

Q.  Mr.  Twomhiy,  did  you  make  any  effort  to  find  out  what  those  amounts 
were  for,  what  that  expenditure  was  for,  the  $15,000? 

A.  res,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  The  explanation  was  not  forthcoming.  I  took.  It  up  with  Mr.  William  B. 
Traynor,  assistant  to  the  president.  In  the  ahsence  of  the  president. 

Q.  President  of  Swift  &  Co.,  you  mean? 

A.  Yes ;  the  president  of  Swift  &  Co.  He  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  somewhere,  because  they  were  not  spending  their  money  without  making 
an  entry,  but  just  where  such  entries  were  made  hi;  did  not  know,  but  he  would 
endeavor  to  find  out  and  let  me  know,  which  he  frtiled  to  do  after  a  whole  day. 

Mr.  Henet.  I  want  to  show  another  one  of  the  flies  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Oudaby  Packing  Co.    This  is  a  photstat  copy  of  the  original ; 

"  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co., 

"  111  West  Monbob  St., 

"  Chicago. 


•'December  26,  1916. 
•'  Deab  SIk.  Wilson  ;  Mr.  B.  A.  Cudahy  has  passed  to  me,  with  tlie  request 
that  I  answer  it,  your  memorandum  of  the  20th,  attaching  letter  of  Paul  D. 
Cravttth.  Esq." — 

Paul  D.  Cravath  is  a  New  York  lawyer,  member  of  a  firm  of  attorneys  for 

tVllson  &  Co.,  and  they  were  attorneys  for  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Co.  prior  to  that. 

"  While  we  are  not  especially  Interested  in  the  Webb  bill  Itself,  nevertheless 

we  do  know  Mr.  Montague,  and  will  be  glad  to  join  with  you  for  our  pro  rata, 

rt'hich  I  take  it  is  10%  of  the  amount  suggested  by  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Thomas  Cbeiqh. 
"Mr.  Thomas  E.   Wilson, 

"  Chicago,  Illinois." 
Thomas  Crelgh  is  the  attorney  for  Cudohy  &  Co.  and  the  amount  suggested 
does  not  appear  In  this  letter,  the  10  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  who  that  Mon- 
tagne  may  be.  There  is  an  attorney  by  the  name  of  Montague  who  appears  here 
occasionally.  Whether  he  is  the  attorney  or  not  I  do  not  know.  There  Is  a 
Congressmnn  by  that  name  from  Virginia.    I  do  not  know  who  It  nsfers  to. 
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Chicago,  Dec,  22,  1916. 


4( 


Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson,"— 
A  part  of  the  same  fiU 

"  U.  8.  Yards. 

**  Dear  Sir :  Answering  your  note  of  Deceint)er  20th,  enclosing  copy  of  Mr. 
Cravath's  letter,  It  will  be  agreeable  to  us  to  pro  rate  on  the  proper  basis  for 
an  expenditure  of  $1,000,  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"WiujAM  Meeker." 

That  is  the  $1,000  in  connection  with  the  Webb  Bill. 

That  reference  to  Montague  is  Gilbert  Montague,  because  he  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  Webb  bill,  and  the  Webb  bill  was  a  bill  which  authorized  com- 
binations contrary  to  the  Sherman  Act,  for  export. 

Commissioner  Mubdock.  Gilbert  Montague  is  an  attorney  of  New  York  City, 
Is  not  that  right? 
Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

January  4,  1917. 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Cbavath, 

,52  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  13,  I  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  other  interests  and  have  asked  them  to  make  a  subscription  of 
$1,000,  and  have  had  a  favorable  reply  from  all  but  one. 

I  will  advise  you  as  soon  as  I  hear  definitely  from  that  party.    I  trust  this 
will  be  entirely  agreeable. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


Then : 

Chicago,  January  4j  1917. 
Mr.  Edward  Morris,  Jr., 

United  States  Yards,  Chicago, 

Dear  Edward  :  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  my  letter  of  December  20th.    I  have 
heard  from  all  the  other  parties  and  they  are  favorable  to  a  joint  subscription 
of  $1,000. 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  whether  this  is  agreeable  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  E.  Wilson. 

Chicago,  January  8,  1917. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Wilson, 

President  Wilson  d  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  4,  we  will  be  glad 
to  join  the  other  parties  in  the  subscribtion  of  $1,000. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  Morris,  Jr. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  letter,  nothing  have  been  said,  now,  up  to  the  present 
time  in  this  correspondence  about  percentages  appears  this,  in  lead  pencil : 

A 32. 518 

S 89.  723 

M 16.  648 

W 11.  Ill 

Leaving  out  Cudahy,  those  are  the  same  percentages  as  indicated  in  that  other 
letter. 

Commissioner  Murdock.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  W.  TEAOAEDEN,  FOEEST  OEOVE, 

MONT. 

Mr.  Teagarden.  My  name  is  Samuel  W.  Teagarden;  residence, 
Forest  Grove,  Mont.  I  am  representing  the  Farmers'  Congress, 
which  in  turn,  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  all  the  farmers'  organ- 
izations in  the  State  of  Montana. 
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At  the  time  I  started  East  I  did  not  know  of  this  hearing.  I  was 
sent  here  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  wheat  prices,  smd 
the  question  of  primary  markets,  as  covered  by  the  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

That  amendment  suits  us  perfectly.  We  are  very  much  in  hopes 
that  Congress  will  pass  that  bill  with  the  amendment,  and  that  it 
will  be  enforced  fairly. 

I  do  feel  justified,  however,  in  saying  to  this  committee  and  put-  ■ 
ting  into  the  record,  that  Mr.  Lasater's  statement  here  and  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  Food  Administration  are  indorsed  by  our  farm  men  and 
women  in  Montana,  and  in  the  Northwest  generally.  AVhile  they 
have  not  had  his  sources  of  information,  yet  during  the  last  year 
there  have  crept  into  the  agricultural  papers  and  the  associated  press 
reports  of  these  hearings  and  investigations,  and  we  have  heard  of 
them  in  various  ways,  as  by  Members  of  Congress  writing  to  us; 
and  otherwise  have  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Food  Administration  to  convince  us  that  what  had  been 
intended,  and  what  might  have  been  a  country-wide  beneficence  has 
been  turned  into  a  national  tragedy.  Our  farm  men  and  women  do 
not  feel  that  there  has  been  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration from  its  head  .to  its  foot.  We  believe  the  facts  justify  that 
feeling  upon  our  part. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  reasons, 
merely  touching  the  high  lights,  I  will  do  so: 

When  the  price  of  grain  was  originally  fixed,  the  promise  was 
made  to  us  that  it  would  be  upon  a  basis  that  would  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  especially  of  wheat.  We  were  told  in  advance  of  our 
planting  season  last  year  to  plant  every  acre  of  wheat  within  our 
possible  resources,  and  that  we  would  be  protected  in  the  price. 

We  planted  that  wheat,  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  public  ad- 
ministration in  this  country. 

Shortly  after  the  Food  Administration  was  inducted  into  office  it 
began,  under  Mr,  Hoover's  direction,  a  Nation-wide  bear  raid  upon 
the  price  of  wheat,  which  resulted  in  breaking  the  price  from  about 
$3.05  at  Chicago  to  a  final  fixation  at  $2.20  at  Chicago,  and  about  $1.91 
in  Montana.  In  other  words,  we  felt  that  the  assurance  which  we  had 
of  large  returns  was  taken  away  from  us  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $1 
a  bushel. 

Later  on,  in  the  matter  of  hogs,  we  were  urged  to  grow  hogs  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity.  A  commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  upon 
which  were  practical  swine  growers,  recommended  a  price  of  $16  in 
Chicago,  based  upon  a  certain  relation  to  the  price  of  corn.  And  spe- 
cifically the  commission  recommended  to  Mr,  Hoover  that  a  basic 
price  for  hogs  be  fixed  at  packing  places  and  at  points  of  production 
generally  in  the  country  that  would  be  at  least  somewhat  above  the 
cost  of  production,  to  the  end  that  an  additional  15  per  cent  of  bog 
production  should  be  brought  about. 

But  that  particular  recommendation  has  been  utterly  ignored  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  protests  from  Montana  and  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  chairman  of  our  live-stock  conservation  com- 
mission in  that  State,  Dr.  EUiott,  the  chancellor  of  our  State  uni- 
versity. 

So  that  in  Montana  and  in  western  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
and  in  the  sections  further  on,  even  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have 
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been  getting  Chicago  prices  of  pork,  less  freight,  less  shrinkage,  and 
less  commission,  taken  by  local  packers  in  Montana,  by  the  large  mar- 
kets, and  by  buyers,  whether  they  represented  the  local  packers  or  the 
larger  packers  in  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  States. 

To  illustrate  that,  I  will  say  that  on  November  26  I  sold  a  200- 
pound  porker  to  a  hotel  at  Forest  Grove,  Mont.,  and  we  agreed  to 
take  the  Lewistown  prices.  We  called  up  the  biggest  concern  in  the 
city  of  Lewistown,  which  has  a  cold-storage  plant  and  also  manufac- 
tures the  products  of  pork — bacon,  ham,  and  lard.  The  price  given 
us  was  13  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  The  next  day  I  read  the  Chicago 
price  on  that  same  class  of  pork,  and  it  was  from  17.65  cents  to  17.85 
cents.  In  other  words,  I  got  4f  cents  under  the  Chicago  price ;  and 
it  cost  me  more  to  raise  that  pig  than  it  would  have  cost  in  the  terri- 
tory immediately  tributary  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  I  produced 
that  hog  at  a  loss. 

As  the  net  result  of  that  sort  of  system  in  Montana,  Dr.  Elliott,  the 
chancellor  of  our  university,  who  is  also  chairman  of  our  live-stock 
conservation  commission,  at  a  session  of  the  commission  in  the  early 
part  of  February,  said: 

It  is  perfectly  idle,  gentlemen,  for  this  commission  to  tell  the  farmers  of  Mon- 
tana to  increase  their  hog  production  or  stimulate  their  hog-growing  industry, 
because  the  hog-growing  industry  is  dead,  and  there  is  none  to  stimulate. 

The  farmers  of  Montana  are,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity, 
growing  only  enough  pork  on  the  farm  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm. 
And  that  is  true  of  other  States  in  the  Northwest,  covering  an  enor- 
mous Section  of  country.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  as  big  producers 
of  hogs  in  Montana  as  they  are  in  Iowa.  But  the  difference  between 
the  total  amount  of  hogs  shipped  out  of  Montana  this  year  and  the 
number  shipped  out  last  year  will  amount  to  thousands  of  carloads. 

Now,  as  to  the  prices  of  wheat,  we  believe  the  facts  show  that  the 
President  was  misled  by  the  grain  corporation,  and  the  milling  divi- 
sion in  the  Food  Administration,  through  Mr.  Hoover,  and  up  to  the 
President. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  show  that  the  price  of  grain  was  fixed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millers  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  interciiStis 
of  the  producers. 

To  illustrate  that  point,  I  will  simply  cite  prices  at  two  points: 

At  Philadelphia  the  price  of  wheat  is  $2.28  a  bushel  for  No.  1 
northern;  and  at  Minneapolis  the  price  is  $2.17,  a  difference  of  11 
cents  a  bushel.  It  takes  4^  bushels  of  wheat,  in  round  numbers,  to 
make  a  barrel  of  flour.  Therefore,  the  Minneapolis  miller  pays  50 
cents  less  for  the  wheat  that  goes  to  make  a  barrel  of  fliour  than  the 
Philadelphia  miller  pays;  and  that  50  cents  difference  pays  the 
freight  on  the  flour  from  the  point  of  production  in  Minneapolis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

That  same  thing  applies  to  the  differential  in  all  these  other 
primary  markets,  as  designated  originally  by  the  Federal  Grain 
Corporation.  So  that  we  think  that  is  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  was  fixed  for  the  milling  interests  and  not  for  the  wheat- 
growing  interests. 

In  this  last  fixation  of  prices  we  believe  the  President  was  misled 
by  the  same  influences  which  are  profiting  by  the  fact  that  th^y  ha^e 
been  heretofore  able  to  mislead  him.  Because,  on  the  basis  ot  exist- 
ing prices  of  wheat,  com,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  planting  of  wheat 
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penalizes  itself  on  eiery  avre.  This  last  KxHtion  could  not  stimu- 
late production:  it  sini))lv  tnaint»ineil  the  status  quo  of  pitiBtoering 
by  the  millers. 

The  price  of  100  )M>uii<is  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  100  pounds  of 
oats,  as  a  comparison,  are  so  wide  apart  that,  based  on  present  prices, 
;ind  therefore  upon  prospective  profits,  the  averajre  farmer  in  Mon- 
tana who  plants  an  acre  of  wheat  penalizes  himself  from  $1'2  to  $13 
an  acre. 

An  averajte  season  will  produce  on  our  bench  lands  in  tiiose  North- 
western States  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  will  pi-odiice  45 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  the 
oats  produced  on  an  acre  ai-e  worth  $51,  and  the  wheat  pi-oduced 
on  an  acre  is  worth  $38.  a  difference  of  $13  an  acre,  which  represents 
a  prospective  loss  of  that  amount  to  the  farmer.  If  you  multiply 
this  by  80  aci-es  it  means  a  prospective  loss  of  $378  to  the  farmer  on 
overv  80  acres  of  wheat  that  ho  plants  under  present  conditions. 

Whether  the  other  giains  will  be  lower  or  higher  in  the  fall,  we 
do  not  know :  we  think  they  are  just  as  apt  to  be  liigher  as  they  are 
to  be  lower.  So  we  ai'c  up  against  that  proposition,  if  we  meet  the 
appeals  of  our  Government,  and  our  country's  need  for  wheat  for 
our  armies,  and  for  the  allies,  and  for  the  men  in  all  the  other  in- 
dustries; to  benefit  the  milling  interests,  which  are  grossly  profiting, 
we  are  asked  to  penalize  ourselves  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

In  regai-d  to  dairy  products  the  same  process  of  extermination 
as  in  the  hog  industr>-  is  going  on  in  spite  of  our  appeals  to  the 
Food  Administration. 

By  combinations  among  the  dairying  concerns,  they  are  taken 
advantage  of.  both  as  to  prices  paiti  for  butter  fat  and  as  to  the 
content  of  butter  fat  in  the  ci-eam. 

To  illustrate  that.  I  made  a  test  on  our  own  cream  in  a  5-gallou 
can.  We  had  been  sending  5-gallon  cans  twice  a  week  U)  the  local 
creamery  at  Lewistown.  and  getting  credit  for  fi'om  11^  to  1-2  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  We  had  been  gettmg  better  results  previously,  and 
so  I  told  tlic  wife  that  I  would  test  the  matter  myself;  I  would 
churn  out  one  of  those  -'(-gallon  cans;  and  I  did  so.  We  got  20  and 
ii  fraction  pounds  of  butter  to  the  5-galIon  can  of  cream,  or  about 
iS  pounds  more  than  the  creamery  allowed  us. 

I  took  one  of  those  pound  packages  of  butter  to  the  creamery  at 
Lewistown  and  asked  them  to  test  it  for  moisture.  They  did  so,  and 
found  that  it  had  2  per  cent  less  of  moisture  content  than  the  creamery 
was  allowed  to  put  m  by  the  State  law.  So  that  my  wife  had  worked 
it  out  better  than  the  creamery  did,  on  the  average. 

The  same  conditions  apply  as  to  poultry. "  The  Food  Administra- 
tion came  out  with  its  propaganda  to  eat  more  poultry  and  less  of 
other  meats.  And  then,  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer,  statements 
were  made  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  poultry 
and  the  prjces  that  the  retailers  should  charge  the  consumers.  They 
cut  off  the  profit  at  that  end,  but  the  wholesalers  took  it  out  of  us  by 
reducing  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  the  poultry. 

To  illustrate  that:  I  went  into  the  market  at  Lewistown  tlie  week 

preceding  Thanksgiving,  and  asked  the  price  of  dressed  geese.     Some 

were  lying  in  the  window,  with  the  price  marked  on  them,  23  cents. 

We  had  sold  that  identical  item  the  year  before  at  19  cents  a  pound. 
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Our  feed  cost  meanwhile  was  at  least  50  per  cent  more.  We  got  14 
cents  for  geese  last  November.  I  looked  the  matter  up  in  my  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  I  found  that  the  complaint  was  general  all  over 
the  Northwest,  women  writing  to  these  agricultural  papers  that  the 
dealers  were  cutting  down  their  prices;  there  was  no  protection  in 
that  matter  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  profiteering,  instead  of  rest- 
ing in  the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  rested  in  the  pockets  of  the 
producer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  producer  or  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  I  mean  the  wholesaler  was  prevented  from  profit- 
eering upon  the  consumer 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  therefore  profiteered  upon  the 
producer? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  the  producer  a  lower  price;  he 
got  out  of  us  what  he  had  taken  out. of  the  consumer  the  year  before. 

As  to  the  price  of  flour  in  the  Northwest,  things  are  in  a  grievous 
condition.  In  the  first  place,  we  feel  that  the  price  in  the  East  is  a 
profiteering  price.  Take  your  Philadelphia  market  to-day,  and  the 
cost  of  the  44  bushels  of  wheat  that  go  to  make  up  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
$10.21  to  the  miller.  The  miller  is  teking  all  of  the  value  in  the  by- 
products, which  would  be  worth  about  $1.10  or  $1.12,  plus  about  16 
cents  over  the  cost  of  the  wheat,  making,  therefore,  a  total  gross 
profit  above  the  operating  and  selling  cost  of  about  $1.28  per  barrel, 
or  a  little  more  than  28  cents  per  bushel.  I  submit  that  grand- 
father's mill  in  the  old  days  ground  wheat  into  flour  for  less  profit 
per  bushel  than  that. 

But  on  top  of  this  price  in  Philadelphia,  the  Montana  mills  pay 
$1.91,  instead  of  $2.28  a  bushel  for  our  No.  1  northern  wheat.  In 
other  words,  they  pay  $1.62  less  for  the  wheat  that  makes  a  barrel 
of  flour  than  the  Philadelphia  mills  pay ;  and  the  big  mills  out  there 
charge  us  75  cents  or  80  cents  more  than  the  Philadelphia  miller,  or 
a  profit,  on  top  of  the  Philadelphia  profit,  of  50  cents  on  a  4:9-pound 
sack.  And  that  condition  is  proportionately  general  all  over  the 
Northwest — from  Minneapolis  west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Norris.  You  mean  that  they  buy  the  wheat  on  the  basis 
of  the  prices  there,  and  they  sell  it,  in  the  shape  of  flour,  based  on 
what  it  would  cost  to  buy  it  in  Philadelphia  ;•  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  No;  ba^ed  on  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  it  in 
Minneapolis,  which  is  the  nearest  primary  market  for  us.  In  other 
words,  they  take  off  the  18  cents  freight  charge  to  Minneapolis  in 
buying  the  wheat — ^although  I  drive  my  wagon  right  up  to  the  mill 
door  and  dump  the  wheat  in.  And  then  when  they  put  the  flour  into 
my  wagon  in  place  of  the  wheat,  they  add  the  Minneapolis  freight 
to  the  price. 

Senator  Gronna.  Both  the  price  of  the  flour  and  that  of  wheat  is 
made  at  Minneapolis,  is  it? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gronna.  They  add  the  transportation  charges  on  wheat 
and  also  on  the  flour  ? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  packers  and  meat  houses  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  the  transporta- 
tion charges  both  ways? 
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Mr.  Teaoarden.  Ves,  sir;  and  that  is  why  we  have  had  t^»  go  out 
of  the  hog  businesis.  We  have  not  gone  out  of  business  entii-ely, 
because  we  ha^e  got  to  grow  meat  or  starve. 

Let  me  here  illustrate  our  greatest  economic  problem: 

I  said  to  a  banker  the  other  day :  "'  Mr.  Johnson,  you  are  in  tlie 
business  of  selling  credits.  If  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  getting  the  money  togetlier  and  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
upon  which  you  bahe  these  credits  that  you  sell,  and  if  yon  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  that  service  to  the  people — the  interest 
rate— how  long  would  you  be  in  the  banking  business?"  He  said: 
•'I  would  liquidate  at  once." 

^  But  we  can  not  liquidate;  our  means  are  tied  up  in  lands.  We  are 
selling  our  products  on  a  market  where  we  hftve  nothing  to  do  with 
Ihe  prices  or  conditions,  and  we  are  buying  on  markets  where  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  prices,"  We  are  profiteei-ed 
upon  from  k)th  sides. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  the  most  remarkable  combina- 
tions in  business,  all  specifically  designed  to  get  all  that  the  traffic 
would  bear.  And  during  that  period  of  combination  we  have  been 
fearfully  exploited.  I  am  not  criticising  men,  but  I  am  discussing 
conditions  that  are  directly  working  toward  the  extinction  of  our 
agricidtural  interests  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  farmer  must  work  his  farm,  no  matter 
what  happens? 

Mr,  Traoakdbn,  Yes.  As  a  rule  a  man  who  farms  has  no  training 
for  any  other  work,  and  he  must  farm  or  starve;  he  must  farm  or 
tramp  the  roads  as  they  did  in  1873.  I  remember  when  we  used  to 
have  a  shotgun  behind  the  door  filled  with  buckshot  for  those  home- 
less fellows  that  wei'e  tramping  arouod. 

And  so  the  story  goes  all  down  the  line.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
Northwest  among  our  farm  men  and  women  that  I  regret  more  than 
I  know  how  to  say  as  an  Ameiican  citizen.  We  are  intensely 
patriotic.  To  me  it  seems  almost  like  an  imminent  national  tragedy 
that  there  is  political  wrath  among  the  farm  men  and  women  over 
tliis  great  ai'ea;  those  whose  loyalty  to  the  Ciovernment  may  not  be 
questioned,  because  it  is  in  their  blood  and  in  their  bone,  this  tradi- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  country;  tliey  have  written  the  brightest  pages 
there  are  in  the  history  of  the  country,  in  patriotism  and  in  devotion 
to  duty.  But  we  have  been  compelled  as  a  last  desperate  resort  to 
political  revolt  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
country  to  these  conditions  which  are  strangling  our  industry ;  they 
»!«  biting  like  acids  into  the  morale  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 
farms  in  the  Northwest ;  and  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  efficient 
production,  and  especially  increased  production,  without  the  right 
spirit  of  morale  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women 
who  do  that  producing  is  ]'iist  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  an 
army  to  win  a  great  battle  without  morale.    It  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think  that  the  Food  Administration  has  neg- 
lected to  give  proper  consideration  to  the  psychological  conditions 
among  the  farmei-s,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Teaoarden.  Entirely.  We  have  appealed  to  them  time  and 
Mgain.  The  last  appeal  was  made  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
pi'ice  of  wheat.  We  showed  to  Mr,  Hoover  a  memorial  adopted 
i>y  both  branches  of  our  State  legislature  this  year,  when  it  met  in 
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special  session  on  another  subject,  that  the  price  received  by  the 
Montana  growers  for  No.  1  northern  wheat — the  best  grade — was 
10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  average  price  received  for  all  kinds 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States;  and  we  prored  it  by  a  telegram  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Markets  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, specifically  giving  us  that  information.  We  appealed  against 
that  unfair  discrimination,  because  we  asserted  in  Montana  that  they 
grow  as  good  a  grade  of  milling  wheat  as  there  is  anywhere  on  the 
American  continent,  if  not  better.  There  is  no  better  grade  of  milling 
wheat  than  Montana  hard  or  spring  wheat.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Noilh  Dakota  will  agree  with  me  as  to  that. 

Senator  (jronna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Teaoardex.  And  yet  we  are  penalized,  because  it  was  to  the 
interests  of  the  profiteers  down  here  in  the  milling  division  to  profi- 
teer upon  us. 

The  (^HAiR3iAN.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  production  of  wheat  would 
l)e  stimulated  by  an  asi^rance  of  a  reasonable  profit,  is  it? 

Mr.  Teagar»en.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not.  think  imy  other  stimulus  can  be 
devised.  It  seems  to  me  a  proposition  so  elemental  in  economic  law 
that  price  is  the  great  stimulant  to  production,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  gotten  away  from.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  every 
other  production ;  you  stimulate  shipbuilding  by  higher  prices.  They 
give  to  the  makers  of  ships,  for  example,  all  costs — eliminating  all 
risks  of  strikes,  and  increased  labor  cost,  and  increased  cost  of  mate- 
rial, and  increased  interest  cost.  They  give  all  that  to  him,  plus  a 
profit. 

We  do  not  ask  a  guaranty  of  the  Government  that  when  we  plant 
an  acre  of  wheat  we  will  get  a  crop  on  it ;  but  we  do  ask  a  guaranty 
of  the  Government  that  when  we  plant  it,  and  have  fought  off  the 
rust  and  the  hail,  and  all  those  hostile  things,  and  do  produce  a  crop 
of  wheat,  we  shall  have  a  fair  market  price  for  it — one  that  will 
{permit  us  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  mortgage,  our  taxes,  and  support 
our  families,  and  send  our  children  to  school  in  comfort.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking — and  we  can  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Norris.  You  would  be  satisfied,  I  presume,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  permitted  the  wheat  to  take  its  chances  with  corn 
and  oats,  and  had  not  interfered  with  the  regular  law  of  supply  and 
demand? 

Mr.  Tea(;arden.  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  pretty  safe 
ground  on  that  proposition,  and  that  safe  ground  was  furnished  us 
by  the  address  of  President  Wilson,  made  to  you  gentlemen  on  the 
Tith  day  of  December,  when  he  said  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand nad  been  replaced  by — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  language. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  "Unrestrained  selfishness." 

Mr.  Teagarden.  Unrestrained  selfishness.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  profiteering  was  brazenly  rampant.  And  we  know^  it,  and 
we  have  appealed  and  appealed  against  it.  And  so  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  distressing  as  it  is,  that  the  only  way  to  enforce  that 
appeal  in  the  matter  of  fixation  of  wheat  prices  and  other  prices— 
we  support  President  Wilson's  proposition  that  there  shall  be  a  fixa- 
tion of  prices  upon  the  great  staples  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
and  what  the  agricultural  industry  must  buy  in  order  to  produce. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  at  all? 

Mr,  Teaoabdbn.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  fixation  of 
prices  upon  the  things  we  produce.  I  assert  that  whatever  limitation 
there  has  been  in  the  prices  of  food  since  the  war  has  come  out  of  our 
pockets,  and  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  anybodv  else  in  the  world.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  fix  the  prices  for  the  things 
we  produce,  and  the  things  which  we  buy.  so  long  as  they  give  us 
living  cost  and  maintenance. 

I  believe  I  correctly  represent  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  of  my 
State  when  I  say  that  overwhelmingly  to-day  they  would  make  ti 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  to  turn  over  the  excess  of 
production  above  farm  needs — including  maintenance  and  decent  liv- 
ing for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  payment  of  our  taxes  and  in- 
terest—at  aist  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  if  it  lasted  20  years.  But 
we  object  to  being  harried  and  yelled  at  and  hooted  at,  to  grow  this 
thing  and  that  thing  and  the  other  thing,  when  the  profiteers  of  the 
country  are  taking  all  the  profit,  and  more,  too,  out  of  our  pocket-s 
and  forcing  us  to  produce  at  a  loss,  or  go  on  strike,  which  we  can 
not  do. 

The  Chairuan.  They  went  at  first  on  the  theoi-y  that  wheat  pro- 
duction was  more  important  than  anything  else,  and  that  the  supply 
of  wheat  was  indispensable  and  higher  prices  came,  and  then  they 
changed  from  that  policy  and  put  a  lower  price  on  wheat  than  on 
anything  else. 

Senator  Norris.  They  put  a  minimum  price  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  Government,  not  the  Congiess, 

Mr.  Teaoarden.  Mr.  Hoover  built  up  this  man  of  straw,  this  siiigle 
bnyer,  who  was  going  to  make  a  price  of  $1  a  bushel,  as  they  claimed, 
if  the  Government  did  not  fix  the  price.  And  then,  forgetting  that 
we  know  that  this  single  Government  buyer,  instead  of  being  a  bear 
was  a  bull  on  the  market,  and  that  it  was  the  bu,ying  by  the  allies  that 
forced  the  price  up 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Did  he  say  that  the  price  would 
have  been  $1  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Teaoarden.  Mr,  Hoover  said  that  Congress  did  us  a  service  in 
establishing  the  price,  because  if  they  had  not  done  so  the  price 
would  have  gone  down  to  $1  a  bushel.  He  told  that  story  through 
the  Associated  Press.  I  have  the  files  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
home  showing  that.  I  did  not  know  this  hearing  was  going  on  when 
I  came  East  or  I  would  not  have  been  so  general  in  my  statements; 
I  would  have  brought  those  papers  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  able  to  prepare 
vourself  more  fully. 

Senator  Gbonna.  You  were  telling  the  committee  a  few  moments 
ago  about  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  your  Stnte. 
What  reply  did  you  get  to  those  resolutions? 

Mr.  Teaoarden.  They  were  referred  to  the  grain  administration, 
and  some  gentleman  down  there — not  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  always 
answered  us  heretofore,  but  some  other  fpllow — simply  wrote  and 
said  that  we  were  suffering  because  of  natural  conditions,  because  of 
our  remoteness  from  markets,  that  we  had  always  suffered  from  and 
always  would  suffer  from.  But  he  forgot  that  the  mills  at  Minne- 
apolis were  just  as  remote  from  the  seaboard  as  they  had  been,  and 
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the  Food  Administration  fixed  it  up  for  those  mills,  but  did  not  fix 
it  up  for  us. 

Senator  Gronna.  In  other  words,  yon  pot  no  reliefs 

Mr.  Teagarden.  That  is  correct. 

One  other  point  I  think  has  l)een  overlooked  in  the  press:  I  re- 
member when  the  connnission  which  sat  here  and  fixed  the  price  of 
wheat,  conchuled  its  Uboi's,  the  last  thing  they  did  was  to  a<lopt  a 
resolution  unanimously  tliat,  upon  the  basis  of  $2.20  for  wheat,  if 
there  was  no  more  than  a  fair  charge  made  all  down  the  line,  for 
flour  and  for  baking,  etc.,  the  14-ounce  5-cent  loaf  of  bread  ought 
to  be  returned  to  the  American  people. 

Now,  there  is  no  baker  doing  it  in  this  country,  and  I  defy  the 
housewife  to  do  it  at  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  flour. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  bran  and 
shorts  compensate  for  the  high  prices  they  pay  for  bread? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  It  compensates  the  millers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  it  not  compensate  thi»  fainier  when 
you  get  them  so  cheap  now?     [Laughter.) 

Mr.  Teagarden.  We  do?  Just  let  me  give  you  a  pertinent  illus- 
tration: Within  the  last  two  weeks  the  Food  Administrator  of 
North  Dakota,  Dr.  Ladd — and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  him — ^fixed 
the  price  of  middlings  and  bran  on  the  basis  of  $2.05  for  wheat: 
so  that  a  ton  of  bran  sacked  at  the  mill  would  cost  the  farmer  about 
$31.  The  same  day,  or  the  day  before,  the  new^spapers  came  with 
that  story  our  Equity  Cooperative  Association  bought  a  carload  of 
middlings  from  one  of  the  big  mills  in  Montana  and  they  paid 
$36.75  a  ton,  or  $5.75  a  ton  over  the  North  Dakota  prices,  where  the 
prices  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  $2.05  a  bushel  for  wheat:  and  the 
wheat  thkt  we  sold  our  mills  brought  us  only  $1.90. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  man  from  New  York  before  the  com- 
mittee that  said  that  the  prices  had  gone  up  from  $38  to  $48  a  ton, 
and  that  the  whe^t  from  which  it  was  made  cost  the  same  as  it 
did  before. 

Mr.  Teagarden.  They  raised  the  price  out  there  three  or  four 
times. 

Senator  Norms.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  feeding  of 
stock — for  instance,  lambs? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  Well,  they  have  a  good  many  in  our  State.  Tlie 
complaint  that  they  have  about  that  situation  and  the  cattle  situa- 
tion is  identical  with  the  complaint  that  Mr.  Lasater  made  in  his 
statement. 

In  Montana,  as  Senator  Hanna,  of  the  Livestock  Conservation 
Conmiission,  said  at  this  meeting  that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  last 
fall,  about  60  per  cent  more  cattle  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  of 
Montana  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and 
that  excess  was  largely  made  up  of  she  stuff  and  calves. 

Senator  Norris.  Do  you  do  much  feeding  there  ? 

Mr.  Teagarden.  No,  we  do  not  have  many  feeders  there;  they 
ship  them  to  market,  and  they  are  turned  over  to  the  farmers  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  where  they  have  the  corn  and  the  gram 
to  feed  to  them.  , 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Teagarden,  we  are  very  mucn 
obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 
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Senator  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chniiiimn.  I  ask  pwiiiission  to  insert  in 
the  i-eeorti  of  the  lit^aring  the  regnlations  of  the  Tnitpd  States  Food 
Administration  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  condensed, 
evaporated,  and  powdered  milk. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  certainh'. 

Senator  Wad6Woi(th.  These  regulations  are  dated  De<ieinl>er  10. 
1317.    The  regnlations  are  as  follows: 

|-NrTKi>  States  Fixw  .\i>mimstr,\thi\. 

WaJihingtnn.  D.  C. 
To  maniifai-turviK  iif  cofiif' uicrf,  reitimraU'il.  unit  piiwdered  mill-: 

The  foIlowlnR  n^ulatlonn  are  now  In  eff*<-t  for  tlie  espiirtatidii  "(  ctrndenHsU, 
n-iiNirated.  and  powderei)  mtlk.  The  separate  eertlttcate  friiui  the  maiiufac- 
lurer  coverlni;  eadi  export  sliipineut  U  irn  lonirer  require*!,  hut  foinplianoe  must 
be  in  nemnl»n<«  with  the  followinj;: 

EnPOftT  ItECirr-ATHlNM. 


1.  Tl)e  utuiuifacturer  i>f  «)ndeiiHe<l.  evaiHtruteil,  or  powdereil  milk,  In  applying 
for  a  UceOMe  for  the  export  of  hU  couiuiodlt.v,  itliall  be  presuDied.  without  (ur- 
QlHhliit!  of  fonnal  certificate.  ti>  certify  lliat  lie  hati  in  the  manufacture  of-  hia 
(funmodity  for  which  the  license  Ik  desired,  couiplled  with  all  the  provisions 
and  ciiDdltlonx  contained  In  the  license  tcranted  to  him  an  a  manufacturer  by 
the  Uiilteil  States  Fond  Atlmlni  strut  ion,  ami  e^tecially  the  condition  that  he 
nas  not  i>h1(I  for  the  frexh  milk  from  which  the  commodity  Is  manufactured  a 
price  hisher  thiin  the  prevalline  iirliv  fur  fresh  milk  in  the  vicinity  In  which 
ilie  iinrchase  was  made. 

The  mannfacturer  to  whoui  export  llt-enses  have  heen  Issuer!  Mhall  reixii't  to 
the  L'alte<I  States  Pon<l  Adnilnlntratiitii  each  namth  a  fail  anil  ctniiplete  state- 
ment, under  oiith,  slxiwlntc  the  export  llcennes  received,  the  articles  exported 
thereunder,  (lie  plai-e  or  places  at  which  the  said  article  was  inannfactured.  the 
price  iinid  for  the  fresh  inllh  from  which  the  nrticle  was  made,  ami  the  person 
III  whom  the  articles  were  sold. 

If  It  shall  n|)pear  to  the  UnltiHl  StiiteM  Fixal  Administration  from  the  above 
^itement.  or  from  any  other  sour<-e  of  Infornaitton,  that  the  manufacturer  has 
violateil  anj-  of  the  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  of  the  license  tcranteil  to 
the  manufni'tarer  hy  the  t'lilted  States  FihmI  Adinlnistrntinn  such  license  will 
be  revoked. 

2.  Everj'  tiersiin  other  than  a  nainufacturer  who  applies  fur  a  license  to  ex- 
port condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  shall  be  presumed,  without  fur- 
DishlDK  a  formal  certitleate.  to  certify  that  he  has.  tn  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
iiiiHlity  soii|];lit  to  Ik>  expurteil.  i-om|ilie<l  with  the  provisions  anil  ciiniUtlons  of 
IMe  lii-euse  Issueil  to  him  by  the  Unite<l  Stiites  FihkI  .\dminiKtrntiiin.  tn  wlial- 
fver  capacity  the  said  license  may  hiive  heeu  issued,  and  especinlly  with  the  nai- 
dltlou  that  the  |iun-hases  of  the  article  to  he  espiirtwl  have  been  made  fifim  the 
QiHOufncturer  <lli'ect  for  the  purpose  of  e\|)iirt  iinil  not  from  other  ileiilers  hy 
way  of  i-esales. 

Kvery  jterson  other  than  a  nmnufaclurei'  to  wluini  esport  licenses  have  been 
issued  for  condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  shall  i-eport  to  the  United 
stiites  Food  Afinilnlstration  eiich  naintli  a  full  anil  complete  statement  nnder 
imth.  sIiowIqk  licenses  received  during  the  inontli.  from  what  manufacturers  the 
iiriieles  exporter!  were  purchased,  the  iiuuntitles  purchased,  the  price  paid  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  tn  wliom  the  articles  were  sold. 

If  It  shall  iii)pear  to  the  United  States  Foo<l  Administration  from  the  above 
statement,  or  from  any  other  source  of  information,  that  any  of  the  ternis,  pro- 
vlslima.  or  conditions  of  the  license  Issued  to  the  person  exportinR  by  the  United 
.States  Food  Administration  have  been  violated  by  the  exporter,  the  license  so 
issued  will  be  revoked  hy  the  United  Stntes  Food  Administration. 

I  want«d  all  the  regulations  put  in  the  record,  but  I  want  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
paragraph  we  find  the  following: 
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provisions,  or  coiMlitioiis  <»f  tiie  license  issued  to  tlie  iierson  exporting  by  the 
TTnited  States  Food  Ailniinist ration  have  been  violated  by  the  exporter,  the 
J i cense  so  issued  will  be  revoke<l  by  tlie  Unitetl  States  Foo«l  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  giving  the  name  of  the  condensed-milk 
manufacturers  concerned,  I  have  a  long  letter  here  from  one  of  them, 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  read,  but  which  is  most  eloquent.  I 
will  read  a  letter  addressed  to  that  company  following  an  attempt 
by  that  company  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  which  it  proposes  to 
pay  to  farmers  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Chaihman.  Yes. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  letter  explains 
that  this  condensed-milk  manufacturer  believed  that  the  price  should 
be  raised  to  follow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  he  was 
operating,  or  attempting  to  operate,  in  compliance  with  that  law. 
This  letter  [indicating]  is  addressed  to  that  company,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  Information  was  laid  before  ns  this  morning  that  you  had 
publisheci  in  the  Milton  Eveninj:  Standard  of  December  12  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  beginning  December  15,  and  until  further  notice,  you  will  pay  25  cents 
per  100  poun(ls  above  league  prices  for  all  milk  delivered  to  your  plant  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  or  at  your  receiving  stations. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  prices  paid  by  con- 
densaries  that  are  above  the  official  prices  will  no  doubt  result  in  very  stringent 
rules  governing  the  operations  of  a  condensed-milk  manufacturers,  under  the 
license  furnished  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  at  this  time  the  issue  should  be  complicated. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  department  that  tlie  league  price  includes 
delivery  by  the  farmer  to  a  shipping  point,  receiving  station,  or  condensary, 
and  that  any  price  paid  in  excess  is  above  the  official  price.  If  this  is  not 
in  accordance  with  your  ideas  of  the  official  price,  will  you  kindly  furnish  us 
immediately  with  such  facts? 

Senator  Norris.  Is  that  letter  from  the  Food  Administration  ? 

Senator  Wadsw^orth.  This  letter  is  from  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, signed  by  S.  J.  Scudder. 

Senator  Norris.  What  do  they  mean  by  "league  price"? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  League  prices  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Food  Administration  in  a  given  territory,  after  consultation  with 
the  distributors'  organizations,  the  consumers,  and  organizations  of 
producers  of  milk,  who  were  brought  together  on  a  certain  date,  in 
an  endeavor  to  fix  the  prices  to  cover  a  subsequent  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  league  referred  to? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  The  term  "league,"  as  I  understand  it,  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  certain  dairymen  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  organized  dairymen's  leagues. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  league  price  is  then  denominated  the 
official  price? 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Yes;  and  if  any  condensary,  or  evaporated- 
milk  factory,  in  accordance  with  changing  conditions  thereafter  at- 
tempts to  pay  more  money  for  the  milk  which  they  need  their  license 
is  threatened. 

Senator  Norris.  I  suppose  the  object  of  that  is  to  prevent  the 
price  of  milk  going  up  to  the  local  consumers. 

Senator  Wadsworth.  Of  course  the  result  is,  as  I  recited  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  that  there  are  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  heifer  calves  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  there 
were  one  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Lasateb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  misinformed  on  one 
matter.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
letter  that  I  read  from  Mr.  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers'  Federation.  In  that  letter  Mr,  Campbell 
knew  nothing  abowt  what  the  Senator  called  "  league  prices."  The 
last  letter  was  dated  March  4,  as  I  recall ;  we  can  refer  to  it  and  get 
the  exact  date.  He  called  the  attentioi  of  the  Food  Administration 
lo  just  what  would  happen;  to  just  what  the  Senator  has  stated  has 
actually  happened;  that  such  prices  as  he  complained  of  could  be 
agreed  on  by  collusion  of  the  different  condenseries  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  mi  Ik- producing  interests  might  not  be  represented; 
and  he  asked  that  the  Food  Administration  appoint  committees,  as 
was  done  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  territory,  to  state  what 
prices  would  be  fair  prices. 

This  is  the  federation  of  a  great  many  milk-producing  a^ocia- 
tions,  and  on  March  4  Mr.  Campbell  was  encountered  with  the  facts 
you  have  just  stated.  But  he  apparently  saw  this  thing  could  hap- 
pen, and  stated  in  this  communication  read  into  the  record  that  he  is 
what  he  appeared  to  be,  and  asked  the  Food  Administration  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  them. 

Senator  Wadswobth,  T  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  this  letter, 
which  comes  to  me  from  a  condenser,  who  protests  a^inst  the  rule 
prohibiting  him  paying  the  farmer  a  little  more,  and  the  reason  is 
perfectly  plain.  Tlie  intelligent  condenser  or  evaporator  milk  fac- 
tory owner  i-ealizes  that  if  the  farmer  is  not  getting  enough  for  the 
milk  which  he  purchases  from  the  dairy  industry  in  that  section  in 
which  the  condenser  has  all  his  fortune  invested  is  going  to  decline 
and  his  own  factory  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  Ch.urman.  The  condenser  does  not  want  to  "dry  up  tho 
cows." 

Senator  Wadswobth.  Certainly  not.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  loose  talk  about  how  condensers  and  evaporator  milk  factory 
owners  welcome  the  driving  down  in  the  price  of  raw  milk.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlie  great  majoritv  of  them  do  not  want  to  drive  it 
down,  because  they  know  if  they  do  so  they  will  eventually  ruin  their 
own  business, 

Mr,  Teaoardf.n,  Wc  have  a  situation  in  Montana  that  T  will  de- 
scribe in  a  moment.  We  have  one  hig  condenser  that  overshadows 
in  its  capita]  all  the  others  in  the  State,  and  all  of  the  creameries, 
and  until  the  law  inteirened  and  prevented  the  big  concern  from 
overbidding  our  local  creameries  on  the  price  of  cream  and  under- 
selling; on  the  price  of  butter  they  have  put  local  creameries  out  of 
business.  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  in  order  to 
drive  the  local  producer  out  of  business.  Mr.  Hennyson  is  objecting 
to  this  very  thing,  and  when  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  pay  more  to 
put  the  little  creamery  out  of  business,  then  ho  will  get  back,  or,  at 
least,  he  thinks  he  will,  what  he  lost. 

Senator  Waosworth.  It  is  a  very  grave  question. 

Mr.  TEAOARnEN.  But  the  farmers  get  milked. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Teagarden  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  the 
psychology  amongst  the  farmers,  and  I  think  we  have  ignored  the 
feeJing  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the  average  farmer  and  the  "dumb, 
inarticulate  crowd  "  Carlyle  talks  so  much  about. 
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the  National  Treawmo'.  It  makes  the  suf>!>Iy  so  further.  But  it  does  not  bring 
in  the  suppb*.  We  may  even  comitel  f»ein»le  to  e<.-ononnze  to  the  use  of  foods 
by  legal  enactments,  with  severe  penaltii^s;  Congress  may  require  us  to 
observe  wheatle»<  jind  me:itless  <1ays  and  to  ejit  mixed  and  dilut€*<l  foods — and  T 
myself  believe  we  have  reacheil  the  point  where  comimlsion  should  supersede, 
or  at  any  rate  supplement.  voluntar>-  appeal-*-but  no  l^slatlon,  however 
drastic  or  draconic,  wiM  add  to  our  supply  of  foodstuffs  a  single  litter  of  pigs 
or  a  Sf>lltar>'  grain  of  whejit.  It  is  grMnl  to  sjive  what  you  i)os»<ess,  but  savins: 
«li»es  m»t  create  the  supplies  In  the  use  of  which  you  practice  economy. 

THK  1>KJIA-M»  FOK  LOW    FO«>D   PRICES. 

Kut  legislation  can  surely  put  a  stop  to  profiteering  in  the  .sale  of  food- 
stuffs. If  milk  goes  up  a  cent  a  cpiart  and  children  die  in  New  York  City  in 
consequence,  ouglit  there  not  tr»  be  a  law  to  stop  it?  Well,  I  think  it  n  dis- 
gra*-e  to  our  civilization  that  children  should  die  for  lack  of  foo<l.  And  I  lioi)e 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  m<ire  humane  feeling  and  conscience  will 
lejid  the  laiblic  to  recognize  the  obligation  of  caring  for  those  inuo<*ent  and 
helpless  sufferers.  But  whj*  should  the  foo<l  producer  be  singled  out  for  the 
rtJle  of  a  public  benevolent  In.stltutlon?  Wliy  not  also  the  producers  of  un- 
essential commcHllties  or  amenities  and  luxuries?  Why  deny  the  farmer  alone 
the  market  price  of  his  labor  and  skill?  Why  select  him  first  to  support  the 
poor  of  our  great  cities?  He  certainly  can  not  afford  it.  One-third  of  our 
farmers  are  tenants  and  own  little  or  nothing  in  the  world.  And  of  tliost' 
who  own  the  farm  they  operate  86  per  cent  have  them  fre?  of  mortgage. 

FfKM)    PRICES    AND   GENERAL   PRICES. 

Why  attempt  to  regulate  the  prices  of  farm  products?  Like  other  commodi- 
ties, they  will  not  he  produced  at  all  unless  the  producer  gets  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit.  The  people  who  demand  the 
regulation  of  food  prices  really  want  low  prices.  But  low  prices  for  anything 
whatever  in  war  times  are  utterly  impossible.  And  foodstuffs  have  not  gone  up 
more  than  other  comraoclities.  Even  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  where 
manufacturing  was  self-sufficient  and  agriculture  dependent,  the  level  of  food 
prices  has  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodities. 
In  May,  1917,  the  index  number  for  all  commodities  showed  an  increase  of 
114  per  cent  over  the  wholesale  prices  of  July,  1914,  and  the  corresponding 
Increase  for  food  products  was  1^  per  cent. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  tables  just  issue<l  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  important  commodities  in  the  United 
States  since  1913,  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The 
index  number  is  based  on  292  separate  articles  or  price  series,  and  the  prices 
of  1913  are  treated  as  par,  or  100.  Up  to  July,  1915,  there  was  little  change, 
and  as  late  as  July,  1916,  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodities  was  still 
below  120.  Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  1917,  the  general  price  level  stood  at  181.  But  the  highest- 
priced  groups  were  drugs  and  chemicals,  at  230,  and  clothes  and  clothing,  at 
206.  Farm  products  came  third,  at  204.  while  foodstuffs  stood  at  185,  which  is 
only  four  points  above  the  general  level. 

PBICE   REGULATION    DIMINISHES    THE    SUPPLY. 

Why,  with  those  facts  before  us  in  regard  to  prices,  should  anyone  want  to 
lay  hands  on  food  for  the  purpose  of  price  regulation?  The  problem  is  solving 
itself  in  accordance  with  economic  laws,  with  results  quite  analogous  to  those 
we  find  in  the  price  advances  of  other  commodities.  Do  you  want  to  penalize 
food  producers  by  compelling  them  to  sell  their  products  at  prices  relatively 
lower  than  other  producers?  Is  that  the  way  to  get  food  to  win  the  war?  That 
way  madness  lies — utter  folly  and  rank  Injustice. 

I  repeat  and  reiterate  that  our  food  problem  is  one  of  enlarged  production 
and  augmented  supply.  Price  fixing  leads  to  the  opposite  results.  Farmers 
will  not  plow  and  plant  and  weed  and  harvest  If  they  know  that  the  laws 
fix  the  prices  of  their  commodities  lower  than  the  general  level  of  prices — ^lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  with  fair  profit  to  the  producer.  We  have  tried 
that  experiment  with  coal  producers,  and  the  result  is  heatless  Mondays;  we 
have  tried  that  experiment  with  the  railway  companies,  and  the  result  is  a 
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The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  have  that  letter  read,  beciuise  when- 
ever those  13,000,000  fai-nters  and  farm  hands  and  thirty-odd  million 
raenibera  of  farmers'  families  get  to  thinking  that  way,  it  means  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Teahaki>kx,  May  I  have  juHt  another  moment? 

Thp  Chairman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Teacaroex.  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  tenant  farmer 
who  lives  a  little  beyond  my  place,  a  husky  young  chap  about  38 
years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  a  little  boy  and  little  girl;  he  does  not 
drink  and  has  no  bad  habits  and  works  hard.  He  said :  "  Teagarden, 
my  wife  has  been  asking  me  if  there  was  not  some  other  business  I 
I'oiild  get  into  wher«  I  would  not  have  to  work  so  vary  hani  and  get 
ho  little  out  of  it  and  be  able  to  educate  our  children."  "  But,"  he 
wid  "  I  have  only  the  education  I  got  in  the  country  district  school ; 
I  am  not  educated  for  business  and  have  had  no  experience  in  it,  no 
aptitude  for  it,  and  no  capital  to  invest  in  it.  I  am  not  a  trained 
mechanic.  I  know  a  little  about  farm  mechanics,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  living  as  a  mechanic.  I  certainly  can  not  do  it  by  farm 
labor."  And  then  he  .said  :  "1  must  farm  or  starve,  and,  by  God.  I 
am  doing  both." 

The  Chairm.vn.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  farmer  who 
said  he  had  some  pigs  which  were  selling  at  17  cents.  The  Food 
.\dmmistration  said.  "  Fatten  and  keep  them  and  make  them  heavy," 
Mud  he  kept  them  until  they  were  fatted  and  sold  them  for  15  cents. 

I  desire  to  print  in  the  record  an  address  by  Jacob  tiould  Schiir- 
man,  president  of  Cornell  University,  entitled  "The  food  crisis  and 
the  farmer." 

(The  matter  refeiTed  t<»  is  herewith  printed  in  full:) 


I  An  HddreSB  dPlivcreil  «i 
14.  by  Ii 

Of  ull  the  itrent  iinibtfiiis  of  tbis  colossal  world  wnr  the  food  problem  Is  now 
the  uioflt  ImportHnt.  Man  piiwer  ciiii  be  raised  )>.v  conscrlptdon  up  to  tbe  point 
nf  fxhu.nsMoti.  Tbe  allied  lines  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland  are  piled 
high  with  tnunitlona,  whtcli  tlie  output  of  French,  British,  and  Anierfrnn  fac- 
tories Is  constnntlf  autnueutiiiK.  But  ever.vwbere  tbe  siipt>ly  of  food  Is  limited, 
iind  lievond  n  verv  nnrrow  ninrgln  voii  see  thf  eilge  at  im  Infemn  of  stiirvluj; 
tiitrions. 

SIM.Ki.V    a    Ol-F.STIOK    flV    HrpPl.Y. 

Yft  nil  iimlileni  i>f  the  nar  Ik  so  iiiiKh  niiminder'ttooil  The  >iliii|)le  qiieHtlon 
is  this  Can  ne  keep  our  own  and  our  Hilled  soldierx  and  chl\  population 
fnini  star\Htli>n7  If  thev  are  not  to  starve,  they  must  ha\e  nheut  and  other 
i-erenlM,  beef  nnil  iwnk  and  other  ineats  and  fats  to  eat  It  is  not  at  all  ii 
(luestlon  of  price  It  is  siilel\  a  question  of  sup|ll^  Mill  ttie  fmmers  Of 
.\m?H[?H  raise  enough  nhetit  and  nits  .lud  r^e  and  coin  and  bo^  iinil  cattle 
unit  sheep  to  feeil  the  \rtierlcan  \ini\  and  people  and  to  help  to  feeil  the 
iiniiles  Hnd  iieoples  of  inr  Furopeiin  jilHeH' 


The  less  »e  niiste  the  more  we  efoiiomi?^  the  furthei  ne  shall  make  our 
suppl.v  of  foodstuffs  fco  Mr  Hoo\er  hiis  tnuKbt  us  all  the  gospel  of  the  clean 
pliite  and  the  rtnti  of  eatlnjr  those  Muietl«  of  fooilR  Mhkli  we  can  not  senil 
to  Eiinipe  for  the  use  of  our  s<)ldlers  and  our  nllles  And  lie  has  been  so  snc- 
ri>ssful  in  Ills  campaign  of  pnb1lcit^  tiuU  man}  Rood  t>en]i1e  have  <  onit  to  inineine 
that  conser^  ition  Is  our  pilmlpnl  ftxNl  problem  As  u  mntiei  of  fait  lon- 
sevviition  oi  sa\tn(r  is  to  the  niitiomil  luphofiid  nbiit  sa\lne  oi  ec  momi  K  to 
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United  States  Senate 

OlUlllTTEB  ON   AgBICUI-TVIIE   AND   FOBCSTBY, 

Wa*htntiton,  May  4, 1918. 
flfiii.  Ed.  C.  iLAa&Tix.  Wa*htnglon,  D.  C, 

My  E>kab  Sm:  I  liand  ;ou  herewltb  a  atatemeot  preseoted  to  the  Committee 
'<iD  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Hoover  In  answer  to  your  statement  before  the  com- 
ailttee.  You  may,  if  you  like,  look  the  statement  over  and  return  the  same  to 
me  toK*'ther  with  any  written  r^ly  yon  wish  to  make  and  the  same  shall  be 
(iriiiie^l  along  with  Mr.  Hoover's  statement. 
Very    truly,    yours. 

T.  P.  QoRE. 

Ukitbd  States  Foob  Administration, 

Woihtnffton,  lUay  1, 1918. 
Him.   Thomas   P.   nosE, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore»lry. 

United  Statet  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Senatob:  Iteferrlng  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  K.  C.  I^sater  before 
tlic  Seuate  Committee  on  Agrk-ultore  and  Forestry,  of  which  you  are  ehalr- 
ninn,  on  Saturday,  Morch  30,  1918,  I  intlose  you  statement  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  with  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lasater  above  re- 
ferred to. 

On  tiehalf  of  the  Food  Administration,  I  ask  that  the  statement  herewith 
inclosed  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee. 
Faithfully,  yonrs, 

Herbrrt  Hooveb. 


Statement  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  with  Keqabd  to  the 
Testiuont  of  Mb.  E.  C.  Lasatek  befobe  the  Senate  CoMtiiTTRR  on  Aobicui> 

TUBE    AND   FORESTBY. 

Mr.  Lasater  was  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  for  a  few  months. 
resigning  on  November  9,  1917.  During  his  connection  with  the  Food  Admlnie- 
iratlon  he  proved  to  have  a  narrow  view  of  one  trade  Interest  with  no  concern 
for  national  issues,  and  to  have  little  patience  and  little  appreciation  of  the 
national  and  international  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  In  any  action  no  matter 
lion-  desirable.  His  demands  for  action  on  his  own  views,  without  regard  to  all 
phases  of  a  problem,  made  him  an  Impossible  team  worker.  This  attitude  and 
SD  unreliable  memory  and  assembly  of  facts  Is  Indicated  by  the  office  records 
ind  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  Incidents  mentioned  by  him,  of  which 
1  the  following  are  some  examples. 

I  Mr.  Lasater  quotes  before  the  Senate  Committee  a  Chicago  newspaper  state- 
'  nent  pun>orting  to  be  the  views  of  the  Food  Adminlsratlon  as  to  $10  hogs,  and 
I  Mr,  Lasater  charges  It  as  Indicating  a  conspiracy  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  break  the 
.  hi^  market  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  prwluction.  To  Mr.  Ijasater's  knowl- 
edge, Dr.  Durand  denied  making  any  such  statement,  ond  with  Mr.  Lasater's 
iieiual  participation  telegrams  were  sent  ont  broadcast  over  the  country  by 
.Ur.  Hoover,  denying  any  intention  of  this  sort  In  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
Over  GO  different  telegrams — some  over  Mr.  Lasater's  signature— were  sent  ont 
I  from    the   Food   Administration. 

The  persistence  with  which  this  $10  hog  story  wiik  clrculntetl  in  the  country 
"ppenred  to  the  Food  Administrator  to  be  a  positive  case  of  (lerman  propa- 
sanda,  and  the  attached  telegrams,  marked  "  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2,"  are  typical 
"f  those  sent  ont  by  the  Food  Administration.  Mr.  Lasater's  statement  of  this 
itirident  Is  therefore  nothing  short  of  misrepresentation. 

Another  Incident  is  Mr.  Lasater's  misrepresentation  In  reference  In  tlie  mat- 
ter of  arriving  at  some  ratio  of  hog  and  com  -prices.    Mr.  I,flsiiter  In  effect 
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Stated  that  Mr.  Hoover,  after  gi>ing  assurances  to  the  producer  that  the  Food 
AdmhiistratioD  wouhl  see  to  it  that  they  receive  a  Kuarantee<l  ratio  between 
i'orn  prices  and  ho;:  iirices,  later  chanfied  his  mind  and  faile<l  to  keep  such 
promises. 

The  possibility  of  arriving  at  such  an  assurance  was  raised  originally  by 
certain  swine  interests  at  a  meeting  of  live-stm'k  growers  on  September  .VS, 
1917,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Hoover 
frankly  discussed  the  importance  of  the  concentrated  Government  and  allied 
buying  in  influencing  the  price  of  hogs,  and  aske<l  the  producers  to  make  some 
suggestion  for  the  guidance  of  the  Food  Administration.  A  committee  of  five 
swine  growers  was  appointed  to  further  consider  the  matter.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  growers*  views  meetings  of  swine  growers  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on 
October  3,  and  at  Omaha  on  October  5,  were  asked  to  consider  what  recom- 
mendations could  be  made  to  the  Food  Administration  which  it  could  carry 
out,  within  its  powers,  leading  toward  the  stimulation  of  production  of  swine 
in  this  or  any  other  direction.  Messrs.  Lasater  and  Pinchot  were  aske<l  to  at- 
tend these  meetings  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  swine  growers  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  a  ratio  of  hog  and  corn  prices  or  other  matters,  as  it  was  felt  that  any- 
thing of  this  kind  must  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  producer. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  these  meetings,  which  are  marke<l  **  No.  3  "  and 
"  No.  4."  Among  these  resolutions  was  a  recommendation  of  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  exx)erienced  men  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production,  etc., 
an<l  to  determine  the  problem  of  ratio,  and  in  addition  the  expression  was  given 
that  a  ratio  of  14  to  1  w^ould  be  desirable. 

Upon  the  return  of  Messrs.  I^sater  and  Pincliot,  Mr.  I^sater  insisted  that 
the  Food  Administration  should  announce  at  once  a  complete  guaranty  for 
swine  production  on  the  ratio  of  14  bushels  of  com  to  100  pounds  of  hog  at  the 
Chicago  market.  Mr.  Hoover  Informed  him  that  no  such  fixed  guaranty  could 
be  given  without  the  backing  of  the  United  States  Government  or  the  allied 
Governments  and  that  the  announcing  of  a  positive  guaranty  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration would  not  be  honest  to  the  producer  unless  It  were  backed  up  by 
such  financial  strength  of  Governments  and  that  such  a  guaranty  from  the 
United  States  was  impossible  without  legislative  appropriation  and  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  allied  Governments  were  In  progress. 

In  order  to  further  advance  the  matter,  on  October  13  telegrams  were  sent 
to  a  subcommittee  on  swine  of  five  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Septeml>er 
meeting  of  live-stock  men  In  Washington,  asking  them  to  nominate  a  committee 
to  consider  the  whole  problem  of  swine  prices  In  relation  to  corn  and  to  advise 
the  Food  Administration.  The  gentlemen  were  recommended  and  were  inijne- 
d lately  telegraphed  to  and  asked  to  serve,  and  the  committee  held  its  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  October  25,  1917,  bringing  in  a  report,  marked  "  No.  5,"  on  Oc- 
tober 27. 

By  this  report,  marked  '*  No.  5,"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  said : 

"  The  best  emergency  method  of  stabilizing  the  market  and  preventing  the 
premature  marketing  of  light,  unfinished  pigs  and  breeding  stock,  we  firmly 
believe  is  to  establish  Immediately  a  minimum  emergency  price  for  good  to 
»»lect  butcher  hogs  of  $16  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  Chicago  market." 

And  the  committee  furtlier  recommended  as  follows: 

**For  the  purpose  of  immediately  stimulating  production  of  swine  for  the 
next  year,  we  recommend  that  a  ratio  be  immediately  established  and  an- 
nounced at  once,  same  to  go  Into  effect  February  1,  1918." 

In  the  meantime  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  feasible  for  the  allied  Gov- 
ernments to  give  a  guaranty  that  would  extend  beyond  the  purchase  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  pork  products.  The  Food  Administration  was  thus  not 
able  to  give  any  positive,  definite  guaranty  to  the  whole  of  the  swine  pro- 
ducers based  on  this  limited  footing.  The  administration  was,  however,  con- 
vinced, from  the  assurances  of  the  volume  of  allied  purchases,  that  if  these 
were  directed  against  the  periods  of  maximum  production  some  sort  of  mini- 
mum price  could  be  maintained  and  some  assurances  could  be  given  that 
would  be  of  importance  in  the  stimulation  of  production.  Therefore,  ui)on 
these  assurances  of  volume  of  purchases,  on  Mr.  Hoover*s  authority  Mr.  Cot- 
ton Issued,  on  November  3,  a  statement  to  the  swine  producers  of  the  country 
stating  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  in  the  matter  above  referred 
to  (marked  "No.  6").  This  policy  was  founded,  as  closely  as  the  powers 
of  the  Food  Administration  permitted,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  re- 
ferred to. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement  Issued  by  Mr.  Cotton  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  It  Is  stated  that  "  the  prices  so  far  as  we  can 
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alfec-t  them  will  uot  go  lielow  a  niliiluiuin  nf  abnut  $lij.ri0  per  liiiixIredwelKlit 
for  the  average  of  the  iwckers'  droves  on  the  ChlcoRo  market  until  furtlier 
notice."  .  The  recoinmenilntion  of  the  committee  wiik  "  n  minimum  emergeni^' 
price  fur  good  to  »!elect  butcher  ht^s  of  $1C  per  liundretl  pounds  on  the  Chi- 
i-iU'i  market  ":  ami  since  ttiiit  stntenicnt  the  price  on  tlio  Chli^ago  mnrket  has 
been  maintained — with  Kreat  illtflciilty,  however,  ut  linieH— about  $15.50  i)ep 
hundredweight. 

Il  will  W  seen  ri'oni  tlie  almve  that  tlic  pollcj'  ttrnt  sajrjieNteii  at  the  pre- 
liminary live-Btoc'k  growers'  ineetin;;  of  KepteinlM-r  "1-8,  In  Wiishlngton  (and 
tlie  .suKeestlon  dlil  not  cmie  from  Mr.  I.asatei).  niis  carried  out  by  the  FootI 
Administration,  with  all  of  the  expedition  and  wltli  us  uumh  iisaurance  as  tlie 
hirse  IsKues  to  he  «>lved  warranted,  an<l  that  the  partlid  and  garhleil  stnte- 
iiients  iniide  by  Mr.  [minuter  with  r^nird  thereto  sullicieiitly  liiiilciHe  not  only 
his  misrepresentations  In  the  matter,  but  his  lm|intlenee  of  any  [iroper  con- 
sideriition  <)f  tiie  Issues  involved. 

The  third  typlciil  incUlerit  ndsrepresenteil  by  Mr.  I-asater  is  that  of  the 
^iiTanswinent  witli  reganl  lo  nittonseeil  cake  In  the  State  of  Texus.  The  Pooil 
Adnilnlstration  hail  l>een.  dnring  the  months  of  September  nnd  October, 
t^deavorlng  to  necure  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  fowl  an<t  fee<lstuffs 
hehl  u)i  by  the  emliargo  in  varinus  ports  of  the  1'nlted  States.  Among  these 
were  some  (|uantltie«  of  cottonseeil  cjike  at  Texas  portH.  In  October,  owing 
lo  the  dronght  la  Texas,  an  acute  situation  wltli  regani  to  feeding  stuffs  de- 
vpiope<l  and  wan  brouglit  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Fooil  Administration — not  by 
Mr.  I.iisiiter,  hnt  hy  Mr.  I'eden.  the  State  footl  administrator  of  Texas.  In 
order  to  give  lmme<tlate  relief  It  was  finally  determined  to  requisition,  if 
necessary,  stinrkti  of  cotton  see<l  In  Texas  iK>rts  held  up  liy  the  embargo  iu  the 
names  of  private  firms  who  ha<l  refused  to  sell  the  cake  on  the  ground  that 
it  Imd  l)een  sold  to  European  buyers  and  that  they  were  lielpless  In  the 
matter. 

After  instructions  were  iirejiared  for  Sir.  I'eden  for  ■■eqnlsitiiai,  eon ipti cations 
arose  lte<-ause  it  developed  tiiat  tiiere  was  a  probability  that  tiu»  Danish  Oiivern- 
itienl  nere  buyers  of  at  least  a  jiart  of  Ihe  cake.  We  could  not.  thei'efore.  pro-' 
iit-4l  at  once  with  the  requisition  which  lui<l  l>een  sutwested  until  this  matter  was 
i'leai'e<l  up.  Mr.  Peilen  was  siinnnonc<l  at  once  lo  Washingtou  to  diM-uss  the 
situation,  and  It  was  determined  lo  call  a  Joint  meeting  of  cattlemen  and  the 
I'otlnnheetl  <'rusherH  at  Houston  lai  Novemiwr  l-"i  to  discuss  the  entire  question  of 
i(>iIonsee<i  ineal.  TJie  meal  was  selling  ut  over  $70  i>er  ton— a  price  out  of  the 
reacli  \'f  cattlemen — and  tlie  reqnlsitlon  of  cotton  seed  at  tliis  price  was  not  a 
satisfiictory  Mi)lutlon.  The  cottonsewl  cake  lying  in  iwrts  liad  cost  tiie  owners 
less  tliau  *15  a  ton.  Any  requisition  thereof  at  the  higli  figure  would  represent 
:tu  ciiorniouK  profit  to  IlNinisli  owners  awl  a  great  loss  to  Aniericen  cattlemen. 
It  was  determined  to  see  If  en  agreement  could  not  first  he  brought  about  be- 
Tweeii  cottonseed  crushers  and  cattlemen  for  a  rediK-tion  In  the  price  of  cotton- 
si^\  ciihe.  TTie  meeting  in  Houston  was  contUicted  hy  Mr.  Peden.  State  foo<l 
iHlniliilstrator.  and  a  voluntary  agreement  arrived  at  by  which  meal  generally 
«us  to  be  sold  at  aboul  $53  per  ton.  As  soon  as  this  figure  was  set,  negotiations 
were  i>pened  as  to  the  enibargowl  cake,  and  the  whole  of  the  cake  In  port  was 
»mi  liquidated  at  the  price  arranged,  thus  resulting  in  a  saving  of  over  $15  a 
Inn  on  something  like  30.0110  tons  In  the  ports. 

These  arningemeuts  were  completed  about  u  week  after  Mr.  Lusater's  reslg- 
luitloii  and  completed  on  a  broad  basis  of  great  service  to  the  cattle  industO'. 
Mr.  Ijisater  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  the  original  suggestion  or 
i\\v  carrying  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  I.j»sater  apparently  claims  that  a  change  of  ikiHcj-  as  to  cottonseed  requl- 
^i[ions  iu  Texus  embarrassed  him  because  he  had  sent  telegrams  stating  defi- 
nitely tliat  there  wouhl  !«  a  requisition.  The  Food  Administration  records 
sJn>w  that  the  telegrams  to  which  Mr.  Lasater  refers  were  never  sent. 

The  situation  required  careful  handling.  Mr.  Lusater  apparently  wanted  to 
liriH-etKl  with  a  high  hand  ut  once,  regardless  of  consequences  or  the  necessary 
1^1  steps,  and  wanted  to  take  the  credit  to  himself  fiir  an  action  wldch  In  itself 
Has  hilt  a  minor  part  of  a  constructive  program. 

\nother  type  of  misrepresentation  by  Mr.  lasater  lies  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Food  Administration  In  the  protection  of  the  dairy  Interests  in  the 
v:iri(ms  large  cities  in  connwtl<rti  with  condense*!  milk,  etc.  These  are  suffl- 
(tently  answered  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Agricultural  (Committee  by  Mr. 
limipbeil  wlio  Is  the  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association,  a  copy 
'if  which  has  been  f<irward<Ml  to  the  Foo<l  Adndnlstratlon.  This  letter  shows 
Ihp  entire  misrepresentation  liy  Mr,  Lasater  In  this  connection.     Mr.  T.^sater  had 
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no  part  in  the  milk  negotiations,  and  consequently  he  is  not,  and  never  was. 
informed  in  the  matter.  One  incident  in  this  connection,  showing  the  entire  lack 
of  knowledge  and  the  misrepresentation  by  Mr.  Lasater.  lies  in  his  statement 
with  regard  to  limitations  placed  in  export  licenses  on  the  shipment  of  evapo- 
rated milk  based  on  prices  higher  than  the  current  prices  of  milk  as  deter mine<I 
by  commissions  in  various  localities.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  chnrge  of  these  nej!:o- 
tlatlons,  states  that  this  policy  was  pursued  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  dairy  interests  as  in  the  general  interest  of  the  dairy  Industry. 

Mr.  Lasater  made  some  statements  as  to  the  animal  shortage  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Lasater  has  no  knowledge  as  to  the  animal  shortage  in  Europe.  The  informa- 
tion given  out  by  the  Food  Administration  was  and  Is  based  on  confideuLial 
figures  supplied  by  various  Governments,  together  with  Information  as  to  other 
countries  of  reliabile  order,  to  which  Mr.  Lasater  never  had  and  never  could 
have  access. 

The  meat  ration  of  li  pounds  per  week  In  England,  one-half  pound  in  tier- 
many,  one-fourth  pound  In  Belgium,  etc.,  against  the  normal  consumption  of 
between  2  and  3  pounds  In  these  countries.  Is  evidence  enough  that  the  animals 
do  not  now  exist  in  these  countries. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  go  over  all  the  various  details — trivial  or  other- 
wise— raised  by  Mr.  Lasater  and  to  show  his  complete  lack  of  Information  j.nd 
the  unreliability  of  his  conclusions. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  four  men  charged  by  Mr. 
Lasater  to  have  been  associated  with  the  Food  Administration  in  the  "  pa(rker>j' 
interest,"  and  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  none  of  the  men  have  ever  been  in 
the  meat  division  and  they  have  never  had  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
control  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  for  a  few  months  in  the  employ  of  Swift  &  Co.,  after  years 
of  association  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  He  was  secured 
for  a  short  time  by  his  former  superintendent,  Mr.  Chambers,  to  assist  in  the 
Transportation  Division  of  the  Food  Administration.  After  Mr.  Brooks's 
adaptability  and  patriotism  had  been  proved,  he  was  asked  to  dlsass<»ciate 
himself  from  Swift  &  Co.,  and  did  so. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  Food  Administration  absorbed  the  food 
activities  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  In  order  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity in  the  work,  took  over  the  staff  that  they  employed.  Amongst  these 
gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Heyl  and  Collins.  Their  occupation  was  the  following: 
up  of  orders  placed  for  canned  goods  and  their  concentration  for  the  Army 
and  the  allies,  and  to  see  to  the  effectiveness  of  shipping  and  payment.  They 
had  no  hand  in  purchasing  or  ordering  of  goods — all  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Food  Board,  comprising  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Food  Administration.  Early  in  the  year,  when  the 
organization  was  fully  developed  (and  before  any  suggestion  of  anyone  as  to 
their  having  been  in  the  packers'  employ),  Messrs.  Heyl  and  Collins  were 
asked  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  packers  as  a  condition  of  remalnini; 
In  the  service  of  the  Food  Administration.  Mr.  Collins  was  unable  to  do 
so,  and  left  the  Food  Administration.  Mr.  Heyl  did  resign  from  his  associa- 
tion with  Messrs.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Llbby,  but  subsequent  to  that  date  left 
the  Food  Administration. 

The  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Lasater  as  addressed  to  Mr.  Heyl  from  Admiral 
McGowan  was  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  as  to  using  poultry  to  some  extent  In 
place  of  red  meats,  and  was  addressed  at  the  time  Mr.  Heyl  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  long  before  it  was  even  anticipated  that 
these  measures  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Food  Administration,  and,  while  the 
letter  was  attached,  in  quoting  it  he  omitted  this  statement : 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  you  and  your  associates  are  doing  your 
utmost  in  a  patriotic  and  wholly  unselfish  manner  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States." 

The  other  gentleman  mentioned  Is  Mr.  Priebe,  who  is  a  leading  egg  and 
poultry  dealer  and  whose  association  with  Swift  &  Co.  consists  .solely  in 
the  fact  that  Swift  &  Co.  are  stockholders  In  one  out  of  five  companies  of 
which  Mr.  Priebe  was  also  a  stockholder  and  officer,  although  he  has  resimie^l 
from  his  officershlp  In  the  coi-poratlon.  ^Ir.  Prlebe's  occupation  with  the  Foo<' 
Administration  Is  the  Interpretation  of  the  Food  Administration  i)ollcles  to 
the  egg  and  poultry  trade.  He  has  no  association  with  the  formulation  of 
policy,  but,  in  line  with  the  Food  Administration  policy  and  basis  of  organi- 
zation of  endeavoring  to  secure  as  much  cooperation  from  trades  as  possible 
in  the  elimination  of  speculntlon  and  wasteful  practices,  Mr.  Priebe  is  employtHl 
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In  tUe  etiniulntioii  of  voluntary  wMJpertitlon  to  these  ends.  He  has  no  jissii- 
i-iation  whatever  with  either  the  purchasing  of  these  prodiuts  nor  with  the 
I'nforoement  of  the  Inw  In  refculation ;  ail  of  which  Is  In  the  hands  of  men 
with  no  association  with  the  trade.  He  has  proved  himself  an  nhle  and 
Iiatriotie  man.  and  It  is  ileemeil  hy  the  Food  Administration  wholly  Impossible 
[11  seture  patriotic  and  helpful  work  from  the  various  trades  In  the  t:nite>l 
States  unless  representative  men  from  these  trades  «m  be  enlisted  to  onrrj'  out 
these  policies. 

No  suRgestion  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the  wrongdoing  of  any  of  these 
nien.  an<l  the  suj^estion  that  some  wrong  attaches  to  them  by  virtue  of  their 
Itiiving  been  employed  by  the  packing  plants  at  Chlcrtgo  is  n  mnnsti-oiis  attitude. 

Sent  to  all  Feilernl  Food  Administrators: 

No.  1. 


Unitfd  States  Food  AoiiixisTRATioN. 

WaghiHffton.  D.  C 
(;iik-a;;o  ailvii-es  absolutely  untrue.  Do  not  I'epresent  the  o|ilnlon  nr  pni- 
jHwed  iiction  of  FixhI  Adniinlstratiim,  which  will  take  no  steps  to  Jeopardize 
live-stock  producers'  Interests.  All  our  powers  will  be  useii  to  keep  prices  at 
Hiiich  allied  and  governmental  purchases  are  made  on  a  plane  that  will  Rive 
an  assured  return  of  priHluctlon  cost  and  profit  to  producers  of  meat  animals. 
In  our  opinion  best  market  ohtnlnable  for  present  eorn  crop  will  be  throueh 
live  stock.  We  need  Imreaseil  production  of  beef  and  purk.  tlnly  way  to 
secure  this  Inci-ease  win  tie  by  maintaining  a  profit  on  prmluctlon.  Will 
appreciate  your  giving  this  wide  publicity. 

No.  2. 

OCTOBBB   25,    1!tl7. 

Watbbs, 

Food  AdminisUatnr,  Manhattiin.  Kans. 
This  department  has  repeatedly  state<l  Uiat  it  lias  no  Intentiiin  to  lix  the  price 
at  which  the  farmer  sells  his  stock.  The  Food  Administration  does,  however, 
have  the  duty  of  directing  export  purchases  of  beef  and  ijork  products,  and  we 
propose  to  use  that  power  to  stabilize  the  prices  and  to  support  remunerative 
prices  to  the  farmer.  I  have  appointed  a  committee  of  important  hog  men  to 
advise  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton,  the  head  of  our  meet  division,  on  this  and  other  market- 
ing matters  In  connection  with  the  regulation  of  the  packing  industry.  I  have 
also  asked  another  committee  to  advise  us  from  time  to  time  the  cost  of  pru- 
duclion  of  hogs  In  order  that  we  may  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  American  con- 
sumer the  Increased  cost  of  production  and  the  necessity  for  Increased  prices 
over  prewar  normals.  I  have  also  asked  a  representative  committee  of  cattle 
raisei's  to  also  sit  as  an  advisory  committee  to  Mr.  Cotton's  meat  division  iu 
problems  affecting  their  Industry  in  relation  to  marketing  and  regulation  of  the 
pa<;king  industry.  All  of  this  has  been  conceived  In  an  effort  to  protect  and 
stlumlate  the  livestock  industry.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  propa- 
1,'anda  in  the  country  stimulated  by  pro-Oerman  and  antiwar  sources  Intended  to 
discourage  and  mislead  the  live-stock  grower  whose  Increased  activity  is  vital  to 
<itir  national  cause.  For  instance,  a  statement  that  the  Food  Administration 
favors  $10  hogs  has  been  widely  circulated  by  insidious  means  in  niiiny  States. 
We  have  given  every  publicity  to  tiie  absurdity  of  such  statement,  but  it  seems 
luiiKjsslble  to  catch  up  with  these  rumors  and  deliberate  disturbances  to  the 
liublle  mind.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  thinking  men  that  even  If  we  had  the 
power  to  do  such  a  thing  it  would  be  grievously  unfair  to  the  farmer  and  the 
height  of  folly  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  Interest.  This  sort  of  rumor 
is  not  only  promulgiiled  In  connection  with  food  matters  but  in  attempt  to  de- 
feat otber  governmental  activities  such  as  the  assembling  of  the  Army  and 
iiutional  finance.  I  believe  these  vicious  attempts  to  destroy  our  national  effi- 
ciency in  war  are  responsible  for  the  unrest  of  which  you  speal;.  The  profits  of 
the  meat  packers  are  to  be  limited  and  their  business  rigidly  controlled.  The 
limitation  of  profits  will  be  announced  before  November  1.  I  lielieve  it  sound 
business  for  every  farmer  to  increase  hog  production  for  1918  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    I  am  sure  that  (he  Nation  needs  that  Increase  to  help  win  the  war. 

HOOVKK. 
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No.  3. 

Watebixx),  Iowa,  October  5,  1911. 
IIou.  Herbert  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administration. 

We  representative  swine  gi-owers  of  tlie  corn  belt,  in  convention  assembled  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  this  3<1  day  of  October,  1917,  do  liereby  respectfully  make  the 
following  reconnnendations,  which  we  consider  vital  to  the  early  stimulation  of 
Ijork  production  so  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  and  termination  of  the 
present  war: 

1.  We  indorse*  the  rei)ort  made  by  certain  members  of  the  live-stock  industry 
(*ommittee  to  you  on  September  18,  1917,  and  respectfully  urge  that  prompt 
consideration  be  given  same,  followed  by  definite  action. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  hogs  during  the  past  six  months,  the 
still  higher  price  of  grains  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  feed  corn  to  hogs  and 
has  caused  the  premature  marketing  of  a  large  number  of  breeding  sows  ami 
immature  st<K"k.  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  prospective  meat  supply.  The 
<'rop  of  pigs  this  year  is  at  least  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The 
crop  of  pigs  this  fall  Is  very  far  below  normal.  The  unsatisfactory  experience 
of  hog  growers  this  past  seajwn  has  tended  to  discourage  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  s(»ws  bred. 

3.  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  considerable  increase  in  the  niuuber  of  hogs  next 
year  can  be  ho|)ed  for  unless  hog  growers  are  assured  that  when  their  hogs 
are  tinlshe<l  for  market  they  will  sell  for  enough  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  yield  a  fair  profit;  in  other  words,  that  hog  prices  shall  meet 
President  Wll8on*s  definition  of  a  Just  price. 

4.  We  are  informed  by  the  Food  Administration  that  there  exists  a  vital 
n(H*esstty  not  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  hog  production  but  for  an 
Increase  of  15  |>er  cent  above  the  normal  during  the  coming  year.  There  is  at 
present  n  deficit  In  hogs  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  The  present  tendency  unless  checked  promises  a  further 
flecrense  of  at  least  an  equal  percentage  by  the  new  year.  Immediate  action  is 
therefore  lunvssary  to  meet  the  actual  decrease,  check  the  prospective  decline, 
anil  Hthnulnte  the  vitally  needed  15  per  cent  increased  production.  Accordingly 
wo  urgi*  upon  the  Food  Administration  that  it  shall  make  such  arrangements  as 
win  assure  to  the  proiiucer  now  called  upon  largely  to  increase  his  product  a 
price  N\if)lclent  to  ct>ver  tlie  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit,  this  being 
the  \nw  way  In  which  this  increase  can  be  assured. 

We  th«M*efore  pn>pose  that  the  Food  Administration,  through  an  appointed 
cfMnmlwslon  of  experienced  men,  shall  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  hogs 
{ which  piHHluotlon  cost  shall  cover  the  grain  and  other  feeds  consumed,  labor. 
lutereMl.  shelter,  and  particularly  the  risk  from  disease  and  death),  these 
iMists  to  be  measured  in  bnshels  of  com.  We  urge  the  Food  Administration  to 
estubltsh  the  price  of  hogs,  the  same  to  l>e  based  on  the  Chicago  market  price 
for  cash  corn  during  the  months  in  which  it  was  consumed,  this  price  to  be 
pHtabllshed  monthly,  or  preferably  on  the  weekly  basis,  in  advance  at  the 
principal  market  centers. 

To  stimulate  the  much  increased  production  appealed  for,  we  most  earnestly 
emphasize  that  the  equivalent  value  of  100  pounds  average  live  hog  in  Chicago 
be  equal  to  not  less  than  the  value  of  14  bushels  cash  corn  as  fed  during  the 
months  previous  to  market.  This  ratio  is  necessary  and  essential  to  secure 
the  much  above  normal  pork  production  so  urgently  asked  for  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

Although  we  believe  in  normal  times  that  the  general  law  of  supply  and 
demand  should  rule,  yet  in  these  emergency  days  the  results  from  the  normal 
working  of  such  natural  economic  laws  comes  too  slowly  to  meet  the  situation 
of  scarcity  of  pork  products.  We  understand  that  the  prime  reason  for  estnb- 
llshlng  a  minimum  ratio  of  14  to  1  is  to  stimulate  production  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  by  encouraging  our  people  to  breed  their  swine  for  spring 
farrow.  The  ratio  therefore  should  apply  to  next  spring's  1918  crop,  and 
should  be  applied  beginning  August  1,  1918,  when  the  crop  starts  coming  to 
market  at  the  age  of  6  months  and  over.  Therefore,  w^e  further  doubly  empha- 
size that  the  minimum  ratio  be  established  at  once,  and  be  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity  before  November  1,  at  which  time  the  breeding  season  is 
opened. 

We  believe  that  the  only  practical  means  of  securing  an  incrense«1  limount 
of  meats,  particularly  fats,  for  this  winter  will  be  for  the  Food  Admlnistra- 
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tioD  to  put  into  efTect  &  systeui  of  different  in  I  e  by  which  n  lll>enU  prpmini))  w  II 
be  paid  on  flnlshetl  hogs  over  225  poumls  In  welt^it  sufftcient  to  i:i>vi'i-  tlu 
Increased  cost  and  risk  of  priNluctiou  ot  this  ndded  welKht. 

To  command  the  conAdence  und  Immediate  suiiport  of  the  swlnt'  i>iodii»>rs 
immallate.  deftnlte,  nnd  certain  nclloii  Is  most  tuiperative. 

Chas.  L.  Meiiabry,  Attica,  Ind., 

A.  Stkes.  Ida  Grove,  lowii, 

C.  V.  Gbeoory.  Chicago.  III.. 

F.  E.  DauBv,  JactsoiiTllle,  111.. 

K.  L.  BiHKB.  Omaha,  Nebr.. 

OosDoN'  Hateh,  Red  Oak.  Iowa, 

■ToHN  M.  En'ARn,  Ames.  Iowa    (Chainiwn), 

Commitlee  on  Ursolulliinii. 


Hoi 


SOI-L- 


W'nxhiiifilaii.   I>.  ('.: 

We.  ineiiiiierit  uf  the  NiitiniiHl  Swine  <Jrinvcrs'  .Vssiwiiition  uiiil  otlu'i'  swine 
growers,  in  "inventliiii  iisHeiiihleil  at  South  Oiiiiihn,  Xebr.,  this  ,'itb  dny  of 
Oi-tiilier.  1017.  fully  ajitirei'liile  yonr  cidlitiic  on  us  in  (his  mUlonnl  crlHls  for 
our  iiilvice  nnti  help,  anil  we  assure  ynu  of  our  lienrtj*  and  piitrlotic  supiHirt. 
We  fully  apprerlnte  the  imperative  iieed  of  an  linmetllnte  anil  extrnordliuiry 
increase  In  the  production  of  live  stock  in  this  country,  espei'liilly  hogs,  anil 
to  that  end  we  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  We  Indorse  the  methods  for  increasing  the  production  of  hoKs  nnd 
cattle  as  recommended  to  you  on  September  18.  1917,  by  "  certain  niemberH  of 
the  Live  Stock  Industry  Committee." 

Second.  We  indorse  and  Join  In  the  recommendations  made  to  you  by 
"  representative  swine  growers  of  the  corn  belt  In  convention  nssemhled  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,"  on  October  S,  1617. 

Third.  In  addition  to  our  approval  of  the  foregoing  resolntlons.  we  desire 
U)  bring  particularly  to  your  iitlention  the  necessity  for  hNlug  Inimeilliitely 
in  advance  tlie  price  of  hogs  for  short  periods  at  all  the  principal  live-stock 
niarketri  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production  durlnK  the  entire 
feeding  perlo<l,  plus  a  profit  which  will  provide  the  necessary  stimulant  for 
the  abnormal  production  desired  and  the  nee<l  for  making  such  prices  effective. 

Fourth.  There  la  grave  danger  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  Informa- 
tion regarding  prices  for  live  stock,  the  whole  campaign  for  Increaseil  produc- 
tion will  prove  a  failure.  We,  therefore,  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  on  your  |>art.  with  definite  assurances  that  remunera- 
tive prices  will  be  paid,  and  we  further  strongly  recommend  that  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  fix  the  corn  vs.  pounds  of  tmrk  |iro|Hinlou  Hliall  lie  largely 
conipose<i  of  practical  swine  men. 

[United  States  Food  Admlnlatratlon,  meat  division.] 

HOO  ABD  CflRN    RATIOH. 


f   PHODIICINO    I 


Offkicb 


Hon.    Hebbkbt  C.   Hoovi^ii, 

I'nited  Stales  Food  Administralor. 

Waghinglon,  D.   C. 

Dear  Hie:  Your  commission  ap|iointeil  to  determine  the  nist  of  hog  iiroiluc- 
tion.  )n  terms  of  bushels  of  corn,  and  to  advise  as  to  what  Is  deemeil  eHneiilNil 
to  encourage  production  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  re|K)rt : 

We  believe  that  definite,  stimulative  action  Is  immeillately  necessary  If  the 
pork  supply  of  the  Nation  and  the  NiitlonV  allies  Is  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
demands. 

Tliere  Is  a  marked  feeling  of  uncertainty  evident  on  the  r'art  of  the  prn- 
rluccr.     This  Is  manifest  in  the  large  number  of  nnflnlshed  hi^;tt  now  giilDK  to 
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market.  There  i»  a  big  tendency  to  market  potential  breeding  stock — ^breeding 
stock  that  is  essential  to  further  increase.  The  feeling  of  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  piirt  of  the  prcKlucer  is  greatly  accentuated  by  the  recent  marked 
drop  in  price  of  live  hogs.  First  and  above  all,  confldence  should  be  instilled  so 
that  prcKlucers  will  feel  that  when  their  hogs  are  finished  for  market,  they 
will  sell  at  a  fair  price — at  least  sufticient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  a  fair  profit. 

In  all  of  our  deliberations  we  have  borne  steadfastly  iu  mind  the  world- 
wide problems  of  supplying  ourselves  and  our  allies  with  meats  and  fats,  and 
particularly  have  we  kept  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  the  consumer.  The 
consumer's  and  the  producer's  interests  in  these  United  States  rest  on  a  com- 
ni(m  foundation  of  laws,  customs,  economic  relationships,  and  social  life. 

PRODVCEBS   OPPOSED   TO   PBOFITEEBINO. 

We  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  swine,  producer  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  any  unjust  or  profiteering  arrangement  that  will  be  hurtful  to  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  consuming  Interests.  And  further,  that  all  the  pro- 
ducer asks  Is  a  sensibly  sound,  economic  arrangement  whereby  he  may  secure 
for  his  efforts  expended  in  the  production  of  pork  simply  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  fair  profit.  In  other  words,  a  price  for  his  hogs  that  shall  meet 
our  President's  definition  of  a  just  price. 

We  believe  that  under  normal  conditions  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  should  rule,  but  in  this  emergency  situation  the  results  desired  come 
too  slowly,  and  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  urgent  demands  of  tlie  moment. 
Therefore,  definite,  artificial  stimulus  and  regulation  are  necessary  In  order  to 
secure  the  products  needed ;  and  to  insure  a  fair  and  just  relationship  among 
producers,  packers,  and  consumers. 

CORN   RATIO  TO  HOG  FEEDING. 

•The  commission  finds  that  the  approximate,  equivalent  value  of  12  bushels 
of  No.  2  corn  Is  necessary  to  produce  100  pounds  of  average  live  hog  under 
average   farm    conditions. 

While  hog  production  for  the  10  years  ending  1916  has  been  maintained  on 
a  ratio  of  11.67  bushels  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  hog,  we  believe,  when  all  the 
losses  are  taken  Into  account,  that  It  Is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  a 
profit  on  the  business  with  this  ratio  on  the  average. 

The  normal  number  of  hogs  In  the  United  States  Is  approximately  65,000,000 
as  contrasted  with  the  present  supply  of  not  more  than  60,000,000.  To  bring 
swine  production  back  to  normal,  the  commission  believes  that  it  will  require 
a  stimulative  market  which  will  pay  at  least  the  equivalent  value  of  13.3 
bushels  of  corn  for  100  pounds  of  average  hog. 

We  further  believe  that  the  equivalent  value  of  at  least  14.3  bushels  of  corn 
must  be  paid  for  100  pounds  of  average  hog  In  order  that  production  may  be 
stimulated  15  per  cent  above  the  normal. 

MINIMUM   PRICE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

The  best  emergency  method  of  stabilizing  the  market  and  preventing  the 
premature  marketing  of  light,  unfinished  pigs  and  breeding  stock,  we  firmly 
believe,  is  to  establish  immediately  a  minimum  emergency  price  for  good  to 
select  butcher  hogs  of  $16  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  Chicago  market.  For  the 
purpose  of  immediately  stimulating  production  of  swine  for  the  next  year  we 
recommend  that  a  ratio  be  immediately  established  and  announced  at  once, 
same  to  go  into  effect  February  1,  1918.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  large  or  sudden  change  in  prices  when  they 
go  from  the  minimum  basis  to  the  ratio  basis.  This  minimum  price  should 
also  apply  to  other  markets  and  to  other  classes  of  market  hogs,  with  the 
usual  or  normal  differentials. 

We  recommend  that  the  question  of  price  range  between  the  various  market 
classes  and  grades  of  hogs  should  be  determined  by  a  suitable  committee  of 
representative  packers,  live-stock  commission  men,  and  representatives  of 
this  commission,  the  same  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

A  correct  price  for  hogs  can  not  be  determined  by  using  the  basic  corn  value 
of  the  month  in  which  this  hog  is  marketed.  This  method  is  economically 
unsound  and  unjust,  because  the  feed  which  is  chargeable  to  this  hog  was 
consumed  during  the  previous  months. 
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To  establisli  the  market  value  of  100  pounds  of  average  liop,  In  terms  of  eorr 
11  welRhted  (iverage  of  the  corn  consumed  by  the  hog  or  Its  antecedents  durln; 
the  period  of  12  months  previous  to  miirketing  must  be  taken  hito  eonsldera 
tion.  The  determined  approximate  percentage  of  corn  consumed  for  th 
period  of  12  months  of  the  market  hog  and  Its  mother  Is  distributed  approxl 
mately  as  f<)IIowB : 

First    month 

Second  month 

Third  month 

Fourth  month 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

Seventh  month 


Per  CI 


In  determining  a  ratio  we  believe  it  e 


Eighth  month—, 

Ninth  month ^ 1 

Tenth  month 2 

Eleventh  month 1 

Twelfth  month 1 

Total 10 

1  tluit  this  ratio  should  be  variei 


I))-  months  in  accordance  with  the  hlatorlcnl  differentials  between  the  respectlvi 
months  as  in  normal  times,  no  aK  not  to  throw  onr  ordinary  marketing,  dis 
tribnting,  and  producing  practices  out  of  line.  Our  normal  monthly  histories 
riiti<)s  from  December  to  April  gradually  Increiiae.  Thus  liidirectiy  they  pu 
!i  premium  on  the  holding  of  the  previous  spring-fari'oweit  hogs  to  latte: 
iniirkets.  and  In  this  maimer  act  as  differentials  In  favor  of  feeding  thene  hi^»i  ti 
heavier  weiKhts.  If  a  definite  ratio  of  13.3  be  established,  that  ratio  shni 
tiiei-efore  be  the  average  of  nil  of  the  months  within  the  year,  and  thus  necee 
sHi-lly  not  be  constant  throughout  the  entire  period. 

M'e  have  therefore  rearrnnRed  the  averaRe  ratio,  by  months,  accoivllng  to  thi 
following  recommend p<l  tabnlated  presentation: 


Tabij;  I.- 


vvrage  r 


rrnngeti  on  Ike,  iliffvri-nlUil  mmithly  ban 


i    AvBTBge 

,wa 

InctuslTe). 

January 

1100 

1130 

„. 

Febtuary 

11.90 

«;-:::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

12  SI 

Deeanbm 

10.40 

B.T 

Average 

11.87 

11.99 

13-31 

14.3 

ge  ol  10  ytors'  flgures,  same  being  eomputed  on  ( 

Lths  pievlous  lo  the  marketing  oltbe  hog. 

oximate  production  cost. 

/  to  bring  production  back  lo  uocmal. 

;  to  luoresae  production  15  per  cent  above  normal. 


Chicago  is  a  basic  market  for  corn  and  liogs.  Therefore  we  recommend  thai 
Chicago  be  used  as  the  basis  In  any  price  stabilization  and  that  adjustments  ol 
differentials,  which  may  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  tnjustlct 
against  any  section  or  market,  be  made  by  the  Food  Admin latratt on. 

The  present  ratio,  figured  on  a  weighted  average  for  late  October,  1B17,  showi 
that  on  the  basis  of  Cfiicago  No.  2  com  and  Cliicago  average  hogs,  that  IOC 
pounds  of  average  hog  Is  selling  for  the  low  value  of  practiciiHy  8.8  bushels  ol 
(-<)rn,  and  at  this  time  100  pounds  of  average  hog  Is  selling  for  the  cnrrenl 
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equivalent  value  of  only  7.4  bushels  of  com.  It  is  easy  to  see  and  fully  com- 
prehend why  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  production  and  why  thou- 
sands of  light,  immature,  and  unfinished  hogs  have  been  or  are  being  rushed 
to  market. 

In  the  periods  of  heavy  loss  the  future  production  of  the  industry  is  threat- 
ened. Swine  men  can  not  persistently  stay  in  a  losing  game  even  though  they 
are  intensely  patriotic.  They  have  taxes  to  pay  and  mouths  to  feed,  and  can 
not  be,  financially  speaking,  good  citizens  in  this  terrible  and  costly  war  if  they 
are  engaged  in  a  losing  business. 

Conditions  that  existed  during  Civil  War  times  are  particularly  suggestive  as 
regards  what  happens  to  the  corn  and  hog  ratio.  The  figures  for  the  years 
covering  1861  to  1866  are  particularly  interesting  in  that  they  give  us  his- 
torical precedent  which  may  be  of  immense  value  in  furmulating  methods  of 
stimulation  and  regulation  in  the  present  conflict.  The  ratio  between  com  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  the  approximate  price  for  com,  is  therefore  presented  herewith 
for  your  consideration : 

Table  II. — Ciril  ^^'ar  ration  und  corn  prices. 
[Figured  on  current  monthly  values.] 


Month  and  year. 


January,  1861. 
April,  1861.... 

7ifly,1861 

October,  1861 . 
January,  1862. 
April,  1862.... 
July,  1862. 


Octoiier,  1862. 
January,  1863. 
April,  1863.... 
July,  1963 


October,  1863.. 
January,  1864. . 
February,  1864. 
March,  1864.... 

AprU,1864 

May.  1864 


June,  1864. 
July,  1864. 


August,  1864 

September,  1864. 
October,  1864... 
November,  1864. 
December,  1864. 
January,  1865. . . 
February,  1865.. 

March,  1865 

April,  1865 

May,  1865 

June,  1865 

July,  1865. 


August,  1865 

September,  1865 . 
October,  1865... 
November,  1865. 
December,  1965. 
January,  1866... 
February,  1866.. 

March,  1866 

April,  1866 

May,  1966 

June,  1866 


Explanatory  statements. 


Profit  period  before  war  started 

War  begins 

Conditions  api)arently  normal  as  yet . 


Period  of  decline  begins . 


Hogs  noticeably  lag  behind  com 

Period  of  depression;  war  in  full  blast . 


Stimulation  becomes  evident  in  spite  high  price  com. 


The  war  ends 

Following  peace,  stimulation  becomes  marked  again. . . 


Stimulative  ratios  prevail. 


Price  of 

Ratio. 

com  per 

' 

bashel. 

BusheU. 

Cents. 

17.7 

28,5 

15.1 

30.1 

11.7 

22.9 

13.1 

22.0 

10.4 

22.6 

11.1 

26.2 

9.1 

28.1 

8.6 

33.8 

7.7 

46.6 

9.0 

47.3 

8.9 

48.1 

5.2 

79.2 

7.1 

82.4 

7.1 

89.1 

8.3 

79.1 

7.7 

92.0 

6.2 

104.4 

6.3 

114.7 

6.6 

129.6 

1               8.9 

100.6 

!              7.3 

130.3 

6.9 

124.7 

7.2 

135.5 

10.4 

96.5 

12.4 

90.0 

12.8 

88.1 

14.2 

78.6 

15.1 

62.9 

14.0 

53.8 

14.9 

52.4 

16.4 

56.3 

16.0 

67.4 

19.5 

60.0 

24.8 

49.2 

21.2 

52.5 

21.6 

42.0 

24.9 

37.3 

26.6 

35.4 

25.2 

37.3 

20.3 

42.1 

18.2 

47.9 

17.6 

51.0 

That  these  conditions  are  somewhat  approximated  by  the  conditions  existing 
during  the  past  year  is  evident  from  the  fignres  given  below,  from  November, 
1916,  to  October,  1917,  same  being  figured  on  the  monthly  basis,  as  are  the 
Civil  War  ratios: 
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TABrj!  III. — WorW  war  rntios. 
tFlgurtd  OD  currenl  month!]'  I'alucs.] 


:b  and  ;«ar. 


Miy  1 


Explanatory 


RstJo. 


War  has  b««n  In  progross  a 
condiUiniB  iHlr 

RbIIos  practically  nonnal 


D^WMalon  at  Its  d^th  lutare  bmding  diaeouiaged  { 


The  deorea^e  In  protluctlou  coiDililes  Fairh  well  wltb  tliu  tlecreaiie  in  the 
latio  so  tlint  at  the  preseut  time  (Xtober  1917  we  are  in  a  period  of  marketl 
clepresslOD  depression  that  Is  reflected  all  the  more  inasmucl)  a^  it  Is  breed 
int,  bcasoa — the  vital  »eason  of  the  vear  from  the  production  standpoint  We 
i)elie\e  that  stimulation  for  the  present  through  the  establishment  of  fair 
ratios,  will  tend  largelj  to  avoid  the  extreme  stimulative  ratios  which  are 
appaiently  bound  to  come  later  If  hands  are  kept  off  and  ordinary  Iftw«  of 
snppl>  and  demand  are  allowed  to  rule  It  is  better  for  the  producer  consumer 
tile  CrO\ernment  and  our  allies  that  thest>  ratios  l>e  kept  somewhat  In  nonnal 
line  and  therefore  regulation  and  pre-tent  stimulation  hv  the  Fooil  AdmiuKtta 
lion  U  of  paramount  Importance 

It  Is  the  enipliatk  opinion  of  this  (oniuiission  that  to  secure  increased  pro- 
luitiin  iindfr  pre<4'iit  ahum  mill  i-oiidltl  mv  delinlte  assurance  if  a  fair  price 
1  f  liogK  ■•hould  be  inieii  to  j  roiliicerv  h\  the  Food  -Vdniinlstratiou  and  that  the 
widest  posMlble  pubticlt\  be  ghen  to  nhatevei  action  is  taken  with  refpieiice 
to  the  hog  aituatioD  And  further  It  Is  also  snggeated  that  this  information 
te  furnished  as  so<m  nt  i>ossIble  t<i  Ihe  stock  exchanges  State  councils  uf  de- 
fense State  food  committees  adiulnistiati\e  oftlcern  of  the  Federal  and  Istate 
Iiepartnients  of  Asilculture  and  various  agricultural  colleges  county  agri 
luirural  agents  an<l  to  the  general  and  agricultural  pr«!s 
A  er\   respectfiilh   submitted 

IoH\  M  >\\ARD  Chaiimiai   -iiueg  Iowa 

LAWKL>ch  1".  ti.NK,  Bloommgton,  III. 

X.  H,  45EKTBY,  Seaalia.  Mo. 

\\.  A.  Williams,  Marloic,  Okla. 

J.  H.  Skinner.  Lafayette,  litd. 

TAiT  Butler,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

E.  W.  BuRDiE.  Herman,  Nebr. 


L'siTED   States   Poon  Administration, 

Meat  Division. 
Vhicago,  tlovember  3,  1911. 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  United  States  Fooil  Administration  meat  dl- 
vislm,  to-day  Issued  the  following  statement  relative  to  ihe  prices  of  hogs: 

The  lunin  purposes  of  the  Food  Administration  as  to  hi^s  are  four:  To  see 
that  the  producer  at  all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs  so  that  It 
will  be  profitable  to  him,  to  see  that  the  farmer  increases  the  number  of  hogs 
bred,  to  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the  middleman,  and  to  eliminate 
speculation. 
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"This  is  further  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  Lasater  under 
date  of  December  4,  which  in  part  says : 

"  *  If  you  resigned  because  we  stopped  meat  eaqwrts  duripg  a  short  period  of 
acute  shortage  to  our  own  consumers,  you  now  witness  a  large  increase  of 
exports  to  the  allies  as  the  complement  of  our  conservation  policy  and  our 
desire  to  support  the  cattle  industry.* 

"  This  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover  confirms  the  statement  made  by  the  allied 
buyer  to  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Lasater  previously  mentioned.  But  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  monthly  report, 
shows  that  there  was  marketed  during  September,  October,  and  November,  1917, 
more  than  1,500.000  more  cattle  then  were  niarketeil  during  the  same  months  of 
1916,  and  on  December  1.  1917,  the  surplus  of  l»eef  in  cold  storage  had  increased 
Dver  the  .same  date  for  1916,  o7  \)er  cent,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  '  acute 
shortage  *  claimed  could  not  have  existed.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  January  1,  1918,  shows  308.675,029  itounds  of  frozen  beef  in  storage;  the 
reiMirt  of  February  1,  1918,  shows  283,671,955  pounds  in  storage. 

"  The  records  of  the  Food  Administration  show  that  there  was  no  diminution 
in  consumption  of  meat  for  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  during  1917,  compared  with 
1916.  The  Food  Administration,  cooperating  with  the  packers,  did  succeed  in 
breaking  the  market  for  beef  cattle  from  Septeml)er  1  to  December  1  about  $4 
per  hundred.  The  losses  from  December  1  to  March  6, 1918,  average'  more  than 
$20  per  head  on  steers  marketed." 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover  under  date  of  November  12,  which  I  attach  in 
full,  I  state: 

"  On  October  6  there  appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  an  interview  with 
Dana  Durand,  an  employee  of  the  Food  Administration,  predicting  $10  hogs, 
when  the  present  cost  to  the  producers  was  between  $16  and  $17.  Naturally 
demoralization  followed  in  the  hog  market,  extending  as  well  to  all  classes  of 
beef  cattle.  Later  you  advised  me  that  Mr.  Durand  made  no  such  statement, 
but  that  Jack  Cudahy,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  packers  of  Chicago,  had  put 
out  the  interview  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  hog  market 

"The  records  of  the  live-stock  markets  show  that  the  desired  result  of  the 
packers  was  handsomely  attained,  all  through  the  interview  which  you  stated 
was  spuriously  put  out  by  Cudahy. 

**The  Food  Administration  and  the  Durand-Cudahy  interview  sunk  more 
shiploads  of  beef  and  pork  than  all  the  Crerman  submarines  have  been  able  to 
do  up  to  date — a  loss  to  the  whole  people — ^that  the  Chicago  packers  might  be 
able  to  garner  in  some  millions  more. 

"  When  I  realized  that  a  few  days  prior  to  the  publicity  mentioned  one  of  the 
large  allied  buyers  stated  to  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  that  you  had  requested 
them  to  stay  out  of  the  market  for  beef  for  some  days,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
you  thought  it  would  go  cheaper,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  Food 
Administration  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
the  Durand-Cudahy  interview. 

"  The  Food  Administration  took  no  steps  to  make  the  Nation  aware  of  the 
outrage  against  its  welfare  by  the  Chicago  packer.  This  lack  of  action  can  not 
plead  ignorance  as.  an  extenuating  circumstance." 

To  any  unprejudiced  mind  it  will  appear  strange  that  Mr.  Hoover  took  no 
steps  to  advise  the  public  of  the  connection  of  one  of  the  large  packers,  Cudahy, 
with  this  interview. 

These  situations  are  not  compatible  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  Mr. 
Hoover's  part  for  the  Nation's  welfare. 

He  has  said  **  Food  will  win  the  war."  Why  could  he  not  see  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  facts  in  a  plot  to  destroy  values  on  so 
colossal  a  scale,  the  success  of  which  inevitably  meant  the  discouragement 
of  the  production  of  meat  animals? 

Instead  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  interview  in  question,  he  was 
content  with  disclaiming  responsibility  of  the  Food  Administrator  and  allowing 
the  perpetrator  to  go  un whipped  of  justice. 

The  relations  of  Dr.  Durand,  representative  of  the  Food  Administration,  con- 
tinued most  cordial  and  cooperative  with  the  Cudahy  interests,  as  shown  by 
the  letters  of  their  several  officials  read  into  the  record  of  the  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  by  me  March  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Hoover  closes  his  statement  by  again  vouching  for  the  patriotic  service 
ren<lered  by  the  employees  of  Swift  &  Co.  I  give  below  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence read  into  the  record  of  the  Federal  Trades  Commission's  investigation  of 
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the  pac-kiDg  industry  at  n  hearing  io  Chicago  F^ruary  25,  1918,  as  applicable 
to  his  contention. 

Room  653,  FEa>EBAL  Building, 
Chicago,  III.,  Mtmday,  February  25, 1913 — S  p.  m. 

llet  pursuant  to  recess. 

Present:  Some  as  before. 

Thereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

Mr.  Hbnbt.  The  next  batch  of  letters  relates  to  the  Food  Ailminlstration,  par- 
liculart;  to  ChamlierB  and  F.  S.  Brooke.  Mr.  F.  S.  Brooks  Is  aa  employee  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  who  is  DOW  acting  on  the  Food  Administration,  a  dollar  a  year  from 
the  Government,  but  his  salary  still  continui^  all  right  with  Swift  &  Co. ;  as  to 
these  others  whom  we  will  mention  later. 

•'  Chicago,  III.,  July  9,  1917,"  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Tiaynor,  and  this  is 
fi-um  F.  S.  Brooks.  And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  F.  S.  Brooks,  Mr.  Commissioner,  was 
the  repi'eesntative  of  Swift  &  Co.  who  attended  the  different  cattlemen's  asso' 
elation  meetings,  at  the  time  they  were  trying  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  is  in 
tvirtenre  to  prevent  the  investigation  under  the  Borland  resolution.  And  one 
[wrt  of  the  plan  was  to  try  to  get  the  conservatives,  as  Uiey  called  them,  into 
control  of  the  cattlemen's  association.  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  a  number  of  these 
meetings,  and  his  reports  we  have  back  as  to  what  he  did  for  them  represent- 
ing Swift  *  Co.  This  is  during  the  years  1916  and  1917,  before  he  went  on  this. 
(From  Mr.  I^uls  F.  Swift.) 

2  copies— EFS  (San  Francisco)  EFS  CHS  FGS,  jr. 
LAC  FSH  ABF  HV  BCM  ADW. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  9,  1917. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tratnor: 

Mr.  Edward  Chambers,  vice  president,  in  charge  of  traffic,  Santa  Fe  system, 
informed  me  confidentially  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  had  through  Mr.  Rip- 
lej'  been  called  to  Washington  to  serve  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  an  associate  in 
direct  charge  of  the  transportation  end  of  the  food  conservation  program. 

Mr.  Chambers  will  undertake  to  bring  alwut  complete  cooperation  and  har- 
mony among  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  such  plans 
affecting  their  interests  as  may  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  in  his  new  duties  he  thinks  that  he  will,  from  time 
to  time,  be  brought  in  contact  with  our  Interests,  and  in  that  connection  that 
wo  may  depend  upon  him  to  the  limit  as  our  friend. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Chambers  to  return  to  Chicago  about  once  a  month 
for  a  day  or  so  to  keep  nominally  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  his  department 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  but  so  far  as  he  knew  his  duties  with  Mr.  Hoover  will  keep 
him  on  the  job  In  Washington  throughout  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chambers  in  this  capacity  will  be  on?  of  the  most  powerful  railroad 
men  in  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  say  that  he  is 
probably  the  best  friend  I  have  among  my  friends. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Hoover  unanimously  by  the  Amert- 
ciiii  Railway  Association,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  many 
leading  Interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamt>crs  left  Chicago  July  6  for  Washington  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

F.  S.  B. 

We  will  show  presently  that  Mr.  Brooks  got  his  job  partly  through  Mr. 
Chambers. 

The  next  Is  a  telegram  dated: 

tOn  Western  DdIod  telegram  blaak.1 

Copy — From  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift. 

Washikoton,  D.  C,  August  15,  1917—6.08  p.  m. 
Swift  &  Co., 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  lU.: 
I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  contributing  the  services  of  your  Mr.  F.  S. 
Brooks  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  to  assist  Mr.  Chambers  in 
iiandling  transportation   matters.     Mr.  Brooks  Is  very   highly  recommended, 
42760— 18— PT  7— —2 
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and  this  request  is  made  for  patrtotic  reasons       W/.«w  «w     »..      . 

liere  Monday  next.  reasons.      Would  like  him  to  report 

5.51  p.  m.  Herbert  Hoover. 

w["&'''''  '• "'  "'^^  -^  ^^"'^  -^««  ^'-^^  ^SH  ELW  HV  RCM  ADW  FSB 

lJnS\Sr/%rSt',nZ%*a1.ta'*'   ""'"  *  ^«-   ^-'"''"^^  -en  Mr. 

"Chicaso,  September  10.  1917."    This  is  a  roonrri  ^t  „  ,.  ,     . 
that  wn«  telephone!  Mr.  Traynor  bv  Mr    V^,^  m«^  .     *«'ephon^-8omething 
about  3.ir>  p.  ni.    It  is  as  follows:  Mon.la.v.  September  19.  1917. 

'TeleKian.  from  Thomas  Crei^h.  .-attleman    ^Jho'*«•et.^:.-f '"'"!'"  ^  '"•  ''" 
atteml  the  meeting  of  the  lIv^-stXmLTlS^e  with  Ser  •  '^"^•""«*""  *" 

**  Fisher   and    Burke   of   the   market  in?   onmmu*^^^ 
Hoover,     They  have  no  iniluencnn  WasLn^T  '^      C^7J''l^^'   ^'""^^^   ^> 
dent  Santa  Pe,  on  Himver's  staff  wil  have  the  naml^  ^'^""^  P^*^'^" 

nian,  who  will  handle  that  end  of  the  bSsfn^s  !&'  U^.^rt?u'^T'' 
price  on  hog  prmluots  but  not  on  beef  or  mutton  rhnmhlr^^^'^  ^  *1*  P^'K.^ 
to  packers.    The  packers  will  have  a  great  1  flu^iee^^^^^^^^^  7^1  ^"^"'"•'' 

meat  prmlucts,  and  I  think  it  is  wise  for  th^m  In  »1  «  ^^'^PT*^  ^o  be  put  on 
In  making  this  prk^,  for  two  rea^^s-  ^"^  "^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^'  ^^  discretion 

"  1.  To  be  fair  to  the  producer; 

"  2.  To  stimulate  production ; 

""'^M'?'"*",!*'^  ^'""''T  ^*'""*'*  *'^  *^«  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^  consumer  will  stand 

I  think  the  marketing  committee  will  be  discontimuvi  nV  m^L         . 
of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Assocfation^'  "'^  "^^""^  meeting 

(Commissioner  Davies.  Who  signs  thls^ 

Mr.  Heney.  I  l>eg  pardon? 

Commissioner  Davies.  Who  signs  this? 

Mr.  Heney.  This  is  from  Tom  Creich  cattlpmiin  vvh«  ^.^^  i 
ing.    He  was  not  known  to  evervbodv  to  ^  Screill^  oTtilt'' "  ^"^  ^^'"^  '^^^' 
that  time,  but  he  was  known  to  them.  ^ ''  cattleman,  nor  to  us  at 

"  I  think  the  nmrketing  committee  will  be  discnntinn^ui  o*^  ^-k^ 
of  the  American  National  Live  St^k  A^iS°*as^t'  *^f  ?«^t  meeting 
are  dlssustetl  with  their  talks  and  actlolT^rhev  kre  sSu^L  wJht^^™*'^'"'! 
will  l.e  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  with  the  cUmltt^'lnd  hl\Icke^^^V,.f '' 
a  time  for  the  pjickers  to  show  their  good  will  toward  the  p^S^r  n,^i  ? 
hope  they  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  do  so      ^^*^^'^^^'  «««•   ^ 

Chambers  has  more  influence  with  Hoover  than  anv  other  man   in   w     i 
ington.    Swift  has  a  g,HKl  man  in"  Washington  in  Mr   B^ks  '"  ^^  "*'*■ 

aiS^!'*^*?^"***  ^"■"  '^'■'""""  "•'■  ^'-  ^''^'^'''  ^^^*"«'«J-.Septemi;er  10,  1817.  about 

Then  a  letter  (reading)  : 

"  Ignited  States  Focjd  Administration 
"  Mr.  W.  B.  TltATNOK.  ^V«*A.«^eo«,  D.  C,  A ot- ember  f,,   i.9/7. 

"  Care  of  Sfirift  d  Co.,  Initvd  States  Yards,  ChUago,  in. 

•  Dear  aiR,  Traynor:  As  a  matter  of  general  information.  Messrs.  Pineliot 
and  I^isater  have  retireil  from  the  Food  Administration.  Their  activitiiT  «-i\?I 
largely  of  a  negjitlye  character,  hence  the  remodeled  plan  of  administer^g  ifv^ 
stock  jointly  with  the  meat  division  under  Mr.  Cotton  uis,ieriiig  iiNe 

-  The  involvejl  interests  considered,  adopted,  and  made  effective  November 
12,  at  Kansas  (^ity,  a  zone  plan  we  submitted  for  a  more  even  distribution  f.^^ 
live  stock  receipts  tiiere  St  Joseph  necessarily  was  included,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  plan  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  baffleii  the  invoiv^I,! 
interests  for  so  many  years.  *'»\t?ii 

"They  were  having  difficulty  in  keeping  the  price  down  in  Omaha      It   xx-«« 
getting  out  of  line  with  the  other  places,  as  I  will  show  bv  some  other    r-oV- 
respondence  later.    And  this  zone  plan  worked  that  out.         * 

"  Chicago  is  now  considering  a  similar  plan,  having  abandoned  the  braueli 
line  idea,  which  we  thought  they  would  find  necessary  to  do  *»»^n- 

.  ll^J^^S?***!.  ^^  ^^*  the  effects  of  close  confinement  and  the  mental  striii.i 
incident  to  the  dispatch  of  business  involving  various  questions  14  hours  claiiv 
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"  In  my  letter  of  November  12  overlooked  saying  to  you  the  letter  addressed 
lo  tne  President  went  to  the  Tarltma  live-stock  erchangss  of  the  country. 

"  With  kind  regards  and  In  haate, 
"  Verj  tmly,  yonra, 

"  F.  L.  Brooks." 

I  think  It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  Mr.  Brooks  Is 
drawing  a  salary  from  Strift  ft  Co.  at  the  time  he  is  wrttlng  thfa  to  Mr. 
Traynor,  the  right-haiMI  man  of  Mr.  Swtft. 

A  telegram  of  November,  1017,  over  the  private  wire  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  and, 
by  the  way,  the  padcers,  the  btg  packers,  all  have  e  private  wire  Into  Washlut;- 
ton  now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  from  New  York.  They  did  not  huve  untn  ^npe 
the  war  started.  Armour's  entered  at  Baltimore,  and  I  think  Wilson's  wns 
at  New  York.  But  they  are  In  there;  they  are  alt  In  there  now.  Tills  tele- 
Form  S  148  BOM  10-17  W. 

Telegram  received  at  Chicago  over  New  York  wire:  private  wire. 
195,  Waahn.,  T.  E.  Wilson. 

November  13,  1917. 
Wilson  &  Ca: 

Understand  Mr.  Lasster  has  retrtgned  from  Hoover  committee;  issue  state- 
ment saying  Hoover  policy  r^ardlng  cattle  feeding  harmful  to  common 
welfare ;  think  trouble  started  seizure  for  other  purposes  of  quantity  cotton- 
seed cake  which  Lasster  wanted  for  cattle  feeds. 

HowAsn. 

1229PH 

Howard  is  Wilson's  man  In  their  branch  house  In  Washiagton. 

The  next  one  Is  a  telegram  November  18,  191T: 
S  150  W  20M  »-17  No.  1. 
Wilson  &  Co.  (Pen  notation  "A.  S.  K."). 
Salt  at  Chicago  private  wire  telegram  be  brief. 

NOVEUDER  18,  1917. 
H.  M.  HowABD,  WatMngton: 

Your  wire;  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  copy  of  .Lasslter's  statement  if 
you  can. 

T,  E.  WiLSOS. 

Lasslter  was  a  member  of  the  marketing  committee  of  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association. 

Form  S  148  SOM  10  17  W. 

Wlisoo  ft  Go.  (In  ink :  "A.  S.  E."). 

Telegram  received  at  Chicago  over  New  York ;  November  IS,  1917,  private  wire. 

S73  Washn.,  T.  B.  W. 

Ansg  Lassiter.  Rays  he  has  decided  make  no  olhclal  statement  at  present. 
Keep  you  posted. 

I.         H.  M.  H.  {In  ink:  "F.  R.  W."). 
435  PH 

BOWAKD. 

The  next  is  a  statement  which  Is  marked  at  the  bottom  "  Original  In  the  law 
a^Mirtment."  It  bears  the  heading,  "  Washington.  D.  C„  November  16,  1917," 
and  is  unsigned.    However,  the  signature  does  appear  at  the  left,  I  see. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  November  16,  I9n. 

I  learn  that  the  letter  which  Lasater  wrote  to  Hoover  In  response  to  the  lat- 
ter's  request  for  a  bill  of  sped  flea  tloos,  was  a  most  severe  roast  upon  the  pack- 
ing industry  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lasater  goes  so  far  as  to  make  accusations 
against  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  closest  associates,  and  even  says  that  this  gentle- 
man la  directly  connected  with  banks  which  handle  packers'  papers.  The  let- 
ter Is  a  loud  one  and  its  publication  has  been  suppressed.  It  Is  also  reported 
10  me  that  the  general  statements  of  the  letter  are  Indorsed  In  substance  by 
Glfford  Pinchot.  Whether  or  not  anything  will  come  out  of  it  Is  problematical; 
but,  If,  as  It  Is  possible,  a  copy  of  the  Lasater  letter  should  get  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  tn  Congress,  who  are  always  looking  for  ammunition 
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with  which  to  attack  the  packing  industry,  it  may  lead  to  further  congressional 
investigation  and  to  further  embarrassment  to  business. 

This  information  is  to  be  regarded  as  confidential. 

C.  A.  Hamilton. 

LAC  FSH  CO  MR  LFS  EFS  CHSGFS  JR. 

Mr.  Hoover,  on  February  26,  1918,  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  Associated 
Press  to  the  effect  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  was 
drawing  a  salary  from  any  one  of  the  packers.  The  following  day  these  facts 
were  read  into  the  record  of  the  Federal  Trades  Conmiission  at  the  packers* 
investigation,  Chicago. 


(( 


Febbuaby  27,  1918. 

"  Mr.  Henet.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Tator,  can  you  give  us  that  information  now? 

**  Examiner  Tatob.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Heney,  the  yearly  salaries.  Do  you 
want  that  included? 

"  Mr.  Henet.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Read  in? 

"  Mr.  Henet.  Can  you  tell  us  now  the  yearly  salaries,  the  salary  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins— what  are  his  initials. 

Examiner  Tatob.  Mr.  H.  B.  Collins  was  manager  of  the  produce  department 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  salary  at  $10,000  a  year. 

**  Mr.  Henet.  To  what  date  has  he  received  pay? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  I  find  a  credit  on  the  books  already  posted  up  to  March  2 
of  this  year,  a  credit  of  $190.90;  a  week  by  weekly  postings  his  credit  from 
January  5  to  March  2,  is  $1,773.73.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  a  special 
account,  probably  for  expenses  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  analyze,  amounting 
to  $1,410.51,  since  August  18. 

"  Mr.  Heney.  So  that  he  is  not  only  paid  to  date,  but  he  is  paid  a  little  in 
advance — down  to  March  2? 

•*  Examiner  Tatob.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Hknky.  Now,  then,  did  you  get  Mr.  Priebe's  salary? 

**  Examiner  Manlt.  Well,  is  Mr.  Collins  still  an  employee? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Mr.  Collins  is  still  an  employee  of  Swift  &  Co.,  but  I 
was  glvon  to  understand  that  he  might  be  resigning  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration yesterday  or  to-day,  possibly. 

'*  Mr.  Hbnky,  Who  gave  you  to  understand  that? 

"  Examiner  Tator,  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Swift  &  Co. 

"  Mr»  H&NRY.  Yes. 

"  Examiner  Tator.  That  was  his  personal  opinion? 

"  Mr.  Hknky.  Is  Mr.  Priebe  on  the  salary  roll  of  Swift  &  Co.? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Mr.  Priebe  is  on  the  salary  roll  of  Priebe  &  Co.  He 
does  not  get  paid  from  Swift  &  Co.'s  weekly  pay  roll,  but  it  is  deducted  from 
Priebe  &  Co.'s  account. 

"  Mr.  Heney.  Is  there  an  account  of  Priebe  &  Co.  in  the  books  of  Swift  &  Co.  ? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  I  did  not  find  any ;  did  not  examine ;  could  not  examine 
entirely  for  that. 

"Mr.  Heney.  Yes;  did  you 
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Examiner  Tatob.  I  asked,  however,  where  his  salary  account  would  be 
found,  and  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  go  to  Priebe  &  Co.'s  books,  which  I 
haven't  had  time  to  do. 

"Mr.  Heney.  But  you  did  see  those  books  sometime  ago,  didn't  you — in 
January  ? 

"Examiner  Tator.  Priebe  &  Co.'s? 

"Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

"Examiner  Tatob.  No;  I  have  not  inspected  those  books  for  that  purpose. 

"  Examiner  Manly.  Mr.  Twombly's  memorandum. 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Twombly's  memorandum  ,there 

'^  Examiner  Manly.  On  January  23. 

"  Eixaminer  Tatob.  I  saw,  however,  Mr.  Heney 

"Mr.  Heney.  Yes. 

"Examiner  Tatob.  I  saw,  however,  Mr.  Heney,  I  saw  the  agreement  that 
Mr.  Priebe— that  Swift  &  Co.  have  with  Mr.  Priebe— Swift  &  Co.  has  with  Mr. 
Priebe  with  reference  to  salary  he  should  get  as  manager  of  the  Priebe  Co. 
and  his  commissions. 

"Mr.  Heney.  You  saw  that  to-day? 
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"  Examiner  Tatob.  I  can  testify  ae  to  that. 

"Mr,  Hbnet.  Tou  aaw  it  to-day? 

"  Bxaniltier  Tatob.  Tee.  . 

"  Mr.  Heket.  What  iB  It? 

•'  Examiner  Tator.  He  was  to  get  a  salary  of  ?275  a  month  and  share  in 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  Prlebe  Co.  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  after  deducting 
7  per  cent  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  employed. 

"  Mr.  Heney.   Now.  who  owns  Prlebe  &  Co. ;  it  Is  a  corporation,  isn't  It? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  I  presume  our  schedule  shows  that 
Swift  &  Co.  owns  it. 

"  Mr.  Henet.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  tiie  schedule  shows  It  owns  It.  My 
recollection  Is  it  shows  It  owns  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

"  Examiner  Tatob.   I  have  not  actually  Inspected  that  account. 

"Mr.  Heney.  Yes.    How  about  Mr.  Brooks? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Mr.  Brooks 

"Mr,  Heney.  What  Brooks  Is  It? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  F.  S.  Brooks.  His  salary  Is  $9,000  a  yenr.  He  was  In 
charge  of  the  stock-yanl.s  Interest  of  Mr.  Swift  and  tie  company 

"Mr.  Henet.  In  charge  of  the  st'>ck-yard»  Interests?  There  is  correspond- 
ence that  I  have  here,  part  of  which  has  been  Introduced,  which  shows— and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  tliis — that  during  1916  and  part  of  It — woU,  during 
1916  and  up  to  the  time  that  he  went  to  tlie  Food  Administration  his  duties  were 
largely  that  of  looking  after  the— or,  at  least  during  quite  a  portion  of  that  Hme, 
he  was  attending  conventions  of  cattlemen  In  the  effort  to  have  the  control  of 
those  cattle  associations  gotten  into  the  hands  of  what  the  big  packers  denomir 
nate  tlie  *  conservative  element  '—that  Is  the  element  that  was  opposed  to  Inves- 
tigating them. 

"Now,  what  is  the  salary? 

"Examiner  Tatob.  $9,000  a  year, 

"  Mr.  Henet.  And  to  what  date  tias  he  heen  paid? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  He  has  been  credited  on  the  books  subject  to  his  drawing 
it  up  to  March  2. 

"Mr.  Hbnei.  Of  this  year? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Henry.  And  for  the  profits  of  1917,  does  It  show  what  he  had  been 
credited  with? 

"  Esamlner  Tatok.  I  find  that  there  Is  credited  from  January  13,  1917.  to 
December  29,  1917,  $9,390.49.  There  are  some  extra  little  credits  probably 
crept  In  there  for  special  things. 

"  Mr.  Heney.  That  was  not  the  profits? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  This  is  not — this  Is  Brooks  we  are  talking  of. 

"  Examiner  Manly.  Brooks. 

"  Mr.  Hbney.  Brooks — oh.  Brooks.  I  am  mistaken,  mistaking  him  with  Prlebe, 
Pardon  me. 

"  That  merely  shows  that  he  la  paid  his  salary? 

"  Examiner  Tator.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Heney.  That  Is.  entirely.  And  then  there  were  some  expense  accounts, 
probably  1 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Heney,  Did  it  show  how  much  he  had  been  paid  during  1918? 

'■  Examiner  Tatoh.  FTom  January  5  to  March  2,  1918.  he  has  been  cre«llte<1 
with  $1,545.12. 

"Mr.  Heney.  Now,  then,  how  about  Kyle— or  Hyle,  rather? 

"  Kxamlner  Tatob.  B.  O.  HeyL 

"  Mr.  Heney.  E.  O,  Heyl. 

"  Bxemlner  Tatob.  B.  0.  Heyl  is  connected  with  Llbhey,  McNeill  &  Llbbey,  at 
a  salary  of  $9,600.  as  manager  of  the  vegetable  and  condiment  department.  His 
salary  has  not  been  credited  since  February  16. 

"  Mr,  Heney.  Since  February  16? 

"  Esamlner  Tatob.  The  salary  stopped  at  that  time. 

"  Examiner  Masly.  Did  he  resign? 

"  Mr.  Hehxy.  Did  yon  have  any  talk  with  them  about  it? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  No  ;  I  could  not  get  over  to  Inspect  that  or  to  secure  It 
personally.  I  Inquired  from  Swift  &  Co.,  who  got  the  Information  for  me 
through  Llbbey,  McNeill  &  Llbbey's  books.  I  had  a  man  there  who  I  thltik 
would  give  It  to  me  as  accurately  as  I  could  get  It 
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''Examiner  Manlt.  That  was  F^mary  16  of  this  year? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  Yes ;  of  Uiis  year. 

"  Examiner  Manlt.  Of  191& 

"  Mr.  Hewey.  Tliat  was  after  some  of  these  letters  were  *  spilled '  here,  was  it? 

"  Examiner  Tatob.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  exactly.    I  think 

"Mr.  Henet.  How?    No. 
"  Examiner  Manlt.  No  ;  the  16th. 
"  Mr.  Henet.  February  16.    That  is  the  last  paid,  is  it? 
"  Examiner  Tatob.  Well,  it  might  be  he  would  be  getting  another — tliat  it  was 
not  posted  since  that  date— but  I  could  not  verif!y  that  because  I  have  not  seen 
^ose  books  actually. 

Mr.  Henet.  Well,  you  can  do  that  to-morrow. 
EiXaminer  Tatob.  All  right 

Mr.  Henet.  And,  in  order  that  the  records  may  be  perfectly  clear  here. 
Swift  A  Co.  own  all  the  stock  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  That  I  do  have  a 
positive  recollection  as  appearing  in  their  schedules,  although  I  know  that 
they  are  claiming  now  for  certain  purposes  that  it  is  not  anything  but  a  branch 
house — a  department,  actually,  or  their  general  business." 
:  The  disclosures  by  the  public  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ck>mmis8Lon  in 

the  packer  invei^gation  unquestionably  show  that  W.  F.  Priebe  was  using 
I  his  connection  with  the  Food  Administration  to  further  the  interest  of  the 

f  large  packers.    That  Brooks  and  Heyl  were  put  into  the  Food  Administration  to 

i  further  the  interests  of  Swift  &  Go. 

That  they  were  purveyors  of  inside  information  concerning  the  Food  Admin- 
istration to  Swift  &  Co.  That  the  Food  Administration  did  cooperate  with  the 
five  large  packers  in  discriminating  against  the  smaller  packers  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  meat  animals. 

As  applicable  to  point  in  question,  the  quality  of  my  Americanism,  I  submit 
resolutions  Nos.  1  and  2,  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association  in  convention  assembled.  Salt  Lake  City,  January  16, 
1918.  The  resolutions  were  drawn  by  nic  and  presented  to  the  resolutions  com. 
mittee,  were  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  convention : 


(f 


Resolution  No.  1. 


"  We  affirm  our  confidence  in  the  commander  of  our  armies  and  the  maker  of 
public  sentiment  for  the  allied  world.  President  Wilson.  We  believe  that 
every  interest  should  be  subservient  to  the  Nation's  business  in  hand,  which  is 
to  win  this  war.  We  pledge  our  President  our  whole-hearted  support  in  any 
efforts  or  policies  he  may  deem  necessary  to  win  this  war :  Therefore 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we  approve  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  efficient  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  mobilizing  the  Nation's 
man  power,  the  Nation's  productive  power,  and  the  Nation's  industrial  power,  so 
that  from  the  maximum  developm^it  of  all  these  agencies  an  economic  policy, 
proportioned  fair  and  Just  to  the  whole  people,  may  become  the  Nation's  policy. 
We  ask  that  in  the  delegation  of  the  unusual  powers  to  the  various  agencies 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  puri)oses,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  industrial  freedom  of  our  people 
when  peace  shall  have  been  restored  to  the  world." 


(( 


Resolution  No.  2. 


"  It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  result  of  the  world  war  now 
being  waged  by  Prussianism  against  the  rights  of  man  will  be  decided  by  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  adequately  furnish  food  supplies  for  our  allies:  Now, 
therefore 

**Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  our  membership  and  the  ranchmen  and  farmers 
of  the  Nation  to  produce  this  season's  foods,  foodstuffs,  and  animals  fitted  for 
slaughter  to  their  maximum  eapadts'. 

"  We  realize  that  at  the  present  time  the  market  situation  for  our  live  stock 
and  dairy  products  is  bad,  but  looking  at  the  world  situation  it  is  plain  that 
we  can  not  serve  our  children  and  humanity  better  than  by  hazarding  our 
economic  life  at  this  time  of  democracy's  peril.  A  ¥^llingne88  to  sacrifice  does 
not  imply  a  lack  of  determination  to  demand  and  work  for  justice  at  the 
Nation's  hand.  When  once  the  situation  of  the  food  producers  of  the  Nation  is 
understood  by  the  people,  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  profiteers  will 
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receive  their  just  dues  HQd  that  justice  will  be  done  to  the  producers  of  th 
Nattwi  Id  that  their  products  will  be  taken  at  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason 
able  profit. 

"  We  voire  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  shall  not  be  less  tha) 
the  producer  is  charged  on  his  long-time  mortgage  loans  and  for  short-tlm 
accommodations  from  his  local  bank  or  mwchant. 

"  We  ask  the  producers  of  our  Nation's  food  supply  to  be  true  to  our  country' 
welfare  and  to  our  boys  tn  the  trenches. 
"  It  Is  safe  to  rest  our  cause  upon  the  honesty  of  the  American  people." 
Mr.  Hoover's  memory  served  him  tmdly  'Id  stating  price  of  cottonseed  mea 
at  the  time  of  my  resignation.  It  was  $60  per  ton  Instead  of  $70,  as  stated  b; 
him.  I  give  below  a  tel^ram  from  Col.  I.  T.  Pryor,  giving  cottonseed  raeal  am 
cake  market,  as  it  then  existed,  viz : 

San  Ant()Sio,  Tex.,  November  5,  1917. 
Ed  C.  Lasatbe, 

Congre»»  Hotel,  Chicago,  III.: 
I  commenced  buying  prime  cottonseed  cake  first  piirt  October,  $50  a  ton 
My  nest  purchase — a  week  later— $i>l  a  ton.  Next  purchase,  $56  per  ton.  Las 
purchase.  November  1, 100  tons,  *60.  I  still  need  about  400  tons  to  finish  numbe 
of  cattle  I  should  fee<l,  but  unless  there  is  something  done  by  the  Food  Admin 
istratlon  to  check  the  advance  in  price,  I  will  have  to  market  my  cattle  un 
finished  and  quit  feeding. 

Ike  T.  Pbyob. 

Col.  Pryor  was  the  agency  used  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  get  the  live-stock  interest: 

to  meet  at  Houston  with  the  cottonseed  crushers  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  i 

basis  of  settlement  of  the  meal  and  cake  situation.    Mr.  Pryor  was  reauested  t< 

so  act  by  wire  the  afternoon  of  my  resignation. 

Swift  &  Co.,  on  November  1,  IftlT,  had  purchased  n  lO-months"  supply  o 
cotton  seed  for  their  mills.  The  regulation  of  the  Food  Administration  onlj 
permits  an  accumulation  of  a  eO'day  supply.  Swift  &  Co.  were  never  forced  bj 
the  Food  Administration  to  disgorge. 

I  give  here  a  letter  from  me  to  Col.  Pryor,  under  date  of  November  10,  in  re 
gtird  to  the  meal  and  <-ake  situation  nt  that  time: 

Washikgton,  D.  C,  Norrmhpr  10,  ISn. 
Mr.  I.  T.  Pbtob, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
llY  Dear  Mb.  Pbyob  :  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  was  to  be  sent  yea 
terday  morning  by  the  Food  Administration  to  E.  A.  Peden,  United  States  tow 
adnitnlstrator  for  Texas.  On  the  basis  of  this  telegram  I  prepared  a  telegran 
;iddressed  to  I.  T.  Pryor,  for  sending  to  yourself  and  others.  This  was  the  situ 
atlon  at  12  o'clock  on  the  &tb. 

At  2  o'clock  I  was  advised  that  the  Food  Admlnisti-ation  had  modified  iti 
telegram  to  Mr.  Peden  to  the  extent  of  simply  "  passing  the  buck  "  up  to  Mr 
liooiiwiD,  first  assistant  to  Mr,  Peden  nt  Houston,  which  in  due  time,  of  course 
would  be  "  passetl  back  "  to  the  Food  Admin  istratlon  at  Washington. 

Realizing  the  hopeleHsnetss  of  the  situation  as  far  as  accomplishing  unythlni 
of  benefit  to  the  producers  aud  consumers,  I  handed  In  my  resignation,  cop] 
of  which  I  herein  Inclose,  tt^ether  with  «)py  of  the  letter  Inclosing  my  resig 
nation. 

The  Food  Admin  1st  rut  Ion  has  abundant  evidence  to  show  the  present  nnrett 
soriable  prices  of  cottonseed  cake  are  due  to  a  combination  acting  In  concert  t( 
exploit  the  country  to  the  limit.  These  facts  will  not  be  made  public  unlesi 
there  is  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Food  Administration.  Is  It  noi 
possible  for  the  producing  interests  of  Texas  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  that  wfl 
cause  an  Investigation  by  some  State  agency,  exposing  the  tnie  conditions  ai 
far  as  cottonseed  products  are  concerned?  The  seriousness  of  the  sltuntloi 
can  not  be  exaggerHte<l.  Please  give  this  matter  your  best  consideration  anc 
act  at  once. 

I  shall  stay  In  Washington  until  our  proposed  meeting  in  Chicago  In  Hecein 
her.  I  will  do  what  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  rteslreil  publicity  ou  th< 
situation. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Ed.  C.  Lasatrr. 
As  to  live-stock  stiitistica  for  the  world  handed  out  by  Sir.  Hoover  utM>ut  th( 
time  the  Food  Administration  was  created,  I  r^ieat  the  charge  that  he  hud  nc 
basis  for  them.    In  effect,  they  were  faked.     I  am  wilting  to  a<lmlt  that  when  11 
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come8  to  usinf?  ciimouflage  Mr.  Hoover  is  almost  a  auperman.  But  when  it 
comes  to  hia  making  a  ffiie»s  that  will  be  more  accurate  than  the  estimate  of 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  ramifications  of  machinery  that  cover 
the  world,  at  a  coHt  of  millions  to  the  Nation,  I  accept  the  statistics  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  world  supply,  as  shown  in  my  statement,  is  taken  from  tiie  data  vouchetl 
for  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  monthly  Crop  Reporter,  February, 
3918.  If  Mr.  Hoover  can  by  any  chance  be  approximately  correct,  we  should 
employ  him  as  our  national  guesser,  and  at  once  proceed  to  enforce  large 
economics  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  to  the  dairy  interests,  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  attach  to  his  statement  the 
letter  from  Mr.  l^nmpbell  which  he  says  "shows  the  entire  misrepresentation 
by  Mr.  Lasater  in  this  connection." 

The  showing  made  by  me  before  your  committee  on  the  dairy  situation  was 
largely  on  briefs  and  statements  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Campbell  is  capable  of  stultifying  himself  by  giving  Mr.  Hoover  the  letter  he 
claims  to  have :  **  seeing  "  in  this  instance  will  be  "  believing." 

On  October  120.  1917,  Mr.  H(K>ver  stare<l  to  me  that  he  at  that  time  had  a 
rejiort  from  a  commission  that  he  had  appointed  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  That  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  publish  it,  because  it  justi- 
fies! the  prices  the  milk  pnxluoers  were  trying  to  get.  I  argue<!  that  the  con- 
sumers could  not  expect  to  be  fe<l  unless  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit  were 
allowefl  to  the  pnxlucerH.  Mr.  Hoover's  reply  was  "they  care  nothing  for 
cost,  they  want  to  buy  it  cheaper."     He  did  nothing. 

Al)out  a  month  Inter  the  conditions  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  large  centers 
of  p<»pnlatlon  became  so  acute  that  he  appointetl  other  Cf)mmissions  to  ascer- 
tain "  costs"  of  milk  pnKluction,  a  subterfuge  purely  to  gain  time.  He  already 
bad  nil  the  lnfonnati<»n  that  could  be  had  and  as  exact  as  could  be. 

I  will  dismiss  the  dairy  situati<m  by  giving  here  an  e<^litorial  from  Wallace's 
Fanner  that  ap|)eared  in  its  i.ssue  of  February  22,  1918,  on  one  of  the  com- 
missions appointefl  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

"  The  result  of  the  coinniission's  findings,  however,  has  been  to  cause  very 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  milk  priKlucers  tributary  to  Chicago,  and  will 
in  the  end  create  higher  prices  for  milk  than  the  reasonaible  prices  the  pro- 
ducers are  now  a  skin  jr.  ilore  than  this,  the  experience  of  these  men  with  the 
Foo<l  Administration  and  the  commission  appointed  by  it  has  been  such  as  to 
create  in  their  minds  a  profound  distrust  both  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
<-omniissions  of  this  s<>rt ;  a  distrust  which  is  being  shared  by  the  meat  pro- 
ducers of  the  corn  l>elt,  who  have  suffered  so  seriously  during  the  past  eight 
months.  Having  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  this  is  a  very 
unfortunate  situation." 

In  regard  to  the  omission,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Hoover,  from  Admiral  ^Ic- 
Gowan's  letter,  I  specifically  stated  my  reasons  for  quoting  same,  pages  537 
and  538  of  my  statement. 

The  letter  in  question  is  taken  in  full  from  Bulletin  No.  8,  Committee  on 
Naval  Alfairs,  House  of  Representatives,  January  22,  1918,  and  attached  to  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Pinchot  presenteil  the  following  memoranda  to  Mr.  Hoover  on  October 
22,  1917.  Mr.  Hoover  at  that  tin-ie  advised  him  that  he.  Hoover,  was  desirous 
of  my  continuing  as  live-stock  expert  with  the  Food  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington : 

October  21,  1917. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Division  of  Live  Stock  and  Farm- 
ing, we  submit  the  following: 

1.  We  understand  that  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Live  Stock  and  Farming 
includes  all  questions  relating  to  live  stock  not  covered  by  Mr.  Cotton's  divi- 
sion and  includes  increase  of  live  stock  production  (in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture),  and  all  relations  with  farmers  not 
specifically  covered  by  other  divisions  of  the  Food  Administration. 

2.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Cotton's  division  has  charge  of  all  relations  with 
packers,  live-stock  exchanges,  commission  men.  stockyards,  and  the  interests 
of  the  shippers  at  the  stockyards. 

3.  In  order  to  do  our  work  with  effectiveness,  we  believe  it  is  essential — 
{a)  That  all  information  acquired  by  the  Food  Administration  as  to  quanti- 
ties of  meat  products  needed  for  export  and  home  consumption  and  the  prices 
of  the  same  should  be  available  to  us. 
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(b)  That  all  InformattoD  acquired  by  tbe  Food  Administration  In  regard 
Co  supplies  nnij  prices  of  feed  etufC  thronghont  the  United  States  sbonld  be 
uvnilable  to  ua. 

(c)  That  action  taken  b;  the  Pood  Administration  within  the  limit  of  our 
iluties  Nhould  be  talcen  only  after  notification  and  consnltation  with  us. 

td)  That  we  should  be  Icept  Informed  of  Information  secured  and  action 
Taken  by  Mr.  Cotton's  division  and  other  divisions  In  matters  affecting  the  llve- 
sroc-k    iirotluclng   and    tanning   Interests. 

4.  That  the  heads  of  the  Live  Stock  and  Farming  Division  should  be  entitled 
to  sit  In  all  conferences  where  questions  affecting  live-stock  production  or 
supply,  or  >in!mal-food  product  consumption,  or  farming  Interests  not  speclfl* 
•.•ally  covered  hy  other  divisions,  are  discussed  and  policies  determined,  and  In 
rlie  tfcneral  conference  at  which  the  heads  of  the  other  divisions  are  present" 

Ed.  C.  Labateb. 

GiFFOKD     PlHCHOT. 

Until  after  my  sense  of  national  welfare  forced  me  to  resign  from  the  Food 
Adniinlst ration  with  a  view  of  forcing  publicity  upon  Its  policies  and  practices 
I  had  no  Intimation  from  anyone  that  there  was  any  difficulty  of  cooperating 
with    me. 

I  trust  the  committee  will  carefully  weigh  tlie  facts  and  records  presented 
by  llr.  Hoover  and  myself  before  deciding  which  has  the  "  unreliable  memory." 

A-  study  of  the  facta  will  show  that  he  bos  not  called  back  to  Washington 
ihe  same  committee  of  advisers  on  live-stock  problems  twice.  When  by  camon- 
fliige  he  could  not  steer  those  connected  with  production  Into  accepting  policies 
iin<l  practices  that  inevitably  must  lead  to  disaster  he  swapped  his  advisers. 

Itf[)ort  of  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Industry  follows. 
Tills  reiwrt  will  show  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  his  advisers  (selected  by 
lilniKelf)  to  prevent  from  materializing  much  that  has  since  happened. 


IfJl>rSTRY    COWMITTBE. 

Washi.noton,  D.  C.  September  18,  1917. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  live  stock  Industry  committee  having  been 
''alletl  to  the  office  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  having  been  asked  to  con- 
sider (he  suggested  terms  for  ilcenslug  the  packers  and  to  present  a  construct- 
ive program  for  stimulating  live-stock  production,  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Administration  in  licensing  the 
packers  Is  to  enable  the  Government  to  exercise  a  direct  Influence  on  the 
prices  paid  the  producer  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  animal  products,  to  the  end  that  both  may  be  protected  so  far  as 
practicnble  under  existing  war  conditions,  and  that  In  the  purchase  and 
slaughter  of  live  stock  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  meats  and  animal 
liroclucts  the  packers  may  not  make  unreasonable  proHts.  The  license  ar- 
rHngement,  therefore,  must  be  such  as  will  give  both  producers  and  consumers 
assurance  that  the  control  by  the  Government  Is  actual  and  not  merely  per- 
functory.     Rules  governing  it  should  provide — 

1.  For  a  system  of  accounting  with  the  individual  plants  which  will  make 
it  poasibie  to  determine  their  actual  profits. 

2.  A  system  of  nniform  dally  and  periodical  reports  from  all  Ihe  plants 
ivhich  wl)  show  the  amount  and  kinds  of  animals  products  on  hand,  the  num- 
ber, weigiit,  the  kinds  of  live  stock  slaughtered,  the  sales  of  meat  and  animal 
products;  the  prices  paid  for  the  live  stock  and  the  prices  received  for  meats 
and  animal  produtts;  the  amounts  received  for  by-products  and  their  destl- 
luillon ;  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  business.  All  such  reports  and  Information  to  be  checked 
by  the  Government  and  given  to  the  public  as  nearly  contemporaneously  as 
passible  with  tbe  transactions  to  which  It  relates. 

3.  Limitation  of  packers'  profits  to  a  reasonable  amount  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  capital  invested,  the  method  to  be  determined  in  the  most 
practical  way  by  competent  experts,  keeping  In  mind  the  desirability  of  re- 
ducing the  incentive  to  unduly  Influence  the  prices  paid  for  live  stock  or  the 
prices  received  for  the  products,  and  giving  the  packers  a  fair  manufacturing 
profit  and  no  more.  Such  fair  profits,  we  believe,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
producers  and  to  the  consumers. 
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B^erring  to  rule  2,  suggested  by  the  packers,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
an  annual  net  profit  of  3  per  cent  on  the  total  annual  sales  of  the  products 
mentioned  is  greater  than  is  necessary  or  justified. 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  forgoing  wlU  incidentally  tend  to  increase 
production  in  so  far  as  it  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  fairer  conditions 
at  tlie  live-stock  markets,  and  that  under  the  normal  operation  of  economic 
forces  both  production  and  prices  would  adjust  themselves  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  time  of  war  the  trend  of  grain 
prices  is  usually  unfavorable  to  the  feeiling  of  grains  to  live  stock,  and  for 
this  reason  increased  production  to  cover  sliortage  does  not  come  as  quick}y 
as  under  peace  conditions. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Food  Administration  that  the  normal  o|)eration  of 
the  economic  forces  is  to  be  modified  in  the  following  particulars : 

(d)  By  Government  control  of  exports  from  the  United  States. 

(6)  By  such  control  of  prices  as  may  l>e  f(mnd  appropriate  and  practicable 
for  the  prote<*tion  of  the  consumer. 

(c)  By  the  centralized  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  meat  and  animal 
products  by  our  own  Government  and  by  other  Governments  for  military  and 
civilian  purposes. 

id)  By  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  successful  ccmduct  of  the  war. 

Such  measures  as  these  make  necessary  something  more  than  the  mere 
licensing  of  the  packers,  and  compel  giving  assurances  to  the  producers  which 
would  otherwise  be  unnecessary.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  connection  with  sucii 
licensing  the  following  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  ctmsideratlon : 

(1)  The  Food  Administration  should  see  to  it  that  all  meats  and  animal  food 
products  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies  will  be  bought  at  prices  which 
shall  fully  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  make  certain 
that  such  a  profit  shall  be  realized  by  the  producer  as  will  stimulate  whatever 
abnormal  production  it  deems  essential,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  great  increase 
in  production  can  be  brought  about  unless  the  average  small  farmer  and  feeder 
of  live  stock  can  be  assured  that  under  his  conditions,  now  made  more  diflicult 
by  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  labor,  feed,  and  other  matters,  he  will  receive  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  increased  production  he  is  urged  to  make. 

<2)  Cows  are  usually  bred  to  calve  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
Next  summer's  crop  of  beef  calves  can  not  be  economically  finished  for  market 
until  the  fall  of  1919  and  the  winter  of  1919-20.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of 
beef  during  the  next  year  must,  therefore,  come  from  the  cattle  of  marketable 
or  feeding  age  during  that  period.  If  the  survey  of  the  probable  supply  indi- 
cates that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies 
we  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  Increase  the  supply  of  fattened  cattle  by 
making  contracts  with  feeders  to  furnish  specified  numbers  of  fattened  steers 
each  month  at  prices  which  would  be  known  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the 
contracts  were  made.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  existing  statistics  on  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  feed  lots  or  to  go  in  during  the  next  two  months. 
A  special  inquiry  should  be  made,  directed  to  the  feeders,  who  can  be  located 
through  the  commission  houses. 

(3)  Hogs  are  finished  for  market  at  from  6  to  12  months  of  age.  In  the 
corn-belt  States  most  of  the  pigs  come  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  pigs 
from  sows  bred  this  winter  will  therefore  come  on  the  market  beginning  next 
September  or  October.  During  the  past  six  to  nine  months  the  relation  between 
the  price  of  hogs  and  the  cost  of  production  has  caused  the  marketing  of  hogs 
at  weights  much  lighter  than  usual,  and  also  the  marketing  of  large  numbers 
of  brood  sows.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the  relatively  lower 
price  of  hogs,  corn  has  been  fed  more  sparingly  than  usual  to  last  spring's 
crop  of  pigs  and  they  are  much  lighter  than  usual  at  this  season.  Any 
increase  in  the  amount  of  pork  and  pork  products  during  the  next  six  months 
must  come  either  from  the  further  marketing  of  brood  sows  (which  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  pig  crop  next  spring)  or  from  feeding  the  existing  crop  of  shoats 
to  heavier  weights  than  is  usually  found  profitable. 

An  assured  price  premium  for  prime  heavy  hogs  would  probably  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  live  hogs  marketed  during 
the  next  six  months.  The  number  of  hogs  to  be  marketed  during  that  periml 
can  not  be  increased  but  the  total  weight  might  be  increased  very  much  should 
the  feeders  be  guaranteed  the  cost  of  making  it. 
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Durinj;  the  next  five  months  tfte  ptlee  at  h(^  at  the  central  markets  should, 
iinrier  no  clrcumstanceB,  be  permitted  to  go  bek>w  the  cost  of  production  aa 
measured  Id  the  ealne  of  the  com  fed. 

T*e  number  of  sows  bred  to  farrow  nest  spring  can  be  considerably  In- 
ereased  if  the  producer  can  be  assured  that  the  pigs,  whrai  fattened  for  market, 
shall  sell  for  prices  which  will  fully  cover  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit. 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

(a)  Arrangement  through  the  Food  Administration  of  a  Qovermneat  guaranty 
that  the  price  of  next  spring's  pig  crop  shall  not  fall  below  the  actual  cost  at 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  said  guaranty  to  cover  the  fat  hogs  mar- 
keted between  August  I,  19IB,  and  April  1,  1919. 

(b)  If  a  marked  Increase  In  the  prodactlon  of  catUe  and  sheep  duriBg  the 
next  few  years  is  essential,  and  if  a  sufficient  market  Is  asanred,  a  similar 
guaranty  to  the  producer  of  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  will 
bring  about  such  increase. 

(c)  Control  of  the  practices  of  the  commlstrion  merchants  and  traders  at  the 
central  markets  Including  their  charges  for  selling  live  stock. 

(d)  An  Investigation  of  the  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the  various 
public  stockyards  at  the  market  centers,  and  the  Inauguration  of  such  regulatory 
measures  as  may  seem  necessary. 

(e)  Provision  In  the  rules  governing  Uie  packers  which  shall  enforce  their 
con^llance  with  the  forgoing  policies  as  to  prices  and  other  matters  which 
affect  them. 

(/)  These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  action 
will,  be  taken  to  Influence  the  price  of  corn  or  other  grains  fed  to  live  stock. 

ig)  In  the  creation  of  the  machinery  which  may  be  necessary  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect,  it  must  l>e  k^t  In  mind  as  a  prime  essential  that 
It  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
producer. 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  principal  consuming  centers  of 
public  retail  markets  operated  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  agencies  under 
public  supervision,  at  which  the  consumer  who  pays  cash  and  does  his  own  de- 
livering may  buy  meats  and  animal-food  products  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost, 
plus  a  small  fixed  profit.  Enough  such  markets  should  be  established  to  accom- 
plish what  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  stabilize  prices  to  the  consumer. 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  to  meat 
supplies  the  foregoing  recommendations  may  seem  to  overempha3l;!e  the  Impor- 
tance of  assuring  a  profit  to  the  producer.  We  remind  all  such  that  assurance  is 
needed.  If  production  Is  to  be  stimulated  to  the  extent  that  the  Pood  Administra- 
tion thinks  necessary.  If  prices  for  live  stock  are  below  the  cost  of  production, 
an  increase  In  meat  supplies  can  not  be  hoped  for. 

The  balance  of  Mr.  Hoover's  denials  and  clmrges  arc  fully  covered  by  the 
letter  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Etequa,  Mr.  Hoover's  first  assistant,  at  that  time,  under  date 
of  November  22,  1917,  In  reply  to  my  statement  to  Mr.  Hoover,  under  date 
of  November  12,  previously  referred  to,  and  my  reply  to  Mr.  Kequii,  and  the 
letters  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Evvard  ond  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  addressed  to  Mr.  GifEord 
I'Inchot,  who  was  at  that  time  my  colleague  in  the  live-stock  department  of  the 
Food  Administration.    Tlie  letters  here  follow: 

UNrTED  States  Pood  Administration, 
Waihington,  D.  C,  November  22,  1917. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Lasatbb, 

leie  TiBentv-»ec<md  Street,  Wathington,  D.  G. 
Deak  Sib;  Your  letter  of  November  12  to  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  handed  to 
me  for  perusal  and  consideration. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  say  nothing  in  reply,  but  It  seems  to  me  necessary 
to  review  that  part  of  your  connection  with  the  Food  Administration  with 
which  I  am  familiar  and  point  out  to  you  whM^in  jou  have,  I  think,  fatted 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  multifarious  lines  of  effort  con- 
fronting the  Pood  Administration  and  the  perplexing  difflculties  surrounding 
all  attempts  to  harmonize,  at  least  In  some  degree,  the  diametrically  opposed 
Interests  with  which  the  Food  Administration  has  to  deal. 
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Before  giving  you  the  picture  as  I  see  it,  however,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
comment  upon  certain  portions  of  your  letter  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but 
only  in  an  endeavor  to  indicate  wherein  I  think  you  are  in  error. 

I  did  not  say  that  "No  damn  man  could  make  me  eat  that  much  crow." 
What  did  happen  was  that  when  you  prepared  a  statement  regarding  lamb 
and  veal  which  I  characterized  as  so  worded  that  it  seemed  to  me  you  were 
deliberately  attempting  to  put  the  Food  Administration  in  a  position  where  it 
would  have  to  "  eat  crow,"  I  said  that  I  did  not  propose  to  permit  anything 
of  the  sort  if  I  could  help  it.  The  statement  finally  went  out  in  a  modified 
form. 

Regarding  the  ratio  of  hogs  to  corn,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hoover 
ever  promising  to  abide  by  any  decision  of  a  committee,  and  if  he  had  made 
such  a  promise  I  am  sure  I  should  have  known  of  it  What  he  did  ask  for  was 
an  investigation  as  to  what  this  ratio  had  been  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
it  was  found  that  this  ratio  was  not  14  to  1,  but  approximately  Hi  to  1.  The 
ratio  of  14  to  1  fixed  by  that  committee  was,  I  presume,  largely  because  Mr. 
Pinchot  suggested  it.  My  understanding  is  also  that  this  recommendation  was 
not  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  report  to  Mr.  Hoover  but  that  it 
was  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  Middle  West,  was  indorsed  by  a  meeting 
in  Omaha,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  has  on  the  whole  done  more  harm  in  tending 
to  create  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  than  you  and  Mr.  Pinchot  can  ever  counter- 
act by  any  constructive  future  work.  There  was  no  justification  for  it.  It 
was,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  founded  on  any  careful  investigation.  There  is 
ample  statistical  proof  to  indicate  its  error,  and  I  have  always  believed  this 
figure  to  be  purely  arbitrary  and  that  it  was  arrived  at  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  producer  who  desired  not  only  the  prewar  average  but  something  very 
much  better  as  an  Inducement  to  stimulate  production.  The  proof  of  all  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Hoover  did  summon  a  committee  of  experienced 
men  they  did  not  bear  out  the  14  to  1  ratio  but  recommended  12,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  13  to  1. 

As  to  Mr.  Wilson,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Wilson 
here  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  the  packers  guaranteeing  to  the  producers 
hog  values  on  a  basis  of  14  to  1.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
packers  could  go  into  a  guaranty  of  that  kind  unless  the  allies  and  the  United 
States  Government  could  assure  them  of  a  market  for  the  products  to  bfe 
purchased. 

You  are  correct  when  you  say  that  I  did  say  that  I  believed  it  unwise  for 
anyone  to  undertake  a  guaranty  of  that  kind  unless  they  had  some  tangible 
guaranty  upon  which  to  base  such  action.  Mr.  Wilson,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  had  any  serious  Intention  of  entering  Into  any  such  program.  I  did  not 
see  then,  nor  do  I  see  now,  how  anyone  could  undertake  an  unlimited  guaranty 
of  the  kind  you  desire  the  packers  to  assume. 

You  are  Incorrect  when  you  state  that  I  protested  the  action  of  Mr.  Cotton 
in  advising  through  the  press  that  a  minimum  price  on  hogs  the  coming  year's 
crop  would  be  the  value  of  13  bushels  of  corn  for  each  100  pounds  of  hog. 
I  made  no  protests  of  any  kind,  nature,  or  description  regarding  Mr.  Cotton's 
action. 
1^  Your  reference  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotton  Is  evidently  Intended  to  Imply  that  because 

r  Mr.  Cotton  has  an  ofllce  at  14  Wall  Street,  he  Is  unfit  to  have  any  connection 

with  the  packers'  Industry.  Oddly  enough  It  happens  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  at 
the  time  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  both  you  and  Mr.  Pinchot  expressed 
great  delight  to  Mr.  Hoover  when  Mr.  Cotton's  appointment  was  announced. 

I  note  that  you  approve  the  apjwlntment  of  Mr.  Humphreys.  I  shall  watch 
developments  with  Interest  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Humphreys  continues  In 
your  good  esteem  In  view  of  his  work  here.  Already  I  see  signs  of  wobbling; 
you  criticize  regarding  the  cottonseed  cake  in  Texas,  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Interested  cattleman,  desirous  of  buying  a  product  produced  by 
another  at  a  price  lower  than  that  citizen  Is  at  the  moment  selling  his  product 
for. 

Had  the  Food  Administration  authority  to  fix  prices,  and  had  it  fixed  a  price 
of  $40  for  cottonseed  cake  early  In  the  season,  I  suspect  It  would  have  your 
hearty  support;  had  it  fixed  $30,  perhaps  your  enthusiastic  applause.  But 
what  of  the  producers  of  cotton  seed  In  the  South?  Surely  you  must  recognize 
that  they  have  rights  coequal  with  those  of  the  cattlemen,  and  that  we  should 
have  earned  their  disfavor  quite  as  heartily  by  putting  the  cake  down  as  we 
have  earned  yours  by  attempting  to  find  a  compromise  platform  upon  which 
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all  cltlzena  can  stand  with  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  treatment.  The  cotton- 
seed matter  Is  proceeding  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  residents  of  Texas,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  In  view  of  a  telegram  received  here  from  Mr.  Peden  recenti; 
speaJiIng  of  a  meeting  In  Houston  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  cotton- 
seed crushers  will  accept  a  price  of  $50  for  their  cake. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  we  can  seize  the  cake  In  Galveston  and  pay  $50  for 
it  rather  than  the  $60  or  $65  we  should  have  to  pay  If  the  market  price  had 
uot  been  averaged  by  the  patriotic  action  of  the  crushers  in  the  Houston  meet- 
ing. Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  on  some  30,000  tons  of  cake  was  surely  worth 
waiting  a  week  for.  If  this  cake  Is  seized.  It  will  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
market  price  by  the  Government,  who  would  have  lost  the  money — $450,000. 

You  refer  to  the  milk  situation.  Mr.  Powell  has  tbe  milk  situation  well  In 
hand.  I  understand ;  prices  have  been  agreed  upon  and  n  very  much  more  har- 
monious relation  brought  about  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  some  weeks  ago. 
This,  I  think,  covers  the  main  points  In  your  letter.  And,  having  done  that, 
penult  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  your  failure  to  grasp 
the  problem  of  the  Food  Administration.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  realize  the 
many  diverse  and  antagonistic  forces  with  which  the  Food  Administration  has  ' 
to  contend.  You  have  been  engrossed  with  only  one  phase  of  it — that  is,  the 
meat  industry — you  do  not  Stop  to  view  it  as  a  whole  and  consider  the  other 
phases — some  of  them,  perhaps,  that  you  would  never  think  of  unless  called  to 
your  attention.  May  I  not  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  than  500  different 
lines:  the  problem  of  wheat,  flour,  bread;  of  binder  twine;  of  ammonia;  of 
arsenic;  of  fatty  oils  from  Manchuria,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pblltpplnes;  canned  goods;  butter,  cheese,  milk;  car  shortage;  glucose;  cold 
iitorage;  corn  and  Its  products;  cotton  seed  and  its  pro*liicts;  glycerine  and 
soap;  fertilizer;  exports  and  Imports;  rabbits  and  rats;  rice  and  macaroni; 
sugar;  fruits  and  v(^^tables;  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  conservation  of 
food — but  why  elaborate?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  which  go  to 
make  up  the  great  consolidated  problem  of  the  Food  Administration.  You  came 
here  interested  in  but  one  of  them,  and  you  are  to-day,  I  am  persuaded,  still 
interested  in  but  one. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  interview  you  and  I  ever  had?  I  do  very  well. 
You  proposed  that  the  Food  Administration  should  take  over  and  operate  the 
packing  plants:  and  I  Siiid  then,  as  I  sny  now,  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  to  do,  and  an  illegal  thing  to  do.  Your  antagonism  to  the  packer  was 
not  a  surprise  to  me;  It  was  simply  a  repetition  in  anotber  form  of  the  old 
struggle  that  1  bad  recognized  as  existing  for  many  years — the  oil  producer 
versus  the  oil  refiner;  the  water  owner  and  the  land  owner;  the  smelter  and 
the  miner;  I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I  now  believe,  that  It  is  the  function  of 
tbe  Food  Administration  to  solve  this  problem— we  must  regulate  all  as  a  war 
measure  to  accomplish  war  purposes  and  only  that  I  am  sure  that  a  solution 
should  be  found.  I  believe  that  I  know  what  it  Is;  but  it  Is  not  taking 
possession  'of  the  plants  and  operating  tbein  for  Government  account. 

You  were  impatient  because  results  were  not  forthcoming  with  the  same 
facility  and  speed  that  might  be  possible  in  some  smaller  personal  transaction 
carried  on  by  private  individuals.  You  failed  to  recognize  tbe  diversity  of 
interests  In  tbe  separate  States  of  tbe  United  States,  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  you  expect  right  of  way  for  your  own  par- 
ticular Interest  r^ardless  of  other  considerations.  You  failed  to  visualize  the 
great  picture  as  a  whole,  but  focussed  your  attention  upon  a  single  section. 
Siieb  procedure  would  be  feasible  If  there  were  no  opposing  Interests;  with  the 
mass  of  opposing  interests  procedure  such  as  you  contemplated  was  not  only 
Impossible,  but  if  carried  out  might  ea^ly  bave  ended  in  disaster. 

The  task  of  the  Food  Administrator  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  complexlUes  of 
tbe  problem  are  unparalleled,  unceasing,  and  a  source  of  constant  wonder  to 
me.  Almost  dally  a  new  angle  arises;  beautifully  thought  out  plans  are  con- 
tinually smashed  into  a  thousand  bits  by  utterly  unexpected  and  unforeseen 
contingencies,  and  the  work  must  be  begun  all  over  again. 

I  recognize  your  rigbt  to  your  personal  opinion.  I  recognize  your  right  to 
tender  your  resignation.  But  I  can  not  believe  or  grant  that  you  have  any 
rigrht  to  offer  your  criticism  for  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
before  you  have  heard  the  other  side,  or  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  actual  conditions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  L.  Requa. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Rbqua, 

Food  AdministratioHy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Snt :  Your  letter  under  date  of  November  22,  in  reply  to  my  statement  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  under  date  of  November  12,  reached  me  at  Chicago  November  29. 
Business  necessities  required  that  the  Intervening  time  be  spent  by  me  in  Texas. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  given  your  communication  attention  sooner. 

The  assertion  you  make  In  your  letter  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  not  have  taken 
certain  action  without  your  knowledge  I  concede  to  be  a  fact.  I  can  not 
Imagine  closer  cooperation  than  I  found  existing  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
first  assistant  during  the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  Food  Administration. 
I  desire  to  state  here  that  I  found  among  the  Food  Administration's  forces  many 
patriotic  men  and  women  imbued  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  Nation.  They  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  Mr.  Hoover's  cabinet. 

The  Intent  of  your  statement,  atK)ve  acknowledged,  is  to  convey  to  the  minds 
of  the  country  the  Impression  that  I  was  selfish  and  local  in  my  views  and 
sought  only  the  welfare  of  the  live-stock  producers.  Addressing  myself  to  this 
accusation  first,  I  give  here  a  part  of  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Pearl,  statis- 
tician of  the  Food  Administration,  under  date  of  September  27,  1917 : 

"  The  general  principles  on  which  the  price  of  food  commodities  of  all  sorts 
should  be  stabilized  embody  the  following: 

"First.  That  the  regulations  to  govern  the  conduct  of  a  food-producing, 
manufacturing,  or  distributing  trade  or  industry  should  not  be  drawn  up  by  the 
representatives  of  that  trade  or  Industry. 

"  Second.  That  the  amount  of  rate  of  the  '  fair  profit '  to  be  allowed  each  trade 
should  be  determined  by  the  Food  Administration  and  not  by  the  trade  con- 
cerned or  any  representative  of  such  trade. 

"  Third.  That  the  determination  of  profit  should  be  stated  In  such  clear,  sim- 
ple, and  specific  terms  that  on  the  one  hand  these  profits  can  be  plainly  under- 
stood by  the  food  producers  of  the  country  (the  farmers)  and  the  consumers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  will  immediately  appeal  to  all  intelligent  persons  as  really 
reasonable  and  fair  profits." 

Also  memorandum  presented  by  me  to  Mr.  Hoover  a  few  days  subsequently, 
which  follows: 

"  In  arriving  at  prices  for  all  manufactured  goods  wages  must  be  one  of  the 
Important  items  considered.  In  arriving  at  any  wage  scale  food  costs  will 
largely  decide  their  suflflciency. 

"  We  have  now  the  wheat  and  fiour  cost  established  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
Is  It  not  desirable  to  correlate  the  price  of  all  coarse  grains  to  that  of  wheat? 

"  Having  established  these  bases  to  correlate  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  all 
finished  animals  for  slaughter  and  dairy  products  with  the  bases  above  estab- 
lished, and  having  arrived  at  these  bases  for  the  prices,  you  have  the  price  for 
the  main  staples  of  the  food  supply  established.  Is  not  this  the  logical  method 
to  pursue  in  establishing  prices  so  that  the  values  of  all  commodities  may  be 
correlated  in  a  fairly  close  degree,  to  the  end  that  the  net  returns  from  oper- 
ation may  be  established  for  the  different  producing  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries on  a  basis  of  reasonable  parity?" 

I  now  ask  if  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Pearl  were  put  Into  effect  in  the 
dealings  of  the  Food  Administration  with  the  millers,  the  cannera,  the  whole- 
sale grocers,  the  cottonseed  crushers,  the  sugar  refiners,  and  the  packers?  If 
not,  why  not?  I  challenge  you  to  produce  any  recommendation  of  mine  at 
variance  in  principle  with  the  above-given  memoranda.  Since  our  entering  the 
war  I  have  at  all  times  thought  in  terms  of  the  Nation  ind  not  solely  as  one 
of  the  producers  of  live  stock.  Had  the  principle  embodied  in  Dr.  Pearl's 
recommendations  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and  those  in  the  m^^moranda  submitted  by  me 
to  Mr.  Hoover,  been  put  into  effect,  there  would  tc-day  be  no  feed  question,  no 
sugar  or  grain  milling  question  perplexing  the  country.  The  worries  of  the 
Food  Administration  would  have  been  practically  eliminated,  because  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  concealments.  The  cattle  feeder  and  the  milk  pro- 
ducer would  be  conunanding  feed  on  a  b^ls  that  would  enable  them  to  produce 
both  milk  and  meat  at  a  price  that  the  consumers  can  afford  to  pay.  As  it  is, 
both  industries  are  paying  the  highest  price  for  hay  and  protein  feeds  in  the 
history  of  the  country — this  that  a  few  speculators  might  garner  in  some  mil- 
lions of  unearned  dollars.  The  whole  people  would  have  had  assurances  that 
the  intermediaries  between  producer  and  consumer  were  to  be  treated  as 
laborers  worthy  of  their  hire  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  entrench  themselves 
as  exploiters  of  the  Nation. 
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As  to  the  Chicago  packer,  at  my  first  Interview  wltb  Mr.  Hoover,  and  al) 
subseqneDt  Interviews  when  the  packer  was  discussed,  I  advocated  control — not 
perfunctory  control,  bnt  control  that  would  absolutely  Insure  Ma  getting  but  a 
reasonable  reward  for  the  services  he  renders.  Wbenever  you  or  Mr.  Hoover 
expressed  a  dread  of  having  to  operate  the  packing  plants,  I  always  took  tbe 
position  that  that  was  not  the  remotest  ot  possibilities,  because  the  packer  was 
flose  enough  In  touch  wltb  pnblic  sentiment  to  realize  that  If  his  recalcitrancy 
forced  the  Government  to  take  over  his  plants,  public  sentiment  would  never 
permit  Of  their  return  for  his  uncontrolled  operation.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion seems  to  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  supervision  in  hands  out- 
side of  allied  interests.  Tlie  supervision  I  think  requisite  is  Indicated  by  my 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Hoover  as  given  In  my  statement  to  him  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  a  commission  composed  as  follows;  Cotton,  New  Yoi-k ;  Mc<ji»rtliy.  Wls- 
(iinain;  Plnchot,  Pennsylvania;  Gage,  Texas;  Burke,  Nebraska;  Eward,  Iowa 
I  representative  of  labor  union;  biggest-brained  man  that  can  be  obtained). 

My  judgment  is  that  the  country  producer  would  react  much  more  favorably 
if  such  a  commission  umpired  the  game  between  him  and  the  packer  than  when 
Mr.  Cotton  acts  alone  as  umpire.  Mr.  Cotton  comes  from  14  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City ;  his  clientele  Is  the  large  financial  Interests  in  New  York.  Tou  can 
Qot  dilTerentiate  between  the  big  packer  of  Chicago  and  the  big  financial  interests 
of  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  unusual  run  of  both  Immature  cattle  and  hogs 
would  indicate  that  the  country  does  not  feel  safe  with  the  supervision  of  the 
packer  that  has  been  supplied. 

Now,  fts  to  the  motives  which  you  attribute  to  Mr.  Plnchot  and  myself  In  our 
efforts  to  have  a  ratio  fixed  for  hogs  In  terms  of  bushels  of  corn,  I  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  Pood  Administration 
10  Investigate  the  cost  of  producing  hogs,  being  the  same  report  you  mentioned 
ill  your  reply,  and  which  you  misquote  In  your  vnin  effort  to  make  a  case 
acalnst  Mr,  Plnchot  and  myself.  I  hereby  give  page  7  of  said  report  in  full, 
nhlch  shows  that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Food  Administration  recom- 
mends a  ratio  of  14.31  bushels  of  corn  per  hundred  pounds  of  hog  to  secure  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent  over  last  year's  production.  This  Is  the  per  cent  of 
Increase  we  had  been  advised  to  work  for;  the  same  being  practically  one-third 
'<t  a  bushel  of  corn  more  than  recommended  by  the  mass  meeting  of  hog  growers 
addressed  by  Mr.  Plnchot  and  myself. 

Table  l.~Average  ration  arrongvd  on  the  differential  monthly  bagi». 
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I  here  give  a  memoranda  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Hoover,  in  regard  to 
"hat  was  wanted.  Mr.  Plnchot  has  this  memoranda  in  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
»nd  writing: 

■  Want  the  hog  producers  to  propose  to  the  Food  Administration  that  they 
rould  like  for  the  Food  Administration  to  make  such  arrangements  as  wHl 
b  the  price  of  hos^  from  month  to  month  based  upon  the  weighted  average  price 
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and  consumption  of  corn  at  Chicago  quotation  for  cash  corn.  The  weighting 
of  the  consumption  and  price  determined  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Food  Administration.  The  price  when  fixed  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  bushels 
of  corn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  profits.'' 

Also  telegram  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr.  Deems,  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tor for  Iowa,  which  clearly  shows  that  there  was  intended  to  be  the  widest 
publicity  given  to  our  actions  and  not  the  secrecy  your  letter  would  imply. 

Hebbert  Hoover's  Office, 

September  2^. 
Food  Administration. 
J.  F.  Deems, 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

1  understand  the  Waterloo  fair  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  Iowa 
farmer.  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Lasater,  of  our  office,  will  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  you  and  will  attend,  but  I  would  like  it  if  you  w^ould  your- 
self convey  the  following  message  to  the  Iowa  farmer :  "  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  present  to  the  Iowa  farmers  the  pressing  necessity  from  a  national  and 
war  Interest  of  increasing  our  hog  output  and  at  once.  Fats  have  become  a 
vital  issue  in  the  world;  Iowa — our  banner  hog-producing  State — has  fallen 
behind  during  the  past  year,  because  of  economic  conditions  adverse  to  the  hog 
producer.  This  next  year  w^e  will  have  a  corn  and  feed  crop  in  the  country  in 
excess  of  the  animals  to  be  fed,  and  in  consequence  we  should  have  moderate 
or  even  low  prices  for  corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
will  have  high  prices  for  animal  products  and  in  fact  of  this  national  situation 
it  must  be  my  duty  to  exert  my  every  influence  through  'export — ^buying  and 
otherwise — to  maintain  prices  that  will  remunerate  the  producer  and  stimulate 
production.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conversion  of  corn  and  other  feediujj 
stuffs  into  animals  Is  the  only  method  of  marketing  our  large  feed  crops  and 
must  be  to  the  producers'  interests.  This  interest  extends  beyond  this,  however, 
for  unless  we  secure  a  rapid  increase  in  production  of  fats  we  will  need,  in 
order  to  protect  our  domestic  supply,  to  restrict  the  exports  to  our  allies.  This 
is  indeed  a  dangerous  course,  for  they  are  our  first  line  of  defense  and  must  be 
fed;  and  again,  this  is  a  matter  of  common  humanity,  for  fats  are  critical  to 
human  life.  I  am  therefore  depending  upon  the  farmers  of  our  corn  States  to 
support  the  vital  issues  of  the  war  by  putting  more  weight  on  their  present  hogs, 
and  to  increase  the  herd  in  every  direction.  While  I  willingly  pledge  myself 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  maintain  profitable  returns,  I  do  not  feel  that 
Iowa  needs  more  than  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a  prime  service  in  the  war, 
and  that  every  farmer  should  take  up  the  national  burden  with  the  zeal  that 
my  native  State  has  shown  in  every  national  cause.    It  is  up  to  Iowa  to  lead." 

Hebbebt  Hoover. 

As  to  the  *'  eat  crow  "episode,  if  you  will  compare  the  statement  in  question — 
it  is  dated  August  7,  1917 — ^you  will  find  that  it  did  not  go  out  "  in  modified 
form"  but  was  incorporated  in  joint  statement  of  Food  Administration  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  August  22,  practically  word  for  word. 

Far  from  showing  any  disposition  on  my  part  to  have  the  Food  Administra- 
tion "  eat  crow,"  I  question  whether  Mr.  Requa  could  have  backed  away  from 
an  unfortunate  mistake  more  diplomatically. 

When  your  duplicity  and  deceit  can  be  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Food 
Administration,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  superfluity  for  me  to  correctly  brand 
the  several  Instances  in  your  letter  of  November  22  in  which  you  take  issue 
with  facts  related  in  my  statement  to  Mr.  Hoover. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ed.  C.  Labateb. 

Iowa  State  College, 
Aqbicultubal  Experiment  Station, 

Ames,  Iowa,  December  2Jf,  1917. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

In  care  of  Mr,  Gilford  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  December  10,  1917,  may  be 
quoted  as  follows:  "Would  you  mind  writing  me  a  letter  giving  your  own 
recollections  of  what  took  place  about  the  14  to  1  ratio,  and  any  other  com- 
ments which  may  occur  to  you?  However,  please  write  me  whatever  you  re- 
member to  be  the  facts.    Also,  did  I  do  any  harm?  " 
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The  fjictB,  tlierefoi'e,  I  am  stntlng  as  follows: 

Ist.  The  ratio  oE  14  to  a  which  was  eiiggested  to  the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoovw. 
United  States  Food  Adminl  strut  Ion,  Washington.  D.  C,  by  the  vepresentatlve 
Bwine  growers  of  the  eoru  belt  In  convention  assembled  lit  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
the  3d  daj-  of  October,  1017,  was  detinitely  suireested  as  n  ratio  which  would 
stlDiulate  production  15  per  cent  above  normal.  That  there  may  be  no  mls- 
iiuderetanding  as  to  what  this  ratio  represented-,  1  Inclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  Waterloo  Appeal. 

Tills  ratio  in  no  way  represented  the  eoet  of  pividuction,  but  strictly  repre- 
sented what  was  necess;iry  for  stimulation.  Id  the  opinion  of  these  swine  men. 

2d.  The  swine  commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  practically  agreed  with 
ihe  representative  swine  growers  which  assembled  at  Waterloo  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1017.  This  commission  reported  as  follows:  "  The  commission  Buds  that 
the  approximate  eQuivalent  value  of  12  bushels  of  No.  2  com  Is  necessary  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  average  live  hog  under  average  condition. 

"  While  hog  production  for  the  10  years  ending  1016  has  been  maintained  on  a 
ratio  of  11.67  bushels  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  hog,  we  believe,  when  all  ths 
losses  are  taken  into  account,  that  It  la  doubtful  Whether  there  has  been  .a 
proflt  on  the  business  with  thla  ratio  on  the  average. 

'•  The  normal  number  of  hogs  In  the  United  States  is  a ppi-oxi mutely  6S,0OO,0OO, 
as  contrasted  with  the  present  supply  of  not  more  than  60,000,000.  To  bring 
swine  production  back  to  normal  the  commission  believes  that  It  will  require  a 
stimulative  market  which  will  pay  at  least  the  equivalent  value  of  13.3  bushels 
of  com  for  100  pounds  of  average  hog. 

'■  U'e  further  bfllevp  that  the  e<]Uivaleiil  value  of  iir  least  14.3  bushels  of 
(-(irn  must  be  paid  for  100  pounds  of  average  hof;  la  order  that  ]iroihii-tioii  may 
be  stimulated  l'>  jier  cent  above  the  norniiil." 

The  d'K-unientary  evidence  for  this  Is  submitted  in  the  otHcial  ivpoi-t  i>f  the 
<i>mnil.'*slon,  a  copy  of  ivhich  is  attached  herewith. 

Third.  Jlr.  GilTord  I'inchot  did  not  suggest  a  ratio  of  14  to  1.  Sir.  Pinchot 
and  Sir.  Lasater  at  Waterloo  Simply  asked  the  swine  gTOwers  to  tell  the  Fooil 
Administration  what  was  necessniy  to  stimulate  pork  produitlrtn;  lu  truth,  ti> 
make  a  general  report  ctiverlng  the  essential  necessities  Indispensable  to  the 
pork-proiIu(-lng  business  utuler  the  emergency  war  t^mdltloiw.  All  this  Is 
€'learly  set  forth,  however,  In  the  Waterloo  report,  attached,  which  gives  the 
conditions  and  renieilles.  We  undei'stuod  at  Waterloo  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration wlsheil  an  Increase  of  15  per  cent  In  pork  production  above  the  normal. 

Fonrtli.  Mr.  GIITord  Pliichot.  at  Waterloo,  openly  opposed  before  this  com- 
mittee a  ratio  of  14  to  1.  He  wanted  to  know  If  a  lower  ratio  would  not  do 
the  business.  He  was  dealing,  however,  with  men  that  are  firm  in  their 
conviction,  and  these  men  empha.sized  that  a  15  per  cent  Increase  above  normal 
coulil  not  be  assurnl  unless  the  ratio  was  made  14  to  1.  They  felt  that  a 
ratio  of  less  than  14  Introduced  uncertainty.  The  swine  commission  appoluteil 
by  Mr.  Hoover  went  on  record  with  an  even  larger  ratio,  namely,  14.3  to  1. 

Fifth.  I  do  not  tielleve  that  the  Waterloo  report  has  done  any  haru);  In  truth. 
[  feel  quite  sure  it  has  done  considerable  good.  The  definite  statement  of 
l«>lioy  of  Mr.  .Joseph  P.  Cotton,  of  the  Food  Admin istrathui.  said  statement 
heiiiK  based  on  the  rejwrt  of  the  swine  commission;  this,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  the  swine  cominlKslon.  has  done  nnich  to  create  confidence  and  to 
stimulate  pork  production. 

Sixth.  The  Waterloo  report  was  made  by  a  man  who  has  had  many,  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in  swine  production,  which  in  itself  means  that 
jt  was  carefully  made.  As  chairman  of  this  committee  I  used  my  InRuence 
for  a  lower  ratio,  as  did  Mr.  Plnchot,  with  the  result  that  the  ratio  was  lowered 
to  14  to  1;  In  truth,  this  was  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  opinions  of 
the  committee.  All  the  men  on  this  committee  are  patriotic,  and  I  do  uol; 
lielteve  they  had  any  idea  whatsoever  of  profiteering  in  their  minds.  Wlille 
some  of  them  said  that  they  would  Increase  production  themselves  on  a  little 
lower  ratio,  yet  they  did  not  feel  that  their  neighbor  and"  their  neighbors' 
tielKlibors  throughout  the  corn  belt  would  do  so.  Even  In  normal  times  a 
ratio  of  14  to  1  has  been  quite  common. 

Seventh.  The  Waterloo  committee  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Plnchot.  and  In  his  absence  they  expressed  appreciation  among  one  an- 
other of  the  wholehearted  way  in  which  Mr.  Plnchot  fought  for  the  interests  of 
the  Nation. 
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They  felt  that  Mr.  Pinchot  would  have  been  particularly  delighted  with  a 
ratio  of  12  to  1,  or  even  11  to  1,  if  such  a  ratio  would  have  worlced,  but  this 
committee  of  practical  men  could  not  sacrifice  their  convictions  because  the  mak- 
ing of  such  a  low  ratio  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  their  convictions, 
because  the  making  of  such  a  low  ratio  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
their  patriotic  judgment.  The  committee  felt  that  no  personal  favor  should  be 
shown,  not  even  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  but  that  cold,  hard  facts  should  reign  supreme 
regardless  of  whose  feelings  might  be  touched. 

The  above  are  the  facts  straightforwardly  presente<l. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.    W.    EVVARD, 

Assistant  Chief  in  Animal  Huahandry. 


Wallaces'  Farmer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  11,  1917. 
Hon.  GiFFOBD  Pinchot, 

1617  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinchot:  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hoover  by  Mr.  Ed.  C.  Lasater,  under  date  of  November  12,  1917, 
and  the  reply  received  by  Mr.  Lasater  from  the  Pood  Administration  by  M.  L. 
Requa. 

The  contents  of  these  letters  have  been  very  disquieting  to  me,  revealing  as 
they  do  a  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Requa  which 
seems  to  be  very  antagonistic  toward  meat  producers,  and,  what  Is  much  more 
serious,  an  attitude  which,  if  it  becomes  generally  known,  will  tend  to  still 
further  shake  the  confidence  of  both  meat  producers  and  grain  farmers  in  the 
Pood  Administration,  and  therefore  result  In  decreased  production,  to  the 
serious  jeopardy  of  our  national  and  international  Interests. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  relations  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Lasater 
•and  the  chiefs  of  the  Pood  Administration.  I  can  find  In  Mr.  Lasater's  letter, 
however,  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  things  which  heretofore  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand.  And  from  Mr.  Requa's  letter  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that 
neither  he  nor  Mr.  Hoover  have  been  able  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
affect  food  production;  nor,  apparently,  are  they  able  to  understand  the  peril 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  wliat  Mr.  Requa  says  concerning  the  recom- 
mendations nmde  by  various  swine  breeders  and  other  stoclvmen  who  met  at 
Waterloo,  Kansas  ('ity.  and  Omaha.  You  will  remember  that  wlien  you  first 
telegraphefl  me  on  September  25.  asking  me  as  ch.iirman  of  the  hog  committw 
to  call  a  meeting  at  Waterloo  I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  to  call  such  a 
meeting;  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  time  nml  money;  that  Mr.  Hoover 
was  then  as  fully  informed  as  he  could  be  concerning  the  cost  of  hog  produc- 
tion ;  and  that  if  the  emergency  justified  he  should  adopt  a  constructive  policy 
without  further  delay. 

You  replied  to  this,  again  strongly  urging  that  I  should  calf  such  a  nieetiuir, 
and  I  rejoined  that  any  increase  in  the  production  of  hogs  was  hopeless  unless 
Mr.  Hoover  was  prepared  to  act  promptly,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
action  further  meetings  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Then  I  received  your 
third  telegram,  dated  September  30,  in  which  you  stated  that  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
authority  you  and  Mr.  Lasater  requested  me  as  chairman  of  the  hog  com- 
mittee to  call  a  meeting  of  representative  hog  growers  at  Waterloo;  and 
added  that  you  were  then  on  your  way  out  here. 

I  immediately  sent  telegrams  to  some  75  of  the  most  level-headed  hog  pro- 
ducers in  this  part  of  the  corn  belt. 

When  you  arrived  at  Des  Moines  you  showed  me  a  memorandum  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  own  handwriting,  indicating  the  sort  of  action  he  hoped  the  meetinsr 
would  take.  Wlien  I  saw  this,  all  of  my  doubts  ;is  to  the  advisability  of  the 
meeting  vanished,  and  I  heartily  agreed  with  you  that  it  was  well  it  should  be 

held. 

We  went  to  Waterloo,  and  the  next  day  foxmd  between  60  and  70  of  the 
broadest  hog  producers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  situation  was  ex- 
plained to  them  carefully,  and  a  comnuttee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolu- 
tions which  would  express  the  sense  of  those  present.  This  committee  weiit 
into  session,  and  while  it  was  preparing  the  resolutitms  you  went  to  the  dairy 
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show  n-hicli  was  being  held  some  miles  nwuy.  to  iimkn  ii  talk,  i-eturnlnR  Irot  ft 
very  Hhort  time  Iwfore  tlie  committee  made  its  report. 

T  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Mr.  Reciim's  assuutptioii  tJiut.  you  In- 
ili(e;ire>l  tlip  coiiiiiiittee  to  sn^ewt  that  hog  prices  be  ei^tubltshed  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  viiliie  of  14  bushels  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  bog  Is  entirely  without  reason. 
I  leniember  very  <llutinctly  that  when  you  and  I  wei-e  talking  It  over  after  the 
meeting  adjoiirnei).  both  of  us  expresswl  surprise  that  the  combined  Judgment 
nf  the  exwirtinnally  strong  men  who  formed  the  <i>minlttee  was  to  the  effect 
iliat  such  ii  rtitiii  would  l>e  necessary  to  bring  about  the  increase  in  pivxluL'tloit 
asked  for  by  the  Fotxl  Adnilnlstrnttou. 

I  bad  nothing  wlmlKoev^r  to  say  to  the  niemhei'K  of  tlie  ironmiittee  on  thlct 
iiiiiiier  of  ratio:  and  while  of  <-onrse  I  am  not  fiimlliar  with  any  conversation 
whic'li  you  ina.v  have  had,  I  am  fully  satlsfleil  In  my  own  mind  fnmi  the  conver- 
siitions  yiiw  and  I  had  alMiut  it,  that  you  exercised  no  intlitence  to  persundf 
Ihpin  to  bring  in  ^uch  a  report. 

The  ri'port  of  the  committee  apeaks  for  itself.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  tibltf 
j.rfsenrntioii  of  the  siUiiition  at  that  time;  and  it  clearly  reflects  the  sober 
|iul;:rii('iit  of  I evel-l leaded  men  who  are  exi-eptlomillv  fiuiiillar  with  hog  |>iik1uc- 
li<iii  in  the  •iini  belt. 

Ml-.  Ke<nia  sufO-'ests  that  thin  re|Xkrt  was  mil  ivgardeil  in  the  light  of  a  conlt- 
dcntial  report  to  Mr.  Hoover.  Certainly  It  could  not  lie  in  the  niiture  of  a 
ciiiilideiitlid  iv|>ort.  It  was  a  large  meeting  HttendPd  by  rei^resentatfveK  from 
six  or  seven  dlffeivnt  States,  and  there  was  no  suggestlnu  that  It  was  to  be  o 
>.i-ii'i  Uicellng.  or  that  its  proceedlnjts  should  he  regardMl  us  conHdentlal.  t)n 
the  (Tiiitrary.  eveni'  elTin-t  was  made  to  impi'ess  uiK>n  those  pivsent  the  iiwessity 
fiir  iiiireased  h<«  iiroductlon,  and  to  lay  iiiKm  tUeni  the  <luty  of  golns  to  their 
r<s|ieithe  biinies  and  spreading  this  Inforuiatlon  us  widely  as  jMiKslble,  ti)  lh« 
•■[111  that  such  Increasetl  protl action  might  In*  stimulates). 

The  hopelesMiu'ss  of  the  sitnullon  is  reHe<1eil  in  Mr.  IteipiiLs  statement  that 
there  was  no  Justltfcatlon  fi>r  such  a  ratio,  and  that  it  was.  "so  far  as  f  know, 
iL.it  founded  on  anv  ciireful  luvesiiinitloii.  There  is  ample  slatlstU-al  pi-oof  to 
iii.llciile   Its  ernir.  ami   I   linve  always  lielifvcd   this   ttgure  to  be  purely   arbl- 

iT  is  |ierfrt-rlv  e\ldent  that  if  Mr.  ItiiiUii  i-eiid  rlie  report  of  this  Wiiterlis) 
<-i>niniiti.'e.  be  r.^ad  it  very  hurriedly,  or  is  unable  U.  uiulerstmid  its  spirit. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  tlie  ivimrt.  nor  in  any  interpretation  which  has  been 
put  npon  it  except  his  own.  that  the  ratio  of  14  to  1  re|iresents  the  cost  of  pro- 
(hi(-ti<in.  (Juite  the  iiiiitniry.  It  wiis  given  as  a  riitio  which  In  the  oplnluu  of 
Iln-se  exiierlenceil  men  would  lie  necessary  to  bring  about  the  greatly  increase<l 
iirodiictlori  which  the  FoikI  Admlnistriition  had  urged. 

Mr.  He(imi  says  further  In  his  letter:  "The  proof  of  all  this  lies  lu  the  fact 
tlijit  whei;  Mr.  H.Hiver  did  suminiai  a  i-onnnltiee  of  cxtterieiiced  men,  they  (li<l 
lint  hear  out  the  14  to  I  ratio,  hut  rei^inimended  1:!.  and  under  certain  clrciim- 
siiMit-es  IS  to  1."  This  is  ail  the  more  disiinn'aging,  because  Mr.  Itequa  clearly 
inissiittes  tiie  facts.  The  i'unimittee  of  exiierieiiced  men  to  which  he  refers  mit 
iinly  liore  luit  the  14  to  1  ratio  but  Jnciviised  It.  They  i-euiminende<1  that  a 
riitio  of  n.li"  to  1  was  iie<-essary  to  cover  the  cost  of  prmbictlon:  that  to  bring 
swim'  proiluclion  hack  to  normal  II  would  refpiiiv  at  least  a  ratio  of  13.3  to  1. 
uihI  that  lo  iticreiise  pi-oduction  liy  as  much  as  ]-"i  jier  cent  aliove  normal  it 
wiMild  reipiire  a  ratio  of  at  least  14.3  to  1.  In  otlier  words,  the  more  carefully 
sfK'ctwl  iiamniltee  wlii<lL  met  at  Chicago,  the  report  of  which  the  Food  Ad- 
ii)iiilstratl<in  accepted,  and  has  acted  u|mii  in  part  and  has  publlHlied,  sug- 
w*'Mt*Hl  a  higher  lallo,  than  the  WaterliN.  committee  whicli  Mr.  Heijua  critlclaes 
Ml   iinjnstly. 

It  is  n  matter  of  most  intense  and  most  disagreeable  surprise  to  me  that  such 
an  important  member  of  the  Food  .\<1  ministration  as  Mr.  Requa  should  so  mis- 
(iitf  i-pret  the  action  at  Waterloo  nnd  so  unjnstlj  criticize  the  iMirt  which  ymi 
IimI  In  this  action,  and  shi>uhl  further  so  misrepresent  the  action  of  the  coni- 
niittee  of  experienceil  men  which  met  in  Cldeago.  It  woiilil  uiake  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  give  fidi  credit  to  what  Mr.  Reqim  may  say  on  otljer  matters. 
Mr  Itequa  ciiorges  Mr.  Lasater  with  failure  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration  and  tlie  perplexing  problems  which  surround 
it  From  tlie  letters  which  I  have  seen  and  from  long  exiwrlence,  I  fear  that 
if  tJie  Food  Administration  falls  it  will  be  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  those 
liieti  m  authority  to  give  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  practical  men  who 
are    thoroughly  familiar  with  actual  conditions. 
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I  think  I  uiHlerstand  the  feelinjjs  of  yourself  and  Mr.  I.asater  at  the  un- 
gracious reception  wliicli  your  sincere  and  patriotic  efforts  have  met.  I  wish 
to  ex])ress  my  very  irreat  admiration  for  the  spirit  in  wliicli  both  of  you  have 
acted.  Vou  displayed  at  Chicago  a  charity  and  patriotism  which  might  well 
)>e  enndated  by  some  of  those  with  whom  y<m  have  tried  t(»  work. 

As  I  said  to  you  the  last  time  we  met,  I  am  very  fearful  of  the  future.    I  am 

fearful  that  wilhin  18  mcmths  we  may  experience  a  real  famine  in  foodstuffs, 

a  conditicm  whicli  might  have  been  avertetl  by  wise  action  (m  the  part  of  those 

in  authority  in  our  B\mm1  Admiinstraticm  and  om*  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Henky  C.  Wallace. 


I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  close  this  statement  by  having  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock*  As- 
s^wiation,  which  is  self-explanatory,  printed  into  the  record : 

American  National  liiVE  Stock  Association. 

Dnircr,  Calo.,  December  12,  1917. 
(Personal.) 

Hem.  Herkkht  (\  H(K)ver, 

I  nited  states  Food  Adminisirator,  Waahinoton,  I).  C. 

1  )EAR  Mr.  Hoover  :  At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  oflficers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  associati<m  in  Chicago  on  December  4  the  letter 
from  K.  C  Lasater  to  you,  under  date  of  November  12,  1917,  and  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Requa,  of  November  23,  1917.  were  read.  The  latter  communication  contains 
the  insinuation  that  INIr.  Lasater,  in  his  work  with  the  Food  Administration,  was 
actuated  by  a  selfish  purpose  and  was  seeking  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
either  for  himself  or  for  our  industry.  Such  an  imi>utation  is  most  unjust,  and 
we  can  not  i)ermit  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 

We  highly  regard  Mr.  Lasater's  ability ;  we  greatly  admire  him  for  his  intense 
patriotism,  for  his  unselfish  devotion,  and  for  the  personal  sacrifices  he  made  to 
help  our  country  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  our  ideas  of  civilization ;  and  we 
deplore  that  the  purity  of  his  motives  has  been  impugned.  His  departure  from 
ycmr  force  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  us,  for  we  recognize  his  especial  fitneSvS 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  many  live-stock  and  agricultural  problems  confront- 
ing tiie  Food  Administration. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

I.  T.  PRYOB,  President. 

T.  W.  ToMLiNSON,  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

Novemher  12,  1917. 


Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 

United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  I).  C. 

IMy  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  November  9  that  I  specify 
^  what  "  policies  are  harmful  to  the  common  welfare  "  I  submit  the  following : 

1  On  July  25  I  was  asked  by  you  to  accept  a  position  with  the  United  States 

Food  Administration.  I  commenced  at  once  as  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock  and  Animal  Food  Products,  was  requested  to  make  a  reix>rt  on  general 
live-stock  conditions,  and  to  outline  a  live-stock  policy  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. T  spent  the  first  week  in  August  in  getting  in  touch  wuth  live-stock  condi- 
\      tions  as  reflected  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  East  St.  Louis  stockyards. 

On  my  return  I  f<mnd  the  Food  Administration  campaign  of  "  Eat  no  lamb, 
eat  no  veal  "  at  its  height.  I  at  once  advised  Mr.  Requa,  your  first  assistant, 
that  the  campaign  against  veal  and  lamb  was  uneconomic,  could  not  be  made 
to  Increase  our  meat  supply,  and  would  result  in  a  great  loss  to  the  producers, 
and  should  be  stopped.  I  handed  him  a  statement  outlining  wiiat  sho«ld  be  the 
policies  of  the  administration  in  regard  to  use  of  veal  and  lamb. 

His  comment  after  reading  the  statement  was  that  "  No  damn  man  could  il  ^ 
make  me  eat  that  much  crow\"  My  reply  was  that  "Any  damn  man  equal  to  his  !? 
job  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  a  mistake  when  shown  that  a  '' 
mistake  had  been  made.'*  He  proposed,  "  Let's  see  Hoover."  AVe  submitted  the 
statement  to  you,  no  definite  decision  was  made,  and  after  general  discussion  "  i 
of  live-stock  matters  the  interview  closed.  '*!  ? 
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Later  I  was  advised  to  cooi^erate  with  Mr.  Ilommel  aud  Mr.  Rawl,  of  thi 
Department  of  Ajrriciilture,  in  the  selection  of  a  representative  body  of  live- 
stock producers  to  be  called  to  meet  in  Washington  and  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Industry  Committee.  Sucli  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington  on  the  5th,  6th,  aud  7th  of  September.  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
statement  outlining  the  policies  of  the  I'ood  Administration  in  connection  with 
live-stock  production  and  conservation.  Such  a  statement  was  prepared  and 
contained  the  same  policies  as  regards  veal  and  lamb  that  were  so  strenuously 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Requa  previously. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  joined  with  you  in  making  this  statement  the 
joint  policies  of  the  two  departments  in  regard  to  live-stock  production  and 
conservation.  This  statement  was  released  to  the  country  under  the  date  of 
August  22.  I  make  same  a  part  of  this  statement.  In  connection  with  the 
Food  Administration's  campaign  **  eat  no  veal,  eat  no  lamb,"  I  do  not  charge 
criminality,  only  ignoi'ance — ignorance  of  facts  connected  with  economic  live- 
stock production  accepted  by  all  the  leading  European  coimtries,  including  Ger- 
many, and  for  many  years  exploited  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture. 

By  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Industry  Com- 
mittee on. September  5  in  Washington,  I  found  the  title  of  my  department  to 
read  "  Live  stock  and  farming."  All  information  in  regard  to  meats  and  ani- 
mal f(M)d  products  had  been  stopped  from  reaching  my  office.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Industry  Committee  made  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  you  on  September  18.  This  report  is  on  file  in  your  office  and 
is  made  a  part  of  this  statement.  You  later  stated  to  me  that  there  was  noth- 
ing "  worth  while,"  nothing  "  creative  "  in  the  report.  I  hazarded  the  opinitm 
that  tg  a  man  big  enough  to  visualize  the  future  and  have  the  necessary  food 
supplies  for  our  armies,  our  allies,  and  our  people  it  is  pregnant  witli  wise 
suggestion.  I  refer  you  to  Bulletin  No.  229  of  Dr.  Pearl's  deimrtment  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  and  make  the  same  a  i)art  of  this  state- 
ment. This  bulletin  shows  when  digested  that  to  supply  our  needs  the  coming 
year  we  must  have  an  increase  in  our  hog  supply  of  ai)pi-oximately  8.5  per 
cent,  or  1.5  per  cent  n)ore  than  last  year,  one  of  the  large  years  in  hog  produc- 
tion. 

After  much  dilatory  tactics,  you  finally  agreed  with  my  colleague,  Gifford 
IMnchot,  that  if  he  would  have  the  swine  breeders  of  the  corn  belt  petition 
the  Food  Administraticai  to  correlate  100  pounds  of  hog  to  its  equivalent  in 
bushels  of  corn,  you  would  make  the  relation  so  ascertained  the  value  of  the 
hog. 

:\Ir.  Pinchot  had  meetings  with  the  swine  breeders  and  feeders  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Pinchot  returned  with  the 
[>etitions  and  a  new  line  of  dilatory  tactics  developed — consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Chicago  packer  being  one  of  them.  Mr.  Pinchot  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson  of  Chicago,  head  of  the  packers'  committee,  in 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Wilsiin  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  action  by  the  Food 
Administration  as  recommended  by  the  petitions  and  would  recommend  to  the 
packers  that  they  join  with  the  Food  Administration  in  guaranteeing  to  the 
i:)roducers   liog   values   so   ascertained. 

Two  days  later,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Wilson  advised  Mr.  Pinchot  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  measure  because  Mr.  Requa,  your  first 
assistant,  ha<l  adviseil  him  he  did  not  think  it  wise  for  the  packers:  that  it 
might  involve  a  financial  loss  to  them.  After  some  days  more  of  effort  on  Mr. 
Pinchot's  part,  despairing  of  accomplishing  anything  within  your  organization 
for  the  public  welfare,  Mr.  Pinchot  handed  you  his  resignation,  which  is  here 
made  a  jmrt  of  this  statement. 

Knowing  that  inaction  on  your  part  meant  sacrifice  of  the  needed  increase 
ill  meat  i>roduction,  after  it  was  made  plain  that  y<m  were  not  going  to  take 
th<*  action  you  had  promised  in  the  event  Mr.  Pinchot  obtained  the  indorsement 
of  the  swine  breeders  and  feeclers  of  the  plan,  I  wrote  a  telegram  to  Heftry 
Wallace  and  submitted  it  to  you.  nnd  advised  its  sending.  It  read  as  follows*: 
'*  Henry   Wau^^ce, 

Chairman  Hoy  Vommittvv, 

rniicd  States  Lire  Stoek  IndnstiieH  Committee, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"I  will  in  the  next  few  days  appoint  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  live 
stock  an<l  animal  food  products  commission,  of  seven  members,  who  will  have 
siii>ervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  production  and  marketing  of  live  sto<*k. 
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licensed  packers,  stock-yards  companies,  live-stock  exclianges,  and  commission 
houses  for  tlie  sale  of  live  stock.  This  commission  will  decide  ui)ou  the  ratio 
in  bushels  of  corn  to  be  paid  for  100  pounds  of  hoj;  at  the  central  markets.  Will 
appreciate  your  holding  yourself  in  readiness  to  c<msult  with  this  commission 
on  this  matter.'* 

Your  comment  upon  this  message  was  that  you  would  not  i)lace  a  bunch 
of  country  producers  in  control  of  the  packers.  I  then  handeil  you  a  list  of 
names  that  I  recommended  for  the  commission  in  question,  as  follows :  Cotton, 
New  York ;  McCarthy,  Wisconsin ;  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania ;  Gage,  Texas ;  Burke, 
Nebraska  ;  and  Edwards,  Iowa ;  representatives  of  labor  unions — ^biggest  brained 
men  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  interview  ended  without  additional  comment  on  the  matter  by  you. 
Under  date  of  October  27  the  committee,  created  by  the  continuous  per- 
sistency of  Mr.  Pinchot  to  have  the  100  pounds  of  hog  established  in  its  equiva- 
lent of  bushels  of  corn  by  some  authorized  governmental  agency,  made  its 
report.  The  same  is  here  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  statement. 
Finally,  on  November  3,  Mr.  Cotton  advised,  through  the  press,  that  the  mini- 
mum price  of  hogs  for  the  coming  year's  crop  wimld  be  the  value  of  13  bushels 
of  corn  for  each  100  pounds  of  hog. 

Mr.  Kequa  still  protested  such  a  decision,  but  action  was  forced  at  your 
hands  when  you  were  made  to  realize  no  more  evasions  would  answ^er  as  far 
as  the  minds  of  the  producers  of  the  Nation  were  concerned.  Mr.  Cotton  is  a 
good  enough  lawyer  to  realize  that  the  report  last  above  mentioned  removed 
every  vestige  of  grounds  for  allowing  hogs  and  hog  products  to  longer  l)e  the 
speculative  game  of  the  Chicago  packers. 

On  October  16  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  newspai>ers  an  interview  with 
Dana  Durand,  an  employee  of  the  Food  Administration,  predicting  $10  hogs — 
when  the  present  cost  to  the  producers  was  between  $16  and  $17.  Naturally, 
demoralization  followed  in  the  hog  market,  extending  as  well  to  all  classes  of 
beef  cattle.  Later  you  advised  me  that  Mr.  Durand  made  no  such  statement, 
but  that  Jack  Cudahy,  who  Is  one  of  the  leading  packers  of  Chicago,  had  put 
out  the  Interview  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  hog  market. 

The  records  of  the  live-stock  markets  show  that  the  desired  result  of  the 
packer  was  handsomely  attained,  all  through  the  Interview  which  you  stated 
was  spuriously  put  out  by  Cudahy. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  Durand-Cudahy  interview  suiik  more  shij)- 
loads  of  beef  and  pork  than  all  the  German  submarines  have  been  able  to  do 
up  to  date,  a  loss  to  the  whole  people,  that  the  Chicago  packer -might  be  ai)le  t(» 
jrarner  some  millions  more. 

When  I  realize  that  a  few  days  prior  to  the  publicity  mentioned  one  of  the 
large  allied  buyers  stated  to  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  that  you  had  requested 
them  to  stay  out  of  the  market  for  beef  for  some  days,  and  giving  as  a  reason 
that  you  thought  It  would  be  cheaper,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  Food 
Administration  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to  be  attnine<l  by 
the  Durand-Cudahy  interview. 

The  Food  Administration  took  no  steps  to  make  the  Nation  aware  of  the  out- 
rage against  Its  welfai'e  by  the  Chicago  packer.  Tliis  lack  of  action  can  not 
plead  ignorance  as  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

You  liave  put  J.  P.  Cotton  in  charge  of  the  i>acking  and  live-stock  industries, 
a  gentleman  from  14  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Within  the  week  Mr.  Cotton  was 
in  my  office.  I  had  on  my  desk  the  Chicago  market  reports,  which  showed  many 
thousands  of  cattle  selling  below  cost  of  production.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  situation ;  the  same  situation  has  existed  with  slight  Intermission  for  the 
past  90  days.  I  asked  him  what  could  be  done  about  it,  mentioned  the  fact, 
which  he  confirmed,  that  canned  meats  were  now  the  highest  on  record. 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  '*  know  a  thing  about  It."  I  concede  IMr.  Cotton's 
ignorance  in  all  live-stock  matters. 

Other  than  transportation  there  is  no  industry  of  the  magnitude  or  such  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation  as  tlie  live-stock  Industry.  Still  you  ask  that 
30,000,000  of  people  engaged  on  the  farms  of  the  country,  every  one  of  whom  it 
is  to  the  Nation's  interest  to  make  live-stock  producers,  to  tinist  tbeir  all  to  the 
Chicago  packer,  supervised  by  J.  P.  Cotton,  of  14  AVall  Street.  New  York,  n 
lawyer  with  big  bank  connections. 

On  October  20  I  handed  you  my  resignation,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  hand  you  herewith  my  resignation  from  the  Food  AdminLs- 
tratlon.  1  do  so  because  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  policies  which  control 
it  are  harmful  to  the  common  welfare." 
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You  stated :  "  I  df»  not  believe  I  deserve  this."  I  replied  that  if  you  would 
listen  I  was  willing  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  conclusions.  Then  followed  quite 
a  discussion,  largely  of  the  actions  and  relations  of  Mr.  Requa  and  yourself 
to  the  Chicago  packer  and  live-stock  interests.  After  I  stated  my  case,  in  part 
yon  stated  that  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Requa  in  the  beginning  had  had  great 
faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the  Chicago  packer;  that  the  Food  Administrator 
had  expected  to  accomplish 'much  by  their  loyal  cooperation;  that  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  United  States  Food  Administrator  for  Illinois,  had  entertained 
similar  views,  l)nt  that  Mr.  Wheeler  had  witliin  the  hour  left  your  office  after 
exr)ressing  himself  as  thinking  that  longer  temporizing  with  the  Chicago  packer 
uould  be  foolish;  that  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  would  get  results.  You 
advised  me  that  Mr.  Cotton  had  wired  you  from  Chicago  similar  opinions,  and 
that  you  had  determined  to  conform  the  policies  of  the  Food  Administration 
accordingly.  You  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the  services  I  had  rendered, 
and  said  that  I  could  be  of  "great  service  in  the  future."  Realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  as  to  live-stock  production,  I  did  not  want  to 
"  rock  the  boat  '*  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  making  a  landing  with  craft 
we  were  in.  Accepting  your  statement  as  100  per  cent  truth,  I  withdrew  my 
resignation. 

1  spent  the  intervening  time  between  October  20  and  November  7  at  points 
In  the  Central  West  and  Texas.  I  reached  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion on  my  return  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  feed  situation  as  ap- 
plied to  cottonseed  products.  I  at  once  took  this  matter  up,  found  that  Mr. 
Humphreys,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  had  been  added  to  the  administration  forces. 
I  have  had  large  business  transactions  with  Mr.  Humphreys,  knew  him  to  be 
honest  and  capable.  I  was  expectant  of  results.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I 
w«s  shown  an  administration  telegram  by  Mr.  Humphreys  advising  the  United 
States  food  administrator  for  Texas  to  confiscate  about  20,000  tons  of  cake 
at  Texas  points. 

November  9,  1917. 
E.    A.   Peden,  Houston^  Tex. 

Propose  seize  to-day  and  make  available  stock  cake  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur 
prevented  from  export  by  President's  embargo.  We  do  not  refer  to  anything 
intended  for  domestic  or  allied  shipment.  Find  out  if  cattlemen  are  prepared 
to  receive  such  cake  and  pay  present  market  price,  to  be  later  adjusted  to  such 
[)rice  as  Government  must  pay  foreign  owner.  •  Ascertain  by  telephone  from 
(ialveston  Wharf  Co.  total  stocks  cake  meal  and  owners  of  same,  then  communi- 
cate owners'  agents.  Ascertain  names  of  owners,  quantities,  and  sales  price. 
Ascertain  if  Galveston-Houston  grinding  plants  will  at  cost  plus  50  cents  ton 
convert  cake  as  wanted,  beginning  operations  immediately,  advising  them  if  re- 
fuse<l  will  reciuisition  plant  for  this  operation.  This  telegram  shown  Peden 
who  has  approved,  and  instructs  Godwin  proceed. 

United  States  Food  Administration. 


"^riiis  looked  like  action  at  last.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Humphreys  and  others 
if  I  could  sell  the  cake  to  live-stock  interests.  I  advised  that  I  could.  I  wrote 
several  telegrams  to  bring  about  that  result. 

November  9,  1917. 
I.    T.   1*RY0R,  Han  Antonio,  Tex,: 

Tlie  Food  Administration  will  seize  to-day  about  20,000  tons  cottonseed  cake 
(Jalveston.  This  is  the  initial  move  to  bring  cottonseed  cake  to  its  reasonable 
value.  I  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  concentrating  orders  for  cake  on 
I'eden  fowl  administrator  for  Texas  at  Houston.  This  cake  will  be  available 
at  present  market  price  with  refund  later  of  all  concessions  the  Government 
/liny  be  able  to  force  on  present  holders  of  the  cake.  Request  your  clientele  to 
not  anticipate  wants  by  more  than  30-day  requirements ;  there  is  more  cake  than 
country  will  use  and  it  will  sell  at  reasonable  price  later.  Please  give  this 
viilest  publicity. 

Lasater. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  advised  that  the  telegram  to  the  Texas 
I'liited  States  food  administrator  had  been  changed  and  action  on  the  cake 
ilelayed.  I  was  advised  that  my  telegrams  in  regard  to  sale  of  cake  to  be 
-onfi seated  had  been  held  up  and  was  asked  to  modify  them  to  conform  to 
the   change  in  plan  of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
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2(MXH)  tons  of  mke.     I  refiiswl  to  chanjije  my  teiefirani,  stating  that  th«  Fo(>| 
Acliuinistratloii  could   no  lonjfer  use  uie  as  a  camoutia?:e  to  deceive  the  livi 
stock  prcMlucer  into  thinkinj?  he  had  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  Foo^^i 
Atlministratfon.     I   made  my  resijijnation  of  the  20th  of  Octoher  etfective  h 
a  letler  of  November  9,  a  coi)y  of  which  I  hereto  attach. 

The  feed  situation  I  had  up  with  Mr.  Kequa  early  in  Septeml)er,  later  witjl^ 
Mr.  Pyle,  (»f  Mr.  lUMpia's  <lepartment.  I  leu  notlung  unsaid  to  emphasize  tl||^i 
importance  of  the  feed  situation.  Still  the  F'lod  Administration  liad  refusds^;^' 
to  act  wiiile  seeing?  what  shoulil  he  a  moderatt  i>rice  (trop  of  cottonseed  i'nU^^S 
boosted  l)y  speculators  until  it  is  now  tlie  hijijlu  <t-priced  cottonseed  calve  ^i$if 
record,  this  larjjely  by  tlie  (Mucajro  packer  interests,  wlio  are  desirous  <5i?^vi 
obtain! ufi:  a  corner  of  fats,  botli  vegetable  and  animal.  ||J:> 

The  milk  situatiou  lias  for  montlis  been  acute.  Tl.'  present  hij^h  price  c5JJ 
milk  is  intimately  related  to  tlie  price  of  feeds,  and  until  -ijeculation  is  remov^JgU 
from  the  feed  situation  the  public  can  not  expect  lower-pMced  milk.  l<!sm': 

Remedies  offered  by  tlie  Food  Administration  designed  to  i)etter  the  f 
situation,  mention  of  which  I  observe  in  the  newspapers,  ai-r  efforts  initiattfsc^ 
after  my   resignation  was  tendered.     Any  action  by  the  Fooa  Administrati 
tending  to  eliminate  speculation  from  feed  products  will  cheapx'n  the  cost  M 
proiluction,  thereby  benefiting  the  whole  people.  ^i^ 

It  is  due  you  to  say  that  the  Pincliot  recommendations  relating  to  coru  an^r| 
Iiogs  partially  have  been  put  into  effect  since  Mr.  Pinchot's  resignation. 

I  congratulate  the  coimtry  in   that   the   Food   Administration  has  at  1 
commenced  to  move  along  lines  indicated. 
Respectfully,  yours. 
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